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JANUARY 


Is  the  month  for  reflection,  the  month  to  inventory,  to 
“  take  stock”  as  our  commercial  friends  term  it.  We 
have  now  plenty  of  time  to  count  up  our  successes,  and 
compare  them  with  our  reverses.  This  is  an  important 
work,  as  upon  it,  in  a  great  measure,  will  depend  our 
pleasure  and  profit,  or  our  disappointment  and  loss 
in  our  operations  the  coming  season.  If  we  were  suc¬ 
cessful  last  year,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
be  next,  and  in  a  greater  degree,  as  we  have  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  past  for  our  guide,  besides  what  we  have 
gained  by  observing  what  others  have  done.  If  we  were 
not  successful  last  year,  there  is  no  reason  for  our  being- 
disheartened,  and  giving  up  that  which  will  afford  us  so 
much  pleasure,  as  will  gardening,  when  well  under¬ 
stood.  Knowledge  is  the  secret  of  success  in  this 
as  in  all  other  business  operations.  And  knowledge  can 
only  be  obtained  by  working  for  it;  it  can  never  be 
bought  excepting  at  a  price  that  renders  it  useless;  it  is 
one  of  the  few  things  in  this  world  that  money  cannot 
purchase;  it  is  a  joint  partner  with  health,  and  the  firm 
work  together  most  admirably.  Work  is  the  only  coin 
that  will  procure  either;  patient  industry,  properly  ad¬ 
ministered,  will  secure  health,  and  the  two  acting 
together,  will  yield  a  rich  store  of  knowledge,  the  essen¬ 
tial  element  of  success  in  all  our  undertakings. 

In  commencing  our  operations  for  the  coming  season, 
let  us  carefully  review  the  past,  wherever  success 
crowned  our  efforts,  repeat  the  operations  that  contrib¬ 
uted  to  it;  wherever  we  failed,  or  were  unsuccessful  in 
growing  any  desired  plant,  do  not  undertake  the  same 
again,  without  at  first  finding  out  the  cause  of  failure, 
and  also  a  remedy,  if  one  can  be  found.  Never  for  a 
moment  loose  sight  of  one  fact  in  gardening,  viz.,  that 
no  one  soil  and  situation  is  suited  to  all  kinds  of  vegeta¬ 
tion.  Many  plants  will  adapt  themselves  readily  to  their 
adopted  homes,  others  refuse  absolutely  to  grow  in 
foreign  la  ids,  unless  the  conditions  are  such  as  to  nearly 
harmonize  with  those  of  their  native  homes.  Conse¬ 
quently  what  will  do  well  with  one  will  not  w  ith  another. 
We  do  not  place  as  much  importance  in  the  character  of 
the  soil  for  the  production  of  a  given  crop,  as  many  do, 
yet  we  know  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  relative 
value  of  soils  for  gardening  purposes;  there  is,  also,  quite 
as  much  difference  in  climate  as  in  soil,  in  fact,  we  consider 
climatic  influences  more  powerful  in  their  effects  upon 
vegetable  growths  than  the  soil  in  which  they  grow. 
Under  natural  conditions  the  two  act  in  the  most  per¬ 
fect  harmony;  they  were  designed  for  each  other,  conse¬ 
quently  they  must  harmonize. 

It  is  well  understood  that  there  are  many  plants 
which  we  desire  to  grow  that  are  foreign  to  all  the 


conditions  we  have  for  them,  and  that  many  of  them 
refuse  to  grow  at  all,  and  others  but  moderately  well  ; 
again  others  will  do  better  when  removed  from  the 
land  of  their  birth.  For  instance,  in  Mexico,  the  home 
of  the  Dahlia,  .its  flowers  are  always  single,  and  they 
cannot  be  induced  to  assume  the  form  they  do  with  us, 
and  though  we  take  the  roots  of  our  best  double  sorts 
to  their  native  homes,  they  will,  in  one  season,  return  to 
the  o'riginal  type.  The  Rose  Mallow  ( Hibiscus  mos- 
cheutos),  common  in  our  saline  marshes,  will  produce 
larger,  and  more  highly-colored  flowers  when  removed 
to  a  higher  situation.  Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  natural 
conditions  are  not  always  to  be  sought  for  the  best  re¬ 
sults  in  floriculture.  On  the  contrary,  ofttimes,  un¬ 
natural  conditions  only  bring  the  desired  results  ;  this 
is  particularly  the  case  with  nearly  all  doable  flowers, 
all  of  which  are  simply  floral  monstrosities,  the  direct 
results  of  unnatural  cultivation. 

It  is,  therefore,  important  to  select  such  plants  for  our 
gardens  as  we  know  will  thrive  under  the  conditions 
we  can  furnish,  sure  we  may  be  that  some  flowering- 
plants  will  grow  wherever  any  other  class  of  vegetation 
will  thrive,  and  for  all  the  care  and  attention 
given  them  reward  us  ten-fold  with  their  beautiful 
flowers. 

What  we  grow  must  depend  entirely  upon  what  we 
can  grow,  this,  in  a  measure,  is  only  determined  by 
trial.  For  bedding  out  plants  in  light  sandy  soils,  we 
should  not  select  Geraniums,  but  Petunias  or  Portulac- 
cas;  on  heavy  loam  or  clayey  soils  the  Geranium  is 
perfectly  at  home  and  will  make  a  finer  display  than 
any  other  bedding-plant.  In  some  situations  Lilies 
cannot  be  induced  to  grow  satisfactory  to  the  gardener; 
in  such,  it  would  be  folly  to  persist  in  growing  them. 
The  same  may  truly  be  said  of  each  and  every  plant. 
Therefore,  our  business  now  is  to  make  up  our  lists  of 
such  plants,  and  such  only  as  will  luxuriate  in  the 
places  we  have  for  them,  ever  bearing  in  mind  that  a 
plant  that  grows  freely  and  fondly  is  a  far  more  beauti¬ 
ful  object,  in  the  garden,  it  matters  not  what  flowers 
it  may  produce,  than  a  poor,  sickly,  half-starved  looking 
specimen  of  the  rarest  plant  in  existence.  In  gardens 
we  visit,  the  rarest  plants  we  find  are  well-grown  planes, 
and  rare  it  is  to  find  any  plant  well  grown.  The  popu¬ 
lar  taste  is  for  “novelties,”  plants  for  the  “first  time 
introduced.” 

If  you  want  your  gardens  attractive,  and  to  be  able 
at  all  times  to  have  flowers  with  which  you  can  delight 
your  friends  and  make  your  homes  attractive,  make 
such  a  selection  as  you  know  is  suited  to  the  places  you 
have  for  them,  and  do  it  now. 


NEW  YORK  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY’S  EXHIBITION 
OF  DESIGNS  AND  CUT-FLOWERS. 


What  Shall  we  Say? 

The  magnificence  of  the  display  at  the  last  meeting  really  good  floral  pieces  on  exhibition  at  one  time, 
was  beyond  question.  We  have  never  seen  so  many  neither  have  we  seen  so  few  monstrosities  and  absurdi 
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ties,  so  there  was  very  much  for  the  lover  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  to  be  pleased  with.  Before  making  comments  on 
the  exhibits,  which  we  shall  do  without  the  slightest 
desire  to  compliment  any  that  are  unworthy  or  to  criti¬ 
cise  unjustly,  we  wish  to  say  that  set  “  pieces’- — dowers 
tied,  wired  and  stuck  on  pegs,  and  then  arranged  to 
imitate  a  piece  of  oil  cloth,  or  “made  up”  into  arti¬ 
ficial  designs — is  cruelty  to  flowers  and  an  insult  to  good 
taste.  The  abundance  and  quality  of  the  flowers  at 
this  exhibition  has  never  been  equaled,  either  in  New 
York  or  any  other  city,  and  the  choicest  and  very  best 
individual  flowers  were  used  in  the  greatest  profusion. 

The  novelty  and  greatest  attraction  lay  in  the  dinner- 
table  decorations,  the  schedule  requiring  the  table  to  be 
equipped  with  napkins,  glass  and  cutlery,  arranged  for 
twelve  persons,  with  six  boutonniers,  six  corsage  bou¬ 
quets,  plants  and  flowers,  or  flowers  alone.  The  first 
premium,  $100,  was  justly  awarded  to  Hanft  Brothers 
for  a  very  finely-arranged  circular  table.  The  second, 
$50,  to  Long  &  Houghton.  The  third,  $25,  to  H. 
Scherer.  The  two  latter  tables  were  oblong  in  shape. 

In  criticism,  we  are  entitled  to  express  our  opinion, 
not  in  the  spirit  of  fault-finding,  but  in  a  friendly  man¬ 
ner,  with  a  view  to  correct  abuses  that  might  arise  in 
future  exhibitions.  In  the  decoration  of  the  table  there 
are  certain  rules  that  should  not  be  violated  ;  anything 
that  impedes  the  line  of  sight  at  any  point  of  the  table 
so  as  to  prevent  a  free  and  easy  view  of  the  whole, 
guests  included,  anything  that  is  cumbersome,  or  any¬ 
thing  that  takes  up  too  much  of  the  table  is  a  violation. 
A  dinner-table  decoration  is  not  supposed  to  be  the  prin¬ 
cipal  feature  of  a  dinner,  but  rather  an  agreeable  and 
beautiful  accessory. 

The  table  which  took  the  first  prize  was  circular, 
about  seven  feet  six  inches  in  diameter,  the  floral  works 
alone  occupying  a  circle  fully  five  feet  in  diameter, 
leaving  only  a  margin  of  fifteen  inches  for  the  neces¬ 
sary  plates,  glass,  cutlery,  etc.,  etc.  This  was  too  little, 
as  there  was  not  an  inch  of  room  to  move  any  of  the 
articles  without  clashing  with  each  other.  As  we  said, 
the  design  was  a  circle,  the  outer  margin  being  a  band 
of  La  Puritie  Carnations,  six  inches  wide,  raised  above 
the  level  of  the  cloth  about  three  inches;  within  the 
circle  were  five  shield-shaped  blocks,  twelve  by  fifteen 
inches,  equi-distant.  radiating  from  a  centre.  The 
shields  being  respectively — 1,  Catherine  Mermet  Roses; 
2,  Marechal  Niel  and  Perle  des  Jardin  do. ;  3,  Niphetos  do. ; 
4,  Prince  de  Rohan  and  Jacqueminot  do.;  5.  Orchids  and 
Lapageria;  the  centre,  occupying  a  diameter  of  nearly 
two  feet,  was  made  of  the  La  France  Roses,  the  inter¬ 
stices  being  filled  with  ordinary  green  Moss.  The  ex¬ 
treme  height  of  the  center-piece  was  about  one  foot, 
and  at  no  point  was  there  any  obstruction.  The  flow¬ 
ers  were  truly  superb.  The  workmanship  was  of  the 
very  best,  and  the  disposal  was  elegant,  but  the  design 
would  have  been  much  better  without  either  the  Moss 
or  the  Carnations.  The  shield-shaped  groups  would 
have  been  improved  by  a  single  plant  of  Maiden-hair 
Fern  in  each,  and  there  should  have  been  in  the  centre 
of  the  La  France  Roses  a  light  and  graceful  palm,  as 
Cocos  weddelliana.  The  design,  as  a  whole,  was  a 
very  beautiful,  creditable  display,  but  too  large  for  the 
table.  The  boutonniers  were  good,  but  in  this,  as  in 
all  the  other  exhibits,  the  corsage  bouquets  could  have 
been  much  improved. 

The  second  table  had  decidedly  too  much  material  in 


the  shape  of  gold-colored  candlesticks,  stands  for  fruit, 
and  other  heavy  glassware,  and  having  the  almost  fatal 
objection  of  complete  obstruction  of  sight  at  one  or 
more  points.  The  floral  work  in  this  was  an  oblong 
piece  about  twelve  by  eighteen  inches,  elevated  above 
the  table  about  six  inches,  a  nd  surmounted  with  a  design 
in  the  shape  of  a  fish  twenty  inches  long,  the  scales  and 
fins  being  composed  of  Vinca  and  other  leaves,  and  as 
an  imitation  of  a  fish  a  very  creditable  piece  of  work. 
There  was  decidedly  more  room  for  improvement  in 
this  tabic  than  in  the  first;  one  of  its  great  mistakes 
was  in  being  overcrowded. 

The  third  table  was,  in  our  opinion,  better  furnished 
than  the  second,  there  being  less  obstruction.  An  ob¬ 
long  design  occupied  two-thirds  of  the  centre,  very 
nicely  arranged  with  choice  Ferns,  Lil ies-of-the-V alloy, 
Tulips,  Pansies,  Violets,  Roman  Hyacinths,  and  a  few 
Roses.  The  grouping  of  the  flowers  in  little  decided 
colonies,  without  reference  to  any  pattern  was  to  us  a 
very  pleasing  arrangement,  giving  just  such  an  impres¬ 
sion  as  is  always  enjoyed.  But  the  next  feature  in  this 
was  its  fatality — a  wicker  vase  a  foot  high  and  six  inches 
wide,  was  placed  in  this  already  pretty  design,  so  heavy 
and  so  clumsy  in  appearance  as  to  totally  shut  out  from 
each  other  the  guests  centrally  opposite — a  most  fatal 
mistake. 

The  fourth  table,  furnished  by  Alex.  Burns,  of  Sixth 
Avenue,  unfortunately  was  not  finished  in  time  to 
receive  any  consideration  from  the  judges,  or  it  certainly 
would  have  taken  either  the  first  or  second  prize.  The 
design  ran  two-thirds  along  the  centre  of  the  table,  and 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  wide,  the  base  being  a 
sloping  bank  of  Selaginella  denticulata,  and  dentic- 
ulata  aurea,  about  ten  inches  high,  the  centre  a  nice 
fresh  plant  of  Alsophylla  Australis,  with  choice  Begonia 
incarnata  and  Ferns  at  either  end,  and  little  groups  of 
Remontant  and  other  Roses.  The  arrangement  was  very 
neat,  and  there  was  not  any  obstruction  of  view,  at  any 
point.  The  only  mistake  in  this  design  was  the  same  as 
that  in  the  first  table, — the  design  was  too  large  for  the 
table. 

The  premiums  offered  for  the  best  canopy  suitable  for 
a  wedding  receptiou,  brought  out  two  exhibits.  The 
first,  $100,  was  awarded  to  W.  C.  Wilson,  for  a  very 
showy  structure.  The  framework  8x10  feet,  being 
of  wire  which  was  covered  with  Palm  leaves,  the  top 
being  surmounted  with  a  fine  plant  of  Pandanus  Utilis, 
flanked  at  the  base  on  either  side  with  Palms  and  other 
plants  with  ornamental  foliage.  On  the  front  above  the 
opening,  a  design  said  to  mean  “  two  hearts  beating  as 
one”  was  suspended,  but  Artemus  Ward’s  label  would 
have  been  in  order,  and  helped  to  decipher  it.  A  loosely- 
arranged,  curtain-like  piece  would  have  been  a  great  im¬ 
provement.  The  inside  was  naked,  bare,  and  cold  'look¬ 
ing,  excepting  a  plant  of  Yucca  variegata  with  its  sharp- 
pointed  leaves  standing  at  the  back.  For  what  purpose 
this  was  placed  there  was  “past  our  ken,”  excepting 
perhaps  as  a  danger  signal,  a  warning  to  keep  out 
entirely.  A  nicely-arranged  floral  piece,  a  monogram 
of  some  bold  and  expressive  shape,  suspended  from  the 
centre  or  placed  at  the  back,  would  have  given  the  piece 
life,  which  alone  was  needed  to  make  the  design  appro¬ 
priate  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended. 

The  second  premium,  $50,  was  awarded  to  McDonald 
&  Hanft.*  Their  design  was  a  different  combination, 
the  walls  and  support  being  of  rough  cork,  with  here 
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and  there  Palms,  and  Smilax  drapery,  the  top  being 
hood-shaped,  heavily  draped  on  the  inside  with  Ivy. 
Suspended  sideways  at  the  entrance  were  three  floral 
bells,  the  larger  being  16x12  inches,  the  others  smaller. 
This  piece  was  rather  attractive,  but  not  striking.  The 
most  out-of-place  thing  in  it  was  the  precise  straight 
drapery  of  Smilax,  against  the  very  rustic,  rough-look¬ 
ing  cork  bark. 

In  the  classes,  single  pieces  for  table  or  funeral  designs, 
the  competition  was  strong  and  spirited.  For  dinner- 
table  design,  John  Finn  carried  off  the  first  premium, 
$50,  for  a  piece  which,  as  far  as  material  was  concerned, 
was  very  good.  A  Pandanus  Yeitchii  occupied  the 
centre  of  a  circle  about  three  feet  across,  raised  mound¬ 
like  above  the  level,  composed  of  choice  Ferns  and 
groups  of  fruit;  the  whole  being  too  clumsy  and  heavy 
for  a  pleasing  effect.  A  very  serious  objection  to  this 
also,  was  the  manner  in  which  the  fruit  was  treated. 
Oranges  and  Apples  had  small  stakes  thrust  into  them, 
to  hold  them  in  position,  the  Grapes  were  wired  to  pieces 
of  stakes  and  thus  kept  in  place.  This  was  a  very 
mechanical  way,  and  to  ladies  and  gentlemen  would 
be  disagreeable  and  unpleasant,  besides  the  indelicacy 
of  subjecting  fruits  to  such  indignities. 

The  second  premium  in  this  class  was  for  a  piece  pos¬ 
sessing  far  more  grace  and  beauty.  It  was  about  three 
feet  six  inches  high,  in  three  tiers,  at  intervals  of  a  foot, 
the  lower  one  being  the  largest.  It  lacked  principally 
cheerfulness,  and  good  finish ;  too  many  sombre- 
colored  plants  and  leaves  were  used,  and  to  add  to  this 
it  had  a  very  poor  position.  With  the  addition  of  a 
good  fruit  base,  brighter  flowers  and  less  dark  foliage, 
this  would  have  been  a  very  handsome  piece. 

The  taste  in  arrangement  in  flowers  is  very  variable, 
no  two  judge  of  a  piece  alike;  what  is  to  one  an  ideal, 
and,  therefore,  pleasing,  to  another  seems  faint  or 
feeble.  To  our  taste  a  design  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bennett, 
of  Flatbush,  was  worth  all  the  others  on  exhibition  in 
this  class.  Had  we  been  given  the  choice  between  his 
or  all  the  others,  we  certainly  should  have  taken  his. 
Herein  we  differed  from  the  judges,  who  certainly  were 
as  impartial  as  men  could  possibly  be. 

For  an  original  floral  design  suitable  for  wedding  or 
other  receptions,  Le  Moult,  “  The  Florist,”  was  awarded 
first  premium,  $100.  It  consisted  of  a  miniature  park 
scene,  with  a  balloon  held  captive  some  six  feet  above. 
In  this  there  was  much  to  admire,  and  a  good  deal  to 
condemn.  The  extreme  length  of  the  piece  was  seven 
feet,  the  width  three  feet  six  inches.  The  workmanship 
was  somewhat  deficient,  the  coloring  undecided,  and 
too  much  of  it.  A  miniature  lake  with  bridges  crossing 
it  was  its  best  feature,  especially  its  banks  running 
down  to  the  water.  Large  birds  on  very  small  .twigs 
spoiled  the  water  effect  ;  the  pathways  in  some  parts 
were  out  of  proportion;  one  or  two  pieces  of  the  bound¬ 
ary  were  expressive,  the  flowers  in  them  remarkably 
fine  and  well  arranged.  The  balloon  was  about  three 
feet  high,  of  blue  satin,  with  cords  of  crimson  Carna¬ 
tions  and  bands  of  yellow  Roses;  it  was  held  in  position 
by  a  rod  covered  with  Smilax.  The  balloon  being  nicely 
balanced,  wTas  easily  swayed  by  the  atmosphere  in  the 
room.  As  we  remarked,  there  was  something  to  admire, 
and  with  less  coloring  and  bolder  treatment  of  the 
grouping,  this  would  have  been  a  pretty  design — the 
balloon  arrangement  being  the  original  part  of  it. 

The  second  premium  awarded  in  this  class  was  for  a 


design  representing  a  chariot  to  which  a  pair  of  white 
pigeons  were  harnessed  as  if  in  full  flight;  the  chariot, 
formed  of  crimson  Carnations  and  brilliant  Roses,  was 
finely  executed,  but  the  original  part  of  the  design  was 
the  position  of  the  pigeons.  The  only  other  piece  in  this 
class  was  a  miniature  T-cart,  of  the  most  exquisite 
workmanship,  and  made  of  the  choicest  Roses, 
Carnations,  Orchids  and  Lilies-of- the- Valley;  it 
was  not,  however,  original,  and  we  were  somewhat 
puzzled  to  know  for  what  reception  a  cart  would  be 
suitable. 

For  the  best  original  design  of  cut  flowers,  there  was 
but  one  entry,  to  which  a  second  premium  was  award¬ 
ed.  This,  a  theatre  stage,  was  perhaps  poorer  in 
design  and  execution  than  any  piece  exhibited. 

The  first  premium  awarded  for  a  wedding  gift  was 
for  a  piece  representing  a  wish-bone,  some  three  feet 
long,  mounted  on  a  stem  about  two  feet  high.  The 
flowers  in  this  were  very  brilliant  and  decided,  but  it 
would  have  been  more  easily  understood  if  it  had 
borne  a  label;  it  looked  to  us  more  like  a  catapult  than  a 
wish-bone. 

The  funeral  designs  were  simply  beautiful  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  classes,  and  were  of  the  finest  execu¬ 
tion;  there  was  not  a  poor  piece  or  a  poor  design. 

The  first  premium,  $100,  in  this  class  of  original  designs 
was  awarded  to  Le  Moult,  and  it  was  well  deserved. 
The  design  was  a  clock,  the  extreme  height  of  which 
was  four  feet  six  inches,  the  base  was  also  about  four 
feet  six  inches  in  length,  by  three  feet  in  width.  The 
face  of  the  clock  was  about  twenty  inches  across,  made 
of  white  Carnations;  the  figures  representing  the  hours 
being  of  V  iolets,  the  hands,  pointing  to  12,  were  also  of 
Violets.  A  row  of  fine  Perle  rosebuds  formed  the  bound¬ 
ary  to  the  figures;  the  whole  being  surmounted  with  a 
fine  rim  of  Violets  and  Niphetos  rose-buds,  on  which 
was  a  white  dove.  The  body  of  the  clock  was  com¬ 
posed  of  the  finest  flowers,  the  rod  of  the  pendulum  of 
deep  purple  Pansies,  the  pendulum  of  yellow  Pansies. 
The  base  and  sides  of  the  clock  were  treated  in  a  very 
graceful  way;  immediately  below  the  clock  were  the 
words  in  Violets,  “  The  hour  has  come.”  It  was  really 
a  fine  piece,  but  we  thought  we  could  detect  hurry  in 
its  finish.  The  figures  on  the  dial  were  rather  indis¬ 
tinct;  the  rod  of  the  pendulum  was  too  broad  and  too 
short. 

The  second  premium  was  awarded  to  a  very  large 
standing  cross  bearing  the  words  “Rock  of  Ages,” 
resting  on  a  base  representing  rocks.  This  was  truly  a 
superbly-made  piece,  and  the  effect  produced  by  a  band 
of  Mermet  Roses  around  the  cross  beneath  the  arms  has 
left  on  us  a  very  pleasant  impression.  The  committee 
decided  this  piece  to  be  wanting  in  originality,  other¬ 
wise  it  would  have  been  a  very  sharp  competitor  for  the 
first  honor.  Perhaps  the  rocks  were  too  numerous,  and 
would  have  been  more  expressive  if  the  points  had  been 
brought  out  with  bosses  of  purple  Violets. 

Yet  another  design  of  merit  in  this  class  was  the 
wheel  broken  at  the  cistern — a  good  piece,  but  not  one 
likely  to  be  often  imitated. 

In  the  class  for  funeral  designs  without  regard  for 
originality,  Le  Moult  was  again  first  with  another  fine 
piece,  which  gave  him  the  $50  premium.  This  design 
was  something  like  “Gates  Ajar,”  but  with  more  ex¬ 
pression  and  meaning.  A  concave  background,  unto 
which  the  gates  of  purple  Violets  swung,  showed  a 
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loosely-arranged  mass  of  Calla  Lilies.  The  approach  to 
the  gates  was  up  half-circular  steps,  the  interior  of  the 
structure  representing  a  mausoleum  with  vault  below. 
A  fine  piece  of  lettering  in  Violets  at  the  base  of  the 
gates,  “Only  Asleep,”  helped  to  give  the  whole  a  beau¬ 
tiful  conception.  The  sides  were  flanked  by  columns 
surmounted  by  two  white  doves ;  the  foundation  and 
base  was  freely  treated  with  plants  of  various  kinds, 
small  Dracaenas,  Ferns  and  Palms,  and  notably  some 
Chinese  Primroses;  we  were  pleased  also  to  notice  that 
whatever  colored  flowers  were  used  were  in  good 
taste  and  in  good  positions.  Why  colored  flowers 
should  not  be  used  in  funeral  designs  we  never  could 
see.  We  are  almost  sorry  to  say  a  word  adverse  to  this 
piece,  but  what  were  two  doves  for?  We  question  the 
propriety  of  ever  using  one.  As  we  understand  it  the 
dove  represents  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  such  being  the 
case,  to  use  two  is  certainly  violating  the  tenets  of 
religious  teaching. 

Other  very  fine  pieces  were  shown  by  W.  C.  Wilson, 
Hanft  Brothers,  Wm.  Bennett,  J.  G.  Beauchamps, 
Isaac  Buchanan  and  others.  There  were  several  extra 
premiums  awarded  for  the  fine  works  in  this  class. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  among  the  eight  entries  were 
crosses  of  various  sizes,  all  different  and  all  good;  one 
with  column  and  arms  of  Camellia  leaves,  with  a  light 
drapery  of  Roman  Hyacinths  and  Maiden-hair  Ferns; 
another  of  Ivy,  with  arms  slanting  and  a  chain  of 
Roman  Hyacinths,  Violets  and  Callas;  others  with 
wreaths  across  the  arms  and  centre  composed  of 
Eucharis,  Roman  Hyacinths,  Camellias  and  Lilies-of-the- 
Valley  afforded  a  most  enjoyable  inspection.  The  only 
weak  place  in  this  fine  collection  was  the  universally 
too  small  base  of  each  cross. 

Other  good  funeral  designs  were  a  broken  link,  the 
stubble-field,  and  a  beautiful  lyre. 

The  other  interesting  exhibits  included  plateaus  of 
Ferns  and  ornamental  foliage  plants,  plateaus  of  Or¬ 
chids,  a  beautiful  group  being  shown  by  Mr.  Clements. 


Several  baskets  of  Roses  were  rare  exhibits.  The  bou¬ 
quets  for  the  hand,  and  those  for  the  bridal  and  corsage, 
were  remarkably  fine.  W.  C.  Wilson  took  the  first 
premium  for  a  bridal  bouquet,  a  beautiful  piece  of  work, 
composed  of  Cook  Roses,  Lilies-of-the-Valley,  and  the 
new  and  beautiful  Asparagus  Tenuisessimus,  giving  it 
a  misty  and  elegant  appearance. 

The  crowning  feature  of  the  whole  was  the  Roses;  at  no 
season,  or  at  any  time,  have  we  seen  such  Mermets,  Bon 
Silenes  or  La  France, and  to  say  that  Niphetos,  Perlesand 
Malmaisons  were  first  rate  means  that  in  no  other  city 
could  such  Roses  be  found.  The  other  good  Roses  were 
Souvenir  d’un  Ami,- Mad.  Falcot,  Duke  of  Connaught, 
Beauty  of  Stapleford.  And  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals  good 
flowers  were  shown  of  Anna  de  Diesbach,  Adolphe 
Thiers,  Prince  de  Rohan  and  Gen.  Jacqueminot.  A 
certificate  of  merit  was  justly  awarded  to  John  N. 
May  for  his  new  Rose,  Southern  Bell,  a  deliciously- 
scented  and  handsome  white  Rose,  lined  distinctly 
around  each  petal  with  rosy  carmine.  The  flower  is  of 
good  size,  and  will,  without  doubt,  soon  become  the 
leading  Rose  for  the  cut-flower  trade.  Mr.  Evans,  of 
Philadelphia,  again  showed  the  Wm.  Francis  Bennett 
even  in  better  condition  than  before;  this  Rose  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  prove  a  great  success. 

In  other  miscellaneous  exhibits  a  certificate  of  merit 
was  awarded  Hallock  &  Thorpe  for  a  fine  bunch  of 
Swanley-white  Violets,  a  really  valuable  acquisition.  A 
certificate  of  merit  was  also  awarded  to  Peter' Hender¬ 
son  &  Co.  for  their  New  Celery  “White  Plume,” 
Other  exhibits  worthy  of  notice  were  the  collections  of 
dried  flowers  and  grasses,  arranged  in  panels  and  screens, 
shown  by  J.  W.  Scallen,  1244  Broadway,  N.  Y.  The 
flower  easel,  a  novel  invention  by  Kift  &  Son,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  was  very  interesting,  and  attracted  much  at¬ 
tention.  Vases  of  Chrysanthemums  from  Hallock  & 
Thorpe,  some  fine  Grapes  from  L.  Compondon,  and  a 
fine  group  of  Palms  from  John  Finn,  were  also  notice¬ 
able  features  of  the  exhibition. 


THE  IRIS. 


The  general  impression  is,  that  the  flowers  we  are 
growing  in  our  gardens  and  green-houses  to-day,  are,  in 
a  great  measure,  novelties,  new  discoveries,  or  hybrids 
of  recent  introduction;  also  that  the  forms  known  one 
hundred  or  more  years  ago  were,  in  comparison  to  what 
we  now  have,  simple  and  unattractive.  We  do  not  pre¬ 
tend  that  such  impressions  prevail  with  those  who  have 
made  the  plant  a  study,  rather  with  those  who  base  their 
conclusions  on  recent  publications  and  catalogues.  To 
give  our  readers  an  idea  of  what  flowers  were  grown 
and  valued  nearly  three  hundred  years  ago,  we  repro¬ 
duce  an  engraving  made  in  1608,  of  the  Iris  Susiana 
major.  Its  description  we  take  without  change  of  or¬ 
thography  from  Parkinson’s  Garden  of  Pleasant  Flowers, 
published  in  1629,  written  before  botany  was  reduced  to 
a  science,  and  when  plants  were  to  a  great  extent  valued 
for  the  medical  properties  they  were  supposed  to  pos¬ 
sess: 

“Iris  latifolia  tuberosa. — The  Flagg  or  Flowerdeluce. 
There  are  two  principall  kindes  of  Tuberous  or  knobby- 


rooted  Flowerdeluces,  that  is,  the  tall  and  the  dwarfe, 
or  the  greater  and  the  lesser;  the  former  called  Iris 
major,  or  latifolia,  and  the  other  Iris  minor,  or  rather 
chamairis;  and  each  of  these  have  their  lesser  or  narrow 
leafed  kinds  to  bee  comprehended  under  them:  Of  all 
which  in  their  order.  And  the  first  of  that  Flowerde¬ 
luce,  which  for  his  excellant  beautie  and  varietie,  de- 
serveth  the  first  place. 

Iris  Chalcedonica  fine  Susiana  major.  The  great 
Turkie  Flowerdeluce. 

The  great  Turkie  Flowerdeluce  hath  divers  heads  of 
long  and  broad  fresh  greene  leaves,  yet  not  so  broad  as 
many  of  those  that  follow,  one  folded  within  another 
at  the  bottome,  as  all  other  of  these  Flowerdeluces  are; 
from  the  middle  of  some  one  of  those  heads  (for  every 
head  of  leaves  beareth  not  a  flower)  riseth  up  a  round 
stifle  stalke,  two  foote  high,  at  the  top  whereof  standeth 
one  flower  (for  I  never  observed  it  to  beare  two)  the 
largest  almost,  but  rarest  of  all  the  “rest,  consisting  of 
nine  leaves,  like  the  others  that  follow,  but  of  the  colour 
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almost  of  a  snake’s  skinne,  it  is  so  diversely  spotted;  for 
the  three  lower  falling  leaves  are  very  large,  of  a  deepe 
or  dark  purple  color,  almost  blacke,  full  of  grayish  spots, 
strakes  and  lines  through  the  whole  leaves,  with  a  black 
thrume  or  freeze  in  the  middle  of  each  of  them:  the 
three  arched  leaves  that  cover  them  are  of  the  same 
darke  purple  colour,  yet  a  little  paler  at  the  sides;  the 
three  upper  leaves  are  very  large  also,  and  of  the  same 
colour  with  the  lower  leaves,  but  a  little  more  lively  and 
fresh,  being  speckled  and  straked  with  whiter  spots  and 
lines;  which  leaves  being  laid  in  water  will  color  the 
water  a  Violet  colour;  but  if  a  little  allome  be  put 
therein,  and  then  wrung  or  pressed  and  the  juice  of 
these  leaves  dryed  in  the  shadow,  will  give  a  colour 
almost  as  deep  as  Indigo,  and  may  serve  for  shadows  in 
limming  excellent  well :  the  flower  hath  no  scent  that 
can  be  perceived,  but  is  only  commendable  for  the  beauty 
and  variety  thereof:  it  seldome  beareth  seedes  in  these 


cold  countries,  but  when  it  doth  it  is  contained  in  great 
heads,  being  brownish  and  round,  but  not  so  flat  as  in 
other  sorts;  the  roots  are  more  browne  on  the  outside, 
and  growing  tuberous  thicke,  as  all  others  that  are  kept 
in  gardens.” 

The  virtues  of  this  plant  are  described  as  follows: 
“  Both  the  rootes  and  the  flowers  of  the  great  Flower- 
deluces  are  of  great  use  for  the  purging  and  cleansing 
of  many  inward  as  well  as  outward  diseases,  as  all 
Authors  on  Physicke  doe  record.  Some  have  used  also 
the  grecnc  rootes  to  cleanse  the  skinne,  but  they  have 
neede  to  be  carefull  that  use  them,  lest  they  take  more 
liarme  than  good  by  the  use  of  them.  The  dryed  rootes 
called  Orris  (as  is  said)  is  of  much  use  to  make  sweete 
powders  or  other  things  to  perfume  apparrell  or  linnen. 
The  juice  or  decoction  of  the  greene  roots  doth  procure 
both  neezing  to  be  snuft  up  into  the  nostrils,  and  vom¬ 
iting  very  strongly  when  taken  inwardly.” 


A  NEW  CELERY. 


Novelties  in  vegetables  are  certainly  novel  things. 
Unlike  flowers,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  change  the 
character  of  a  vegetable,  either  in  its  outward  appear¬ 
ance,  or  in  its  esculent  properties  sutflciently  to  war¬ 
rant  the  significant  appellation  “  New.”  “  Henderson’s 
Celery  White  Plume,”  is  so  entirely  distinct  from  any 
other  form  of  this  popular  vegetable,  both  in  its  appear¬ 
ance  and  manner  of  growth,  that  we  consider  it  justly 
entitled  to  the  name  they  have  given  it,  with  the  prefix 
“New.” 

They  describe  it  as  “  being  so  easily  cultivated,  that  the 
most  inexperienced  can  grow  it  blanched  in  the  proper 
condition  for  the  table,  just  as  easily  as  Cabbage  or  Let¬ 
tuce,  its  peculiarity  being,  that  naturally  the  stalks  gnd 
portions  of  the  inner  leaves  and  heart  are  white,  so  that 
by  closing  the  stalks,  either  by  tying  them  up  with  mat¬ 
ting  or  by  simply  drawing  the  soil  up  against  the  plant 
and  pressing  it  together  with  the  hands,  and  again 
drawing  it  up  with  the  hoe  or  plow  so  as  to  keep 
the  soil  that  has  been  squeezed  against  the  Celery  in 
its  place,  the  work  of  blanching  is  completed,  while 
in  all  other  kinds  the  slow  and  troublesome  process  of 
high  banking  with  a  spade  is  a  necessity  in  addition  to 
this. 

“  It  is  well  known  that  Celery  is  highly  valued  for  table 
ornamentation,  especially  by  hotels  and  restaurants, 
and  for  this  purpose  it  is  claimed  the  ‘White  Plume’  is 
admirably  fitted,  the  inner  leaves  being  disposed  some¬ 
what  like  am  ostrich  feather,  which  suggested  the  name. 


In  addition  to  this,  they  say  that  its  eating  qualities 
are  equal  to  the  very  best  of  the  older  sorts,  being  crisp, 
solid,  and  having  that  nutty  flavor  peculiar  to  the  ‘Wal¬ 
nut’  and  some  of  the  red  sorts.  Last  season  a  few 
thousand  bunches  were  sold  for  the  first  time  in  the  New 
Y ork  markets,  and  were  quickly  disposed  of  at  nearly 
double  the  price  of  the  ordinary  kinds  of  the  same  size. 
It  was  purchased  exclusively  by  the  purveyors  for  the 
leading  hotels,  and,  from  its  beautiful  appearance  cre¬ 
ated  an  interest  in  Ibis  vegetable  which  never  had  been 
shown  before.  Its  only  drawback  is,  that  from  its  ten¬ 
derness  it  will  not  keep  as  well  into  late  winter  as  the 
green  sorts,  but  as  it  can  be  had  through  the  Christmas 
holidays,  the  time  when  Celery  is  in  greater  demand 
than  at  any  other  season,  it  will,  without  doubt,  at  once 
be  largely  grown.” 

Its  remarkable  whiteness,  without  blanching,  is  caused 
probably  by  what  is  termed  leaf  variegation,  ora  “sport,” 
which  is  generally  considered  a  diseased  condition  of  the 
pl&nt,  although  no  such  condition  is  manifested  in  its 
growth,  for  more  healthy  plants  of  any  vegetable  we 
never  saw  growing.  As  for  its  quality,  we  do  not  think 
its  flavor  as  high  as  some  of  the  well-known  varieties, 
and  herein  we  differ  from  others  who  have  given  it  con¬ 
siderable  attention.  But  from  its  attractive  appearance 
and  its  ease  of  cultivation  and  preparation,  it  must  be¬ 
come  very  popular  with  the  market  gardener.  After  we 
have  grown  it  a  season,  as  we  certainly  shall  do,  we 
shall  be  better  able  to  judge  of  its  merits. 


MONSTERA  DELICIOSA. 


We  are  indebted  to  the  Garden  for  our  illustration 
and  description  of  this  singular  and  truly  beautiful 
plant.  We  were  particularly  impressed  with  its  beauty 
when  we  saw  it,  during  the  past  summer,  in  full  fruit 
in  the  greenhouse  of  C.  A.  Dana,  Esq.,  Dosoris,  N.  Y. 


The  illustration  fairly  represents  the  specimen  we  saw, 
which  was  grown  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  without 
the  high  temperature  this  plant  was  supposed  to  require 
for  its  full  development. 

“A  more  noble  plant  than  Monstera  deliciosa,  or  Tome- 
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lia  fragrans,  as  some  call  it,  we  could  not  name,  either 
for  the  stove,  greenhouse,  or  the  sub-tropical  garden  in 
summer.  Apart  from  its  stately  aspect,  it  bears  large 
succulent  fruits  possessing  a  luscious  Pine-apple  flavor. 
The  reason  why  this  fruit  is  not  more  appreciated  is  on 
account  of  its  being  invested  in  an  outer  Igyer,  consist- 


devoted  exclusively  to  tropical  Aroids,  still  it  may  grow 
to  perfection  in  small  houses  provided  there  is  sufficient 
heat  and  moisture.  It  is  never,  however,  seen  to 
thorough  advantage  unless  it  is  so  placed  that  the 
roots  have  free  access  to  water  in  aj.sim.ilar  manner 
to  that  suggested  by  the  engraving,  which  represents 


Monstera  Deliciosa  (Ed  ble-fruitcd  Tropical  Arum). 


ing  of  short,  stiff  hairs,  similar  to  those  found  in  Rose 
hips,  but  this  can  be  wholly  removed  if  the  fruit  is 
perfectly  ripe,  leaving  the  succulent  part  of  the  fruit 
entire.  In  some  large  gardens  it  is,  like  the  Banana, 
grown  especially  for  its  fruits,  and  is  considered  a  choice 
addition  to  the  dessert.  Though  the  gigantic  stature  of 
this  noble  Aroid,  such  as  it  assumes  in  its  native  habitat 
(the  forests  of  Mexico),  can  only  be  .seen  in  spacious 
hothouses,  as,  for  example,  in  those  at  Kew,  which  are 


a  fully-developed  specimen  bearing  fruit.  E"  It  delights 
in  places  where  it  can  cling  to  a  moist  wall,  or  twine 
its  pliant  branches  round  the  stem  of  a  tree'for  support, 
and  where  also  its  thong-like  roots  can  dip]  amK  ramify 
in  a  water  tank,  which  is  usually  placed  in  all  Tropical 
hothouses. 

“When  grown  in  these  hot,  moist  stoves, rit  develops 
rapidly,  and  its  singular  perforated  foliage,  together 
with  the  quaint  forms  which  it  often  assumes,  strikes 
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tlie  uninitiated  with  wonder,  and  when  studded  with  its 
cone-like  fruits  it  certainly  presents  a  highly  ornamen¬ 
tal  appearance.  High  temperature  and  dense  shade 
are,  however,  by  no  means  necessary  for  its  welfare  ; 
it  enjoys  a  light,  somewhat  airy  position,  and  when  so 
placed  it  assumes  a  more  shrubby,  compact,  short- 
jointed  habit,  and  may  be  utilized  for  the  decoration  of 
apartments,  corridors,  &c.  It  should  always  find  a 
place  in  sub-tropical  arrangements,  as  it  does  well  in 
sheltered  nooks  or  similar  situations  throughout  the 
summer.  Although  the  Monstera  will  thrive  in  a  low 
temperature,  it  will  not  develop  its  true  character  as  a 
fruit-bearing  plant  unless  a  brisk,  growing  heat  be 
maintained  during  the  spring  and  early  summer 
months.  The  elements  of  success  in  order  to  obtain 
fruit  are  heat,  light,  and  moisture,  and,  provided  these 
conditions  be  one  and  all  supplied,  success  will  be  in¬ 


sured.  Any  form  of  training  may  be  adopted  which 
will  bring  the  plant  well  up  towards  the  glass.  It  may 
be  made  to  cover  a  portion  or  the  whole  of  the  back 
wall  trellis,  or,  what  is'  preferable,  it  may  be  trained 
round  forked  tree-stumps,  a  system  which  suits  it 
admirably.  It  may  be  grown  in  a  tub,  but  preference 
should  be  given  to  planting  it  out  in  a  good  body  of 
fibrous  peat  and  loam  in  equal  proportions,  which 
should  rest  upon  a  good  drainage  of  brick  rubble. 
Thus  placed,  unlimited  supplies  of  water  may  be  given 
in  hot  weather,  and  the  fruit  will  be  fine  in  quality  and 
abundant. 

‘  ‘  It  may  be  seen  thriving  on  the  rock-work  in  the 
winter  garden,  Regent’s  Park,  where  the  temperature  is 
that  of  a  cool  conseryatory.  Here,  however,  it  was 
originally  planted  when  the  part  of  the  house  it  grows 
in  was  kept  at  an  ordinary  stove  temperature.” 


FLOWERING  SHRUBS. 


The  pursuit  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful  con¬ 
stitute  one  of  the  greatest  delights  of  the  dweller  in  the 
country.  Not  that  a  person  confined  to  the  limits  of  a 
city  does  not  experience  the  same  delights  when  oppor¬ 
tunities  offer,  but  one  who  lives  in  the  country  has 
abundant  facilities  for  the  pursuit,  which  are  denied,  by 
his  environments,  to  the  dweller  in  a  city.  A.nd  yet 
we  find  too  frequently  that  the  farm  or  the  rural  villa 
has  but  little  of  the  beautiful  about  it  beyond  the  green 
grass  and  the  always  attractive  trees.  At  the  same  time 
one  finds  that  the  opportunities  of  making  even  grass 
and  trees  more  beautiful  by  arrangement,  grouping, 
choice,  and  culture  are  too  often  neglected,  and  the 
homestead  is  surrounded  by  an  uncouth,  tangled,  and 
unattractive  growth,  which  is  by  the  attempt  at  culture 
made  a  libel  upon  Nature.  Better  have  a  field  of  pota¬ 
toes,  or  a  simple  meadow,  or  a  piece  of  natural  woods 
in  the  front  of  the  dwelling,  than  an  abortive  attempt 
at  a  plantation,  which  may  have  all  the  elements  of 
beauty  in  it,  but  hidden  under  a  rough,  ugly  crust  of 
neglect;  as  the  native  brilliance  of  the  gem  may  be  hid¬ 
den  in  the  unattractive  appearance  of  the  rough  dia¬ 
mond,  or  the  glitter  of  the  gold  may  be  obscured  by  the 
stony  covering  of  the  rock  in  the  ore. 

There  is  beauty  in  Nature,  in  her  wild,  errant  ways, 
but  this  is  destroyed  as  soon  as  man  comes  in  and  tries 
to  improve  it,  unless  he  does  this  by  the  exercise  of  the 
highest  art,  and  displaces  the  natural  beauty  by  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  one,  which  is  beautiful  because  it  is 
wholly  art.  Thus  one  may  penetrate  into  the  wilder¬ 
ness  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  see  there  the  cascade  which 
pours  over  a  ledge  of  rocks  one  hundred  feet  above  him, 
breaking  into  spray,  and  the  white  foam  tumbling  over 
the  brown  and  gray  crags,  patched  over  with  tufts  of 
grass  and  waving  ferns,  and  behind  these,  thickets  of 
Rhododendrons  forming  masses  of  variegated  color  made 
up  of  dark  green  leaf,  brown  stem,  and  brilliant  white 
or  pink  flower,  and  behind  these  again  the  nodding 
Hemlocks  and  stiff  Spruces,  with  the  taller  Pines  and 
Magnolias,  clothing  the  sloping  hills  which  shut  in  the 
valley,  and  he  will  have  a  glimpse  of  some  of  the  beauties 
of  nature.  But  to  try  to  improve  upon  this  by  art  would 


spoil  it  all.  In  contrast  to  this  one  may  see  a  smooth 
green  lawn  bordered  by  trees,  and  these  flanked  by 
flowering  shrubs  arranged  skillfully  in  groups  and 
chosen  for  their  successive  periods  of  flowering,  all 
these  closing  in  the  space  and  giving  an  appearance  of 
quiet  and  retirement,  which  is  the  charm  of  country 
life;  and  besides,  here  and  there  a  mass  of  color,  fur¬ 
nished  by  blooming  shrubs,  which  break  up  the  space 
into  vistas,  and  so  give  an  appearance  of  extent  and 
distance  to  buc  a  small  space  of  ground,  which  would 
even  appear  the  smaller  were  it  not  thus  broken  up  by 
the  use  of  art,  skillfully  applied.  Every  farm  house  or 
other  country  dwelling  might  be  made  attractive  in 
this  way  at  a  very  small  expense  if  the  materials  could 
only  be  well  chosen.  But  there  is  a  too  general  neglect 
of  these  aids  and  helps  to  the  enjoyments  of  a  moral 
life.  The  means  are  ready  but  the  ways  are  not 
known,  simply  because  few  know  how  greet  a  variety 
of  flowering  shrubs  there  are  to  choose  from,  or  how  to 
choose  so  as  to  have  a  succession  of  bloom. 

The  enumeration  of  these  may  be  useful  to  many 
readers  who  are  desirous  of  availing  themselves  of  every 
opportunity  of  securing  all  the  enjoyment  possible  in 
the  somewhat  secluded  country  life;  for  on  the  farm 
there  is  but  little  to  be  enjoyed  but  what  is  provided  for 
from  within. 

First,  in  the  spring,  like  a  shower  of  golden  promises 
for  the  summer,  comes  the  Forsythia  viridissima.  This 
is  a  shrub,  with  bright  yellow  flowers,  which  appear 
before  the  foliage;  popularly  it  is  the  “  Yellow-Bells,” 
so-called  from  the  bell-shaped  flowers  which  come 
from  buds  formed  on  the  wood  of  the  previous  year. 
And  just  here  we  might  mention  that  upon  this  and 
the  contrary  habit  of  flowering  the  forming  of  shrubs 
depends.  Clearly,  it  will  not  do  to  prune  in  the  winter 
or  early  spring  a  plant  whose  flower-buds  are  already 
formed,  while  it  will  be  an  advantage  to  prune  at  that 
season  one  whose  flower-buds  are  formed  later,  on  new 
growth,  and  which  should  not  be  pruned  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  or  early  fall,  when  the  new  wood  is  ripening  from 
which  the  next  year’s  bearing  shoots  are  to  come.  This 
difference  is  one  to  be  studied  and  well  noted.  After 
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the  Forsythia,  the  Japan  Quinces  came  into  bloom,  bril¬ 
liant  indeed  with  their  deep  scarlet,  Wild-Rose-like 
flowers,  covering  branch  and  twig,  except  the  latest 
growth,  from  the  very  base  of  the  bush  to  the  ends  of 
the  wood.  There  are  a  white  and  a  bluish-flowered 
variety,  and  another  named  Umbelicata,  which  has 
Rose-red  flowers  that  are  succeeded  by  large,  showy 
fruit.  For  a  group  to  be  backed  by  a  larger  one  of 
Arbor  Yitse  or  a  few  Spruces  nothing  is  better  than  these 
Japan  Quinces.  For  a  boundary  hedge,  too,  a  row  of 
these  Quinces  of  the  three  kinds  intermingled  and  kept 
within  bounds  by  clipping  would  be  very  desirable. 

The  Rhododendron  family  including  various  Azaleas, 
and  the  gorgeous  Rhododendron  cataivbiense,  with  its 
large,  dense  spikes  of  bloom,  glossy,  dark,  evergreen 
leaves,  are  exceedingly  beautiful.  These  bloom  in  May 
and  later  on.  The  Deutzias,  of  which  the  first  is  Deut- 
zia  gracilis,  =an  exquisitely  beautiful,  dwarf,  compact 
bush,  which  covers  itself  with  'spikes  of  pretty  white 
flowers,  and  the  second  is  Deutzia  crenata  flore  pleno,  a 
taller  bush  with  pinkish  and  white  double  flowers  in 
long  spikes,  bloom  in  June.  The  Silver-Bell,  ( Halesia .)  a 
low,  graceful  tree,  native  to  the  North  Carolina  forests, 
blooms  also  at  this  time,  The  Weigelas,  white  and  rose- 
colored,  flower  a  little  later,  and  another,  Weigela  splen- 
dens,  blooms  in  September,  and  is  a  remarkably  hand¬ 
some  shrub.  The  Syringas,  of  which  Pliiladelplius 
coronarius  is  the  first  to  bloom  in  June,  following 
closely  upon  the  Weigela,  are  a  family  of  very  useful 
shrubs.  Philadelphus  gordonianus  blooms  later;  Pliila- 
delphus  grandiflorus  has  large,  showy  flowers,  and 
Philadelphus  laxus  has  still  larger.  All  these  are  white 
flowered,  and  other  varieties  are  later  in  flowering.  In 
June,  which  is  the  month  of  flowers,  the  yellow-wood, 
Cladastris  tinctoria,  also  called  Virgilea  lutea,  comes 
into  blossom.  This  is  a  small  tree,  and  standing  alone 
is  very  ornamental  with  its  rounded  head,  compound 
leaves,  like  those  of  the  Locusts,  and  its  white,  sweet- 
scented,  pea-shaped  flowers  hanging  profusely  in  long, 
drooping  racemes,  which  cover  the  tree.  If  there  were 
but  one  tree  to  be  chosen,  it  should  be  this,  both  for  its 
bloom  and  its  leaves,  which  become  yellow  in  autumn. 
Later  in  July  the  Kolreuteria  paniculata  bursts  into 
bloom.  This  is  a  small,  round-headed  tree,  and  bears 
late  in  July  large  panicles  of  brilliant  golden-yellow 
blossoms;  the  leaves  turn  to  a  fine  yellow  in  autumn. 
Just  before  this  Pavia  macrostachya,  the  dwarf,  sweet- 
scented,  white-flowering  Horse-Chestnut  shows  its  deli¬ 
cate  feathery  spikes  or  sprays  of  cream-colored,  slender 
flowers,  with  their  projecting  reddish  tipped  anthers. 


These  flowers  have  a  peculiar  sweet  and  agreeable  odor, 
and  when  the  bush  has  been  trained  properly,  it  is  sur¬ 
passingly  beautiful.  It  has  the  digitate,  five-parted  leaf 
peculiar  to  the  Horse-Chestnut  tribe.  It  is  wholly  lost  and 
thrown  away  when  crowdedamongothertrees,  and  should 
stand  alone  on  the  side  of  a  lawn  or  in  a  bend  of  a  path. 
It  stools  from  the  root,  sending  up  a  number  of  stems, 
and  when  placed  alone  forms  a  close  bush  much  longer 
and  wider  than  it  is  high.  When  in  bloom  and  covered 
with  its  creamy  white  feathery  spikes,  it  is  not  equaled 
by  any  other  shrub,  except,  perhaps,  the  gorgeous  Rho¬ 
dodendrons  under  the  very  best  care  and  cultivation. 
These  come  easily  first  in  the  list  of  shrubs,  with  their 
brilliant  white,  pink,  or  red  clusters  of  flowers,  each 
cluster  scarcely  to  be  put  into  a  peck  measure.  But  it 
is  rare,  indeed,  that  Rhododendrons  are  thus  seen  in  our 
dry,  hot  summers,  requiring,  as  they  do,  a  cool,  damp, 
shaded  situation,  such  as  the  rocky  banks  of  a  moun¬ 
tain  stream  where  the  air  is  moist  with  the  spray  of  a 
tumbling  cascade.  They  are  mountaineers,  strictly, 
and  perhaps  can  never  be  seen  to  better  advantage  than 
in  the  narrow  gorges  in  the  Swiss  mountains,  although 
they  furnish  one  of  the  greatest  charms  of  our  own 
Blue  Mountain  region  from  West  Virginia  southward. 

The  latest  flowering  shrubs  are  the  Atheas,  known 
commonly  as  “Rose  of  Sharon.”  These  belong  to  the 
Hibiscus  family  of  the  order  Malvacece,  to  which  the 
Cotton  Plant,  the  Hollyhocks,  and  the  Marsh-mallow 
belong,  and  have  the  typical  form  of  flower  of  these. 
There  are  several  varieties,  of  which  the  rarer  are  but 
seldom  seen  and  are  very  handsome.  The  plant  in  any 
form  is  a  fine  one,  but  as  some  varieties  have  double 
flowers  they  are  more  desirable.  Hibiscus  syriacus  has 
violet-red  flowers ;  variety  Due  de  Brabant  is  purple 
and  one  of  the  best  bloomers;  there  is  a  double-flowered 
variety  of  this  kind;  variety  Leopoldii  has  double  flesh- 
colored  flowers,  with  laciniated  leaves;  other  varieties 
are  red,  pure  white,  white  with  purple  outside,  and  a 
double  violet  colored  one.  About  this  time  the  large 
panicled  Hydrangea  produces  its  enormous  conical  clus¬ 
ters  of  pure  flowers  in  the  greatest  abundance.  A  small 
plant  not  more  than  five  feet  high  may  easily  have 
more  than  a  hundred  of  these  panicles,  some  more  than 
a  foot  long,  hanging  gracefully  at  the  ends  of  the 
drooping  stems.  The  flowerets  continue  opening  from 
the  base  to  the  apex,  until  the  first  frosts  cause  them  to 
blush  and  then  fade  into  a  dull  pink  color,  when  their 
glory  departs  with  that  of  the  season,  and  we  may 
hasten  to  prepare  for  the  quickly-coming  winter. — 
Henry  Stewart  in  N.  Y.  Times. 


SPECIMEN  PLANTS. 


This  is  a  bit  of  sidewalk  conversation  I  heard  the 
other  day  as  I  passed  along  the  street:  “Come  and  see 
my  nev?  silk  quilt.”  “  I  will !”  “  I  wish  you  could  see 

one  my  cousin  in  New  York  is  making.  I  have  just  re¬ 
turned  home  from  a  visit  to  her.  So  many  pieces,  and 
every  piece  embroidered — Japanese  style  you  know,  and 
she  is  going  to  line  it  with  new  ottoman  silk  that  cost 
two  dollars  a  yard.  Now,  that  is  what  I  call  foolish  !” 


“Ditto,  the  whole  of  it,”  thought  I.  Another  thought 
came  into  my  mind.  “  Why  don’t  ladies  turn  their  atten¬ 
tion  more  to  plant-raising  and  less  to  patch-work;  more 
to  growing  real  flowers  and  less  to  making  imitations  of 
them  on  silk  and  satin  ?”  Don’t  think  I  despise  patch- 
work  or  embroidery;  indeed,  I  shall  confess  to  ^its  be¬ 
witchingness,  and  own  that  I  sometimes  do  a  little;., but 
I  mean  where  'so  many  hours  are  spent,  weeks — even 
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months — on  crazy  quilts,  crazy  pillows  (the  last  achieve¬ 
ment  I  heard  of  was  the  Garfield  monument  pattern  for 
a  quilt,  the  craziest  idea  yet).  Then  I  think  part  of  the 
time  would  be  more  profitably  spent  growing  flowers; 
it  certainly  would  be  more  healthy  work.  Every  lady 
is  fond  of  plants;  many  keep  them  that  do  not  know 
how  to  care  for  them,  and  they  either  die  outright  or 
the  owner  wishes  they  would;  then  she  would  throw 
them  away. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  have  a  few  nice  plants  and  very 
little  work — if  one  knows  how.  The  first  thing  is  good 
potting  earth;  rotted  sod  one  half,  the  other  half  made 
up  of  well-rotted  cow-manure  and  leaf-mold  passed 
through  a  coarse  sieve.  Almost  any  plant  will  grow  in 
this.  If  you  cannot  get  this  yourself,  almost  any  florist 
can  supply  it.  Next  you  want  common  earthern  pots, 
soaked  in  water,  if  new,  to  fill  up  the  pores;  wash 
inside  and  out,  if  old.  A  plant  will  grow  better  in  a 
clean  pot,  because  the  water  will  drain  off  quicker.  If 
the  inside  of  the  pot  is  dirty,  when  you  want  to  turn 
the  plant  out  to  see  if  it  needs  re-potting,  you  will  find 
the  roots  will  stick  to  the  sides  of  the  pot.  and  many  of 
them  will  be  broken;  if  clean,  it  will  come  out  like 
jelly  from  a  mold.  The  next  thing  is  the  plants. 
Spring  is  a  good  time  to  begin  a  specimen  plant.  What  I 
mean  by  a  specimen  plant  is  one  that  shall  be  well- 
grown,  healthy,  good  shape,  and  full  of  bloom  all  win¬ 
ter.  “  Rome  was  not  built  in  a,  day,”  nor  can  you  grow 
a.  plant  in  a  few  days.  An  Abutilon  is  one  of  the 
easiest  plants  I  know  of  to  begin  with.  Suppose  you 
have  a  small  plant  such  as  is  sold  in  the  spring;  it  is  in 
a  three  or  four-inch  pot;  turn  the  plant  out  on  your  left 
hand  to  see  if  the  ball  of  earth  is  full  of  roots;  if  it  is, 
repot  it  into  a  pot  two  sizes  larger — if  not  let  it  alone 
until  it  is.  Watch  it,  and  when  it  needs  it  repot  it. 
This  must  be  done  during  summer,  as  the  plant  needs  ; 
the  pot  can  be  sunk  in  the  ground  when  it  is  warm 
enough;  be  careful  to  keep  a  piece  of  broken  pot  over 
the  hole  in  the  bottom,  else  the  roots  will  go  through 
into  the  earth  below.  The  first  of  September  it  can  be 
repotted  for  the  last  time;  every  time  it  is  newly  potted 
it  needs  shading  for  a  few  days,  and  the  foliage  kept 


sprinkled,  but  not  much  at  the  roots.  All  the  summer 
it  must  be  watered  regularly,  also  trained.  If  you  wish 
it  tree-shaped  let  it  grow  as  tall  as  you  wish,  keeping  all 
side-shoots  rubbed  off  ;  then  nip  the  top  out  and  let  the 
side-branches  start  near  the  top.  If  you  prefer  it 
bushy  let  the  side-shoots  grow,  pinching  here  and  there 
to  make  the  plant  a  good  shape.  Do  not  let  it  bloom 
through  the  summer;  after  you  have  repotted  the  last 
time  let  the  buds  form,  and  by  Thanksgiving  you  will 
have  a  plant  to  be  proud  of.  The  Achania  Malvaviscus 
grows  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Ahutilon,  and  needs 
the  same  treatment.  Its  brilliant  scarlet  flowers  are 
produced  all  winter.  Winter-blooming  Fuchsias,  like 
Speciosa,  Carl  Holt  and  Earl  of  Beacon  sfield,  make 
handsome  specimens — especially  the  latter;  it  has  very 
large  foliage  and  flowers,  as  large  again  as  Speciosa, 
which  it  resembles  somewhat.  Heliotrope  will  grow 
into  a  large  bush,  and  make  a  fragrant  bouquet  of 
itself  all  winter.  A  white  variety  called  Snow-wreath 
has  very  large, handsome  foliage  and  handsomely-shaped 
trusses  of  bloom,  with  just  the  least  possible  tint  of 
lavender.  Even  common  varieties  of  Geraniums  can 
be  made  to  bear  from  fifteen  to  twenty  trusses  of  flow¬ 
ers  at  one  time  instead  of  the  puny  specimens  we  often 
see.  All  that  is  needed  to  accomplish  the  work  is  rich 
earth;  let  your  plants  get  pot-bound,  if  you  wish  them 
to  flower  well,  water,  watch  and  wait.  It  is  pleasant 
work  to  raise  seedling  plants,  such  as  Gloxinias,  Cy¬ 
clamen,  Chinese  Primroses,  Single  Dahlias,  Gladiolus, 
Carnations  and  others.  All  you  need  is  good  seed,  fine- 
sifted  earth,  shallow  boxes,  warmth  and  moisture — and 
a  little  patience — and  you  may  get  some  hew  vaiiety, 
as  plants  grown  from  seed  are  likely  to  be  a  little  differ¬ 
ent  from  seed  sown.  It  is  as  interesting  to  grow  a  Carna¬ 
tion  from  seed  as  to  work  it  on  satin  with  crewels.  A 
tiny  seed  pushes  its  way  up  through  the  black  mold,  so 
small  you  can  scarcely  see  it;  it  unfolds  day  by  day,  in¬ 
creasing  in  size  and  beauty.  How  eager  we  watch  for 
the  first  signs  of  color  in  the  bud;  note  the  shape  to  see 
if  it  is  anything  unusual;  watch  it  until  fairly  open. 
It  is  as  exciting  as  to  embroider  one  more  flower,  just 
to  see  how  it  is  going  to  look.  Try  it,  and  see  ! 

Mrs.  M.  Plumstead. 


A  DREAM  OF  SUMMER. 


Bland  as  the  morning  breath  of  June 
The  southwest  breezes  play, 

And  through  its  haze,  the  winter  noon 
Seems  warm  as  summer’s  day. 

The  snow-plumed  Angel  of  the  North 
Has  dropped  his  icy  spear; 

Again  the  mossy  earth  looks  forth, 
Again  the  streams  gush  clear. 

The  fox  his  hillside  cell  forsakes, 

The  muskrat  leaves  his  nook. 

The  bluebird  in  the  meadow  brakes 
Is  singing  with  the  brook. 

“  Bear  up,  O  mother  Nature !”  cry 
Bird,  breeze,  and  streamlet  free  ; 

“  Our  winter  voices  prophesy 
Of  summer  days  to  thee  !  ” 


So,  in  those  winters  of  the  soul, 

By  bitter  blasts  and  drear 
O'erswept  from  memory’s  frozen  pole, 

Will  sunny  days  appear. 

Reviving  Hope  and  Faith,  they  show. 

The  soul  its  living  powers, 

And  how  beneath  the  winter's  snow 
Lie  germs  of  summer  flowers  ! 

The  Night  is  mother  of  the  Day, 

The  Winter  of  the  Spring,  % 

And  ever  upon  old  Decay 
The  greenest  Mosses  cling. 

Behind  the  cloud  the  starlight  lurks, 

Through  showers  the  sunbeams  fall ; 

For  God,  who  loveth  all  his  works, 

Has  left  his  Hope  with  all !  — Whittier. 


SEED  AND  PLANT  GROWERS. 


But  few  of  the  readers  of  the  Cabinet,  the  lovers  of 
plants,  or  the  growers  of  vegetables  m  general,  have 
the  slightest  idea  of  the  extent  of  seed,  bulb  and  plant 
growing  necessary  to  meet  the  annual  demand  there  is 
for  these  various  productions.  We  intend  visiting  the 
more  prominent  nurserymen,  seed-growers  and  florists 
throughout  our  country,  examine  their  stocks,  notice 
their  methods  of  operation,  and  give  our  readers  the 
benefit,  if  any  there  be,  of  our  observation.  We  shall 
not  take  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  supposed 
to  stand  in  the  scale  of  influence  in  the  community,  or 
their  extent  of  productions,  but  as  we  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  we  shall  give  them  a  call  and  make  our  re¬ 
ports.  We  do  this  to  see  if  our  advertisers  have  all  they 
pretend  to  have,  and  if  it  is  in  quality  what  it  is  rep¬ 
resented  to  be  ;  and  moreover,  what  is  new  and  good 
we  desire  to  see  for  our  pleasure. 

Our  first  report  is  of  a  visit  to  the  well-known  estab¬ 
lishment  of  James  Vick,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  made  during 
the  past  summer.  An  innate  love  for  flowers,  or  more 
properly  speaking,  an  ungovernable  passion  for  the 
beautiful  and  good  in  the  flower,  compelled  Mr.  Vick  to 
leave  the  editor’s  chair  to  pursue  a  business  wholly  con¬ 
genial  to  his  tastes,  and  for  which  his  indomitable  per¬ 
severance  combined  with  his  (thorough  knowledge  of 
and  love  for  plants  eminently  fitted  him.  The  rise  and 
progress  of  his  business  was  a  marvel  to  every  one,  and 
the  envy  of  the  many  who  were  unable  to  understand, 
or  to  appreciate  the  tastes  of  the  people,  and  without 
the  courage  to  attempt  a  business  that  the  community 
were  sure  to  appreciate  and  sustain.  Mr.  Vick  was  an 
enthusiast  in  the  strongest  sense  of  the  term  ;  he  was 
never  content  with  the  flowers  as  he  found  them,  and 
as  others  had  grown  them,  but  in  all  wavs  tried  to  se¬ 
cure  something  better.  His  enthusiasm  gave  floricul¬ 
ture  a  greater  impetus  than  all  the  seedsmen  in  this 
country  at  the  time  he  started  in  business,  had  been  able 
to  give  it.  Though  seemingly  over-sanguine  in  all  his 
business  undertakings,  the  result  shows,  that  all  his 
hopes  ripened  to  fruition.  Since  Mr.  Vick’s  death  a 
marked  change  is  noticed  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
business.  The  many  experiments  in  the  growing  of 
seeds,  bulbs  and  plants,  and  in  selection  and  hybrid¬ 
ization  which  was  necessary  when  the  business  was 
first  started,  is  no  longer  required.  Much  of  this  work 
is  still  carried  on;  .at  the  same  time,  experience  has 
shown  that  many  kinds  of  seeds  and  bulbs,  that  they 
once  grew,  can  be  more  profitably  grown  elsewhere, 
and  also,  many  seeds  that  they  use  could  not  be  got 
from  other  growers,  that  would  satisfy  their  customers. 
Consequently,  while  growing  less  varieties  than 
formerly,  their  seed-growing  has  very  largely  increased. 
The  growingpf  many  kinds  that  are  of  but  little  im¬ 
portance  has  been  abandoned,  and  the  acreage  of  those 
of  greater  importance  largely  increased. 

The  principal  flower  seeds  now  grown  are  as  follows : 
Balsams — this  popular  flower  is  growm  by  the  acre,  and 
in  all  the  best-known  varieties,  in  the  selection  of 
which  great  care  is  manifested,  as  the  flowers  were  re¬ 
markably  fine,  and  the  different  colors  well  defined, 


and  their  stocks  uncommonly  pure.  Phlox  Drummondi 
is  a  specialty,  and  the  reputation  they  have  for  their 
splendid  varieties  is  well  deserved.  Petunias,  both 
double  and  single,  in  every  variety,  are  there  produced  in 
quantities,  seemingly  large  enough  to  supply  the  world. 
The  fringed  variety  originated  with  them,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  best  grown.  Pansies,  as  fine  as  we  have  ever 
seen  cultivated,  we  found  there  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  supply  their  trade.  Asters  seemed  quite  at  home,  and 
a  better  display  of  well-defined  varieties  could  not  be 
desired.  On  one  of  their  farms  the  soil  appears  well 
adapted  for  Verbenas;  these  are  grown  by  the  acre, 
both  for  seed  and  for  stock-plants. 

Among  the  bulbs  we  were  bewildered;  their  stock  of 
Gladiolus  was  simply  immense.  We  were  disappointed 
in  not  seeing  them  in  flower,  having  anticipated  a  great 
treat  among  our  favorites.  As  far  as  we  were  able  to 
judge  their  soil  is  not  as ‘well  adapted  for  the  growing 
of  Gladiolus  as  some  others;  we  could  not  say  positively 
about  that,  as  the  excessive  rains  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season  had  rendered  successful  cultivation  an  impossi¬ 
bility.  We  were  pleased  to  see  them  growing  seedlings 
on  a  very  large  scale;  this  is  a  move  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion.  as  our  American  seedlings  far  surpass  the  French 
and  English-named  sorts.  Lilies  of  nearly  every  known 
sort  were,  in  most  cases,  looking  remarkably  well.  Their 
plantings  of  these  were  so  scattered  that  it  was  impossible 
to  judge  of  their  extent;  but  the  fact  of  their  growing 
them  for  their  wholesale  trade  shows  plainly  what  their 
productions  must  be.  Dahlias  were  just  coming  into 
bloom,  and  of  these  we  cannot  give  an  opinion  as  to 
their  quality,  as  they  were  not  far  enough  advanced 
to  show.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  but  that  the  hundreds  of 
labels  shown  represented  an  equal  number  of  varieties, 
and  those  varieties  of  the  best  quality. 

Of  plants  but  little  can  be  said,  as  stock-plants  only 
were  to  be  seen;  these  were  all  that  could  he  desired. 
Rochester  is  evidently  the  home  of  the  Geranium ;  their 
heavy  soil  seems  to  meet  its  requirements.  Never  have 
we  seen  larger  or  more  perfect  trusses  of  flowers  than 
we  saw  there.  Roses,  particularly  the  hybrid  perpetu¬ 
ate,  were  remarkably  healthy  and  strong.  Their  green¬ 
houses  are  ample  and  well-arranged  for  the  growth  of 
bedding-plants,  of  which  they  use  many  thousands 
annually. 

Strawberries,  and  other  small  fruits,  are  extensively 
grown,  and,  we  should  say,  grown  well. 

The  vegetable-seed  grounds  or  farms  we  did  not  have 
time  to  inspect;  they  informed  us,  however,  that  all,  or 
nearly  all  their  vegetable  seeds  are  grown  under  their 
own  supervision,  if  not  on  their  own  farms.  Onion 
seed  is  one  of  their  specialties,  and  they  sell  that  only 
which  is  of  their  own  production,  excepting,  of  course, 
the  seed  of  those  sorts  which  is  not  grown  in  this 
country.  Tomato,  Cucumber  and  Cabbage  seeds  are  all 
included  in  their  more  important  productions.  The 
want  of  time  prevented  our  inspection  of  all  tlieir  grow¬ 
ing  crops;  we  saw  sufficient,  however,  to  satisfy  us  that 
their  seeds,  bulbs  and  plants  are  of  such  a  character 
that  they  cannot  but  give  the  most  perfect  satisfaction. 
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Ampelopsis  Bipinnata.— (Pepper  Vine.) 


HARDY  VINES  AND  CREEPERS. 


The  beauty  of  vines  and  creepers,  and  their  adapta¬ 
tion  to  ornamental  gardening,  their  uses  in  the  green¬ 
house,  the  conservatory  and  the  window -garden,  are  so 
gonerally  known  that  our  readers  need  not  be  reminded 
them.  A  il  ( f  them,  however,  may  not  know  that  many 


of  the  most  vigorous  and  beautiful  vines  in  the  world 
are  indigenous  in  the  woods  of  nearly  all  our  States, 
growing  to  the  summits  of  lofty  trees,  covering  walls 
and  fences  in  the  most  artistic  manner,  and  creeping 
over  and  among  rocks  where  but  little  other  vegetation 
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will  thrive.  The  different  sorts  of  vines  may  be  distin¬ 
guished  as  creepers,  twiners,  climbers  and  trailers.  The 
creepers  are  those  which  throw  out  adventitious  roots 
from  their  stems  as  they  climb,  by  which  they  attach 
themselves  to  the  bark  of  trees  and  rough  walls,  like 
the  Virginia  Creeper  and  English  Ivy.  Twiners, 
Honeysuckles  for  instance,  rise  by  winding  round  and 
round  objects  with  which  they  come  in  contact. 
Climbers,  rise  by  having  tendrils  which  lay  hold  of 
twigs  of  trees,  or  fix  themselves  in  crevices,  and  sup¬ 
port  the  Arine  till  its  large  arms  have  wreathed  them¬ 
selves  upon  some  other  support — grape  vines,  for  in¬ 
stance, — or  without  tendrils,  by  the  mere  force  of  their 
growth  overlying  the  branches  of  trees,  and  finding 
support  by  hanging  over  them,  like  the  wild  Roses. 
Trailers  are  those  which  prefer  to  creep  upon  the  ground 
like  the  low-vine  Blackberry.  Prominent  among  our 
native  creepers  is  the  well-known 

VIRGINIA  CREEPER, 

Ampelopsis  quinquefolia,  often  called  the  American 
Ivy,  though  it  has  little  resemblance  to  the  tine  Ivy,  ex¬ 
cept  in  its  power  of  adhesion  to  the  bark  of  trees,  and 
to  walls,  and  in  the  fact  that  it  forms  an  equally  luxuri¬ 
ant  mass  of  foliage  upon  them.  The  leaf  is  composed  of 
five  irregularly  serrate  leaflets,  radiating  from  a  com¬ 
mon  point  of  intersection.  These  are  usually  quite 
glossy  on  the  upper  surface.  In  a  deep  rich  soil  the 
plant  is  of  very  rapid  growth,  attaching  itself  firmly  to 
wood  or  stone  buildings,  or  to  the  trunks  of  old  trees, 
and  soon  covers  these  objects  with  a  fine  mantle  of  rich 
foliage.  Nothing  can  be  more  admirably  adapted  than 
this  plant  for  concealing  out-buildings  and  disguising 
the  unsightly  stone  fences  which  are  so  common  and  so 
great  a  deformity  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Its 
flowers  have  no  beauty,  but  it  is  well  worth  growing  as 
an  ornamental  plant,  from  the  brilliant  scarlet  and 
orange  which  its  leaves  assume  in  autumn,  and  which 
look  particularly  well  at  that  season  when,  intermingled 
with  those  of  the  common  Ivy,  or  with  the  Cedars,  on 
which  it  naturally  climbs,  from  the  fine  contrast  they 
afford,  and  as  Thoreau  says  of  the  Red  Maple,  ‘  ‘  its  virtues, 
not  its  sins,  are  as  scarlet.” 

A.  tricuspidata,  known  to  the  trade  as  Ampelopsis 
Veitchii,  a  native  of  Japan,  is  a  very  beautiful  variety, 
more  compact  in  habit  than  the  foregoing,  and  has 
very  bright,  dark  foliage,  flushed  with  red  in  summer, 
changing  to  brilliant  crimson  in  autumn.  It  is  a  rapid¬ 
growing,  slender  climber,  provided  with  short-branched, 
tendril-like  holdfasts,  each  branch  of  which  is  provided 
with  a  sucker  or  disc,  by  means  of  which  it  holds  fast 
to  the  surface  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  whether 
stone,  brick  or  tree-bark.  Its  slender  stems  are  at  first 
provided  with  simple  cordate-toothed  leaves  lying 
closely  over  each  other;  as  it  gains  vigor,  they  become 
three-lobed,  and  eventually  they  are  divided  to  the  base 
into  three  leaflets.  It  is  a  most  elegant  miniature 
creeper,  and,  like  our  native  species,  will  endure  and 
thrive  well  in  the  smoke  and  dust  so  common  in  many 
of  our  cities.  The  flowers  are,  as  in  the  other  species, 
inconspicuous.  It  clings  so  closely  by  its  suckers  that 
when  once  started  against  a  wall  no  further  attention 
will  be  required  to  keep  it  in  position,  and  wall  cover 
any  surface  quite  as  evenly  and  regularly  as  though  it 
had  had  artificial  training. 

Ampelopsis  bipinnata  (see  illustration)  commonly 


known  as  Pepper  Vine,  and  Vitis  bipinnata,  by  Torrey 
and  Gray,  a  native  species,  common  in  West  Virginia, 
Ohio  and  southward,  is  a  free-growing  hardy  climbing 
plant,  of  most  graceful  habit  and  beautiful  foliage,  dif¬ 
fering  from  all  the  others  of  its  class  by  reason  of  its 
much-divided  leaves,  blue-green  color,  and  free  habit 
with  moderate  growth.  When  properly  trained,  a  plant, 
viewed  from  a  distance,  might  be  mistaken  for  a  gigan¬ 
tic  Lygodium  scandens.  It  seeds  more  freely  than  any 
of  the  other  species,  producing  myriads  of  Grapes  that 
are  not  edible. 

THE  AKEBIA, 

a  Japanese  climber,  is  a  hardy  vine  of  delicate  appear¬ 
ance,  of  rapid  growth,  and  suitable  for  large  arbors  or 
trellises,  in  sunny  or  shady  situations.  It  will  twine 
around  old  trees,  completely  covering  the  branches, 
from  which  it  will  hang  in  graceful  festoons.  It  is  one 
of  our  earliest-flowering  climbers;  the  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  clusters,  of  a  dark-brown  color,  and  are  very 
sweet-scented.  In  a  light,  rich  soil,  it  will  grow  to  the 
height  of  forty  feet,  and  we  have  seen  a  growth  of  fifteen 
feet  in  a  single  season. 

THE  ARISTOLOCHIA  SIPHO, 

or  Dutchman’s  pipe,  is  one  of  our  most  beautiful,  native 
climbing-plants ;  in  habit  it  is  both  a  twiner  and 
climber,  and  is,  therefore,  unsuited  for  walls;  but  its 
great  heart-shaped  leaves,  from  seven  to  twelve  inches 
in  diameter,  born  with  tropical  luxuriance,  make  the 
finest  exhibition  of  massive  foliage  for  covering  veran¬ 
das,  trellisses  or  other  artificial  constructions  of  any¬ 
thing  we  know  of.  Not  only  is  the  foliage  large,  clean 
and  perfectly  healthy,  but  it  is  entirely  free  from  insect 
enemies  of  all  kinds — a  consideration  of  great  impor- 
.  tance  in  selecting  plants  for  arbors  or  verandas.  The 
flowers  are  extremely  curious,  being  the  shape  of  a 
syphon  or  hook,  with  a  long  pendant  pouch,  of  a 
yellowish-brown  color,  borne  in  May  or  June.  It  is 
indigenous  in  the  Middle  States,  climbing  to  the  tops 
of  the  tallest  trees.  For  its  perfect  development,  it 
should  have  a  deep,  rich  soil,  and  a  moist  situation, 
either  sun  or  shade. 

THE  COMMON  TRUMPET  CREEPER, 

Bignonia  {Tacoma)  radicans,  is  a  native  plant  of  con¬ 
siderable  beauty  and  usefulness;  it  is  a  true  creeper, 
with  long  pinnate  leaves  composed  of  seven  to  eleven 
leaflets.  It  adheres  to  the  bark  of  trees  and  to  walls 
with  the  same  tenacity  as  the  Virginia  Creeper,  and  its 
growth  is  equally  vigorous,  but  its  vigor  tends  more  to 
the  top,  so  that  the  trunk  and  large  branches  become 
bare  as  it  grows  old.  The  leaves  appear  late  in  the 
spring,  and  are  not  brilliant  in  autumn.  Its  magnifi¬ 
cent  trumpet-shaped  flowers  are  from  three  to  four 
inches  in  length,  borne  in  clusters  in  August  and 
September,  and  are  of  a  brilliant  orange  color.  It  is  a 
superb  vine  to  grow  on  old  evergreen  trees  that  are  not 
in  themselves  pleasing.  This  plant  can  also  be  trained 
into  tree  form,  making  a  very  beautiful  specimen  for  the 
lawn. 

The  Bignonia  grandiflora,  or  large-flowered  Trumpet 
Creeper,  is  a  Chinese  variety  with  much  larger,  more 
open  and  equally  brilliant  flowers  of  similar  color,  and 
with  similar  foliage  to  the  Trumpet  Creeper,  but  not 
quite  so  vigorous,  and  in  this  latitude  is  not  perfectly 
hardy.  There  are  several  other  species,  but  none  of 
more  merit,  that  are  hardy,  than  those  we  have 
described. 
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THE  BITTER-SWEET, 

Celastras  scandens,  another  of  our  native  plants,  is  a 
twining  wiry-wooded  vine,  with  handsome,  glossy, 
pointed  leaves.  It  twines  so  tightly  round  the  stems  of 
young  trees  as  frequently  to  kill  them.  The  flowers  of 
this  plant  are  inconspicuous,-  but  they  are  succeeded  in 
autumn  by  clusters  of  showy  red  berries,  very  conspic¬ 


uous  when  they  burst  open,  showing  their  bright, 
orange-colored  capsules. 

This  plant  is  but  occasionally  cultivated  in  our  gar¬ 
dens  ;  it  is,  however,  none  the  less  beautiful  because 
it  ■'  does  not  bear  the  foreign  stamp,  although  this 
would  make^it  welcome  in  any  collection  of  beautiful 
plants. 


THE  DOOR  OF  THE  YEAR. 


The  corridors  of  Time 

Are  full  of  doors — the  portals  of  closed  years; 

We  enter  them  no  more,  though  bitter  tears 
Beat  hard  against  them,  and  we  hear  the  chime 
Of  lost  dreams,  dirge-like,  behind  them  ring, 

At  memory’s  opening. 

A 

But  one  door  stands  ajar — 

The  New  Year’s;  while  a  golden  chain  of  days 
Holds  it  half-shut.  The  eager  foot  delays 
That  presses  to  its  threshold’s  mighty  bar; 

And  fears  that  shrink,  and  hopes  that  shout  aloud. 
Around  it  wait  and  crowd. 

It  shuts  back  the  unknown; 

And  dare  we  truly  welcome  one  more  year, 

Who  do  era  the  past  a  mocking  laughter  hear 
From  idle  aims  like  wandering  breezes  blown  ? 

We,  whose  large  aspirations  dimmed  and  shrank 
Till  the  year’s  scroll  was  blank  ? 


We  pause  beside  the  door; 

Thy  year,  O  God,  how  shall  we  enter  in? 

How  shall  we  thence  thy  hidden  treasure  win  ? 

Shall  we  return  in  beggary  as  before, 

When  Thou  are  near  at  hand,  with  infinite  wealth. 
Wisdom  and  heavenly  health  ? 

The  footsteps  of  a  Child 

Sound  close  beside  us  !  Listen  !  He  will  speak  ! 

His  birthday-bells  have  hardly  rung  a  week, 

Yet  has  He  trod  the  world’s  press  undefiled, 

“  Come  with  Me  !  ”  hear  Him  through  His  smiling  say, 
“  Behold,  I  am  the  Way  !  ” 

Against  the  door  His  face 
Shines  as  the  sun.  His  touch  is  a  command  ; 

The  years  unfold  before  His  baby  hand  ! 

The  beauty  of  His  presence  fills  all  space. 

“  Enter  through  Me,”  He  saith,  “  nor  wander  more. 
For  lo  !  I  am  the  Door.” 


And  all  doors  openeth  He, 

The  new-born  Christ,  the  Lord  of  the  New  Year, 

The  threshold  of  our  locked  hearts  standeth  near; 

And  while  he  gives  us  back  love’s  rusted  key, 

Our  future  on  us  with  his  eyes  has  smiled, 

Even  as  a  little  child. 

— Selected. 


DAPHNE  ODORA. 


“And  only  to  think  how  different  it  was  with  her 
own,”  said  Mrs.  Campbell,  sighing  and  wiping  her 
eyes. 

“It  sounds  like  a  fairy-tale,”  said  Efifie.  “Thebeau- 
tiful  little  princess,  with  her  lovely  home  and  her  fine 
dresses  and  flowers.  And  now  she  has  lost  them  all, 
and  is  shut  up  in  the  grim  old  castle  over  there,  with 
an  ogress-for  her  guardian.” 

“Ah!  my  child,  those  are  not  all  that  she  has  lost,” 
said  Mrs.  Campbell.  “  Think  of  the  love  and  care  that 
were  always  around  her,  until  the  day  when  her  father 
sailed  for  Europe,  and  was  never  heard  of  again.  This 
poor,  pretty,  little  wife  found  herself  sick  with  the 
waiting  and  longing,  and  there  was  only  Sylvia  to  wait 
upon  her.  Mr.  Nesbitt  was  a  lawyer  in  good  practice, 
but  he  had  onJy  just  begun  to  lay  by  money  and, 
though  he  had  insured  his  life  heavily,  they  could  not 


obtain  it,  for  lack  of  proof  of  his  death.  What  they 
would  have  done  I  cannot  tell,  had  not  Mrs.  Nesbitt’s 
aunt,  Mrs.  Lavvrie,  taken  pity  upon  them  and  given 
them  a  home  in  lies  great,  dull  house,  over  there.  A 
home,  I  said,  but  there  is  no  home  without  love,  and 
tlie'only  love  in  that  house  is  between  Sylvia  and  her 
mother.” 

“  And  so  different  once  !”  sighed  Effie. 

“  I ’only  went  there  now  and  then,  when  extra  help 
was  needed,”  continued  Mrs.  Campbell,  “so  that  I  did 
not  see  as  much  of  her  as  the  regular  servants  did,  but 
many’s  the  night  that  I’ve  staid  overtime  and  peeped 
out  to  see  her  rustling  down-stairs  on  her  way  to  a 
party,  with  the  light  shining  on  her  golden  hair,  and 
her  soft  pink  cheeks  and  her  shiny  brown  eyes  rustling 
down  in  the  silks  and  laces  that  were  not  softer  nor 
fairer  ,than  Jher  own  white  skin.  She  was  a  spoiled 
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child,  they  said,  allowed  to  go  into  society  when  she 
ought  to  have  been  in  the  nursery.  Ah,  well !  maybe 
it’s  a  good  thing  that  she  had  a  taste  of  pleasure  then. 
It’s  little  enough  of  it  she  has  now.” 

“  O  look  mamma  !  ”  cried  Effie,  as  a  pale,  sweet  face 
was  pressed  for  a  moment  to  the  window  opposite  and 
then  vanished. 

Outside  all  was  dull  and  dreary.  Low,  gray  clouds 
hung  over  the  city,  and  a  wild  wind  sent  the  rain  in 
whirling  gusts  against  the  panes.  Inside  Mrs.  Camp¬ 
bell’s  room  all  was  warm  and  bright,  in  the  light  of  the 
fire  which  glowed  and  sparkled  upon  the  hearth.  Mrs. 
Campbell  sat  beside  the  fire  busily  sewing,  and  pale- 
faced  little  Efiie,  well  wrapped  up,  half  sat,  half  lay,  in 
a  big,  old-fashioned  chair  drawn  up  near  the  window. 
For  Effie  had  been  very  ill  in  the  fall,  and,  though 
better,  was  still  but  a  frail  ghost  of  the  child  who  had 
made  the  little  room  ring  with  her  joyous  laughter,  all 
through  the  long,  bright  summer.  She  was  easily  tired 
in  mind,  as  well  as  in  body,  and  she  sighed  wearily  as 
she  fixed  her  eyes  upon  a  single  plant,  in  a  common  red 
flower-pot,  which  stood  near  the  window,  but  not  so 
near  as  to  catch  the  draught  from  the  cracks  in  the 
frame. 

“Tired,  Effie?”  said  Mx-s.  Campbell,  cheerfully. 

“Not  par-tic-u-lar-ly,”  said  Effie,  stumbling  a  little 
over  the  big  word.  “  I  was  only  wondering  how  soon 
my  Daphne  would  bloom.  It  seems  a  very  long  time  ! 
How  kind  Mrs.  Lawrence  was  to  give  it  to  me,  wasn’t 
she,  mother  ?  ” 

“Very,  but  Mrs.  Lawrfince always  is  kind,”  said  Mrs. 
Campbell,  cheerfully.  “  For  all  she  is  such  a  rich  lady, 
she  hasn’t  abit  of  pride  about  her.  Such  a  grand  store  her 
husband  has,  full  of  books  and  pictures,  and,  oh !  the 
beautifulest  Christinas  cards  !  How  you  would  like  to 
see  them,  Effie  !  There  are  ink-stands  of  all  sorts,  glass 
and  china,  and  carved  wood  and  metal ;  and  portfolios 
and  albums,  and — why,  bless  the  child  !  she’s  asleep.” 

And  Mrs.  Campbell  got  up  to  lift  the  light  little  form 
softly  from  the.  big  chair  and  cover  it  up  carefully  in 
bed. 

Across  the  way,  the  room  was  not  bright  and  cheery, 
like  Mrs.  Campbell’s.  It  was  warm  enough,  but  there 
was  no  bright  fire  to  be  seen,  for  the  heat  came  up 
through  a  black  register.  The  room  which  Sylvia  and 
her  mother  occupied  was  large  and  well-furnished, 
though  in  somewhat  sombre  style,  but  it  was  on  the 
north  side  of  the  house  and  there  was  none  of  that  glow 
and  glory  of  sunlight,  which,  on  clear  days,  rollicked 
and  rioted  in  all  the  corners  of  Mrs.  Campbell’s  little 
room,  finding  out  every  atom  of  shine,  and  lighting  up 
unexpected  sparkles  in  the  darkest  nooks.  It  was  a  dark 
and  gloomy  cage  for  so  bright  a  bird  as  Sylvia,  and 
dark  and  gloomy  she  seemed  to  find  it,  as  she  laid 
her  head  back  against  her  chair,  with  a  sigh  of  weari¬ 
ness. 

“Tired,  Sylvia?”  said  a  soft  voice  from  the  bed,  and 
Sylvia  answered,  as  Effie  had  done;  “  Not  particularly.” 

“  Only  it  is  so  dismal  here,”  she  added,  after  a  pause. 

“  It  is  hard  for  you,  I  know,  my  child,”  said  Mrs. 
Nesbitt,  “but  think  how  much  worse*  it  would  have 
been  to  be  turned  out  in  the  world,  without  even  this 
shelter.  Our  tiny  income  would  hardly  have  provided 
us  with  the  meanest  lodging,  you  know,  and,  even  then, 
every  cent  must  have  gone  for  the  rent  alone.” 

“Yes,”  said  Sylvia,  dejectedly.  “  It  would  not  be  so 


bad  for  either  of  us,”  she  added,  after  a  moment,  “  if 
we  only  had  something  to  do.  If  I  had  money  to  sub¬ 
scribe  to  a  library,  and  could  read  to  you,  or  even  if  we 
had  a  sunny  room  and  could  raise  flowers,  but  you 
know  how  it  was  with  that  poor  little  Rose-bud  I  tried, 
how  it  dwindled  and  pined  until  I  could  not  bear  to  see 
it,  and  it  was  almost  a  relief  when  it  died  outright.  If 
there  were  only  some  way  in  which  I  could  earn  even 
a  little  extra  money,  mamma,  just  enough  for  a  few 
books  and  now  and  then  some  cut  flowers  for  you.  And, 
oh  !  to  think  of  the  flowers  we  used  to  have,  the  blaze 
of  the  little  garden,  and  the  heavy  fragrance  of  our 
tiny  conservatory,  and  the  cool,  quiet  woods,  all  starred 
with  violets.  O,  mamma !  mamma  !  if  I  could  but  see 
them  again  !  Aunt  Lucretia  gives  us  all  that  we  really 
need  for  our  bodies,  and  how  is  she  to  guess  that  we 
have  feelings,  who  has  none  herself  ?  ” 

“ Hush,  Sylvia,  hush!”  cried  Mrs.  Nesbitt.  “You 
forget  all  that  she  has  done  for  us,  who  have  no  shadow 
of  claim  upon  her.” 

“No,  I  do  not  forget,”  said  Sylvia,  “and  I  am  grate¬ 
ful  in  general,  but  once  in  a  while  the  old  man  gets  the 
better  of  me.  Wouldn't  it  be  lovely,  mamma,  if  we  could 
live  together  in  a  bright,  cozy  little  room  like  that  one 
opposite,  where  that  pleasant-faced  woman  and  the 
frail  little  child  live  ?  They  seem  so  happy,  though  they 
are  poor,  and  the  child  looks  so  delicate.  They  even 
have  flowers,  or  a  flower  at  least.  I  fancy  from  here 
that  it '  looks  like  a  Daphne,  and  I  am  watching  every 
day  to  see  whether  my  fancy  is  correct.  It  is  very  long 
in  blossoming.” 

“  The  woman’s  face  looks  very  familiar  to  nie,  but  I 
cannot  think  where  I  have  seen  it,”  said  Mrs.  Nesbitt. 
“  I  should  like  to  see  her  nearer,  but  I  cannot  go  there, 
and  I  should  not  like  to  send  for  her  to  come  here.” 

“Perhaps  it  may  come  of  itself  some  day,”  said 
Sylvia.  “Things  often  do.  And  now,  mamma,  it  is 
time  for  your  beef-tea— Aunt  Lucretia  has  just  sent  it 
up — and  your  nap.  Let  me  cover  you  up  warm.  Now 
go  to  sleep  and  dream  of  flowers  and  sunshine.  I  can 
wish  you  no  happier  dreams.” 

“  My  flower  has  bloomed  at  last,  mother,”  cried  Effie, 
a  few  days  later.  “Look  at  it.  Isn’t  it  white  and  soft, 
and  just  tinged  with  pink  on  the  outside,  like  the  little 
flue  clouds  that  come  over  the  sky  at  sunset  ?  I  think 
the  angels’  wings  must  look  like  it,  don’t  you  ?  Only,  if 
they  did  I  don’t  see  how  they  could  bear  the  angels  up 
in  their  long  flies.  Mother,  there’s  Miss  Sylvia  looking 
over  here.  I  wonder  whether  she  sees  my  flower.  O, 
how  sad  she  looks,  and  how  pale  and  thin  !  and  to  think 
of  the  pretty  young  princess  she  was  once.  They  have 
no  flowers  over  there,  mother,  and  ” — 

Then  Effie  fell  into  silence  and  was  still  a  long,  long 
time,  tenderly  and  absently  stroking  the  green  leaves  of 
her  plant,  or  touching,  with  delicate  fingers,  the  pearly 
blossoms  and  rosy-tinted  buds. 

“  Mother,”  she  said,  at  last,  “  I  want  you  to  do  some¬ 
thing  for  me.  See,  I  am  going  to  break  off  the  flower 
and  I  want  you  to  take  it  over  to  Miss  Sylvia  and 
tell  her  it  is  from  me.  They  have  no  flowers  over 
there  and  I  think  she  looks  as  if  it  was  flowers  she 
wanted.” 

“But,  Effie,  child  !”  cried  Mrs.  Campbell,  “it  is  your 
only  one,  and  you  have  been  watching  for  it  to  bloom  so 
long.  There  are  no  more  buds  on  the  plant  and  ” — 

“I  know  all  that,  mother,”  said  Effie,  “but  lam  sure 
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Miss  Sylvia  wants  it  more  than  I  do.  See,  it  is  broken 
off.  Now  you  will  take  it,  won’t  you.” 

There  was  such  a  world  of  wistful  entreaty  in  Effie’s 
blue  eyes,  that  Mrs.  Campbell  said  no  more,  but  took 
the  flower  and  went  to  put  on  her  bonnet,  leaving  a  kiss 
on  the  child’s  pale  forehead. 

“ Did  she  like  it,  mother?”  Effie  asked,  eagerly,  when 
Mrs.  Campbell  came  back  from  her  errand. 

“Like  it!”  said  Mrs.  Campbell,  “  I  only  wish  you 
could  have  seen  her.  Her  cheeks  turned  pink,  and  her 
eyes  sparkled,  and  even  her  hair  seemed  brighter.  She 
looked  like  the  little  princess  I  used  to  know,  again. 

‘  The  dear  little  girl !  ’  she  said.  ‘  Tell  her  how  I  love  her 
for  it,  Mrs.  Campbell.  Her  only  flower  !  I  have  seen 
her  watching  and  tending  it,  and  to  think  that  she 
should  give  it  up  for  me,  a  stranger.’  Then  her  cheeks 
turned  pinker  still,  and  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes, 
and  she  turned  away  to  put  the  flower  in  water.  Then 
Mrs.  Nesbitt  spoke  to  me  and  asked  how  it  was  that  my 
face  seemed  so  familiar,  and  I  told  her  how  I  used  to  go 
to  the  house  in  the  old  days,  when  everything  was  so 
different  with  her.  She  remembered  me  at  once,  and 
seemed  to  feel  as  if  I  was  an  old  friend.  She  is  a  sweet 
lady,  but,  oh,  so  sad  and  changed.  Miss  Sylvia  is  com¬ 
ing  over  to-morrow,  Effie,  to  thank  you  herself.” 

“Miss  Sylvia  coming  to  see  me!”  cried  the  child. 

‘  ‘  O  that  will  be  better  than  ten  thousand  flowers !  How 
good  of  her.” 

All  the  next  day  Effie  watched  and  waited,  but  four 
o’clock  struck  before  she  heard  the  knock  at  the  door 
for  which  she  had  been  listening.  Then  Sylvia  came  in, 
but  not  the  pale,  sad  Sylvia  whom  Effie  had  learned  to 
know.  This  was  a  new  Sylvia,  bright  and  beaming, 
flushed  and  radiant,  ‘  ‘a  real,  truly  fairy  princess”  thought 
Effie,  as  she  looked  at  her. 

“You  little  darling  !  ”  said  Sylvia,  kissing  her.  “You 
will  never  know  what  you  have  done  for  me.  Your 
flower  came  to  me  like  a  ray  of  the  blessed  sunshine  and 
woke  me  up,  soul  and  body.  I  had  almost  forgotten 
that  there  were  such  things  as  paints  and  brushes  in  the 
world,  but  the  first  thing  I  did,  after  I  got  your  flower, 
was  to  unpack  my  old  paint-box  and  try  to  take  its  por¬ 
trait.  And,  do  you  know,  I  actually  found  myself 
singing  a  little  song  while  I  painted — the  first  time  in  a 
whole  year.” 

For  a  moment  a  shade  dimmed  the  radiance  of  Sylvia’s 
eyes,  and  there  was  a  faint  sigh  as  she  remembered  why, 
for  a  whole  year,  she  had  ceased  to  sing,  but  then  she 
went  on  as  gaily  as  before. 

“  See,  I  have  brought  you  two  portraits  of  your  darling 
flower.  One  is  simply  a  portrait,  and  no  more.  The 
other  will  show  you  what  your  flower  has  done  for  me.” 

And  from  the  tissue  paper  which  she  held  in  her  hand 
she  unwrapped  two  small  pictures  and  held  them  out  to 
Effie.  The  child  caught  her  breath  as  she  gazed,  fearing 
almost  to  touch  them,  for  she  had  never  seen  anything 
so  beautiful  before.  One  picture  was,  as  Sylvia  had 
said,  simply  the  portrait  of  the  flower,  a  delicate  cluster 
of  pearly  blossoms  and  rosy  buds,  rising  from  amidst 
their,  dark,  glossy  leaves.  The  other  was  this,  and 
something  more.  For,  from  amid  the  snowy  blossoms, 
the  Angel  of  Hope  floated  upward  as  if  borne  upon  the 
fragrance  of  the  flower,  her  shining,  white  drapery 
blending  with  the  white  petals  of  the  flower,  her  blue  eyes, 
with  their  smile  of  tender  exultation,  raised  toward  the 
light  which  streamed  over  her  floating  golden  hair. 


“They  are  beautiful !”  whispered  Effie,  softly.  “  How 
you,  who  can  do  such  beautiful  things,  can  ever  be 
sad !” 

“Just  now,  thanks  to  you,  Ifeelasif  I  should  never  be 
sad  any  more,”  said  Sylvia,  smiling.  “No,  keep  them, 
dear,  if  you  care  for  them,”  as  Effie  timidly  offered  her 
the  pictures.  “I  have  the  flower,  you  know,  and  can 
reproduce  them  if  I  want  to.  Now,  I  must  go,  but  I 
shall  come  and  see  you  soon  again,  little  Effie,  if  you 
care  to  see  me,  now  that  I  am  not  a  fairy  princess  any 
more.” 

For  Mrs.  Campbell  had  told  her  of  Effie’s  dreams  and 
fancies,  and  how  they  had  cheered  the  child’s  lonely 
hours. 

It  was  the  next  morning  that  Mrs.  Lawrence  called  to 
see  about  some  work  that  Mrs.  Campbell  was  doing  for 
her.  After  she  had  given  her  directions,  she  swept 
over,  in  her  rustling  silks  and  rich  furs,  to  speak  to  Effie. 
The  child  had  propped  the  pictures  up  on  a  little  stand 
before  her,  and  was  so  absorbed  in  gazing  at  them  that 
she  scarcely  noticed  Mrs.  Lawrence. 

‘ '  What  beautiful  cards  !”  cried  Mrs.  Lawrence,  as  she 
looked  at  them.  “Surely,  you  did  not  do  them,  Effie? 
No,  of  course  not;  but  who  did?  There  is  real  artistic 
feeling  here.” . 

“  It  was  a  young  lady,”  said  the  child,  “Miss  Sylvia 
Nesbitt.  She  was  a  fairy-princess  once,  but  she  is  poor 
now  and  her  mother  is  sick,  and  they  live  in  a  room 
with  no  sun  and  no  flowers.  Isn’t  it  sad  for  a  fairy- 
princess  who  had  everything  once  ?” 

“Effie !”  cried  Mrs.  Campbell,  and  Effie  who  had  been 
talking  half  in  a  dream,  started  and  flushed,  and  was 
silent. 

“  But  is  this  true?”  said  Mrs.  Lawrence,  turning  to 
Mrs.  Campbell.  “And  do  you  think  the  young  lady 
would  be  willing  to  paint  cards  and  menus  and  such 
things?  My  husband  is  looking  for  some  one  to  do  just 
such  work,  and  he  would  pay  well  for  such  exquisite 
things  as  these.” 

“  I  will  ask  her,  and  let  you  know  her  answTer  to¬ 
morrow,”  said  Mrs.  Campbell,  cautiously. 

For,  though  in  her  own  mind  she  was  certain  that 
Sylvia,  to  use  her  own  phrase,  would  “jump  at  the 
chance,”  she  would  not  lower  her  favorite’s  dignity  one 
iota  in  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Lawrence. 

“Would  I  be  willing?”  cried  Sylvia,  when  Mrs. 
Campbell  broached  the  subject  to  her,  “  O,  Mrs. 
Campbell !  I  cannot  tell  you  how  more  than  willing  I 
am,  how  grateful  to  you  aud  to  little  Effie.  After  all, 
it  was  her  doing.  But  for  the  Daphne  blossom  which  she 
sent  me,  I  might  never  have  had  courage  to  touch  my 
paints  and  brushes  again.  Think  of  it,  mamma  !  To 
earn  money  for  myself.  Do  you  realize  what  that 
means?  It  means  books,  mamma,  new  books,  a  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  Mercantile  Library,  so  that  when  you 
are  restless  I  can  read  you  to  sleep.  And  flowers — why, 
only  think  of  it !  flowers  will  no  longer  be  an  extrava¬ 
gance,  but  a  necessity,  for  I  must  have  them  to  copy. 
O,  Mrs.  Campbell !  how  can  I  thank  you  enough  ?  If  I 
can  only  make* ten  dollars  it  will  be  like  new  life.” 

When  both  sides  are  willing,  it  does  not  take  long  to 
come  to  an  agreement.  Soon  Sylvia’s  hands  were  full, 
and  the  graceful,  fantastic  designs  and  exquisite  tinting 
of  the  cards  which  came  from  her  deft  fingers  and  fertile 
brain  found  no  lack  of  buyers.  Mr.  Lawrence  concluded 
that  he  had  found  a  treasure,  and  Sylvia — what  was  it  to 
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Sylvia?  No  longer  did  the  days  drag,  now  that  she  had 
her  hands  full  of  work  in  which  her  very  soul  delighted. 
No  longer  did  the  room  look  gloomy,  brightened  as  it 
always  was  by  a  cluster  of  flowers  in  a  simple  glass 
vase.  The  flowers  varied  as  the  days  went  on,  but  the 
vase  was  never  empty.  Now  it  was  a  cluster  of  white- 
fringed  Marguerites,  which  reflected  from  their  golden 
hearts  all  the  sunshine  which  they  had  gathered  in  their 
short,  bright  lives.  Now  a  few  Carnations,  white  or 
scarlet  or  creamy-tinted,  whose  spicy  breath  filled  all 
the  room.  Or  a  spray  of  great  Lilies,  all  white  and  gold, 
like  the  garments  of  the  blessed,  or  a  cluster  of  purple 
Heliotrope,  whose  pure,  sweet  fragrance  floated  out  like 
a  breath  of  prayer.  The  evenings  came  all  too  soon, 
and  yet  it  was  pleasant  in  the  dim  room  when  the  cur¬ 
tains  were  drawn  and  the  gas  lighted,  and  Sylvia,  resting 
from  her  labors,  could  read  aloud  some  new  book  fresh 
from  the  author’s  brain,  or  the  undying  words  of 
some — 

“  Bard  sublime, 

Whose  sounding  footsteps  echo 
Down  the  corridors  of  Time.” 

Aunt  Lucretia  was  lured  in,  sometimes  to  listen  to 
these  readings,  and  Sylvia  even  fancied  that  now  and 
then  a  softer  shade  stole  over  her  grim  features  as  the 
silent  eloquence  of  the  flowers,  blending  with  the  utter¬ 
ances  of  the  great  masters,  touched  some  long-silent 
chord  in  her  breast. 

So  November  and  December  drifted  away  almost  un¬ 
marked,  for  Miss  Lucretia’s  stern  creed  admitted  no 
notice  of  that  debatable  date,  the  twenty-fifth  of  De¬ 
cember.  The  last  day  of  the  year  came  in  a  mist  of 
whirling  whiteness,  which  shut  out  earth  and  sky  alike 
from  the  keenest  eye.  All  day  and  half  the  night  the 
white  birds  danced  and  frolicked  to  the  music  of  the 
wild  wind’s  whistling,  and,  when  the  New  Year  came, 
it  dawned  upon  a  dazzling  pageant  of  blue  and  white 
and  gold.  Sylvia,  drawing  up  her  blind  in  the  morning, 
was  half  blinded  by  the  radiance,  and  Effie,  peeping 
through  the  frost-covered  panes,  danced  with  delight  at 
the  glorious  sight. 

“Actually,  the  reflection  is  so  brilliant,  mamma,  that 
it  almost  seems  as  if  the  sunlight  were  coming  into  us,’’ 
said  Sylvia. 

Ah,  Sylvia,  Sylvia!  If  you  had  but  known  it,  the 
sunshine  was  coming  to  you.  For,  far  away  yet,  but 
drawing  momently  nearer,  a  steamship  was  throbbing  its 
foamy  way  across  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and,  on  the  deck  of 
the  steamer,  stood  a  man  whose  heart  and  eyes  had 
leaped  across  the  intervening  space  between  him  and 
his  native  shores.  He  had  sailed  for  Europe  in  one  of 
the  Italian  steamers  eighteen  months  before,  but  his 
pleasure-trip  had  had  a  strange  ending.  When  he  left 
America  he  was  suffering  from  the  effects  of  over-work, 
and  hardly  had  he  landed  in  Italy  when  he  was  seized 
with  brain  fever.  The  true  Italian  fear  of  anything 
like  aberration  of  mind  led  to  his  incarceration  in  a 
lunatic  asylum.  Months  passed  before  he,  once  more 
restored  to  health  of  mind  and  body,  could  bribe  one  of 
his  attendants  to  carry  a  message  to  the  American  con¬ 
sul,  and  further  time  was  consumed  in  the  formalities 
necessary  for  his  release.  And  now  he  was  hastening 
homeward,  free,  but  consumed  with  anxiety  for  the 
welfare  of  those  he  had  left  behind  him,  and  of  whom 
he  had  heard  no  tidings  during  all  his  long  and  cruel 
absence. 


The  bright  New  Year’s  Day~Jwas  ending ;  over  the 
sparkling  snow  the  sunset  clouds  were  reflected  in 
strange  and  magical  splendor.  Golden  and  purple  and 
rosy  gleamed  the  western  clouds,  and,  in  fainter,  mel¬ 
low  hues,  the  glittering  snow-crest  sent  back  the  soft 
echo  of  their  splendor.  The  glory  beamed  full  upon 
Effie’s  pale  little  face  as' she  watched  it  from  her  win¬ 
dow,  and  stray  hints  and  gleams  of  it  penetrated  even 
into  the  gloomy  room  where  Sylvia  and  her  mother  sat 
and  talked  of  other  New  Year’s  days  in  the  life  which 
seemed  to  lie  so  far  behind  them. 

There  is  a  jingle  of  sleigh-bells  through  the  keen, 
crisp  air;  then  comes  a  sharp  ring  at  the  door-bell,  afew 
quick  questions  in  a  voice,  at  the  sound  of  which  Sylvia 
starts  to  her  feet  and  flushes  rosy  red,  while  Mrs.  Nes¬ 
bitt  turns  paler  than  ever,  and  sinks  back  gasping  in  her 
chair.  A  flying  foot  upon  the  stairs,  a  door  pushed 
hastily  open,  and — the  old  life,  with  its  love  and  its 
light  and  its  joy,  has  come  back  to  them  once  more  ! 

“  I  was  afraid  that  I  might  have  serious  trouble  in 
finding  you,”  said  Mr.  Nesbitt,  when,  the  first  rapture 
and  confused  explanations  over,  they  had  settled  down 
for  a  quiet  talk.  “I  knew,  of  course,  that  you  would 
have  been  obliged  to  leave  the  cottage,  and  I  thought  it 
probable  that  you  might  have  come  to  New  York,  but  I 
could  not  guess  where  to  look  for  you.  Of  course  all 
stores  and  offices  are  closed  to-day,  so  I  went  to  the 
house  of  my  old  friend,  Ralph  Harding.  He  was  out, 
and  the  ladies,  whom  I  found  in  the  parlor,  could  not 
tell  me  your  address,  though  they  were  sure  that  he 
knew  it.  They  promised  to  send  it  to  me  as  soon  as 
Ralph  returned,  but,  strangely  enough,  a  Mr.  Lawrence, 
who  was  calling  there  at  the  same  time,  was  better  in¬ 
formed.  It  is,  thanks  to  him,  that  I  am  here  now.” 

“  Effie’s  Daphne  again!”  cried  Sylvia.  “We  must  add 
this  happy  New  Year’s  Day  to  all  the  rest  that  we  owe 
that  blessed  child.  How  shall  we  ever  pay  the  debt  ?” 

“  I  have  an  idea,”  said  Mrs.  Nesbitt.  “  I  feel  now  as  if 
I  should  never  be  sick  again,  but  I  know  that  it  will  be 
a  long,  long  time,  before  I  am  good  for  much  again. 
Do  you  think,  Sylvia,  that  Mrs.  Campbell  would  be  wil¬ 
ling  to  come  to  us  as  a  sort  of  housekeeper  and  seam¬ 
stress  and  upper-servant  combined  ?  For,  of  course,  we 
must  begin. again  in  a  very  small  way  at  first.  She 
need  not  be  afraid  of  being  treated  as  a  menial.  She 
should  have  her  own  room,  and  Effie  could  go  to  school 
in  winter  and  run  wild  all  summer.  It  would  be  the 
making  of  the  child,  and  I  know  that  they  both  pine  for 
the  country.  Do  you  think  that  they  would  consent  to 
come,  Sylvia?” 

Would  they  consent?  Would  the  wild  bird  consent 
to  leave  its  cage  and  go  back  to  its  life  of  woodland 
freedom  ?  No;  Mrs.  Campbell  had  no  fear  of  accepting 
so  nondescript  a  position  in  the  Nesbitt  household,  nor 
need  she  have  had  any. 

If,'  in  the  course  of  your  suburban  rambles,  you  come 
upon  a  tiny,  picturesque  cottage,  not  far  from  the  great 
city,  with  a  small  garden  all  ablaze  with  color  in  front 
of  it,  and  a  miniature  conservatory  behind,  if,  upon  the 
lawn,  you  see  a  slender  but  rosy  and  clear-eyed  child, 
or  a  graceful  “fairy  princess,”  why,  you  may  be 
sure,  that  you  have  stumbled  upon  the  home  of  the 
Nesbitts. 

And  none  need  wonder  that,  of  all  flowers  in  the 
world,  the  dearest  to  Sylvia’s  heart  is  the  Daphne 
Odora.  Helen  F.  More. 


RARE  ART  TREASURES. 


Among  the  many  loan  exhibitions  which  have  been 
held  in  various  cities  within  a  few  years  past  none,  per¬ 
haps,  have  been  so  rich  in  antiquities  and  curios  as  the 
one  now  given  by  this  city  for  the  benefit  of  the  Bar¬ 
tholdi  pedestal.  Indeed,  few  cities  have  the  resources 
which  New  York  possesses  for  supplying  such  art 
treasures  as  the  Vanderbilts,  Astors,  etc.,  have  collected 
and  kindly  put  upon  exhibition. 

A  tiny  musical  watch,  in  the  form  of  a  lute,  attracts 
a  great  deal  of  attention,  as  it  once  belonged  to  Marie 
Antoinette.  The  lute,  as  shown  in  our  illustration,  is 
about  three  inches  in  length,  its  strings  of  fine  gold 
wire  are  each  held  in  place  by  a  diamond.  The  body  of 


shaft  or  vase,  and  a  white  dove  has  alighted  at  their 
feet;  this  is  a  sequel  to  the  picture  in  a  section  of  the 
chatelaine,  in  which  the  doves  are  seen  bringing  the 
flowers  to  the  cupids.  The  design  is  unique  and  beauti¬ 
fully  executed. 

•  A  third  watch  belonging  to  the  Vanderbilt  collection 
is  in  the  form  of  a  tiny  vase,  one  half  of  which  is  on  a 
hinge,  so  that  it  can  be  raised  to  show  the  dial ;  the 
most  delicate  of  gold  filagree  work  is  used  with  this  in 
which  rubies  and  pearls  are  set. 

A  gold  octagon-shaped  tnbatiere,  or  snuff-box,  the 
third  figure  in  our  illustration,  has  on  its  cover  a  por¬ 
trait  of  Vitre,  printer  to  Louis  XIV.,  made  by  Bordier 


the  little  instrument  is  decorated  with  blue  enamel,  its 
edge,  bordered  with  diamonds  set  close  together;  on 
the  back,  which  opens  to  disclose  the  face  of  the  watch, 
is  a  raised  monogram  and  a  jeweled  crown.  Another 
beautiful  piece  is  a  chatelaine  and  watch,  Louis  XVI., 
enameled  and  set  with  pearls.  As  can  be  seen  in  the  en¬ 
gravings,  the  different  sections  of  the  chatelaine  are 
held  together  with  six  little  chains,  three  of  them  con¬ 
sisting  of  six  bead  pearls  fastened  together;  the  watch 
itself  was  an  inch  in  diameter,  its  case  enameled  and  set 
with  pearls.  An  oval-sbaped  picture  in  the  centre  rep¬ 
resents  two  cupids  putting  garlands  of  flowers  on  a 


in  1051.  About  the  picture  are  grouped  delicate  flowers 
in  blue  and  red  enamel. 

An  elaborate  piece  of  silver  repousse  work  consists  of 
a  silver  basin  and  ewer  of  the  time  of  William  IV., 
uncle  of  Queen  Victoria.  The  ewer  is  thirty  inches  in 
diameter,  its  edge  shaped  in  deep  flutes,  and  every  por¬ 
tion  covered  with  exquisite  work. 

Rare  old  laces  are  always  of  interest  to  ladies,  and  a 
part  of  a  flounce  one-half  a  yard  deep,  with  the  impe¬ 
rial  lily  of  France,  its  buds  and  leaves  wrought  in  the 
border  and  honey-bees  scattered  over  the  foundation,  is 
frost-like  in  its  delicateness.  It  was  ordered  by  Napo- 
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China  Tea-Pot.  Decorated  with  Five-clawed  Dragon,  and  specially 
made  for  the  use  of  the  Imperial  Household  of  China.  Rare. 

leon  Bonaparte  for  Marie  Louise.  A  cape  of  Venetian 
point,  ten  inches  deep  in  the  back  and  long  enough  to 
come  below  the  waist  in  front,  with  trimmings  three 
inches  wide  to  be  used  with  it,  was  made  in  1700,  and  a 
dress-trimming  of  Guipure  de  Belgique,  bearing  the 
same  date,  loaned  by  Mrs.  Astor,  is  thirty  inches  deep, 
the  pattern  consisting  of  flowers  and  Ferns,  so  per¬ 
fectly  and  delicately  executed,  that  it  seems  impossible 
to  have  been  the  work  of  human  hands. 

An  odd-looking  fan,  having  carved  mother-of-pearl 
sticks,  mounted  with  a  rather  gloomy  design  in  water- 
colors  representing  a  volcanic  eruption,  the  red  lava 
pouring  down  the  dark  mountain-side,  became  of  inter¬ 
est  when  we  learned  that  it  was  bought  by  Napoleon  on 
his  return  from  the  Italian  campaign  and  presented  by 
Josephine  to  Madam  Campan,  who  carried  it  at  their 
coronation,  and  afterwards  sent  it  to  her  brother,  Gen¬ 
eral  Genet,  formerly  ambassador  from  France  to  the 
United  States.  It  seems  rather  strange  and  inconsistent 
with  the  character  of  Napoleon  that  he  should  have 
thought  of  so  trivial  an  article  as  a  fan  to  briDg  as  a 
memento  on  his  return.  In  contrast  to  this,  and  more 
fitting  to  be  presented  by  a  monarch,  is  a  Spanish  fan, 
its  pearl  sticks  set  with  diamonds  and  emeralds,  and  a 
large  diamond  forms  the  head  of  the  pivot  by  which 
the  sticks  are  held  together.  A  rococo  fan  (one  could 
imagine  a  costume  suited  to  it)  had  tortoise-shell  sticks 
set  with  turquoises,  pearls  and  amethysts,  and  mounted 
with  black  thread  lace.  Another  one,  made  of  carved 
bone,  was  so  lace-like  in  its  design  as  to  require  no 
mounting,  the  sticks  being  kept  in  place  at  the  top  by  a 
narrow  white  ribbon  interlaced  in  the  openings  made 
*  by  carving.  This  was  formerly  in  possession  of  the 
imperial  family  of  Russia. 

Most  conspicuous  among  the  souvenirs  presented  to 
Gen.  Grant  while  on  his  trip  around  the  world,  is  the 
gold  casket  which  contained  the  decree  granting  him 
the  honorary  freedom  of  the  city  of  London.  It  is  from 
seven  to  eight  inches  in  length,  supported  by  four  eagles 
with  outspread  wings.  Upon  each  corner  of  the  top 
are  horns  of  plenty,  and  in  the  centre  stand  the  figures 


of  the  lion  and  the  unicorn  wrestling  for  the  crown. 
On  one  end  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  is  placed,  one 
hand  resting  on  the  United  States  shield,  and  the 
other  holding  a  Palm  branch ;  opposite  this  is  the 
crowned  figure  of  Queen  Victoria  bearing  her  scep¬ 
tre:  on  one  side  the  Capitol  building  is  engraved, 
and  on  the  other  Windsor  Castle.  A  number  of 
other  beautiful  caskets  are  shown,  each  of  elaborate 
design  and  of  great  intrinsic  value.  Another  souvenir 
of  especial  interest  in  this  collection,  is  a  box  of  Mul¬ 
berry  wood  made  from  a  tree  planted  by  Shakespeare  at 
New  Place,  Stratford-on-Avon.  The  wood  was  bought 
in  1867,  by  the  Quaker,  John  Marshall,  at  the  sale  of  the 
effects  of  Thomas  Gibbs,  who  succeeded  to  the  business 
of  Thomas  Sharp,  the  purchaser  of  the  old  tree  after  it 
wa  cut  down  by  Rev.  Father  Gastrell,  in  1750.  It  wass 
presented  to  Gen.  Grant  when  he  visited  the  place  made 
famous  by  Shakspear’s  genius. 

The  art  of  lacquering,  more  than  twelve  hundred 
years  old,  originated  in  Japan.  Our  illustration  shows 
a  daimio  sectional  box  of  old  black  lacquer,  with  rich 
ornamentation  of  floral  designs  very  finely  executed 
in  pure  gold  and  vermilion  lacquers,  and  said  to  have 
been  twelve  years  in  preparation.  In  Japan,  fine  old 
specimens  of  this  ware  are  sold  for  more  than  their 
weight  in  gold. 


English  Arm-Chair.  With  cupboards  on  the  top  and  shelves  for 
porcelains;  carved  Oak.  Loaned  by  Howard  &  Co. 
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Perhaps  no  one  piece  of  embroidery  will  be  viewed 
with  more  interest  than  a  yellowed  strip  about  a  yard 
long  and  ten  inches  wide,  of  coarse  linen,  enclosed 
within  a  frame,  and,  as  we  read  the  inscription  accom¬ 
panying  it,  our  hearts  are  also  stirred  with  pity,  for  we 
are  looking  upon  the  last  work  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
done,  while  in  prison,  upon  a  piece  of  coarse  linen  used 
by  her  as  a  towel,  as  cloth  for  embroidery  was  not 
allowed  her.  It  could  only  be  done  in  secret  in  her 
dimly  lighted  cell,  and  was  found  by  the  officer  in  charge 
after  she  was  led  out  for  execution,  and  given  by  him 
to  a  man  who  conveyed  it  to  one  of  the  royal  family. 
It  was  kept  in  their  possession  until  Louis  Philip  abdi- 


wrought  in  the  lower  end,  above  these  two  bands  of  fine 
needlework  embroidery  in  which  were  interspersed 
small  eyelets;  between  these  two  bands  an  inch  wide 
strip  of  solid  work,  above  them  another  band  two  and 
one-half  inches  wide,  of  open,  mesh-like  work,  in  which 
birds  were  formed;  the  entire  piece  was  covered  with 
the  several  designs  very  finely  executed.  Poor  unfortu¬ 
nate  queen !  how  much  more  busily  must  her  mind  have 
worked  than  her  fingers.  How  real  this  bit  of  embroid¬ 
ered  linen  makes  her  life  seem  to  us,  as  we  look  upon 
the  stitches  she  patiently  worked,  one  by  one,  while  the 
terrible  guillotine  was  waiting  to  receive  her. 

A  black  velvet  bag,  embroidered  about  the  year  1812,. 


Daimio  Box. 


cated  and  fled  to  Brighton.  England,  when  it  was  sold 
by  one  of  the  officers  who  came  with  the  refugees,  to 
Mr.  Charles  Phillips,  a  well  known  citizen,  who  kept  it 
in  his  possession  till  a  short  time  before  his  death,  which 
occurred  last  winter,  at  the  age  of  95;  from  him  it 
passed  to  the  hands  of  his  daughter. 

Ten  graduated  bands  of  drawn  and  lace  work  were 


shows  that  ribbon-work  was  as  popular  then  as  now. 
Pansies,  Pinks,  Rose-buds  and  Convolvulus  are  formed 
by  bits  of  colored  crape  and  ribbon,  and  a  dainty  little 
card-case,  on  one  side  of  which  a  sheaf  of  Wheat,  with 
rake  and  sickle  wound  about  with  wild  Morning  Glory 
vines  is  worked,  on  the  other  a  harp  with  Roses,  forms  a 
pretty  decoration  for  the  white  satin  foundation. 


THE  POWERS  OF  VEGETATION. 


In  those  good  old  days,  when  there  were  no  corn- 
factors  in  England  to  counteract  that  part  of  our  Re¬ 
deemer’s  prayer,  “Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread,”  by 
hoarding  up  vast  stores  of  grain  until  mouldiness  and 
vermin  had  rendered  it  unfit  for  the  use  of  man,  there 
stood  at  Walton  Hall  a  water-mill,  for  the  interest  of 
the  proprietor  and  the  good  of  the  country  round. 
Time,  the  great  annihilator  of  all  human  inventions, 
saving  taxation  and  the  national  debt,  laid  this  fabric 
low  in  ruins  some  sixty  years  ago,  and  nothing  now  re¬ 
mains  to  show  the  place  where  it  once  stood  except  a 
massive  millstone,  which  measures  fully  seventeen  feet 


in  circumference.  The  ground  where  the  mill  stood 
having  been  converted  into  meadow,  this  stone  lay  there 
unnoticed  and  unknown  (save  by  the  passing  liay-m  aker) 
from  the  period  of  the  mill’s  dissolution  to  the  autumn  of  • 
the  year  1813,  when  one  of  our  nut-eating  wild  animals,, 
probably  by  way  of  a  winter  store,  deposited  a  few 
nuts  under  its  protecting  cover.  In  the  course  of  the 
following  summer,  a  single  nut,  having  escaped 
the  teeth  of  the  destroyer,  sent  up  its  verdant  shoot 
through  the  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  procumbent 
millstone. 

One  day  I  pointed  out  this  rising  tree  to  a  gentleman- 
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who  was  standing  by,  and  I  said,  “  If  this  young  plant 
escapes  destruction,  some  time  or  other  it  will  support 
the  millstone,  and  raise  it  from  the  ground.”  He  seemed 
to  doubt  this. 

In  order,  however,  that  the  plant  might  have  a  fair 
chance  of  success,  I  directed  that  it  should  be  protected 
from  accident  and  harm  by  means  of  a  wooden  paling. 
Year  after  year  it  increased  in  size  and  beauty,  and 


when  its  expansion  had  entirely  filled  the  hole  in  the 
centre  of  the  millstone  it  began  gradually  to  raise  up 
the  millstone  itself  from  the  seat  of  its  long  repose. 
This  huge  mass  of  stone  is  now  eight  inches  above  the 
ground,  and  is  entirely  supported  by  the  stem  of  the 
nut  tree,  which  has  risen  to  the  height  of  twenty-five 
feet,  and  bears  excellent  fruit. — Charles  Waterton,  Esq., 
in  London  Magazine. 


MISTLETOE. 


Tiie  American  Mistletoe,  Phoradendron  Flavescens, 
■common  in  many  parts  of  our  country,  especially  in 
New  Jersey,  conveys  to  us  a  very  poor  idea  of  the 
beauty  of  the  imported  variety  Viscum  Album,  and  can¬ 
not  be  satisfactorily  substituted  for  it,  so  just  before 
Christmas-time  the  English  steamers  bring  over  a  sup¬ 
ply  which,  this  season,  is  to  be  much  larger  than  usual 
to  meet  the  increasing  demand  for  its  use  in  our  holiday 
decorations. 

The  Misletoe  is  a  parasite  which  fastens  its  suckers  in 
the  bark  of  the  tree  on  which  it  lives,  drawing  its  life 
from  the  juices  until  the  tree  droops  and  dies.  It  so 
closely  and  firmly  unites  itself  to  the  bark  that  it  seems 
to  be  a  part  of  the  tree;  its  branches  grow  quite  large, 
and  are  covered  with  dull-green  leaves  and  white 
wax-like  berries.  It  is  said  to  grow  best  on  old  apple 
trees,  and  is  made  to  take  root  by  pressing  a  berry  in  a 
crack  of  the  bark,  as  the  roots  run  down  between  the 
bark  and  the  young  wood,  where  they  are  fed  by 
the  sap. 

The  hanging  of  the  Mistletoe  has  been  the  cause  of  a 
great  deal  of  merry-making,  as  any  one  found  beneath 
its  branches  must  submit  to  being  kissed  by  whoever 
chooses  to  take  the  liberty,  and  as  the  branches  are  usu¬ 
ally  suspended  from  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  there  is 
consequently  considerable  dodging  by  those  who  do  not 
care  to  put  themselves  in  the  way  of  such  a  greeting. 
A  writer  in  the  St.  Nicholas  says  “that  the  origin  of 
this  use  of  the  Mistletoe  is  not  known;  but  that  we  do 
know  that  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  when 
the  stars  sang  together  over  the  manger  in  Bethlehem, 
and  wise  men  brought  gifts  of  gold,  frankincense  and 
myrrh  to  a  young  Child  in  the  peasant  mother’s  arms, 
England  was  a  chill,  mist-covered  island,  inhabited 
only  by  savages,  who  wore  garments  of  skins  and  lived 
in  huts  of  mud  and  stone.  Among  these  savage  Britons 
there  were  pagan  priests  called  Druids,  These  priests 
were  a  mysterious  folk,  who  lived  in  dense  woods  far 
away  from  other  men,  and  who,  in  the  gloomy  solitudes 
of  the  forest,  performed  strange  secret  ceremonies.  The 
“sacred  groves,”  as  they  were  called,  were  of  oak,  for 
the  oak  was  a  divine  tree  according  to  their  religion. 
Within  these  sacred  groves  the  priests,  it  is  recorded 
in  history,  offered  their  sacrifices,  and  in  some  manner 
not  now  known  they  employed  the  Mistletoe.  But  all 
Mistletoe  was  not  sacred  to  the  Druids.  They  would 
have  none  but  that  which  clung  to  the  trunk  and  was 
nourished  by  the  sap  of  the  divine  oak.  To  them  the 
Apple-tree  Mistletoe,  which  England  uses  so  freely  now 
in  her  holiday  festivities,  would  be  a  worthless  and 
•common  thing. 

“When,  in  later  centuries,  England  was  taught  the 


Christian  religion  by  priests  who  went  thither  from 
Rome,  the  people,  though  professing  a  belief  in  Christ, 
retained  many  of  their  heathen  rites  and  customs 
changed  from  their  original  meaning  and  purpose.  At 
any  rate,  from  the  Druids  has  come  the  modern  usage 
of  the  Mistletoe-bough,  strangely  preserved  in  festivi¬ 
ties  which  commemorate  the  birth  of  Him  whose  pure 
worship  destroys  all  heathen  superstitions. 

“There  is  the  story  of  an  Englishman  who  was  so  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Christmas  customs  of  his  country  that 
when  he  removed  his  home  to  California  he  carried  with 
him  some  of  the  Mistletoe,  and  set  it  upon  Apple-trees. 
But  the  transplanted  parasite  did  not  seem  to  care  for  the 
Apple-trees  of  America  when  it  could  have  richer  food, 
so  it  left  these  and  fastened  itself  to  the  wild  Plum-tree 
which  grew  profusely  in  that  region.  So  strong  did  the 
Mistletoe  become  in  that  fruitful  climate  that  it  finally 
sucked  out  the  life-sap  of  all  the  wild  Plum-trees  in 
that  vicinity,  and  the  failure  of  the  Plum  harvest,  upon 
which  a  tribe  of  debased  Indians  called  Diggers  had 
always  depended  for  their  living,  caused  famine,  dis¬ 
tress  and  death  among  them.” 

Most  of  the  Mistletoe  used  in  London  and  New  York  is 
said  to  be  grown  in  the  Apple  orchards  of  Normandy,  and 
this  writer,  in  describing  the  curious  harvest,  says:  “Be¬ 
fore  Christmas,  and  when  the  Apples  have  been  gath¬ 
ered  and  carried  to  the  cider-presses  or  stowed  away  in 
cellars,  all  the  peasant  children  from  the  neighborhood 
and  poor  people  from  the  towns,  come  out  to  the  Mistle¬ 
toe  gathering.  They  are  hired  by  the  farmers  for  a  few 
cents  a  day,  and  they  gladly  come  with  huge  baskets 
and  little  donkev-carts,  not  much  larger  than  wheel¬ 
barrows.  These  are  piled  so  high  with  the  harvested 
parasite  that  they  look  like  miniature  liay-carts  going 
home  to  the  farmer’s  barn. 

“  The  Mistletoe  is  in  so  much  demand  in  English 
markets  that  the  French  farmers  find  it  profitable 
to  encourage  its  growth,  even  though  the  parasite 
kills  the  Apple-tree  at  last.  So  enough  is  left  at 
every  harvest  to  increase  and  multiply  itself  for  the 
next  year.  It  clings,  like  drowning  men  to  a  wreck, 
so  that  some  times,  in  tearing  it  away,  the  branch 
to  which  it  has  fastened  itself  is  riven  from  the  tree, 
and  some  of  the  masses  of  foliage  are  so  large  as  to  be 
more  than  one  person  can  manage  to  hang  from  the 
ceiling  of  a  room.  After  the  Mistletoe  is  gathered  it  is 
tightly  packed  into  great  wooden  crates,  like  hen¬ 
coops,  and  sent  by  steamer  to  England.  From  England 
a  portion  of  it  goes  to  America,  where  thousands  of 
English  families,  in  the  home  of  their  adoption,  can 
eat  and  drink  their  hearty  Christmas  cheer  beneath 
the  familiar  Druidical  shadows.” 


HOME  DECORATIONS. 


Designs  for  Tinsel,  Darned  and  Drawn  Work. 

Tinsel  work  is  very  beautiful  for  piano  scarfs,  but 
the  usual  shape  of  these  is  such  that  the  embroidery 
seems  almost  lost,  particularly  for  an  upright  piano, 
as  the  ends  only  are  embroidered.  Therefore  a  pretty 
idea  is  to  cut  the  scarf  with  a  piece  to  fall  over  the 
front  of  the  piano  as  well  as  the  ends,  embroidering  this 
piece  also,  and  the  effect  is  much  prettier. 

Plush  is  the  handsomest  material  for  the  purpose, 
although  others  can  be  used  if  preferred. 

The  scarfs  are  always  lined  with  satin  or  canton 
flannel  of  contrasting  color.  Two  short  loops  of  silk 


The  fruit  is  first  worked  with  worsted,  drawing  the 
stitches  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  each  Cherry,  and 
working  them  over  and  over  several  times  until  a  little 
cushion  is  formed. 

Thread  an  ordinary  needle  with  sewing-silk  the  color 
of  the  plush,  knot  the  end  of  the  silk  and  draw  it  through 
the  plush  from  the  under  side  to  the  face  on  one  side  of 
a  Cherry.  Then  fasten  at  this  place  one  end  of  the  tin¬ 
sel,  sewing  it  down  securely  with  the  needle  and  silk. 
The  tinsel  must  then  be  laid  over  the  worsted  Cherry 
and  caught  dowm  with  sewing-silk  on  the  opposite 
side. 

Do  not,  on  any  account,  try  to  draw  the  tinsel  through 


Design  for  Drawn  Work. 


oord,  the  color  of  the  plush,  should  be  sewed  to  the 
back  of  the  cover,  and  two  brass-headed  nails  driven  in 
the  back  of  the  piano  where  no  injury  can  be  done,  and 
by  placing  the  loops  over  the  nails  the  cover  will  be 
held  nicely  in  place,  otherwise  the  work  is  so  heavy  that 
the  cover  is  apt  to  slip. 

The  embroidery  is  not  difficult,  and  is  very  beau¬ 
tiful. 

The  flowers  or  fruit,  whichever  the  design  may  be 
composed  of,  are  raised,  but  the  leaves  and  most  of  the 
stems  are  worked  with  arrasene  or  chenille. 

Designs  of  fruit  are  very  popular  at  present,  and  one 
of  Cherries,  with  a  few  of  the  white  blossoms  inter¬ 
mingled,  is  very  beautiful. 

The  blossoms  are  worked  with  white  arrasene  shaded 
with  light  gi  ev,  the  stamens  with  yellow. 


the  plush,  as  this  would  ruin  it,  but  lay  it  over  the  Cherry 
from  side  to  side  until  the  fruit  is  entirely  covered, 
catching  it  down  at  each  place  with  silk  as  directed. 

The  fine  stems  of  the  fruit  and  blossoms  are  also 
marked  with  the  tinsel,  which  is  laid  along  the  stem  and 
caught  down  with  silk. 

The  leaves  are  worked  with  the  different  shades  of 
green  arrasene,  and  the  stems  with  two  shades  of 
brown. 

Oranges,  Grapes,  or  fruits  of  various  kinds,  can  be  used 
for  design,  also  flowers,  but  the  leaves  are  always  of 
arrasene  or  chenille. 

The  work  is  exceedingly  rich  and  beautiful,  and  the 
tinsel  is  inexpensive,  as  it  can  be  purchased  for  twenty 
cents  a  ball,  in  which  there  are  several  yards. 

There  is  a  variety  of  colors,  such  as  gold,  copper, 
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silver,  or  a  combination  of  gold  and  green,  crimson, 
brown  or  orange,  and  the  different  shades  can  be  used 
with  pretty  effect  in  one  design. 

The  ends  and  front  of  the  piano  cover  should  be 
trimmed  with  worsted  tassels  of  different  shades,  with 
a  netting  of  gold  thread  over  the  top  of  the  tassel.  This 
makes  a  very  pretty  trimming  for  the  edge. 

The  design  for  darned  work  is  for  the  end  of  a  pongee 
table  scarf,  and  is  intended  only  as  a  band  or  border; 
therefore,  a  row  of  herring-bone  stitching  with  ecru 
filoselle  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  design  gives  a  good 
finish.  The  darning,  whicli  has  already  been  described 
fora  tidy  in  the  October  number  of  the  Cabinet,  is  also 
done  with  the  same  filoselle.  The  Eoses  are  outlined 
with  pink  embroidery  silk,  and  the  stamens  marked 
with  yellow,  the  leaves  and  stems  with  light  and  dark 
shades  of  green  silk. 

The  design  for  drawn  work  is  pretty  as  a  finish  to  the 
table  scarf,  or  can  )e  used  without  other  decoration  for 
a  tidy,  for  which  it  is  well  adapted,  as  the  effect  is  quite 
lace-like  when  a  fine  material  is  used. 

M.  E.  Whittemore. 


Chamois  Vests. 

The  little  vests  of  chamois-skin  so  much  desired  for 
wearing  underneath  tight-fitting  wraps  during  very 
cold  weather  are  easily  made  at  home.  Select  a  couple 
of  skins  that  are  thin,  yet  firm  enough  not  to  be  easily 
stretched  out  of  shape;  cut  it  out  by  a  perfectly-fitting 
waist  pattern;  let  it  extend  about  two  inches  below  the 
waist-line,  and  allow  one  inch  on  each  front  for  the  lap, 
but  do  not  allow  anything  for  seams,  as  it  should  be 
neatly  joined  together  with  yellow  silk  in  an  overhand 
seam. 

Around  the  outer  edge,  embroider  in  point  russe 
stitches  with  colored  silks,  and  fasten  the  front  with 
button-holes  and  little  fiat  gilt  buttons,  and  you  will 
have  a  dainty  little  protector  that  will  ward  off  all  cold 
blasts  as  surely  as  though  you  wore  a  coat  of  fur.  If  it 
is  to  be  worn  beneath  a  garment  that  is  at  times  loosened 
and  thrown  back,  or  one  having  a  woolen  lining,  it 
should  be  covered  with  black  silk  before  being  joined 
together ;  use  black  silk  for  the  over-handing ;  hem 
over  the  outer  edges,  and  embroider.  F. 
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Crocheted  Lace. 


One  of  the  prettiest  trimmings  for  flannel  jackets 
and  underskirts  is  crocheted  worsted  lace,  and  it  is  so 
easily  and  quickly  done,  that  any  one  who  is  at  all 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  a  crochet  needle  can  readily 
learn  to  do  it. 

For  a  skirt,  Saxony  yarn  the  color  of  the  flannel 
should  be  used,  and  from  one  hunch  enough  can  be 
made  in  a  few  evenings  to  trim  an  ordinary-sized  under¬ 
skirt;  the  same  pattern  is  used  for  the  jacket  trimming, 
but  this  should  be  made  from  split  zephyr,  as  it  is  so 
much  lighter  and  delicate;  one-half  ounce  will  make 
three  yards. 

To  make  the  lace,  crochet  a  chain  of  twelve  stitches; 
then  in  the  ninth  make  six  double  crochet  stitches  (d.  c.) 
to  form  a  sort  of  shell;  from  the  last  stitch  of  this  make 
a  chain  of  six  stitches,  and  fasten  it  i*n  the  third  one 
of  the  twelve  foundation  chain-stitches ;  two  stitches 
from  this  make  another  shell  of  six  d.  c.,  like  the  first; 
finish  this  with  one  chain-stitch,  and  turn  over  the 
work  and  go  back  with  a  similar  shell  in  the  middle  of 
this  last  one,  concluding  it  with  a  chain  of  six  stitches, 
and  fasten  it  to  the  last  stitch  of  the  first  shell,  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  shell  make  another,  concluding  it 
with  a  chain  of  five  stitches,  which  is  left  as  a  loop  on 
this  outer  edge,  by  making  another  shell  in  the  centre  of 
this  last  one;  then  another  chain  of  six  stitches  fastened 
at  the  beginning  of  the  next  shell;  another  shell  in  the 
center  of  this  completes  the  third  row.  Fastening  the 


six  chain-stitches  at  the  beginning  of  each  shell  makes 
an  openwork  of  diagonal  lines  of  chain  connecting  the 
rows  of  shell.  For  the  fourth  row  in  the  pattern,  go 
back  with  the  same  stitches  used  in  the  other  rows 
until  you  get  to  the  little  loop  of  five  chain-stitches,  and 
in  this  make  eight  single  crochet-stitches,  separating 
them  in  pairs  by  a  single  chain,  and  then  go  back  with 
a  shell  of  five  d.  c.  between  these,  which  makes  three 
shells,  and  this  forms  the  rounded  bottom  of  the  pat¬ 
tern.  You  have  now  completed  one  scalloped  portion  of 
the  lace,  and  this  is  simply  repeated  for  the  remainder. 

This  same  pattern  is  used  for  crocheting  lambrequins 
and  mantle  valences  of  colored  twine  or  macrame  cord, 
only  more  stitches  must  be  made  in  the  chain  forming 
the  open-work,  and  they  are  not  caught  down  at  the 
beginning  of  the  shells,  but  left  straight  so  that  ribbon 
can  easily  be  run  in,  and  in  the  lower  portion  of  the 
scallop,  pieces  of  the  twine  are  tied  in  and  netted  for 
the  fringe.  S.  F. 


A  Waste-paper  Basket  for  the  Kitchen. 


Get  the  cheapest  willow  basket,  either  square  or 
round,  that  is  in  the  market,  and  instead  of  running 
ribbon  between  the  reeds,  use  strips  of  enameled  cloth 
or  common  shelf-oilcloth.  Have  the  strips  double 
with  the  cloth  side  in,  and  pink  both  edges;  then  cut  a 
piece  of  oil-cloth  to  fit  the  bottom,  and  you  have  an 
attractive  and  durable  basket. 


EVENING  TOILETTES. 


The  most  fashionable  tints  for  evening  wear  are 
ivory-white,  flesh-pink,  and  glycine,  a  faint  pinkish- 
mauve  shade;  light-blue  is  not  popular;  gray,  so  much 
used  for  street  wear,  is  also,  in  its  light  tints,  a  favorite 
for  evening.  Silver-grays  are  very  delicate,  and  be¬ 
coming  to  most  blondes.  Old-gold  and  copper-color  are 
used  by  brunettes.  Black  toilettes  are  again  very  much 
in  favor,  and  are  given  a  light  effect  by  lace  flounces 
and  yokes,  and  sleeves  of  jetted  net. 

Evening  dresses  for  young  ladies  are  still  made  with 
short  skirts,  though  demi-trains  are  coming  in  vogue 
again.  The  tight-fitting  bodice  is  pointed  front  and 
back,  and  the  square  or  Y-shaped  opening  at  the  throat 
filled  in  with  white  tulle.  Low,  round  bodices,  show¬ 
ing  the  tips  of  the  shoulders,  are  revived  again.  This  is 
to  be  regretted,  for  even  a  plain  face  can  often  be  given 
a  charming  effect  by  the  judicious  arrangement  of 
colors  about  the  neck.  Short  sleeves  are  used  with  low 
necks,  but  the  arms  are  covered  with  long  gloves  ;  with 
the  high  bodice,  half-long  sleeves  are  worn.  Gloves  are 
not  worn  so  loosely  wrinkled  on  the  arms  as  they  for¬ 
merly  were  ;  those  of  tan-colored  suede  are  most  used, 
and  cream-white  is  next  in  favor;  fawn  is  also  a  desir¬ 
able  color.  The  hair  is  worn  quite  high  on  the  crown 
of  the  head,  but  not  far  forward.  It  should  not  be  tied 
but  twisted  into  flat,  irregular,  loose-looking  coils, 
which  do  not  disturb  the  natural  contour  of  the  head. 

Crepe  lisse  in  diagonal  folds,  like  fine  crimping,  is 


worn  in  neck  and  sleeves.  Straight  scarfs  of  lace  are 
used  to  form  the  soft-draped  vest-trimming  now  so 
popular.  Collarettes  pointed  in  front  are  the  newest 
designs  in  real  laces,  and  with  them  a  narrow  frill  of 
lace  is  worn  around  the  neck,  and  a  wider  lace  trim¬ 
ming  gathered  in  the  sleeves. 

Embroidered  or  brocaded  silk  gauzes  and  grenadines 
are  very  much  in  fashion.  An  elegant  dress  of  white- 
brocaded  gauze  has  the  front  trimmed  with  alternate 
flounces  of  lace  and  gauze  fiutings,  and  one  of  creamy- 
white  veiling  has  the  skirt  trimmed  with  a  deep 
flounce,  arranged  in  wide,  flat  pleats,  separated  by 
three  narrow  ones,  which  rest  upon  a  narrow  fluting  at 
the  foot;  the  drapery  is  arranged  in  small  pleated  pan¬ 
niers  at  the  side,  and  a  bouffant  puff  at  the  back.  The 
pointed  bodice  is  high  at  the  back,  with  turned-down 
collar;  the  square  opening  at  the  throat  is  filled  in  with 
pleated  tulle,  elbow-sleeves  finished  with  lace  frill ;  a 
corsage  bouquet  of  Glorie  de  Dijon  Roses  completes 
this  dainty  toilette. 

A  lady’s  dress  for  wearing  at  a  dinner-party  is  made 
with  a  polonaise  of  brocaded  silk,  open  in  front  with 
lace  fichu.  The  polonaise  is  very  short  in  front  and 
rounded  off  into  pleated  paniers,  and,  at  the  back,  forms 
a  draped  tournure  ;  sleeves  short  to  the  elbow,  with 
lace  trimmings  to  match  the  fichu.  Skirt  of  plain 
velvet,  or  silk-trimmed  around  the  foot,  with  a  ruche  or 
fluting.  C. 


HOUSEKEEPING. 


Home-made  yeast  that  is  losing  its  leavening  proper¬ 
ties  from  age — or  in  the  words  of  an  old-fashioned 
housekeeper  “is  running  out” — may  be  renewed  by 
stirring  into  it  a  little  New  Orleans  molasses,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  tablespoon  of  molasses  to  a  quart  of 
yeast.  Let  it  thoroughly  ferment,  and  then  take  it  to 
start  new  yeast  with. 

It  is  often  desirable  to  provide  an  extra  kitchen  table, 
or  a  long  table  is  needed  in  the  sewing-room  when  some 
large  garment  is  to  be  cut  and  the  extension  table  is  not 
available,  in  fact,  the  uses  of  such  a  table  are  too  numer¬ 
ous  to  mention;  but  where  it  is  only  needed  occasionally, 
and  in  so  many  different  places,  one  finds  it  both  awk- 
'  ward  to  move  about  and  to  store  when  not  in  use. 

The  most  convenient  arrangement  is  to  have  a  pair  of 
carpenter's  ‘ 1  horses  ”  as  long  as  the  width  you  wish  your 
table  and  as  high,  and  a  movable  top  of  matched  boards 
with  crosspieces  underneath.  You  can  paint  the  horses 
and  make  them  as  fine  as  you  please,  but  if  you  once 
know  the  convenience  of  such  a  table,  you  will  only 
wonder  how  you  have  kept  house  without  one.  On 
ironing  days  the  horses  can  do  duty  by  supporting  the 
ironing  board.  In  old  times,  kitchen  chairs  were  useful 
for  that  purpose,  although  they  would  occasionally  tip 
over,  but  now  such  chairs  appear  to  be  made  for  the 
sole  .purpose  of  being  used  as  seats,  for  the  backs  are 
of  such  patterns  that  is  quite  impossible  to  rest  anything 
on  the  top  of  them . 

If  any  of  our  readers  are  independent  enough  to  hang 
paper  themselves,  they  will  find  our  impromptu  tg,ble 
just  the  thing  to  lay  the  strips  of  paper  on  while  apply¬ 
ing  the  paste. 

Jellied  Chicken. 

Select  a  chicken  that  weighs  about  five  pounds.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  inquire  its  age,  as  most  any  fowl  can  be  boiled 
tender.  Joint  it  and  put  it  on  in  cold  water,  with  salt  and 
pepper.  Boil  until  the  meat  slips  easily  from  the  bones, 
and  the  broth  will  measure  less  than  a  quart.  Then  strain 
the  broth  and  let  it  cool  so  the  fat  can  be  removed.  Dis¬ 
solve  a  half  package  of  gelatine  in  a  little  cold  water, 
beat  the  broth  boiling  hot,  and  add  the  gelatine  to  it. 
Cut  the  breast  in  strips,  and  the  rest  of  the  chicken  in 
small  pieces,  boil  two  eggs  hard,  and  cut  in  thin  slices. 
Slice  half  a  lemon  very  thin.  An  oval  vegetable  'or 
pudding-dish  will  make  a  good  mold,  as  it  will  corres¬ 


pond  to  the  shape  of  a  platter.  Lay  the  strips  of  the 
breast,  the  slices  of  the  egg  and  lemon  close  against  the 
dish,  and  then  lay  in  lightly,  the  rest  of  the  chicken, 
placing  the  meat  so  all  the  fibres  will  lie  in  one  direction, 
that  in  slicing  you  may  cut  across  the  grain.  Now 
strain  on  the  broth  until  the  dish  is  nearly  full,  then  set 
it  away  to  cool.  The  amount  of  broth  and  gelatine 
must  be  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  chicken,  a  half 
box  of  gelatine  being  sufficient  to  stiffen  a  quart  of 
broth.  When  cool,  it  should  be  stiff  enough  to  slice  and 
retain  its  shape.  To  remove  from  the  mold,  dip  it  a 
moment  in  hot  water,  and  then  turn  it  out  on  a  platter 
and  garnish  with  parsley  and  slices  of  hard-boiled  eggs. 
Pressed  chicken  differs  from  jellied  chicken  only  in 
being  solid  meat,  with  just  enough  broth  and  gelatine  to 
hold  it  firmly  together.  Jellied  chicken  is  a  meat-jelly 
with  pieces  of  chicken  through  it,  and  is  a  beautiful 
dish  for  New  Year’s  refreshments. 

Pickled  Oysters. 

Put  them  over  the  fire  in  their  liquor  and  a  little  salt 
and  heat  them  almost  scalding  hot;  then  take  out  the 
oysters  with  a  skimmer,  and  lay  them  between  the  folds 
of  a  clean  towel  to  dry,  and  remove  the  scum.  Heat 
boiling  hot,  enough  vinegar  to  cover  them,  with  red, 
pepper  and  cinnamon,  or  whatever  spices  suit  your' 
taste  (cloves  will  make  them  dark),  and  pour  it  over 
them.  They  are  in  condition  to  eat  as  soon  as  cold,  or 
they  will  keep  a  couple  of  days. 

Tapioca  Pudding. 

Wash  one  cup  of  pearl  tapioca,  and  soak  it  over  night 
in  a  pint  of  cold  water.  About  an  hour  and  a  half 
before  dinner  add  to  the  tapioca  one  more  cup  of  water 
and  one  of  milk,  and  a  little  salt.  Pare  four  or  five 
sour  apples,  cut  them  in  halves,  core  them  and  lay  on 
the  top,  pressing  them  down  till  they  are  on  a  level  with 
the  tapioca.  It  is  best  baked  in  an  earthen  dish,  and 
must  be  cooked  slowly.  It  is  done  when  the  tapioca  is 
clear,  and  the  apples  tender. 


If  a  little  pure  soap  is  put  in  cold  starch  it  will 
add  to  the  ease  with  which  collars  and  cuffs  are  laun- 
dried,  and  give  them  a  beautiful,  smooth  appearance. 
Only  enough  is  required  to  make  the  starch  water  a  little 
foamy.  Mrs.  C.  G.  Herbert. 


CURRENT  NOTES 


Our  experience  with  the  Hyaointhus  Candicans  the 
past  season  has  been  very  satisfactory.  We  planted 
a  large  number  of  bulbs  late  in  the  spring ;  all  of 
them  flowered  most  profusely;  the  larger  bulbs  threw 
up  two  flower  stems  each,  some  of  which  were 
more  than  six  feet  high,  with  more  than  one 
hundred  flowers  on  each.  We  treat  them  in  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  manner  as  we  do  the  Gladiolus.  Any 


AND  COMMENTS. 


special  care  recommended  for  them  is  not  worthy  of  at¬ 
tention,  as  they  grow  and  flower  well  under  any  treat¬ 
ment  they  would  be  likely  to  receive  in  a  flower-garden. 
A  light,  rich  soil,  and  a  moist  situation,  is  the  one  that 
best  suits  them.  They  are  readily  increased  from  seeds, 
which,  if  sown  early,  will  flower,  the  first  season;  none 
will  fail  to  bloom  the  second.  As  the  seed  is  freely  pro¬ 
duced  the  bulbs  will  soon  become  so  cheap  that  they 
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will  be  considered  the  commonest,  as  well  as  the  hand¬ 
somest,  garden  flowers — a  fact  that  will  be  likely  to 
render  them  unpopular  in  this  country. 

* 

* 

Among  the  novelties  that  will  compete  for  popular 
favor  this  year  is  the  new  Tea-Rose  Sunset,  offered  by 
Peter  Henderson  &  Co.  This  Rose  originated  with 
them  in  the  winter  of  1880,  a  sport  from  a  plant  of  the 
well-known  Perle  des  Jardins,  and  is  in  every  respect 
identical  with  that  hitherto  unequaled  Rose,  except  that 
its  color,  instead  of  being  a  canary-yellow,  is  of  a  rich 
tawny  shade  of  saffron  and  orange,  similar,  but  deeper 
than  the  color  of  Safrano  or  Mad.  Falcat.  In  size, 
vigor,  and  productiveness  it  is  in  all  respects  the  same 
as  the  variety  from  which  it  sprung.  The  thirst  for 
new  Roses  is  very  keen,  and  when  one  is  offered  that 
possesses  points  of  excellence  not  possessed  by  others, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  supply  the  demand. 

*• 

*•  ■» 

The  new  hybrid  Tea  Rose,  Wm.  Francis  Bennett,  is 
behaving  itself  most  admirably.  Its  flowers  are  nearly 
equal  in  size  to  those  of  the  Jacqueminot;  its  fragrance 
doubly  sweet,  of  the  genuine  Tea  scent,  while  its  flower¬ 
ing  qualities  are  all  that  can  be  well  desired.  Mr. 
Evans  assures  us  that  he  is  not  at  all  dissatisfied  with 
his  $3,750  investment — a  scheme  that  would  frighten 
most  if  not  all  of  our  old  Rose  growers. 

-* 

*  * 

From  the  many  Roses  grown  from  seed  by  the  late 
Henry  B.  Ellwanger,  none  of  which  had,  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  been  sent  out,  two  varieties  are  now  offered 
for  sale  by  Messrs.  Ellwanger  &  Barry.  Having  seen 
these  Roses  on  exhibition  for  the  last  two  years,  and 
being  fully  convinced  that  they  possessed  points  of  ex- . 
cellence,  we  have  watched  their  further  development 
with  a  lively  interest.  Believing  them  justly  entitled 
to  all  the  merits  claimed  for  them,  we  quote  the 
grower’s  descriptions. 

“Marshall  P.  Wilder,  a  new  seedling  hybrid  Remon¬ 
tant  Rose,  was  raised  by  us  from  seed  of  the  Gen.  Jacque¬ 
minot,  and  has  flowered  three  seasons,  giving  us 
ample  time  to  judge  of  its  qualities.  It  is  of  vigorous 
growth,  with  healthy  foliage;  flowers  large,  semi-glob¬ 
ular,  full,  well-formed;  color,  cherry  carmine,  much  like 
a  light-colored  Marie  Baumann,  or  a  shade  deeper  than 
Marie  Rady,  and  very  fragrant.  In  wood,  foliage  and 
form  of  flower  it  resembles  Alfred  Colomb,  but  this 
seedling  excels  that  famous  variety  in  vigor,  hardiness 
and  freedom  of  bloom.  The  past  season  it  continued  to 
bloom  profusely  long  after  the  Remontants  were  out  of 
flower.  In  brief,  it  may  be  described  as  an  improved 
Alfred  Colomb,  and  is  as  good  a  Rose  as  has  been 
raised  by  anyone.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  best  American 
Rose  yet  offered,  and  the  finest  of  its  color.” 

“Rosalie,  or  Fairy  Queen,  a  new  seedling  Tea  Rose, 
was  raised  by  us  from  seed  of  the  Marie  Van  Houtte, 
and  has  been  tested  in  our  houses  for  some  time.  It  is 
of  slender  yet  healthy  growth  ;  foliage  small,  dark 
green;  flower  small,  a  little  larger  than  Paquerette,  and 
of  a  deep  pink  color,  about  the  shade  of  Madame 
Lambard.  It  is  very  pretty  in  bud,  and  the  open  flowers 
are  of  good  substance,  and  remain  perfect  for  a  longtime. 
It  has  a  pleasing  fragrance.  One  of  its  prominent  traits 
is  remarkable  freedom  of  bloom,  every  shoot  producing 
a  flower.  We  consider  it  a  distinct  and  charming  min¬ 


iature  Rose,  and  a  valuable  addition  to  the  list  of  vari¬ 
eties  suitable  for  forcing.” 

* 

*  .* 

The  finest  Pansies  we  have  ever  picked  from  the 
open  ground  in  autumn  we  gathered  on  Thanksgiving- 
day  of  the  past  year.  They  were  from  self-sown  seed, 
which  had  been  thrown  several  feet  by  the  plant  for  the 
purpose  of  reproduction,  into  a  Lily  bed,  and  there,  like 
any  other  weed,  they  grew  on  unobserved  and  uncared 
for,  until  we  discovered  them  partially  protected  by  the 
dying  forms  of  the  Lilies.  We  state  this  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  desire  this,  the  loveliest  of  all  flowers  in 
autumn,  and  would  say  that,  by  sowing  the  seed  in  the 
vegetable-garden,  when  early  potatoes  have  been  grown 
and  the  crop  gathered  about  the  middle  of  July,  the 
bed  will  be  a  mass  of  bloom  during  October  and  No¬ 
vember. 

* 

*  * 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Catalogue  of  the  Pedestal 
Fund  Art  Loan  Exhibition  for  the  illustrations  accom¬ 
panying  our  article,  “  Rare  Art  Treasures.” 


Literary  Notes. 


Garden  and  Farm  Topics — By  Peter  Henderson,  Esq. 
— A  neat  volume  of  250  pages,  being  a  compilation  of 
essays  and  papers  prepared  by  the  author  within  the 
past  few  years.  All  the  articles  are  purely  Hender¬ 
sonian,  which  means  all  the  important  facts  on  the 
subjects  under  consideration,  stated  in  a  practical,  com¬ 
mon-sense  way,  and  in  the  fewest  words  possible.  The 
practical  is  the  predominent  feature  in  Mr.  Hender¬ 
son’s  organization,  and  in  all  business  operations  his 
motto  is,  practice  first  and  theory  afterwards.  In  all 
cases  the  latter  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  former,  instead 
of  the  reverse,  the  more  common  custom.  The  facts 
embodied  in  this  book  would  have  filled  one  ten  times 
the  size  had  they  been  popularly  treated,  and  they  are 
such  as  are  demanded  by  every  grower  of  plants,  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers. 

Published  by  Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  35  Cortland 
Street,  N.  Y.  Price  $1.50.  [We  will  forward  this  book 
by  mail  upon  the  receipt  of  price.] 

The  beginning  of  the  tenth  volume  of  that  most  ex¬ 
cellent  monthly,  The  Art  Amateur,  of  New  York,  is  a 
proper  occasion  on  which  to  congratulate  the  art  pub¬ 
lic  upon  having  provided  for  it  so  admirable  a  publica¬ 
tion,  “  devoted  to  Art  in  the  Household,”  and  the  inde¬ 
fatigable  proprietor  Mr.  Montague  Marks.  It  has 
often  been  said  that  The  Art  Amateur  is  “the  best 
practical  art  magazine.”  The  liberal  manner  in  which 
it  is  edited  and  illustrated,  and  the  commanding  array 
of  names  among  its  contributors,  warrant  all  the  good 
things  which  are  said  of  it. 

The  Christmas  Wide  Awake  is  a  beautiful  number, 
sure  to  be  appreciated  by  the  older  members  of  the 
family  as  well  as  by  the  children.  It  is  brimful  of  illus¬ 
trations,  stories  and  poems  by  such  artists  and  authors 
as  F.  H.  Lungren,  George  McDonald,  Sophie  May  and 
Elizabeth  Stewart  Phelps,  and  the  publishers  promise 
as  great  a  treat  in  their  New  Year’s  issue.  No  less  than 
eight  illustrated  serial  stories  are  to  appear  during  the 
coming  year.  We  trust  they  will  not  all  be  continued 
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through  the  twelve  numbers,  or  the  brains  of  the  little 
ones  will  be  in  a  whirl  with  the  effort  to  keep  in  mind 
from  month  to  month  the  points  of  interest  of  each 
one;  and  we  question  if  this  matter  of  serials  in  all  pub¬ 
lications  is  not  being  carried  to  extremes. 

The  same  publishers,  D.  Lotbrop  &  Co.,  issue  The 
Pansy,  a  weekly  magazine,  in  which  considerable  space 
is  devoted  to  Sunday  stories  for  children. 

The  removal  of  The  Continent  from  Philadelphia  to 
this  city  some  weeks  since  was  made  so  quietly  that 
many  of  its  readers,  perhaps,  are  not  yet  aware  of  the 
change  in  its  place  of  publication.  To  fully  appreciate 
this  weekly  magazine  one  needs  to  see  its  issues  for  the 
month  together,  and  then  compare  quantity  and  qual¬ 
ity  of  its  contents  with  monthly  publications.  Leaves 
from  the  note-book  of  a  naturalist  promises  to  be  an  in¬ 


teresting  and  instructive  paper.  It  is  entitled  “  Tenants 
of  an  Old  Farm,”  and  is  profusely  illustrated. 

The  Weekly  Press,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  one  of  the  live¬ 
liest  and  most  entertaining  weeklies  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  It  is  the  embodiment  of  life  and  principle; 
it  is  ably  conducted,  and  free  from  all  objectionable 
matter.  The  horticultural  department  alone  is  worth 
more  than  the  price  of  subscription  to  every  cultivator 
of  soil,  but  more  particularly  to  farmers.  $1.00  per  year. 

Landreth’s  Rural  Register — D.  Landreth  &  Sons, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. — Annual  Register  and  Almanac  and 
Illustrated  Seed  Catalogue.  As  this  is  the  centennial 
of  their  seed  business,  no  other  evidence  is  needed  to 
show  that  they  are  deserving  the  confidence  which  the 
consumers  of  vegetable  seeds  have,  during  the  hundred 
years  of  their  existence,  conferred  upon  them. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Iris. — Mrs.  Russ  Richardson — Your  Iris  and  other 
bulbs  can  be  kept  in  boxes  of  sand  during  winter,  and 
planted  out  in  spring.  All  Dutch  bulbs,  and  most  likely 
the  Iris,  if  put  in  pots,  would  come  into  flower  before 
spring,  if  kept  with  growing  plants,  after  which  they 
can  be  turned  out  into  the  border. 


English  Ivy. — R.  P.  Bixby — The  leaves  fall  from 
your  plant,  undoubtedly,  because  you  stimulate  by  heat 
and  moisture  when  it  requires  rest.  If  the  Ivy  is  wanted 
for  a  window-plant,  it  should  be  grown  in  a  pot,  out-of- 
doors  during  summer,  and  brought  into  the  house  just 
before  a  hard  frost;  then  if  it  shows  a  disposition  to 
grow,  water  moderately,  and  keep  the  leaves  clean.  Too 
much  water  when  the  plant  is  at  rest,  or  too  little  when 
in  active  growth  will  cause  the  plant  to  drop  its  leaves. 


Rose  of  Jericho. — Mrs.  J.  A.  Mardwell — The  botan¬ 
ical  name  of  this  plant  is  Anastatica  Hierochuntina, 
and  is  an  annual  plant,  indigenous  to  the  Egyptian 
deserts.  When  full  grown  it  contracts  its  rigid  branches 
into  a  round  ball,  and  is  then  tossed  about  by  the  wind. 
When  it  alights  in  the  water  or  damp  ground,  the 
branches  relax  and  open  out,  as  if  its  fife  were  renewed; 
hence  another  of  its  popular  names,  Resurrection  Plant. 
Among  the  superstitious  tales  told  of  it  is,  that  “it  first 
bloomed  on  Christmas  eve  to  salute  the  birth  of  the 
Redeemer,  and  paid  homage  to  his  resurrection  by  re¬ 
maining  expanded  until  Easter.”  This  curious  annual 
can  readily  be  grown  from  seed,  but  will  not  stand  the 
severity  of  our  winters;  they  can,  however,  be  taken  up 
and  kept  dry  in  the  house.  When  wanted  to  expand, 
put  them  in  a  saucer  of  water. 

Heliotrope.— The  Same— The  leaves  of  the  Heliotrope 
dry  up  and  turn  black  when  the  atmosphere  is  too  dry 
for  it;  it  is  not  a  suitable  plant  for  house-culture. 


Tuberoses. — D.  A.  M,,  Evansville,  would  like  to  know 
how  to  grow  and  flower  Tuberoses  in  the  house.  So 
would  the  Editor,  as  he  has  the  impression  that  the 
thing  cannot  be  done. 


Caladiums. — Mrs.  L.  H.  Weston— Supposing  your 
Caladiums  to  be  of  the  variegated-leaf  class,  they  should 
remain  perfectly  dormant  in  the  pot  in  which  they  were 
grown  until  about  the  first  of  March,  then  shake  out 
the  bulbs  and  put  them  in  wet  moss  or  sand,  and  pot 
them  in  some  warm  place.  Very  soon  they  will  com¬ 
mence  their  growth,  and  as  soon  as  the  leaf-stalks  are 
two  inches  high,  the  bulbs  should  be  taken  out  and  re¬ 
potted;  if  large  plants  are  desired,  plant  the  whole  bulb; 
if  not,  cut  up  the  bulb  to  a  single  sprout,  as  each  will 
make  a  fine  plant  in  a  short  time.  The  soil  in  which 
they  are  grown  should  be  rather  coarse  and  very  rich. 
The  size  of  the  pot  will  depend  wholly  upon  the  size  of 
the  bulb.  One  rule  is  always  to  be  observed  in  growing 
the  fancy  Caladiums,  that  is,  give  them  plenty  of  pot- 
room.  To  grow  specimen  plants,  select  the  largest 
bulbs,  and  as  soon  as  they  start,  cut  out  all  except  the 
leading  eye — then  grow  on,  in  a  large  pot  in  rich  soil. 
It  is,  however,  much  better  to  start  them  in  small  pots, 
and  shift  into  larger  ones  from  time  to  time,  as  they 
may  need  it. 

Geraniums. — A  Subsci'iber — The  cause  of  your  “spind¬ 
ling  ”  plants,  is  not  sufficient  light  and  air,  too  much 
heat  and  too  large  pots. 


Amaryllis. — Mrs.  M.  P.  Jackson — The  flower  sent  is 
one  of  the  varieties  of  Vittata,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  species.  There  are  many  natural 
varieties  of  it,  that  is,  in  its  native  home  it  is  found 
nearly  all  crimson,  and  again  nearly  all  white,  with  all 
the  variations  these  colors  will  produce.  The  flowers 
are,  however,  always  striped.  Hybrids  of  Vittata, 
produced  by  cross  fertilization,  now  include  some  of  the 
finest  varieties  of  any  of  the  natural  order. 

Tuberoses. — Same — We  cannot  say  whether  your 
bulbs  will  bloom  next  season  without  seeing  them;  the 
probability  is  they  will  not.  Unless  properly  managed 
they  are  very  obstinate.  It  is  quite  an  art  to  grow 
good  flowering  bulbs,  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  simple  one. 
If  this  is  not  understood,  it  is  far  better  to  throw  the  bulbs 
away  after  flowering,  or  after  having  grown  them  a 
year,  and  procure  good  ones  from  any  reliable  dealer. 
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OUR  BLESSING  ON  THE  DAISIES. 


CU ARLES  MACK  AY.  FRANZ  ART. 

Allegretto  con  legerezza. 
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I 


¥—  «- 

1.  My  heart  is  full  of  joy  to-day,  The  air  hath  mu-sic 

2.  I  have  not  seen  for  half  a  year,  Sore  pent  in  cares  and 

3.  I  love  ye  for  your-selves  a- lone,  Ye  bright  pe  -  ren-nial 

4.  If  on  -ly  once  each  hundred  springs  Ye  bloomed  the  long  grass 
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in  it;  Once  more  I  roam  the  wild-wood  way,  And  prize  the  passing  min-ute,  The 
la-  bors,  These  gems  of  earth,  these  blossoms  dear,  These  free  and  glad-some  neighbors  ;  They 
com -ers  ;  Ye  ease  my  brow  of  win-ters  known,  And  crown  my  locks  with  summers  ;  Ye 
un  -  der,  The  crowd,  with  all  its  priests  and  kings,  Would  throng  to  see  and  won-  der:  Re  - 
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balms  of  heav’n  are  on  my  cheek,  My  feet  in  mea  -  dow  maz  -  es. 

smile  np  -  on  me  as  of  old,  Thro’  mem’  -  ry’s  shift  -  ing  pha  -  ses. 

give  me  back  the  thoughts  of  youth,  Its  feel  -  ing  and  its  pha  -  ses. 

-  li  -  gion’s  self  would  kneel  and  pray,  And  hymn  your  Ma  -  ker’s  prais  -  es. 


Andante . 
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Let  me  a- lone,  and  I  will  speak  My  bless  -  ing  on  the 
My  bless-ing  on  your  white  and  gold,  Ye  well  be  -  lov  -  ed 

Its  care-less  joy,  its  sim  -  pie  truth,  My  bless  -  ing  on  the 

But  you,  ye  bios  -  som  eve  -  ry  day  !  My  bless  -  ing  on  the 
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NEWSPAPER  WAIFS. 


A  Burlington  boy  sent  for  a  fifty-cent  ivatch  and 
received  a  sun  dial.  He  has  named  it  “Faith,”  be¬ 
cause  faith  without  works  is  dead.— Burlington 
Fress  Press. 

A  woman  may  be  perfectly  angelic,  and  as  patient 
as  patient  can  be,  and  still  not  be  able  to  look  calmly 
on  while  her  husband  draws  a  match  along  a  picture- 
frame  to  light  his  pipe. — Puck. 

“Why  is  a  ‘young  lady’s’  age  after  she  reaches 
twenty -five,  like  a  floral  wedding  bell?”  asks  an 
outsider.  And  he  says  it  is  “  because  it  is  never 
tol’d;”  but  that  is  a  libel. — Norristown  Herald. 

It  would  be  perfectly  proper  for  a  man  to  be  proud 
of  his  ancestry,  if  he  could  choose  his  parents. 

In  a  certain  playroom,  not  long  ago,  a  little  girl 
climbed  up  in  a  chair  for  something,  and  tippihg 
over,  chair  and  all,  began  to  cry  as  loud  as  she  could 
cry.  Mamma  comforted  her.  A  little  while  after¬ 
wards  Edna,  who  is  almost  two  years  younger  than 
her  sister,  tipped  over  the  same  way;  but  she  didn’t 
cry — not  a  bit  of  it.  “  What  a  brave  little  girl  !  ” 
said  mamma;  at  which  Eva  put  out  her  lip.  “  Pooh!” 
said  she,  with  a  great  deal  of  scorn,  “  that  isn’t  any¬ 
thing.  I  think  most  proba  ly  she  couldn’t  cry  if  she 
wanted  tol  I  think  maybe  her  cryer  ’s  broke.— 
Anonymous. 

“  Will  you  have  cafe  noir  or  cafe  au  lait  ?  ”  asked 
the  hostess  of  Mrs.  Parvenu  the  other  evening,  the 
hostess  having  just  returned  from  Europe.  “I 
guess,”  answered  Mrs.  Parvenu,  airily,  “  I  guess 
I  won’t  take  neither — them  French  puddins  is  so 
awful  fillin’,  you  know,  and  I’ve  eat  now  more  than 
I’d  oughter.”—  New  York  Mail. 

The  “  wishbone  ”  wedding  has  become  the  correct 
thing.  The  couple  stand  beneath  a  floral  wishbone. 
After  the  ceremony  the  bride  and  groom  are  given 
the  wishbone  to  pull.  The  tug  results  in  a  break 
somewhere,  and  whoever  holds  the  long  piece  is  ab" 
solved  from  getting  up  to  build  fires  in  the  morning. 

“  There’s  room  at  the  top.”  is  a  good  motto  for 
bald-headed  men  .—Cincinnati  Merchant  Traveler. 
Not  very  desirable  room,  for  there's  no  ’air. — White¬ 
hall  Times. 

It  was  a  day  when  everybody  was  tired  and  anxious 
to  sit  down  that  a  large  man,  carrying  a  gripsack, 
boarded  an  Eastern  railroad  train,  and  after  walking 
through  several  crowded  cars,  finally  found  the  one 
vacant  seat,  and,  seating  himself,  he  placed  his  bag  on 
the  cushion  by  his  side.  Just  asthe  train  was  about  to 
start  another  man  entered  and  made  the  same  jour¬ 
ney  in  search  of  a  seat.  As  he  stopped  inquiringly 
before  the  large  man  the  latter  said:  “This  seat  is 
engaged  sir;  a  man  just  stepped  out,  but  will  return 
in  a  moment;  he  left  his  baggage  here  as  a  claim  to 
his  seat.” 

“Well,”  said  the  second  traveler  frankly,  “I’m 
pretty  tired,  and  if  you  don’t  object  I’ll  sit  down  here 
and  hold  his  bag  for  him  ’till  he  returns,”  and,  with¬ 
out  ceremony  this  he  proceeded  to  do.  Then  the 
large  man,  who  was  bound  for  Lynn,  earnestly  prayed 
within  the  inmost  chambers  of  his  little  heart,  that  his 
companion  might  get  off  at  Somerville,  or  Everet,  or 
Chelsea -anywhere  but  Lynn  or  a  station  beyond. 
And  the  tired  man  thanked  his  stars  for  even  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  rest,  expecting  every  second  to  be  ousted  by 
the  owner  of  the  gripsack. 

The  train  moved  out  from  the  station.  In  vain  did  the 
large  man  try  to  read  the  stranger’s  ticket  to  see  what 
his  destination  was.  Somerville  was  reached,  but  the 
stranger  sat  quietly  in  his  place,  and  the  large  man 
grew  nervous.  The  train  stopped  at  Everett,  and 
still  the  stranger  gazed  peacefully  ahead,  never  budg¬ 
ing,  and  the  large  man  began  to  perspire.  Then 
came  Chelsea,  but  the  stranger  still  held  fast  to  the 
bag,  and  never  offered  to  stir.  The  agony  of  the  large 
man  was  simply  frightful,  but  he  saw  that  he  could 


do  nothing  but  simply  grin  and  bear  it,  and  get  out  of 
the  fix  as  best  he  could.  But  the  stranger  had  by  this 
time  fully  grasped  the  situation,  and  though  thankful 
for  a  seat,  determined  to  punish  the  unaccommoda¬ 
ting  pig  for  his  selfish  deception.  So,  when  Lynn  was 
reached,  the  large  man  put  forth  his  hand  for  his  bag, 
but  the  stranger  drew  back  the  same  with  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  surprise,  saying:  “I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but 
this  is  not  your  baggage.” 

“  But  it  isn’t  yours,”  stammered  the  owner,  blush¬ 
ing. 

“  To  be  sure,”  but  I  propose  to  see  it  returned  to 
the  proper  person.  Here,  conductor,  hero’s  a  man 
who  wants  to  run  off  with  this  baggage  that  doesn't 
belong  to  him.  Somebody  put  it  in  the  seat  to  secure 
a  place,  and  evidently  got  left  at  Boston,  for  he  hasn' t 
claimed  it,  and  now  this  man  wants  to  run  away  with 
it,”  and  he  gave  the  conductor  a  wink,  and,  as  that 
official  knew  the  stranger  personally,  he  understood 
the  wink,  and  promptly  replied: 

“  The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  return  the  bag  to  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  store  it  among  the  unclaimed  baggage.” 

“  But,”  expostulated  the  large  man— 

“Hold  on  there,”  said  the  conductor,  showing  a 
police  badge;  “none  of  this.  What  kind  of  a  man 
was  it  iv ho  left  the  bag  ?” 

And  then  the  stranger  and  the  conductor  and  one 
or  two  sympathizing  passengers  combined  to  con¬ 
fuse  the  large  man,  and  he,  hating  to  confess  to  his 
piggishness,  and  knowing  not  what  to  do,  fled  precip¬ 
itately,  amid  the  frowns  and  sighs  of  the  observers 
at  his  wickedness.  But  the  stranger,  with  a  happy, 
contented  smile,  had  the  bag  returned  to  Boston, 
where  the  large  man  had  to  come  the  next  day  and 
identify  it.  The  moral  of  this  true  tale  is  obvious. — 
Boston  Globe. 


IMPORTANT  LETTER  FROM  THE  EDI¬ 
TOR  AND  PUBLISHER  OF  THE  “  ODD 
FELLOWS’  JOURNAL.” 

Hulmeville,  Pa.,  September  1st,  1833. 

“Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen.—  Sirs— Having  experi¬ 
enced  so  great  a  benefit  from  your  COMPOUND 
OXYGEN,  I  desire  to  give  my  testimony  as  to  its 
great  value  as  a  curative  agent. 

“In  the  spring  of  1881  my  health  began  to  fail,  so 
that  I  became  a  great  sufferer  from  debility,  nervous¬ 
ness  and  loss  of  sleep  and  appetite. 

“  After  trying  several  remedies  and  continuing  to 
grow  weaker,  I  almost  in  despair  gave  up  the  hope  of 
living. 

“  To  add  to  my  sufferings,  in  October  of  the  same 
year  I  was  afflicted  with  a  severe  cold,  which  seemed 
to  induce  congestion  of  the  liver  and  kidneys,  threat¬ 
ened  paralysis  of  the  right  side,  and  hemorrhoids, 
and  the  prescribed  remedies  aggravated,  rather  than 
allayed,  the  suffering. 

“About  the  first  of  November  I  heard  of  your 
Compound  Oxygen  and  was  induced  to  try  it.  At 
this  time  I  was  losing  about  half  a  gill  of  blood  a 
day.  I  could  not  sleep  soundly,  very  little  appetite, 
and  a  very  flighty  memory. 

“In  less  than  two  weeks  after  taking  the  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen  I  was  like  a  new  person.  The  bleeding 
had  stopped  entirely,  my  appetite  became hoilthy, 
my  sleep  improved,  and  my  memory  became  good 
and  steady. 

“  I  have  continued  its  use  until  the  present  time, 
September  1st,  1863,  enjoying  good  health,  excellent 
spirits,  and  improved  powers  of  endurance,  both 
mentally  and  physically. 

“  During  the  first  six  months  I  took  the  Compound 
Oxygen  regularly,  as  prescribed;  since  that  time 
only  occasionally,  as  needed  to  keep  my  health 
good.  I  might  mention  that  I  have  had  three  at¬ 
tacks  of  incipient  pneumonia,  at  different  times, 
but  that  I  now  feel  that  my  lung-power  is  excellent 
and  more  active  than  at  any  time  in  my  life. 

“There  have  also  been  a  number  of  wonderful  re¬ 
sults  that  have  come  within  my  observation  from 


the  use  of  Compound  Oxygen,  a  few  of  which  I  will 
relate  to  you: 

“A  lady  friend  was  taken  sick  in  1863  with  a  severe 
attack  of  abdominal  inflammation.  She  was  treated 
by  an  old  school  (allopathic;  physician,  and  was  con¬ 
fined  to  her  bed  for  eight  months.  She  became  a 
suffering  invalid;  deaf,  from  taking  a  large  quantity 
of  quinine;  neuralgic,  from  taking  solutions  of  ar- 
senica  and  strychnia  and  morphia.  She  had  a  num¬ 
ber  of  skillful  physicians  attending  her  during  the 
many  years  which  passed  until  December,  1881,  with¬ 
out  much  relief  or  encouragement.  She  then  began 
the  uso  of  Compound  Oxygen.  Scarcely  three 
months  had  elapsed  before  she  showed  signs  of  great 
improvement,  and  has  continued  to  improve  stead¬ 
ily,  until  at  present  she  considers  herself  enjoying  a 
large  share  of  good  health.  Her  hearing  is  much 
improved,  the  neuralgia  has  almost  entirely  disap¬ 
peared;  the  nervousness  is  scarcely  noticed,  and  she 
is  able  not  only  to  attend  to  her  household  and  other 
duties,  but  to  walk  several  miles  at  a  time  when  ii  is 
required.  She  rejoices  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
blessing  Compound  Oxygen  has  conferred  upon  her. 

“Another  lady  friend,  of  advanced  years  (nearly 
seventy),  was  suffering  from  debility  induced  by  an 
injury  received  about  a  year  before.  Her  spirits  be¬ 
came  depressed,  her  appetite  failed,  her  memory  be¬ 
came  flighty,  and  her  judgment  weak.  After  using 
Compound  Oxygon  only  a  short  time,  groat  improve¬ 
ment  was  noticeable,  until  at  present  she  is  enjoying 
excellent  health,  her  appetite  and  sleep  are  normal, 
she  is  lively  and  contented,  and  her  mmd  is  restored 
to  its  usual  activity  and  balance. 

“I  could  give  many  instances  of  its  good  effects 
which  have  come  to  my  notice,  and  only  recommend 
it  from  friendly  motives  and  a  desire  to  alleviate  suf¬ 
fering. 

“I  remain,  very  respectfully, 

“  W.  G.  P.  Brinckloe, 

“ Editor  and  Pub.  of  the  ‘  Odd  Fellows'  Journal." 


A  story  comes  from  rock-ribbed  Windham  County, 
Conn.  The  use  of  names  would  be  unkind.  It  con¬ 
cerns  a  spruce  young  city  lawyer,  who  led  a  blushing 
damsel  as  a  bride  from  her  rural  New  England  home 
and  returned  with  her  to  the  hospitable  mansion  of 
his  father-in-law  to  enjoy  the  Thanksgiving  festival. 
He, was  given  the  post  of  honor  at  the  table  and 
callod  upon  to  carve — according  to  the  time-honored 
custom.  The  turkey  was  baked  pretty  hard  and  was 
somewhat  tough  withal.  The  spruce  young  lawyer 
struggled.  The  baked  bird  would  not  yield.  An 
enormous  plum  pudding  stood  beside  the  turkey 
platter,  and  was  somewhat  in  the  lawyer’s  way. 
Finally  he  took  up  the  pudding  dish  and  placed  it  in 
his  chair  behind  him,  and  then  renewed  his  attack 
on  the  turkoy  with  redoubled  vigor.  His  face  was 
red  with  effort  and  embarrassment,  his  glasses 
steamed  with  perspiration — but  still  he  struggled. 
At  last  he  made  a  tremendous  effort  and  succeeded 
—in  landing  the  imperious  bird  on  the  other  side 
of  the  table.  “There,”  he  said  in  despair,  “now 
I’ve  done  it,”  and  sat  down  in  the  pudding ! — New 
Haven  Register. 


A  REMARKABLE  DISCOVERY. 

One  of  the  most  useful  things  lately  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  public,  is  “  Actina,”  a  new  and  remark¬ 
able  means  of  restoring  the  eyesight  of  those  who 
have  been  unable  to  see  without  glasses.  It  will 
enable  anyone  to  read  the  finest  of  print  in  a  few 
weeks  use.  The  inventor  and  proprietor,  Mr.  Wm. 
Wilson,  invites  any  one  interested  to  call  at  his 
parlors,  286  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  -where  ho 
will  be  happy  to  meet  them,  and  will  give  a  free 
trial  of  this  discovery  for  thirty  days,  without  deposit 
or  security.  Physicians  are  particularly  requested 
to  investigate  the  merits  and  working  of  this  dis¬ 
covery.  The  inventor  will  gladly  explain  its  action, 
and  take  patients  in  hand  for  treatment. 
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MAKE  HOME  BEAUTIFUL. 


There  never  was  a  truer  saying,  than  Victor  Hugo’s 
in  Les  Miserables :  “The  beautiful  is  as  useful  as  the 
useful,  perhaps  more  so.”  The  beautiful  is  a  powerful 
influence  for  good;  it  teaches  the  most  impressive  les¬ 
sons  in  a  language  that  all  can  understand,  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  human  soul.  Its  lessons  are  so  plain  and 
forcible,  at  tbe  same  time  so  charged  with  feeling ,  that 
all,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest,  are  affected  by  them. 
Beauty  is  constantly  giving,  and  constantly  growing 
richer:  it  is  unselfish,  yet  it  demands  attention  from 
every  one — only  to  make  them  better. 

Now,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  when  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  gardening  is  being  performed — plans,  pur¬ 
poses  and  resolutions, — let  us  first  aim  to  make  our 
homes  attractive,  and  thereby  develop  a  love  for  the 
beautiful  in  every  one  who  has  the  opportunity  of  see¬ 
ing  the  work  we  have  done.  There  seems  to  be  a  gen¬ 
eral  feeling  that  there  is  no  beauty  in  a  vegetable  gar¬ 
den;  that  it  is  not  in  harmony  with  ornamental  grounds, 
and  must,  therefore,  be  removed  from  them  as  far  as 
possible,  lest  the  sight  of  it  mar  our  enjoyment  of  their 
beauty.  Now  it  is  not  only  a  necessity,  but  it  may  be 
an  ornament,  as  much  as  the  lawn  or  the  flower-garden. 
What  though  the  arrangement  be  rectangular,  while 
curves  predominate  in  the  other  grounds?  the  two  are 
not  necessarily  at  variance  ;  the  effect  of  each  may  be 
much  heightened  by  the  contrast  which  the  other  pre¬ 
sents.  The  botanist  or  other  true  lover  of  plants  finds 
an  equal,  if  not  a  greater,  amount  of  beauty  in  the  veg¬ 
etable  than  in  the  flower  garden.  And  why  not  ?  Is 
there  anything  more  beautiful  than  large  clusters  of 
well-ripened  tomatoes,  on  properly  trained  vines  ?  As 
a  vine,  are  there  any  more  beautiful  than  the  water¬ 
melon,  a  vine  that  would  certainly  be  classed  with  the 
ornamental  ones,  if  it  did  not  bear  its  delicious  fruits? 
Why  give  the  gourds  that  bear  useless  fruit  a  place  on 
the  trellis,  and  despise  those  that  bear  edible  fruits? 
Is  there  not  as  much  beauty  in  the  edible  pea,  as  there 
is  in  those  grown  exclusively  for  their  flowers?  Are 
not  the  flowers  of  the  Martynia,  whose  pods  we  grow 
for  pickling  purposes,  just  as  beautiful  as  those  of  the 
varieties  which  we  grow  for  the  sake  of  their  flowers 
only?  Why  should  we  give  one  form  of  Hibiscus  a 
prominent  place  in  the  ornamental  garden,  and  regard 
it  as  beautiful,  and  look  with  scorn  on  another  form, 
the  Okra,  because  it  is  a  useful  plant  ? 

All  economic  plants  should  have  the  same  care  and 
attention,  as  those  that  are  grown  for  their  beauty  only, 
they  are  equally  beautiful,  besides  having  that  supreme 
virtue,  usefulness.  We  once  saw  at  a  social  gathering 
a  lady  of  rare  culture,  taste  and  refinement,  with  an 
elegant  dress  ornamented  with  potato  blossoms,  which 
were  the  admiration  of  all  present.  When  asked  what 
they  were,  she  honestly  said  they  were  the  blossoms  of 
the  Solanum  tuberosum,  a  Peruvian  plant,  and  no  one 
knew  them.  She  wore  the  flowers  because  they  were 
truly  beautiful,  without  the  slightest  regard  to  their 
humble  position  in  the  garden.  Let  us  so  arrange  our 
gardens  that  the  useful  and  the  ornamental  will  be  so 
happily  blended,  that  tbe  useful  will  be  ornamental, 


and  the  ornamental,  useful.  Let  them  both  be  equally 
well  cared  for,  and  they  will  be  equally  attractive. 

Beauty  should  be  the  distinguishing  feature  of  evei y 
homestead,  its  aim  and  spirit,  its  warp,  into  which  may 
be  filled  the  woof  of  sundry  conveniences  and  comforts. 
But  tbis  is  not  the  practice  of  the  world  in  general,  for 
with  it  economy  begins  by  dispensing  with  beauty. 
Economy  being  necessary  ps  well  as  commendable, 
it  is  much  practiced  ;  and  too  often  it  is  used  as  a 
catch-word  by  heads  of  families,  as  an  excuse  for  deny¬ 
ing  their  families  something  which  is  not  attractive  to 
themselves,  while  they  substitute  something  more  to 
their  tastes. 

The  economy  which  feeds  the  body  well,  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  starving  the  mind,  is  wretchedly  short-sighted. 
It  is  this  economy  that  builds  mansions  indicative  of 
wealth  and  power,  without  furnishing  with  the  endear¬ 
ments  of  home-culture  and  refinement.  This  economy 
has  gaudy  flowers  on  the  lawn  as  an  external  evidence 
of  wealth,  but  none  of  them  ever  find  their  way  into 
the  sick-room . 

We  commenced  our  writing  of  this  article  to  show 
the  stimulating  effect  for  good  the  cultivation  of 
flowers  and  plants  have  on  others,  and  have  wandered 
far  from  our  subject.  We  return  to  it  now  by  a  quota¬ 
tion  from  Country  Life,  which  is  a  true  expression  of 
our  own  thoughts.  The  writer  in  referring  to  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  vegetables  and  flowers  in  the  same  grounds, 
says:  “  Let  me  tell  you  how  the  two  things  are  con¬ 
nected  in  my  mind.  I  have  often  seen  a  small  house  in 
a  dusty  street  with  a  bit  of  a  garden  in  front;  over  its 
windows  and  doors  pretty  vines  climbed;  bright  Roses, 
Marigolds  and  Hollyhocks  lighted  up  the  dark,  sad 
cloud  of  poverty  that  hung  about  the  place.  Though 
they  were  of  no  economical  value  as  food,  drink  or 
clothing,  they  gladdened  the  minds  of  the  laborers  who 
passed  to  and  from  their  work  morning  and  night. 
These  men  and  women,  too  closely  pressed  by  want  to 
do  more  than  scrape  together  the  wherewithal  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together,  yet  find  a  moment  to  stop  and 
enjoy  the  color  and  fragrance,  which  are  to  them  the 
best  proof  of  a  God  who  watches  over  all  his  creatures. 
Seeing  the  beautiful  things,  they  sigh  for  time  and 
space  to  cultivate  the  same,  and  thus  a  spot  is  kept 
warm  and  green  in  the  corner  of  their  hearts,  ready  at 
the  proper  time  to  give  liberal  foothold  and  nourish¬ 
ment  to  any  seeds  of  goodness  and  nobleness  which 
may  be  dropped  there.  The  tendency  of  the  life  of  the 
poor  is  to  materialism;  it  is  hard  to  persuade  them  that 
there  is  any  object  more  important  than  providing  for 
the  body.  Tied  down  in  the  din  of  machinery;  unable 
to  go  out  into  the  God-made  country  where  the  truth 
might  come  freely  to  them;  seeing  their  employers  and 
companions  seeking  those  things  only  which  bring 
money — how  can  they  believe  what  they  hear  at  Bible 
readings,  that  these  things  so  greedily  sought  after  are 
of  no  real  value?  But  when  they  see  time  and  labor 
spent  to  gro,w  flowers,  merely  because  they  are  beauti¬ 
ful,  they  perceive  dimly  there  is  something  precious 
beside  money  and  tbe  things  it  buys:  and  the  throb  of 


THE  LADIES'  FLORAL  CABINET. 


pleasure  in  their  own  hearts,  as  they  stand  in  the  beau¬ 
tiful  presence,  testifies  yet  more  strongly  to  the  truth. 

‘  ‘  Millions  of  dollars  are  spent  in  this  country  for  edu¬ 
cation,  not  only  because  it  is  a  help  in  getting  bread,  but 
because  it  is  right  that  men  should  be  educated.  This 
education  is  directed  to  the  development  of  other 
qualities  than  shrewdness  merely — truth,  reverence, 
taste;  and  to  this  end  no  plan  is  better  than  to  show 
children  that  their  teachers  value  all  things  for  their 
intrinsic  worth,  for  the  power  they  have  over  the  mind 
for  good.  What  the  child  sees  its  teachers  and  parents 
love  and  cultivate,  he  will  cherish  and  love.  The  pres¬ 
ence  of  purity  and  nobleness  in  the  soul  drives  out  im¬ 
purity  and  meanness,  as  water  rejects  oil. 


‘  ‘  If  you  wish  the  greatest  return  from  your  invest¬ 
ments,  surround  your  children  when  at  home  with  ob¬ 
jects  and  influences  which  will  make  their  minds  best 
able  to  enjoy  and  expand  under  the  teachings  of  the 
public  instructor.  If  they  see  you  surround  the  home 
with  beautiful  things,  because  you  love  them,  they  will 
do  so  too.  If  they  see  your  garden  arranged  for  beauty 
as  well  as  utility,  while  all  over  the  homestead  stern 
economy  yields  to  a  reverential  love  of  nature,  and  to  a 
sense  that  the  gratification  of  the  eye  and  the  mind  is 
quite  as  important  as  the  gratification  of  the  appetite, 
they  will  grow  up  with  liberal,  generous  feelings  and 
opinions,  they  will  be  men  and  women  who  have  the 
best  interest  of  the  age  at  heart.” 


TUBEROUS-ROOTED  BEGONIAS. 


People  generally  do  not  seem  to  know  what  fine  bed¬ 
ders  these  Begonias  are,  when,  in  fact,  they  are  fully  as 
good  as  Geraniums — for  they  stand  the  rain  very  much 
better,  and  sun  fully  as  well.  I  have  picked  fine 
blooms  after  a  hard  rain  of  two  days,  when  the  Gerani¬ 
ums  were,  without  exception,  spoiled  and  water-soaked. 
My  bed  of  Begonias,  the  last  season,  was  the  source 
of  great  pleasure,  both  to  myself  and  my  friends.  It 
was  three  feet  wide  and  about  twelve  feet  long,  and 
contained  forty  tubers.  I  had  grown  them  several 
years  in  pots,  but  hearing  a  good  deal  said  about  their 
being  good  bedders,  determined  to  try  it  myself. 

I  had  a  bed  prepared  as  for  Geraniums,  where  the  sun 
lay  about  two-thirds  of  the  day.  The  tubers  were  just 
started  in  a  box  of  earth,  where  some  of  them  had  laid 
through  the  winter,  and  some  were  imported  a  short 
time  before. 

They  soon  began  to  grow  and  bloom,  for  they  bloom 
when  quite  small,  and  were  the  admiration  of  all  who 
beheld  them.  All  colors  were  represented ;  white, 
pink,  scarlet,  dark  red,  orange,  yellow,  single  and 
double,  all  beautiful.  Some  of  the  blooms  were  very 
large,  measuring  fully  three  and  a  half  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter,  with  thick  waxy  petals.  To  be  sure  they  are  not  as 
showy  as  Geraniums  at  a  distance,  but  nearly  every  one 
exclaimed,  “How  beautiful!”  The  foliage  is  as  striking 
as  the  flowers,  no  two  varieties  seemed  to  have  the  same 
leaf.  Some  were  almost  round,  others  long  and  pointed. 
Some  were  dark,  others  light,  and  again  shaded.  Then 
there  were  some  that  had  a  metallic  lustre. 


As  I  said,  they  are  not  as  showy  as  Geraniums,  but 
we  want  something  beside  Geraniums,  and  I  have  com¬ 
pared  the  two  because  Geraniums  are  so  universally 
used  as  bedders,  stand  so  much  cold  weather,  and 
bloom  so  late,  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  good  qualities  of 
these  Begonias,  by  comparison  with  such  a  favorite, 
might  be  the  better  appreciated.  We  cannot  afford  to 
leave  out  such  a  valuable  addition  to  the  altogether  too- 
small  class  of  good-flowering  bedders. 

The  frosts  this  season  were  early  and  severe,  but  by 
covering  the  bed  at  night  with  newspapers,  I  had  good 
blooms  even  in  October. 

After  the  tops  are  cut  down  by  hard  frosts,  take 
them  up,  put  them  in  a  box  with  earth  around  them, 
and  set  them  away  in  some  place,  like  under  the  bench 
in  the  greenhouse,  until  it  is  time  to  start  them  in  the 
spring,  and  all  they  will  require  then  is  a  little  light 
and  water.  So  you  see  they  are  even  easier  to  keep 
than  other  bedding  plants.  What  can  we  wish  for 
more  ?  After  my  experience  of  the  past  season,  I  think 
with  regret  of  time  lost  in  trying  to  grow  in  pots  what 
I  might  have  grown  so  much  more  satisfactorily  in  the 
open  ground.  Even  if  grown  in  a  large  box  of  earth, 
they  would  do  much  better  than  in  pots;  for  I  remember 
several  years  ago  having  a  window-garden  filled  with 
them,  and  they  were  a  mass  of  bloom  all  the  season. 
As  I  recall  this  I  wonder  I  did  not  think  of  growing 
them  in  the  open  ground.  Each  year  brings  some  im¬ 
provement,  and  there  is  no  telling  what  the  result  of 
careful  growers  will  bring  us  in  the  near  future. 

Mrs.  T.  L.  Nelson. 


FLOWERS  IN  WINTER 


Let  us  not  be  without  flowers  simply  because  winter 
has  come  and  we  are  cosily  seated  around  our  fire-places, 
stoves  or  registers,  while  everything  outside  is  covered 
with  ice  and  snow.  There  may  not  be  a  sign  of  vegeta¬ 
tion  anywhere,  even  the  plants  in  our  windows  seem 
more  dead  than  alive,  yet  we  can  have  flowers,  flowers 


in  our  hearts,  where  they  must  be  before  we  can  have 
them  in  our  windows  or  in  our  gardens.  Now  is  the 
time  to  make  gardens,  and  the  first  step  is  to  lay  out 
our  plans  and  have  them  ready  for  spring.  How  much 
money  are  we  to  have  for  seeds?  how  much  for  bulbs? 
how  much  for  plants  ?  Ask  these  questions  kindly  of 
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him  who  is  discussing  a  “Henry  Clay,”  the  fumes  of 
which  he  assures  you  are  good  for  plants,  which, we  say, 
enjoy  anything  more  than  smoke.  If  he  is  really  good- 
natured  he  will  give  you  as  much  for  a  summer’s  plea¬ 
sure  in  the  garden  as  his  cigars  would  cost  him  in  a 
week;  if  not,  you  must  “save  in  something  else”  in 
order  to  beautify  your  homes. 

At  all  events  have  flowers  now,  while  the  storm 
beats  without  and  the  thermometer  marks  zero,  for 
now  is  the  time  to  enjoy  them.  *  ‘  But  where  shall  we 
get  them,”  you  ask ;  surely  from  the  catalogues  that 
are  coming  in  from  all  quarters,  for  what  garden  ever 
contained  half  so  many  flowers  as  we  find  in  catalogues, 
and  what  flowers  are  half  so  beautiful  as  are  those  we 
see  there?  We  think  the  greatest  pleasure  outside  of 
the  garden  is  the  thought  of  having  a  garden,  and  one, 
too,  of  our  own  arrangement,  the  labor  of  our  own  hands. 
And  now  what  is  there  to  prevent,  when  there  is  so 
much  of  the  beautiful  in  new  forms,  or,  at  least,  in  new 
names,  to  select?  Here  are  colored  plates  of  flowers, 
old  and  new;  some  of  them  have  had  at  least  two  or 
three  new  births  within  the  last  hundred  years. 

We  like  catalogues  ;  they  are  food  and  drink  to  our 
hungry  imaginations.  From  every  one  of  them  we  can 
fill  a  hundred  gardens  with  such  flowers  as  only  the 
imagination  can  produce.  Those  are  from  the  “  novel¬ 
ties”  offered,  and  it  is  well  that  we  enjoy  them  when  in 
the  seed-form,  as  it  is  doubtful,  in  many  cases,  if  we 
can  do  so  afterward.  Aside  from  the  things  we  do  not 
know,  there  is  infinite  pleasure  in  reading  about  the 
things  we  do  know.  When  we  read  of  Roses  we  see 


the  plants  in  full  bloom,  as  good  as  the  best  we  ever 
saw.  When  we  read  of  Gladiolus  we  see  them  in 
clumps,  in  beds,  in  rows,  among  shrubbery,  and  in 
every  conceivable  place  where  a  bulb  can  be  planted. 
So  enthusiastic  do  we  get  that  we  hasten  to  the  store¬ 
room  to  see  if  our  bulbs  are  all  right  and  safe  in  their 
winter  quarters.  As  we  look  further,  and  to  the  end  of 
the  list,  we  see  all  the  flowers  plainly  before  us — as 
though  every  plant  was  in  full  bloom,  and  with  much 
more  satisfaction,  as  there  are  no  enemies  to  contend 
with,  no  storm  to  break  down  our  favorite  plants,  no 
rose-bugs  in  the  buds,  no  aphis,  no  canker  nor  blight. 
Now,  we  can  have  our  gardens  of  pleasant  flowers  and 
no  gardener  to  vex  and  annoy  them;  none  to  tie  up  our 
weeds  and  throw  our  Roses  into  the  street:  none  to  cut 
away  the  flowering  shoots  and  leave  the  leaf-buds  to 
grow.  There  is  no  one  now  to  dig  up  our  bulbs  to  plant 
in  some  one  else’s  garden.  But  all  is  pleasure  and 
profit,  and  our  paper-gardens,  besides  everything  in 
them,  is  everblooming;  daily  we  look  through  them  and 
the  same  flowers  are  always  fresh  and  smiling.  For  a 
change  we  look  over  the  seeds  saved  last  year  for  our 
next  planting,  and  here  the  same  joy  awaits  us;  our 
memories  of  the  past  are  pleasant,  our  hopes  for  the 
next  year  are  bright  with  promise,  for  the  seeds  we 
saved  we  know  to  be  of  the  best  varieties,  and .  by  our  own 
efforts  in  selection  and  cross-fertilization,  we  expect  to 
improve  upon  the  already  seemingly  perfect  forms. 

We  earnestly  urge  our  readers  to  get  good  cata¬ 
logues,  read  them  carefully,  buy  to  the  extent  of  their 
ability,  and  persuade  their  friends  to  do  the  same. 


NOISETTE  ROSES. 


The  Noisette  Roses,  of  which  there  are  now  about 
twenty-five  varieties  in  cultivation,  belong  to  the  garden 
rather  than  to  the  exhibition  stage,  and  in  consequence 
do  not  perhaps  obtain  that  attention  which  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  their  distinctive  characteristics, 
and  appreciate  their  many  good  qualities,  may  consider 
them  to  deserve.  One  of  the  strongest  points  in  their 
favor  is  their  hardiness  as  compared  with  the  Tea- 
scented  varieties,  to  which  they  are  the  most  closely 
allied,  both  in  the  character  of  the  growth  and  the  color 
of  the  flowers.  Whilst  the  largest  proportion  of  the 
Noisettes  are  sufficiently  hardy  to  be  grown  with  suc¬ 
cess  in  all  but  the  most  unfavorable  districts,  we  have 
in  the  group  rich  yellows,  delicate  flesh,  light  rose, 
pale  sulphur,  and  other  shades  of  color,  which  the 
Noisettes  alone  and  the  Teas  afford.  The  flowers  are 
mostly  of  small  size  as  compared  with  those  of  the 
other  groups  ;  but  they  are  borne  in  large  clusters, 
and  produced  freely  and  continuously  until  a  late  period 
of  the  summer.  They  are  also  decidedly  sweet. 

The  Noisettes  are  probably  not  seen  to  greater  advan¬ 
tage  than  when  trained  to  walls  and  pillars,  and  al¬ 
lowed  cons'derable  latitude  in  growth.  When  so  grpwn 
they  have  an  exceedingly  elegant  appearance,  and  if 
the  soil  is  in  a  condition  favorable  to  support  a  vigorous 
growth,  they  will  surprise  those  who  are  not  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  their  peculiarities,  with  then-  freedom  of 


flowering  and  their  extreme  effectiveness.  It  is  not 
alone  as  climbing  Roses  that  the  varieties  forming  this 
important  group  have  claims  for  consideration.  They 
mostly  form  excellent  standards,  and  the  point  is  well 
worthy  the  consideration  of  the  rosarian,  whether  it  is 
not  much  better  to  grow  the  Noisettes  as  standards, 
than  to  attempt  the  culture  of  the  morft  tender  Teas 
in  that  form, 

They  afford  similar  colors,  they  bloom  with  remark¬ 
able  freedom,  and  all  but  the  more  tender  varieties  that 
have  been  obtained  from  crosses  effected  between  the 
true  Noisettes  and  the  Teas  can  be  depended  upon  to 
pass  uninjured  through  winters  in  which  the  weather  is 
not  severe  enough  to  cut  down  the  hybrid  perpetuals. 
We  know  that  by  lifting  in  the  autumn,  carefully  pro¬ 
tecting  through  the  winter,  and  replanting  in  the 
spring,  standard  Teas  can  be  kept  safely  through  a 
severe  winter.  But  these  several  operations  require 
time,  and  in  many  gardens  they  impose  a  very 
heavy  tax  upon  those  in  charge.  It  is  a  manifest  ad¬ 
vantage  when  a  standard,  bearing  yellow  or  flesh-col¬ 
ored  flowers  is  required,  to  plant  one  able  to  brave  the 
weather  of  an  ordinary  winter,  rather  than  a  variety 
that  must  have  protection  from  a  frost  of  moderate 
severity.  Where  the  time  and  material  requisite  for 
their  protection  are  both  available  the  cultivation  of  the 
standard  Teas  may  be  indulged  in  at  the  discretion  of 
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the  rosarian.  But  it  may  be  submitted  to  those  whose 
gardens  are  not  favorably  situated  for  th4e  culture  of 
other  than  the  hardiest  of  the  Roses,  or  who  have  but 
little  spare  time  on  their  hands,  whether  the  better 
course  is  not  to  grow  the  Tea-scented  varieties  either 
under  glass  or  as  dwarfs,  or  against  walls  where  they 
can  be  readily  protected,  and  to  substitute  as  standards 
the  hardier  of  the  Noisettes. 

The  hardiest  of  the  Noisettes,  and  therefore  those 
best  suited  for  standards,  and  for  planting  against  pil- 


Madame  Louis  Henri,  has  medium-sized  flowers,  white, 
suffused  yellow  in  the  centre;  La  Biche,  a  delicate  flesh- 
colored  variety,  the  flowers  of  medium  size,  and  borne 
most  profusely;  Madame  A.  Carriere,  a  beautiful  Rose, 
flesh-colored,  deepening  to  salmon  in  the  centre;  and 
Triomphe  de  la  Ducher e,  a  distinct  and  pleasing  variety, 
bearing  in  great  profusion  large  clusters  of  light  rose- 
colored  flowers. 

The  majority  of  the  yellow  Noisettes  are  rather  more 
tender  than  those  enumerated  above,  but  they  are 


Noisette  Rose,  Reve  d’Or. 


lars  and  trellises  in  cold  exposedjpositions,  are  Aimee 
Vibert,  a  very  old  and  excellent  free-blooming  Rose, 
bearing  pure  white  flowers;  Caroline  Marniesse,  a  dis¬ 
tinct  Rose,  bearing  in  large  clusters  a  profusion  of 
creamy  white  flowers;  Celine  Forestier,  a  well-known 
and  excellent  Rose,  with  large  and  well-formed  flowers 
of  a  pale-yellow  color;  Fellenberg,  a  distinct,  free-bloom¬ 
ing,  crimson  Rose,  well  suited  for  beds;  Jeanne  d'Arc, 
a  profuse-blooming  variety,  the  flowers  creamy  white, 
tinted  coppery  yellow,  and  produced  in  large  clusters; 


hardier  chan  the  yellow  Teas,  and  can  be  grown  as 
standards  with  less  danger  of  injury  from  frost,  and 
may  be  had  in  perfection  against  pillars  and  walls. 
They  should  have  a  little  protection  in  severe  weather 
in  whatever  form  they  are  grown,  and  sufficient  can  be 
afforded  them  with  but  little  difficulty.  One  of  the 
very  finest  of  the  yellow  Noisettes  is  Reve  d'Or ,  the 
subject  of  our  illustration.  It  has  large,  well-foi  me d 
flowers,  of  a  rich  golden-yellow  color,  and  for  training 
to  a  wall  it  is  of  much  value,  for  with  a  vigorous  habit 
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is  combined  an  abundant  production  of  flowers.  Other 
good  kinds  are  Clotli  of  Gold,  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
yellow  Roses  when  grown  in  favorable  positions;  La 
Marque,  a  fine  sulphur-colored  Rose,  free  in  growth  and 
prof  use  in  flowering;  Madame  Caroline  Kuster,  a  superb 
,  variety,  the  flowers  large  and  of  splendid  quality; 


Unique  Jaune,  a  fine  Rose,  of  a  coppery-yellow  color; 
and  William  Allen  Richardson,  a  small  but  very  attrac¬ 
tively-colored  flower,  of  a  rich  orange-buff  shade,  and 
invaluable  for  its  distinct  color  and  effective  appear¬ 
ance. — Gardener's  Magazine. 


OUR  NATIVE  SHRUBS. 


There  is  a  growing  taste  for  our  native  shrubs  among 
leading  landscape  gardeners,  whose  position  and  expe¬ 
rience  give  them  the  best  opportunities  to  judge  of  their 
permanent  value  in  ornamental  planting. 

They  are  being  planted  more  and  more  in  large 
private  grounds,  and  the  great  public  parks  now  being- 
laid  out.  The  plants  selected  for  that  part  of  the  great 
line  of  public  parks  to  surround  Boston  that  is  now 
being  finished  includes,  among  others,  thousands  of 
the  following  natives:  Sweet  Fern  (Comptonia  aspleni- 
folia),  Bay  Berry  (Myrica  cerifera),  Leather-leaf  (Cas- 
sanchos  calyculata),  Beech  Plum  (Prunus  maritima),  Red 
Osier  (Cornus  stolonifera),  White  Alder  (Clethra  alni- 
folia),  Barberry  (Berberis  vulgaris),  and  Wood  Waxen 
(Genista  tinctoria),  that  curious  little  shrub,  introduced 
with  the  Barberry  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  into 
the  gardens  of  Salem,  Mass.,  and  from  there  escaped  to 
the  surrounding  country — the  Barberry  spreading  rap¬ 
idly  compared  with  the  Genesta,  which  is  creeping 
slowly  but  surely  away  from  its  original  home  and  cov¬ 
ering  the  hills  and  road-sides  with  a  mantle  of  yellow 
when  in  flower. 

Few  realize  the  variety  and  beauty  of  our  native 
shrubs,  what  fine  garden  ornaments  they  would  make, 
or  what  fine  landscape  effects  can  be  produced  by  them, 
and  how  often  they  are  superior  to  many  foreign 
shrubs  now  in  common  use.  There  are  some  who  see 
but  little  value  in  a  shrub  unless  it  comes  from  a  foreign 
country;  but  the  true  lover  of  flowers  appreciates 
beauty  and  merit,  whether  it  be  in  a  familiar  native  or 
a  rare  and  costly  foreign  plant. 

I  would  'not  depreciate  the  value  of  our  foreign 
shrubs,  for  we  could  not  spare  them.  I  would  only 
have  our  own  equally  beautiful  natives  planted  more. 
Some  are  already  familiar  to  cultivators.  The  Mountain 
Laurel  (Kalmia  latifolia),  High-bush  Cranberry  (Vibur¬ 
num  opulus),  and  its  variety  the  Snow-ball,  Spice  Bush 
(Calycanthus  floridus),  White  Fringe  (Chionanthus  vir- 
ginicus)  Mock-Orange  Syringa  (Philadelplius  grandi- 
florus),  and  the  Golden  Nine  Bark  (Spiraea  opulifolia 
aurea),  and  they  give  a  suggestion  of  the  beauty  and 
variety  of  many  others  equally  worthy  of  cultivation. 

The  Shad  Bush,  or  June  Berry  (Amelancliier  cana¬ 
densis),  is  one  of  the  earliest  to  blossom  of  our  spring- 
shrubs,  and  there  is  nothing  that  gives  more  character 
to  our  landscape  early  in  the  season  than  the  cluster  of 
pure  white  flowers  and  woolly  white  leaves,  seeming  to 
have  taken  their  dress  from  the  snow-drifts  so  recently 
gone  from  under  them. 

There  is  frequently  found  with  it,  in  charming  con¬ 
trast,  the  Rhodaras  (Rhodora  canadensis),  with  its 
violet-pink  flowers,  borne  in  clusters  at  the  ends  of  the 


slender  stems ;  and  there  may  also  be  the  Pinxter 
Flower  (Azalea  nudiflora),  with  its  flame-like  flowers, 
together  with  its  blonde  sister,  the  White  Swamp 
Azalea  (Azalea  vescosa),  with  its  charming  fragrance  ; 
with  these,  but  growing  beneath  them  all,  is  the  modest 
Cassandra  (Cassandra  calyculata), with  its  thick,  brown¬ 
ish,  evergreen  leaves,  and  its  slender,  drooping  branches 
beaded  with  little  buds,  formed  the  fall  before,  ready  to 
burst  forth  into  a  raceme  of  pure  white  flowers  in  earliest 
spring— a  beautiful  little  shrub  in  nature, but  surprisingly 
improved  under  cultivation,  as  are  most  of  the  natives. 

At  the  same  time,  in  the  dark  Northern  woods,  the 
Leather-wood  (Dirca  palustris),  pushes  out  abundantly 
its  small  yellow  flowers  ;  then  follows  the  light-green 
leaves  ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  symetrical  shrubs,  and 
what  it  may  lack  in  show  it  makes  up  in  neatness  and 
form.  Where  the  woods  break  into  open,  wet  and 
mossy  meadows,  a  little  late,  we  will  find  beds  of  the 
Labrador  Tea  (Ledum  latiflolium),  with  its  yellowish- 
green  leaves  so  thickly  covered  on  their  under-surfaces 
with  brown  wool,  and  the  woolly  branches  so  thickly 
dotted  with  little  bunches  of  pure  white  flowers,  here 
you  will  find  it  in  the  most  protected  situation,  but  on 
Mount  Washington  and  its  neighbors  you  will  find  it  on 
the  bleak  mountain-sides  above  the  tree  limits. 

Its  neighbors  in  the  swamps  will  very  likely  be  the 
Sheep  Laurel  (Kalmia  angustifolia),  with  its  dark- 
green  leaves  and  bright-red  flowers,  and  the  Pale 
Laurel  (Kalmia  glauca),  with  its  dark,  glossy-green  nar¬ 
row  leaves,  flattened  brown  stem  and  light  pink  flowers; 
it  is  a  pretty  plant,  but  does  not  take  kindly  to  efforts 
made  to  cultivate  it,  as  does  another  neighbor  fre¬ 
quently  found  with  it.  The  many-leaved  Andromeda 
(Andromeda  polifolia),  a  very  pretty  low  shrub  with 
narrow  glaucus  evergreen  leaves,  and  racemes  of  white 
flowers  tinged  with  pink;  its  beauty  does  not  stop  with 
its  spring  flowering,  for  the  leaves  are  a  pleasing  shade 
of  green  through  the  summer,  and  in  the  fall  turn  to  a 
rich  reddish-purple  that  is  very  pretty,  as  it  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  snow  in  the  winter. 

The  Elder  (Sambucus  canadensis)  is  a  more  cornmou 
shrub  in  moist  ground,  and  is  one  of  the  showiest  of 
plants  under  cultivation;  the  dark-green,  massive  foliage 
makes  a  beautiful  back-ground  for  the  great  cymes  of 
white  flowers,  followed  by  bunches  of  purplish-black 
berries;  it  wants  plenty  of  room,  and  deserves  it.  Al¬ 
most  equally  showy  in  flower  is  the  Red-berried  Elder 
(Sambucus  pubens),  and  more  showy  in  fruit  with  its 
clusters  of  coral-red  berries. 

The  Button  Bush  (Cephalanthus  occidentalis),  requires 
a  moist,  peaty  soil,  but  its  glossy  leaves  and  pendulous 
fragrant  white  balls  are  very  attractive. 
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The  Cornels  are  all  desirable  and  easily  cultivated ; 
the  flowering  Dogwood  (Cornus  Florida),  with  its  large 
flower-like  involucres  in  the  spring,  followed  by 
bunches  of  red  berries,  and  later  by  the  most  brilliant 
autumn  foliage,  is  one  of  the  best.  The  Red  Osier 
(Cornus  stolonifera),  has  as  brilliant  red  bark  in  winter 
as  C.  sanguined  of  Europe,  as  well  as  attractive  white 
flowers.  The  alternate-leaved  Cornel  (Cornus  alter- 
nifolia)  is  a  very  picturesque  shrub,  with  a  distinct  hori¬ 
zontal,  fan-like  arrangement  of  the  branches,  white 
branches  and  steel-blue  berries. 

The  Viburnums,  of  which  we  have  the  High-busli 
Cranberry  (Viburnum  opulus)  and  its  variety  the  Snow¬ 
ball,  in  cultivation  are  all  desirable.  The  Withe-rod 
(Viburnum  nudum)  and  especially  its  variety  Cassin- 
oides,  are  fine  with  dark,  glossy-green  leaves  and  a  neat 
habit  of  growth  and  cymes  of  white  flowers.  The 
leaves  of  the  Maple  Leaved  Viburnum  (Viburnum  acer- 
folium)  turn  in  autumn  to  peculiar  shades  of  mauve  and 
purple,  and  those  of  Viburnum  dentatum  to  a  bright 
yellow  in  addition  to  the  white  flowers. 

The  Dwarf  Horse-chestnut  (pavia  macrostacliya)  is 
another  attractive  native  with  massive  foliage,  out  of 
which  appear  long  slender  spikes  of  white  flowers  with 
very  long  projecting  stamens  tipped  with  red. 

The  brilliant  autumn  colors  of  the  Sumacs,  that  add  so 
much  to  our  autumn  scenery,  should  be  transported  to 
the  garden.  The  Dwarf  Sumac  (Rhus  copallina)  is  the 
choicest  in  its  autumn  foliage  colors,  the  Stag  Horn 
Sumac  (Rhus  typhina)  gives  a  fine  tropical  appearance 
when  it  is  cut  back  each  season,  and  allowed  to  push  a 
vigorous  new  growth,  and  added  to  the  summer  foliage 
is  the  autumn  show  of  color.  Rhus  glabra  is  between 
the  two  in  size  ;  the  great  red  bunches  of  seeds  hold  on 
all  winter. 

The  False  Indigo  Shrub  (Amorpha  fruticosa)  is  worthy 
of  cultivation,  it  is  seen  all  along  the  gravelly  banks  of 
the  Mississippi,  through  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  it  is  a  little 
coarse, .  but  the  dark-purple  spikes  of  flowers,  with 
purple  anthers,  are  interesting  and  unique. 

The  Lead  Plant  (Amorpha  canescens)  is  a  gem  among 
dwarf  shrubs;  the  leaves  are  almost  white  with  woolli¬ 
ness,  and  cover  the  branches  closely,  especially  at  the 
ends  where  the  spikes  of  richest  violet-purple  flowers, 
with  bright-orange  anthers,  appear — a  beautiful  contrast 
to  the  whiteness  of  the  small  pinnate  leaves. 

Another  beautiful  shrub,  more  dwarf  and  rarer  than 


the  last,  is  the  Heather  (Calluna  vulgaris)  found  only  in 
a  few  localities  along  the  New  England  coast,  and  first 
discovered  by  Jackson  Dawson  of  the  Arnold  Arbora- 
tum  in  Tewksbury,  Mass.,  where  it  grows  on  a  low 
strip  of  land  under  a  growth  of  Hazel,  along  the  banks 
of  apietty  running  brook.  The  ground  is  matted  with  its 
mossy-like  stems  and  delicate  racemes  of  pink  flowers. 

We  frequently  see  the  Strawberry  Tree  (Euonymus) 
with  its  pretty  red  berries  holding  on  until  mid¬ 
winter,  and  possibly  some  may  have  heard  of  the 
enterprising  agent  who  only  asked  five  dollars  each  for 
a  new  tree,  the  “  Strawberry  Tree,”  on  which  the  berries 
could  be  picked  in  abundance  from  the  branches;  when 
the  trees  came  they  were  Strawberry  Trees,  but  the 
berries  were  not  Strawberries,  and  the  purchaser  had  to 
take  a  part  of  the  value  of  his  money  in  the  knowledge 
gained. 

Our  native  American  Strawberry,  or  Staff  Tree  (Eu¬ 
onymus  atropurpureus),  is  a  better  grower,  with  equally 
showy  berries,  smooth  bark  and  very  brilliant  autumn 
leaves. 

The  shrubby  St.  John’s-Avorts  are  very  desirable  shrubs, 
Avith  yellow  flowers  in  late  summer.  Hypericum  prolifi- 
cum  has  been  cultivated  for  many  years  to  a  limited  ex¬ 
tent,  and  is  very  pretty,  with  its  mantle  of  yellow  blos¬ 
soms  almost  hiding  the  foliage.  Kalius  Hypericum  (Hy¬ 
pericum  Kalmianum)  has  larger  flowers,  and  the  Golden 
St.  John’s-wort  (Hypericum  aureum)  is  the  finest  of 
them  all,  Avith  flowers  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter,  pro¬ 
duced  all  summer,  and  into  the  fall  the  leaves  are 
almost  evergreen. 

The  White  Alder  (Clethra  alnifolia)  is  another  late- 
floAvering  plant,  Avith  exquisitely  fragrant  spikes  of 
Avhite  flowers  and  bright-yellow  autumn  foliage. 

I  Avill  close  the  list  with  the  shrubby  Cinquefoil 
(Potentilla  fruticosa)  with  its  pinnate  leaves,  brown 
stems  and  clusters  of  yelloAv  flowers  in  September 
when  most  shrubs  are  preparing  to  drop  their  summer 
clothing  of  leaves. 

I  might  mention  many  more  natives  equally  fine,  but 
as  I  have  covered  the  whole  season,  and  tried  to  show  that 
there  is  in  our  native  shrubs  sufficient  beauty  to  demand 
a  place  in  our  gardens.  There  are  many  climbers  that 
are  valuable  to  break  hard  and  straight  lines  with  their 
festoons  adding  grace  and  beauty  wherever  they  are 
placed,  but  they  deserve  an  article  devoted  to  them 
alone.  Warren  H.  Manning. 

Reading,  Mass. 


SEED  AND  PLANT  GROWERS. 


Part  II. 


In  the  continuation  of  our  articles  on  “Seed  and 
Plant  Growers,”  it  is  our  desire  to  give  our  readers  an 
exact  idea,  not  only  of  the  extent  of  the  business,  but 
the  manner  in  Avhich  it  is  carried  on. 

Our  present  notice  is  of  Peter  Henderson  &  Co.’s 
establishment,  which  Ave  have  recently  visited.  Here, 
from  the  perfect  system  and  order  manifested  in  all 
the  departments,  one  is  more  reminded  of  avast  manu¬ 
factory  than  a  plant  house;  plants  seem  to  be  made 
here  instead  of  being  grown.  All  the  details  are  carried 


on  with  the  precision  of  machinery,  each  man  has  his 
specific  work  as  in  the  workshop. 

There  is  perhaps  no  name  in  horticulture,  either  in 
this  country  or  Europe,  that  is  better  known  than  that 
of  Peter  Henderson.  Although  a  Scotchman  by  birth, 
Mr.  Henderson  is  truly  American.  His  fame  as  a 
horticulturist  has  been  Avholly  developed  in  this  country, 
upon  the  slender  groundwork  laid  in  Scotland.  Arriving 
here  some  forty  years  ago  when  about  twenty  years  of 
age,  he  commenced  his  successful  gardening  operations. 
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THE  LADIES'  FLORAL  CABINET. 


While  cultivating  the  soil,  lie  at  the  same  time  began  to 
cultivate  and  elevate  public  opinion  by  his  writings. 
On  all  subjects  connected  with  horticulture,  he  has,  as 
a  writer,  taken  a  prominent  part.  Besides  hundreds  of 
popular  magazine  articles.  Gardening  for  Profit,  Prac¬ 
tical  Floriculture,  Gardening  for  Pleasure,  The  Hand¬ 
book  of  Plants,  and  Garden  and  Farm  Topics,  are  all 
the  works  of  his  pen,  and  liavb  added  much  to  his  fame. 
When  to  this  we  add  the  fact,  that  his  business  as  a 
florist  and  seedsman  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country, 
it  can  be  well  understood  why  Mr.  Henderson’s  name 
has  so  long  been  familiar  to  all  interested  in  garden 
operations. 

Mr.  Henderson’s  establishment,  located  on  Jersey  City 
Heights,  contains  nearly  three  acres  solid  in  glass 
structui'es,  two  acres  being  in  greenhouses,  and  one  acre 
in  pits  or  frames.  In  the  greenhouse  department  about 
seventy-five  hands  are  employed  in  the  various  operations 
of  propagating,  growing,  packing  and  shipping  of 
plants.  Like  any  other  large  business  it  is  now  worked 
entirely  in  departments,  beginning  with  propagating  by 
cutting  and  propagation  by  seeds,  both  of  which  are 
under  department  heads  with  assistants.  In  order 
comes  the  departments  for  potting-off  plants,  watering, 
ventilating,  firing,  and  lastly,  the  order  and  packing- 
express  department,  which  is  the  manner,  mainly,  in 
which  all  goods  are  sent.  Mr.  Henderson  deprecates 
the  common  custom  of  sending  plants  by  mail  to  any 
point  where  there  is  an  express  office,  believing  it  is  far 
the  most  expensive  and  least  satisfactory  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser.  Of  course,  when  plants  are  ordered  to  be  sent 
by  mail,  or  when  orders  are  received  from  places  where 
there  are  no  express  offices,  they  are  sent  by  mail,  but 
never  otherwise. 

Over  three  millions  of  plants  are  annually  sent  out 
from  this  establishment,  and  nearly  all  are  shipped,  as 
no  plants  are  forced  into  flower  for  market  purposes, 
Mr.  Henderson’s  method  being  to  sell  exclusively  by 
catalogue  description.  As  one  of  his  methods  is  to 
grow  plants  at  a  low  temperature,  but  few  are  in  flower 
when  sold.  Of  the  three  million  plants  sold,  there  are 


nearly  a  half-million  Roses,  the  same  of  Geraniums  and 
Verbenas,  and  the  balance  in  the  hundreds  of  ditferent 
varieties  of  plants  and  bulbs  grown  by  the  leading 
florists  for  house  culture  and  garden  decoration. 

Attached  to  the  greenhouse,  and  under  Mr.  Hender¬ 
son’s  personal  supervision,  is  the  experimental  garden, 
in  which  are  tested  the  vegetable  and  flower-seeds  sold 
in  their  seed  department.  This  is  one  of  the  most  use¬ 
ful  and  interesting  features  of  this  establishment,  and 
has  done  much  to  give  Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  their 
high  standing  as  seedsmen,  as  all  seeds  sold  are  first  put 
through  this  crucial  test.  Mr.  Henderson,  like  all  suc¬ 
cessful  merchants  knows  the  value  of  advertising,  and 
finds  it  must  be  continued.  For  no  matter  how  well 
the  reputation  of  a  business  may  be,  it  will  soon  fall 
back  in  the  face  of  keen  competition  unless  it  is  con¬ 
stantly  kept  before  the  public. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  this  establishment,  in  addition  to 
the  growth  and  development  of  plants,  is  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  manhood,  as  here  are  always  from  six  to  eight 
young  men,  from  sixteen  to  twenty  years  of  age,  under 
instruction.  Scores  apply  every  season,  but  of  course 
only  a  limited  number  are  taken,  and  such  only  as  show 
intelligence  and  education.  For  Mr.  Henderson  holds, 
that  with  the  advantages  that  every  American  boy  has 
of  securing  an  education,  if  he  has  not  the  ambition  to 
acquire  it,  he  is  not  likely  to  become  an  intelligent 
floz-ist,  and  only  such  are  wanted  for  apprentices,  for 
“hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water”  can  always 
be  had  in  abundance  at  the  doors.  Mr.  Henderson 
having  had  this  system  in  operation  for  the  past  twenty 
years,  his  pupils  are  now  scattered  far  and  wide  over 
all  parts  of  the  Union,  many  of  them  being  already 
well-known  as  successful  seedsmen  and  florists. 

Other  florists  are  now  adopting  the  apprentice  system 
on  a  similar  plan,  and  if  the  same  care  is  taken  in 
selecting  intelligent  and  educated  youths,  there  is  no 
question  that  it  will  tend,  in  no  small  degree  to  elevate 
the  business,  which,  even  with  all  its  refining  influences, 
is  too  often  found  to  be  in  the  hands  of  ignorant  and 
uncultivaJ  e  l  men. 


THE  WHITE  LILY. 


The  White  Lily  will  thrive  in  any  fairly  good  soil, 
but  to  ensure  a  free  growth  and  an  abundance  of  flow¬ 
ers,  the  soil  should  be  rich  and  deep  and  moist.  It  is  a 
good  practice,  therefore,  to  prepare  for  the  plants  suit¬ 
able  stations,  and,  having  planted  them,  the  next  best 
thing  to  do  with  them  is  to  leave  them  undisturbed  for 
several  years.  It  is  often  thought  that  Lilies  love  the 
shade,  but  that  is  a  mistake;  they  love  the  sun  and  a 
free  circulation  of  air  about  them.  In  cold  and  exposed 
places  the  White  Lily  often  fails  to  flower,  owing  to  the 
destruction  of  the  incipient  flower-buds  by  frost  in  the 
month  of  May.  Henbe  shelter  from  the  keen  east  winds  is 
an  aid  in  Lily  culture,  as  is  also  a  plentiful  supply  of  water 
during  the  month  of  June,  when  the  stems  are  rising. 
In  respect  of  taste,  the  White  Lily  should  be  so  planted 
that  its  shabby  stems  may  be  concealed,  for  when  wild 
it  grows  amongst  tall  grasses,  and  hence  it  is  that,  as 
the  flowers  expand,  the  leaves  below  them  usually  wither. 
The  dashing  Tritoma  and  the  quiet  Agapanthus  are 


good  plants  to  associate  with  Lilies,  for  they  agree  in 
character,  and  supply  ample  and  elegant  green  leafage. 
It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  common  White  Lily 
may  be  grown  to  perfection  in  pots,  and  is  well  adapted 
for  forcing.  Its  great  decorative  value,  and  its  emble¬ 
matic  character,  enhance  its  importance  as  a  plant 
adapted  for  culture  under  glass,  to  supply  its  charming 
flowers  at  an  earlier  season  than  they  customarily  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  open  garden.  When  grown  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  the  bulbs  should  be  potted  in  August,  in  a  com¬ 
post  consisting  of  three  parts  mellow  turfy  loam  and 
one  part  each  of  rotten  hot-bed  manure  and  sharp  sand. 
Frame  culture  should  suffice  untill  the  end  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  when  the  plants  may  be  removed  into  light,  airy 
green-house,  and  should  never  have  a  temperature  higher 
than  the  average  of  green-house  plants.  This,  with  full 
exposure  to  light  and  abundant  ventilation,  will  ensure 
an  early  and  a  vigorous  bloom. — Familiar  Garden 
Floicers. 


THE  CAMPOSE  SAXIFRAGE. 


This  exceedingly  pretty  Saxifrage  has  been  for  many  being  lost  in  a  sketch  in  black  and  white.  Other  Saxi- 
yeax-s  established  as  a  rock-plant  at  Kew,  where  it  flow-  fragas  that  are  closely  allied  to  S.  Camposi  are  S.  tri¬ 
ers  freely  in  the  spring  and  holds  its  own  through  hard  furcata  and  S.  cuneata  ;  the  S.  Almeriensis  of  Will- 


Saxifragea  Camposi.  (Flowers  White.) 


winters.  It  is  a  native  of  Spain,  and  its  book-name  is 
Saxifraga  Camposi.  Though  showing  some  distinct 
features  in  the  divisions  of  the  leaves  and  in  the  purple 
color  of  the  stems,  and  a  certain  rigidity  of  attitude,  it 
comes  near  to  S.  Wallaceana  and  S.  Maweana,  which  are 
properly  regarded  as  invaluable  for  their  free  flowering, 
perfect  hardiness,  and  showy  appearance  when  in 
flower.  Our  figure,  though  drawn  from  nature,  shows 
a'plant  very  like  S.  Wallaceana,  the  minute  differences 


komrn  is  probably  the  same  plant,  or  but  a  variant 
form  of  it.  Its  pure  white  flowers,  which  are  produced 
in  great  profusion,  and  the  delicate  green  of  its  elegant  - 
ly-lobed  leaves,  borne  on  red  or  purple  footstalks,  give 
it  a  character  that  marks  it  for  a  desideratum,  and  sug¬ 
gests  uses  beyond  that  of  occupying  a  well-drained 
nook  on  the  front  of  the  rockery.  It  makes  a  charming 
pot  plant,  and  may  with  advantage,  be  grown  in  quan¬ 
tity  for  decorative  purposes. — Gardener's  Magazine. 


HARDY  VINES  AND  CREEPERS. 

(continued.) 

Honeysuckles  ( Lonicera .) 


The  Honeysuckle  family  is  divided  into  two  classes, 
viz. :  those  of  a  climbing  or  twining  character,  or  vines, 
and  those  of  a  shrubby  character.  The  former  alone 
are  here  referred  to.  The  common  Honeysuckle,  or 
American  Woodbine  L.  grata,  from  its  elegant  climbing- 
habit,  the  wild  gracefulness  with  which  it  flings  abroad 
its  uppermost  shoots,  the  prodigality  of  its  cheerful 
blossoms  and  their  luxurious  fragrance,  is  a  general 
favorite  wherever  it  is  known.  It  belongs  to  that  in¬ 
teresting  class  of  plants,  scattered  rather  sparingly 
throughout  the  vegetable  kingdom,  which  secure  to 
themselves  universal  esteem,  and  are  therefore  culti¬ 
vated  very  extensively.  Either  this,  then,  or  some  of  its 
varieties,  or' other  allied  species,  are  cherished  in  almost 
every  garden  that  will  admit  of  them. 

In  many  parts  of  our  country  the  wild  Woodbine 
is  found  profusely  adorning  the  fences  by  road-sides 
and  along  neglected  lanes,  where,  during  a  large  part 
of  the  summer,  it  cheers  the  passer-by,  by  its  loveliness, 
and  regales  him,  especially  in  the  evening  of  the  day. 
with  its  grateful  odor. 

The  many  and  varied  speoies  and  varieties,  possessed 
of  such  sterling  charms,  make  them  the  most  desirable 
vines  for  general  cultivation;  whether  in  the  gardens  of 
the  rich  or  poor,  and  iu  every  variety  of  form  which 
their  natures  will  allow.  As  they  are  exceedingly 
accommodating  with  regard  to  treatment,  it  seems 
much  to  be  regretted  that,  in  most  instances  they  are 
merely  grown  in  those  artificial  circumstances  where  a 
wall  or  a  trellis,  or  something  equally  formal,  is  afford¬ 
ed  for  training  them  over.  When  supported  by  a  pole,  so 
as  to  compose  a  pillar,  they  are  delightful  objects, 
though  rarely  witnessed ;  they  may  also  be  pruned  to 
assume  a  dwarf  bush  form,  thus  making  an  ever-bloom¬ 
ing  shrub,  and  a  finer  one  is  seldom  seen.  A  still  more 
appropriate  place  for  them  is  a  rocky  bank,  or  trailed 
over  rock-work.  They  are  also  appropriate  and  useful 
for  planting  at  the  base  of  trees,  where  they  form  en¬ 
tangled  beds,  or  for  growing  amongst  Ivy,  or  for  cover¬ 
ing  various  bushes  on  the  lawn,  and  in  parks.  Again, 
they  form  beautiful  standards  ;  when  pruned  to  a  height 
of  four  or  five  feet  they  develop  large  drooping  heads 
which  almost  sweep  the  lawn  on  which  the  specimen 
stands.  For  all  these  objects  the  Honeysuckles  are 
peculiarly  adapted,  while  this  treatment,  according  to 
these  several  plans,  would  in  itself  give  a  great  and  de¬ 
lightful  variety  to  a  pleasure  garden. 

Honeysuckles  are  not,  as  a  rule,  the  best  adapted  for- 
covering  walls ;  they  are  chiefly  twining  plants,  and  re¬ 
quire  something  to  wind  or  cling  around,  and  for  such 
situations  they  would  need  constant  pruning  and 
tying  to  prevent  the  lower  branches  from  becoming 
bare  and  to  induce  them  to  throw  out  laterals  freely. 
They  are  much  more  appropriate  for  trellises  of  various 
descriptions,  as  they  can  be  trained  over  them  so  as  to 
have  almost  a  natural  appearance,  and  whether  the 
trellis  be  in  the  form  of  an  espalier,  or  an  arch  over  a 
walk,  or  a  covering  to  an  arbor,  or  any  small  erection 
they  will  only  need  tying  to  it  by  some  of  the  main 


branches,  while  the  other  shoots  can  be  wreathed  into 
the  trellis.  Here,  as  in  the  former  case,  much  pruning 
will  be  wanted  for  a  time,  to  get  the  plants  into  a  good 
lateral  and  flower-bearing  condition. 

Supporting  Honeysuckles  by  poles  is  much  superior 
to  the  method  of  sustaining  by  trellises,  because  more 
natural,  and  better  calculated  to  show  the  plants  to  ad¬ 
vantage.  Indeed,  this  is  one  of  the  best  of  all  ways  of 
managing  them.  The  poles  may  be  from  six  to  ten  feet 
high,  and  either  single  or  in  threes  joined  together  at 
the  top.  Perhaps  the  single  poles  are  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful.  A  specimen,  planted  at  the  base  of  one  of  those, 
may  be  tied  to  it,  or  suffered  to  twine  around  it;  and  as 
it  rises  the  leading  shoots  should  now  and  then  be 
stopped  in  order  to  force  them  into  lateral  growth,  for 
the  main  beauty  of  a  plant  of  this  kind  consists  in  hav¬ 
ing  the  entire  pole  clothed  with  branches  and  blossoms; 
if  the  former  are  obtained,  the  latter  are  nearly  sure  to 
follow.  f 

Pruned  so  as  to  make  a  dwarf-border  shrub,  the 
Honeysuckle  will  add  a  very  agreeable  feature  to  the 
shrubbery  border.  It  has  only  to  be  efficiently  cut 
down  while  young  and  it  will  soon  acquire  the  habit  of 
making  nothing  but  short  blooming  shoots  ;  or,  should 
it  occasionally  send  out  a  long  rambling  branch,  such 
as  it  usually  climbs  with,  this  must  be  cut  off  at  once, 
and  its  disposition  to  produce  such  shoots  will,  in  a  very 
short  time,  be  checked.  It  can  then  be  pruned  every 
winter  as  an  ordinary  shrub,  taking  care  to  remove 
straggling  shoots  in  the  summer  when  they  appear. 

For  trailing  amongst  rock-work;  or  over  a  rocky 
slope,  Honeysuckles  are  exceedingly  good  ornaments. 
They  have  a  natural  propensity  to  trail,  and  if  the 
shoots  are  here  and  there  plunged  beneath  a  small 
mass  of  rock,  or  merely  buried  in  the  soil  for  a  few 
inches  of  their  length,  they  will  thereby  gain  fresh 
vigor,  and  will  not  too  much  conceal  the  bolder  outlines 
of  the  rockery.  Pruning  will  be  as  useful  in  this  case 
as  in  the  others  we  have  mentioned,  for,  by  shortening 
the  lateral  shoots,  they  will  be  induced  to  grow  in  clus¬ 
ters,  when  the  display  of  flowers  will  necessarily  be 
more  effective.  In  any  position  in  which  the  Honey¬ 
suckle  may  be  placed  it  is  sure  to  become  a  pleasing  ob¬ 
ject,  with  but  little  cax-e  and  attention;  less,  indeed, 
than  is  required  for  almost  any  other  plant.  These 
most  cherished  vines  have  been  gathered  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  the  species  hybridized  and  improved 
until  their  beautiful  varieties  are  so  numerous  that, 
like  the  Roses,  they  are  almost  innumerable,  and  a  des¬ 
cription  of  them  would  fill  a  small  volume.  We  shall 
mention  a  few,  only,  of  the  best  varieties. 

L.  sempervirens.  Trumpet  Honeysuckle.  This  spe¬ 
cies  is  indigenous  in  New  York,  to  Virginia  and  south¬ 
ward.  It  is  an  Evergreen,  and  of  it  there  are  several 
varieties  which  constitute  one  of  the  handsomest  spe¬ 
cies  in  cultivation,  bearing  its  scarlet,  inodorous  flowers 
in  great  profusion  for  a  considerable  period  in  summer. 
The  leaves  are  quite  glabrous,  oblong  or  rotundate, 
glaucous  beneath,  and  persistent  during  the  greater 
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part  of  the  winter.  The  variety  named  Brownii,  in 
which  the  flowers  are  of  a  brighter  hue,  is  one  of  the 
best. 

L.  flava,  Yellow  Honeysuckle,  is  another  of  our  na¬ 
tive  species  common  West  and  South.  Its  flowers  are 
large  and  fragrant ;  its  foliage  resembles  the  foregoing. 

L.  grata  is  the  well-known  American  Woodbine  ;  its 
flowers  are  whitish  with  a  yellow  tube;  quite  fragrant. 

L.  flexuosa,  a  handsome  Japanese  species,  with  long, 
lanceolate  leaves,  hairy  and  purplish  below  when 
young.  Flowers  pink  and  yellow,  borne  in  pairs,  very 
fragrant,  appearing  from  July  to  September.  One  of 
the  best  of  the  Eastern  species. 

L.  periclymonum.  The  English  Woodbine.  This  spe¬ 
cies  is  remarkable  for  the  profusion  and  fragrance  of  its 
flowers,  but  they  lack  brilliancy  of  color  to  make  the 
species  a  popular  one. 

Li  brachypoda.  One  of  the  best  of  the  Evergreen 
species  ;  a  native  of  China  and  Japan.  It  has  oval  or 
oblong  shining  leaves,  and  pale-yellow,  sweet-scented 
flowers,  borne  in  pairs.  Unlike  the  common  Honey¬ 
suckle,  its  flowering  is  of  long  duration,  commencing  in 
June,  in  its  greatest,  and  continuing  sparingly  until 
November.  Of  this  species  there  are  a  number  of  vari¬ 


eties,  the  best  of  which  is  L.  brachypoda  Holli,  a  variety 
of  rapid  growth,  and  of  the  most  free-flowering  habit ; 
its  flowers  are  nearly  white,  and  deliciously  fragrant. 

The  variegated-leaved  variety,  Aureo-reticulata,  is  a 
charming  variety  for  covering  trellises  or  verandas  ;  it 
is  a  rapid  grower,  and  will  adapt  itself  to  almost  any 
situation,  either  in  sun  or  shade.  The  foliage  is  beauti¬ 
fully  netted  or  variegated  with  yellow,  with  a  mixture  of 
red  towards  autumn.  It  is  a  shy  bloomer,  flowers 
white  and  not  so  fragrant  as  are  those  of  many  of  the 
other  species  ;  the  loss  is,  however,  more  than  made  up 
by  the  beauty  of  the  leaves.  In  the  arrangement  of 
loose  flowers  a  few  sprays  of  this  Honeysuckle  adds  a 
charm  that  cannot  be  given  by  any  other  foliage. 

Our  space  will  not  permit  notice  of  many  other 
desirable  varieties.  There  are  more  than  eighty  species 
in  the  temperate  and  warm  regions  of  the  North,  and 
many  of  them  parents  of  a  large  number  of  varieties. 
The  genus  was  named  in  honor  of  the  German  botanist 
Lonicer.  There  is  a  great  confusion  in  the  nomencla¬ 
ture  of  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  Honeysuckles,  arising 
probably  from  the  fact  that  many  of  them  are  garden 
varieties.  All  the  species  are  rapidly  increased  by  cut¬ 
tings  or  from  layers. 


NEW  YORK  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

January  Meeting. 


But  little  was  expected  at  this  meeting,  as  there  were 
no  premiums  offered  or  other  effort  made  to  bring  out 
exhibits,  consequently  the  display  was  small,  and  owing 
to  the  most  disagreeable  storm  of  the  season  the  num¬ 
ber  of  visitors  was  correspondingly  small.  Those  who 
came,  however,  had  no  reason  to  regret  the  effort  made 
to  see  what  there  was  to  be  seen,  for  they  were  amply 
repaid.  We  have  never  seen  finer  Orchids  on  exhibition 
than  Geo.  Such  sent,  in  spite  of  the  cold  and  storm, 
prominent  among  which  were  three  spikes  of  Calanthe 
Veitchii,  heavily  laden  with  their  rich  rose-colored 
flowers.  A  pot  of  DendrobiumWardianum,  with  six  fine 
spikes  of  bloom,  some  of  them  nearly  two  feet  in  length, 
and  well  furnished  with  remarkably  large  and  fine 
flowers.  A  large  number  of  blooms  of  Ly caste  Skin- 
neri,  Cattleya  in  variety,  Ada  Aurantiaca,  Angrcecum 
sesquipedale,  Lcelia  in  variety,  and  some  fine  Phalce- 
nopsis,  were  noticeable. 

Wm.  H.  Clements  had  some  remarkably  fine  speci¬ 
mens,  mostly  of  the  above-named  varieties,  from  Mrs. 
Morgan’s  rare  collection,  all  in  fine  condition. 

John  Egan,  gardener  to  Mr.  Hyde,  of  Babylon,  Long 
Island,  exhibited  some  immense  spikes  of  Mignonette, 
and  remarkably  fine  Roses,  Cook’s  Perle  des  Jardins, 
and  without  exception  the  finest  blooms  of  La 
France  we  have  ever  seen  exhibited  in  the  winter- 
season . 

Mr.  Gardener  showed  some  remarkably  fine  hybrid 
Amaryllis,  one  of  which  was  pure  white  outside  and 


crimson  and  white  in  the  interior;  also  some  well- 
grown  Cucumbers,  Carrots,  Mushrooms,  Tomatoes, 
Figs,  Asparagus  and  Radishes. 

John  Taylor,  Esq.,  of  Bayside,  L.  I.,  showed  remark¬ 
ably  fine  Mermet  and  Cook  Roses,  the  latter  equal  to 
any  we  have  ever  seen  staged.  Equally  fine  were  C.  C. 
Moore’s  Mermet  Roses. 

W.  F.  Gay,  of  Madison,  N.  J.,  exhibited  Mermet, 
Cook,  Perle  des  Jardin,  and  Souvenir  d’un  Aimee  Roses, 
all  large,  and  of  good  color. 

Messrs.  Hallock  &  Thorpe  exhibited,  for  the  first 
time,  several  plants  of  the  Impatiens  Sultani.  This 
plant  was  named  in  compliment  to  the  Sultan  of  Zanzi¬ 
bar,  from  which  country  the  seeds  were  sent  to  Kew 
Gardens,  London.  It  promises  to  be  not  only  a  fine 
garden  plant,  but  one  of  the  very  best  plants  for  the 
window-garden,  as  a  warm,  dry  situation  seems  to  be 
the  one  in  which  it  delights.  It  produces  its  rich  Mag¬ 
enta  flowers  in  the  greatest  profusion,  apparently,  at  all 
seasons.  The  fact  of  its  being  a  good  winter-flowering 
plant,  is  sufficient  in  itself  to  warrant  its  extensive  cul¬ 
tivation.  This  firm  also  exhibited  new  seedling  Gerani¬ 
ums  and  Carnations;  in  fact  there  is  never  an  exhibition 
of  the  Society  where  theie  is  not  to  been  seen  some  of 
their  seedlings  worthy  of  mention. 

Louis  Compondon  showed  two  bunches  of  well- 
ripened  Barbarossa  Grapes,  weighing  eight  pounds. 

C.  E.  Parnell,  Esq. ,  of  Queens,  exhibited  a  fine  collec¬ 
tion  of  miscellaneous  cut  flowers. 


“Noiseless  falls  the  foot  of  Time,  that  only  treads 
on  flowers.” — W.  R.  Spencer. 

Let  a  man  learn  that  everything  in  Nature,  even 
motes  and  feathers,  goes  by  law  and  not  by  luck,  and 
that  what  lie  sows  he  reaps. — Emerson. 


I  could  hardly  feel  much  confidence  in  a  man  who 
had  never  been  imposed  upon. — Hare. 

Do  you  ever  look  at  yourself  when  you  abuse  another 
person  ? — Plautus. 

He  repents  on  thorns  that  sleeps  on  beds  of  roses. 
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THE  MEXICAN  MIMOSA. 


Having  had  a  number  of  inquiries  about  this  interest¬ 
ing  plant,  we  take  from  a  foreign  publication  the  fol¬ 
lowing  description  and  illustration: 

“This  most  beautiful  relative  of  the  Acacias  and 
Mimosas  has  never  obtained  the  position  it  is  justly 
entitled  to  in  collections  of  flowering  plants.  It  cannot 
be  that  a  doubt  is  entertained  as  to  its  fitness  for  a  con¬ 
spicuous  place  wherever  first-class  plants  are  grown,  but 
the  fact  is,  few  cultivators  are  acquainted  with  it  prac¬ 
tically,  and  therefore  cannot  testify  to  its  beauty.  When 
it  acquired  a  momentary  fame  as  a  novelty,  through 
notices  in  Sweet’s  ‘Hortus’  (195),  Loudon’s  ‘Hortus’ 
(405),  and  ‘Paxton’s  Magazine’  (1844.  147),  many  cul¬ 


tivators  took  it  in  hand,  but  finding  it  shy  of  flowering, 
allowed  it  to  pass  out  of  hand,  and  thus  a  plant  that 
will  abundantly  repay  for  skilful  management  lost  its 
opportunities  and  passed  into  obscurity.  The  few  who 
have  succeeded  in  cultivating  Inga  pulcherrima  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  have  found  it  an  altogether  tract¬ 
able  subject,  a  really  free-flowering  plant,  desirable  for 
its  distinctive  beauty,  and  in  its  way  representative  of 
an  important  section  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  is  a 
free-growing  stove-tree,  rising  twenty  to  thirty  feet, 
with  bright  green  pinnate  leafage,  and  heads  of  flowers 
from  which  the  crimson  stamens  protrude  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  form  a  triangular  mass  marked  with  dark 
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lines  that  radiate  from  the  footstalks  in  the  fashion  of  a 
fan.  The  leafage  will  suggest  the  question,  ‘  Is  this  a 
sensitive  plant?’  It  is.  The  shrinking  from  the  touch 
so  noticeable  in  Mimosa  pudica  and  M.  sensitiva  is  ob¬ 
servable  also  in  this  plant,  but  in  a  less  degree,  though, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  cultivator,  in  a  very  useful 
manner.  The  cultivation  rests  mainly  on  the  tempera¬ 
ture,  and  if  the  plant  is  unhappy  in  respect  of  tempera¬ 
ture  the  leaves  never  expand  so  as  to  show  their  proper 
character,  and  they  do  not  contract  when  touched  by 
the  hand.  If,  therefore,  Inga  pulclierrima  is  found  to 
be  insensitive  there  needs  no  further  evidence  that  is 
not  in  suitable  conditions  to  display  its  beauties. 

“This  is  a  stove  plant,  but  not  one  of  the  ‘accom¬ 
modating  ’  kinds  that  may  be  grown  to  perfection  in  a 
greenhouse.  From  June  to  August  it  maybe  kept  in 
the  greenhouse,  and  not  then  in  the  coolest  house  that 
can  be  found.  It  needs  air  and  light  and  moisture,  but 
a  cold  draughty  place  will  be  quite  unfit  for  it.  From 


September  to  May  the  stove  is  its  proper  house  as  a 
cultivated  plant,  and  in  the  dark  season,  say  from  Oc¬ 
tober  to  February,  it  should  be  kept  somewhat  more  dry 
than  the  average  of  stove  plants,  and  this  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  point  in  the  management.  As  regards  soil,  the 
finest  plants  seen  by  the  writer  were  grown  in  a  mixture 
of  loam,  peat,  and  leaf,  with  a  fair  proportion  of  sand. 

The  list  of  species  of  Inga  in  Don’s  ‘  Dichlamydeous 
Plants’  runs  to  the  extravagant  number  of  136.  They 
are  all  elegant  and  interesting,  but  the  plant  before  us 
is  the  best  for  any  general  collection,  and  has  often 
been  grown  in  specimen  style  so  as  to  command  uni¬ 
versal  admiration.  It  is  easily  propagated  from  cut¬ 
tings  of  the  young  wood,  and  if  well  managed  the 
young  plants  grow  rapidly  to  a  size  that  renders  them 
effective  and  useful.  The  smaller  vermin  of  the  stove 
are  partial  to  this  plant,  as  to  all  other  Mimosas,  but 
there  is  no  golden  rule  save  the  general  rule  of  good 
cultivation  to  keep  them  in  check." 


PAPER  GARDENS. 


It  is  not  the  common  custom  to  make  gardens  while 
the  snow  is  two  feet  deep  all  around  the  house,  the  air 
full  of  it,  with  but  little  prospect  of  its  stopping;  the 
wind  blowing  a  gale,  and  thermometer  registering  20 
deg.  of  frost.  But  we  have  been  hard  at  it  all  day,  and 
in  a  single  hour  we  have  done  nmre  planting  than  forty 
men  could  do  in  a  week  out  of  doors.  As  the  seeds  we 
sowed  came  up  like  magic,  the  plants  filled  the  air  with 
the  fragrance  of  their  blossoms,  and  produced  their 
seeds  in  the  most  prolific  manner.  This  kind  of  garden¬ 
ing  we  admire,  because  of  its  cheapness  in  the  first 
place,  and  its  perfection  in  the  second.  All  our  flowers 
are  absolutely  perfect,  no  bugs,  birds  or  beetles  to 
annoy,  no  droughts,  no  storms  nor  tempests,  no  thun¬ 
derbolts,  no  back-ache,  nor  laborers  to  be  tormented 
with.  Here,  by  a  cozy  fire,  we  are  having  all  the  flow¬ 
ers,  vegetables  and  fruits  that  the  world  affords,  with¬ 
out  fields,  gardens  or  greenhouses.  And  who  ever  had 
so  many  flowers  with  such  colors,  and  loaded  with 
such  fragrance  ?  Whoever  had  such  strawberries,  and 
in  such  quantities  ?  Fruits  in  their  order  come  and  go 
before  us,  more  luscious  than  any  tree  ever  bore,  with¬ 
out  worms  or  curculio.  Vegetables  of  every  denomi¬ 
nation,  all  first-prize  specimens,  are  produced  without 
squash-bugs  or  cabbage-worms. 

The  gardens  that  produce  all  these  luxuries  are  our 
catalogues.  Paper  gardens,  just  as  real  to  all  who  have 
imaginations  as  our  gardens  of  earth,  and  in  many 
respects  a  deal  better,  as  they  are  inexpensive,  the 
seasons  are  always  fine,  flowers  always  a  success,  and 
hick  always  good.  Here  we  are  surrounded  with  these 
beautiful  gardens,  free  of  cost,  excepting  postage,  and 
who  would  think  of  asking  a  seedsman  or  florist  for  an 
expensive  catalogue,  without  sending  stamps  with  the 
request,  sufficient,  at  least,  to  cover  postage.  Certainly, 
no  one  that  has  sufficient  soul  to  love  and  appreciate  a 
flower.  Let  us  examine  our  files,  taking  them  in  the 
order  of  their  coming. 

D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. — Seed  Annual  for 
1884.  This  illustrated  Land  descriptive  catalogue  is 


what  might  be  expected  from  a  house  as  prominent  in 
the  trade  as  theirs.  That  the  lists  of  all  the  require¬ 
ments  of  a  first-class  vegetable  or  flower  garden,  the 
orchard  and  farm,  are  complete,  will  not  surprise  any 
one ;  but  that  the  cultural  instructions  should  be  so 
ample  and  concise,  will  surprise  many  and  make  all 
who  send  for  it  more  than  grateful  for  such  a  treat. 

Burpee’s  Farm  Manual— IF.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.— This  list  is  one  of  the  most  complete 
of  any  on  our  files.  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Bulbs, 
Plants  of  all  kinds,  fancy  live  stock,  including  Turkies, 
Fowls,  Pigs,  Dogs,  etc.  Burpee’s  “Welcome  Oats,"  is 
a  specialty,  and  when  the  yield  from  2  oz.  of  seed  is  10% 
bushels,  we  should  consider  it  rightly  named. 

Henry  A.  Dreer,  714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. — 
Garden  Calender  for  1884.  An  enlarged  and  improved 
edition  of  this  well-known  catalogue,  containing  all 
that  can  be  desired,  in  the  way  of  plants,  seeds  and 
bulbs,  with  ample  instructions  for  growing  them. 
Several  pages  are  devoted  to  novelties,  many  of  which 
we  have  tested  and  know  them  possessed  of  all  the 
merits  claimed  for  them.  It  is  a  catalogue  well  worth 
preserving. 

Hiram  Sibley  &  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  and  Chicago, 
Ills. — While  Mr.  Sibley  is  ambitious  to  be  one  of  the  lar¬ 
gest  seedsmen  in  the  world,  he  is  still  more  anxious  to  be 
considered  one  of  the  best.  With  that  intention  he 
presents  his  customers  with  a  large  catalogue  of  vegeta¬ 
ble,  farm  and  flower-seeds,  implements,  &c.,  &c.  It  is 
complete  in  variety  of  strictly  useful  and  valuable 
seeds,  with  the  necessary  cultural  instructions  to  make 
their  growing  a  success.  We  consider  this  a  desirable 
publication. 

Hale  Brothers,  South  Glastonbury,  Conn. — Annual 
Price  List  of  Small-fruit  Plants  for  1884.  A  firm  that 
makes  a  specialty  of  any  particular  branch  of  business 
is,  in  most  cases,  the  one  to  look  to  for  the  best  of  every¬ 
thing  in  their  line.  Small  fruits  claim  the  undivided 
attention  of  the  Hale  Bros.,  and  they  say  that  the  Mrs. 
Garfield,  Dan  Boone  and  Old  Iron-clad  Strawberries ; 
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Souhegan  Raspberry,  ancl  Fay’s  Currant  are  all  that  are 
to  be  desired  of  their  respective  kinds.  Catalogues  free 
on  application. 

L.  W.  Goodell,  Amherst,  Mass.— Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Bulbs  and 
Plants.  Mr.  Goodell  makes  a  specialty  of  Pansies  and 
Petunias.  The  colored  plate  of  Diamond  Pansies,  is 
worth  more  than  the  price  of  the  catalogue  (5  cents). 

William  Rennie’s  Seed  Catalogue  for  1884.— Our 
Canadian  friends  are  not  behind  the  times  in  getting  up 
attractive  lists  of  what  they  have  to  offer  in  the  line  of 
vegetable  and  flower  seeds  and  plants.  This  list  is  very 
complete,  and  will  be  of  benefit  to  all  who  wish  to  make 
a  choice  selection  of  the  useful  or  ornamental.  Address 
Wm.  Rennie,  Toronto.  Ont. 

The  Storks  &  Harrison  Co.,  Painesville,  Ohio.— An¬ 
nual  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Roses,  Greenhouse  and 
Bedding  Plants,  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Grape¬ 
vines,  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds.  No  one  need  be 
without  fruit  of  all  kinds,  vegetables  or  flowers,  when 
collections  from  10c  upwards,  can  be  had,  sent  free  by 
mail,  as  this  old  established  house  is  doing.  When  a 
farmer  can  get  eight  fruit  trees  for  a  dollar,  he  is  doing 
a  great  injustice  to  his  family  and  his  country  if  he 
neglects  the  opportunity.  Send  for  this  catalogue. 

Nanz  &  Neuner.  Louisville,  Ky. — Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  for  1884.  In  the  race  for  handsome  catalogues, 
this  firm  is  by  no  means  far  behind.  A  select  list  of 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Greenhouse  and  Bedding 
Plants,  Bulbs  and  Shrubs.  Neatly  printed  on  fine  tint¬ 
ed  paper  and  beautifully  illustrated,  and  free  to  all  ap¬ 
plicants. 

Innisfallen  Greenhouses,  Charles  A.  Reeser,  pro¬ 
prietor,  Springfield,  Ohio. — An  attractive  Catalogue  of 
Greenhouse  and  Bedding  Plants,  Flower  and  Vegetable 
Seeds.  Mr.  Reeser  seems  to  make  Roses  and  Gera¬ 
niums  leading  articles,  the  list  of  which  is  complete  with 
desirable  sorts.  Catalogue  free  to  all  applicants. 

Robert  Buist,  Jr.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Almanac  and 
Garden  Manual  for  1884.  Mr.  Buist  adheres  with  re¬ 
markable  tenacity  to  his  old  form  of  catalogue,  which 
is  the  same,  to  all  outward  appearance,  as  the  first  one 
we  saw  from  this  house,  more  than  thirty  years  ago, 
the  only  departure  being  illustrations,  and  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  pages.  This  shows  plainly  his  seeds 
sell  on  their  merits,  and  that  he  holds  his  many 
patrons  without  the  efforts  that  others  find  necessary  to 
adopt. 

Landreth’s  Companion  for  the  Garden  and  Farm. 
— This  finely  illustrated  work  is  intended  as  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  their  Annual  Register,  of  which  we  gave  a  full 
notice  in  our  last  number.  The  “  Companion”  is  hand¬ 
somely  illustrated  with  colored  plates  and  engravings, 
and  contains  all  the  information  needed  to  make  garden¬ 
ing  operations  successful.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
D.  Landretli  &  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co.’s  Manual  of  Everything 
for  the  Garden,  35  Cortlandt  Street,  N.Y. — This  is  pre¬ 
cisely  what  it  purports  to  be.  A  list  of  everything  for 
the  vegetable  or  flower  garden,  the  farm  or  the  lawn, 
130  pages  of  well  printed  matter  in  fine  type,  and  richly 
illustrated,  of  what  they  grow,  or  test  before  selling 
Their  specialties  are  the  White  Plume  Celery,  a  valuable 
acquisition,  as  it  can  be  grown  well-blanched,  without 
the  expensive  process  of  “  banking  up,”  and  is,  moreover, 
an  ornament  to  the  dinner-table.  The  new  Rose  “Sun¬ 


set  ”  is  shown  in  its  integrity  by  a  life-like  colored  plate- 
We  should  advise  all  our  readers  to  send  for  their 
Catalogue. 

August  Rolker  &  Sons,  New  York.— Wholesale 
Price  List  of  Flower  Seeds,  New  and  Rare  Plants,  Flor¬ 
ist’s  supplies,  etc. .  etc. ;  Mexican  Bulbs  and  Cacti,  spe¬ 
cialties.  They  have  the  exclusive  sale  of  several  new 
Carnations  and  Roses;  also  the  new  seedling  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  raised  by  Hallock  &  Thorpe,  which  were  ex¬ 
hibited  by  them  at  the  Now  York  Horticultural  Society 
last  November.  Free  to  all  in  the  trade  on  application. 

W.  S.  Carpenter  &  Son,  Harrison,  N.  Y.— Spring- 
Catalogue  of  Fruit  Trees,  Small-fruit  Plants,  Ever¬ 
green  and  Deciduous  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs, 
Vines,  Azaleas,  hardy  Rhododendrons,  Clematis  and 
Roses.  Messrs.  Carpenters’  collection  is  very  rich  in  the 
rare  plants  from  Japan,  also  in  Rhododendrons  and 
Clematis,  besides  innumerable  new  things  of  rare  merit 
not  before  sent  out.  We  should  advise  such  of  our 
readers  as  wish  to  beautify  their  grounds  to  send  for 
this  catalogue. 

Randolph  Peters,  Wilmington,  Del.— Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Small-fruit 
Plants,  Roses,  Camellias,  and  miscellaneous.  This  com¬ 
plete  catalogue,  coming  from  a  house  so  well  and  favor¬ 
ably  known,  needs  only  to  be  mentioned  to  warrant  it 
a  wide  circulation. 

Johnson  &  Stokes,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— Annual  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Garden 
and  Farm  Implements,  Small-fruit  Plants,  etc.  etc. 
We  are  pleased  to  note  the  improvement  in  the  cata¬ 
logues  annually  sent  out  by  this  firm,  indicative  of  an 
increase  in  business,  that  warrants  the  expense  of  getting- 
up  such  neat  and  useful  catalogues. 

Phcenix  Nursery,  F.  K.  Phoenix  &  Son,  proprietors, 
Delavan,  Wis. — Price  List  of  Fruit  and  Shade  Trees, 
Small-fruit  Plants,  Ornamental  Shrubs,  Bulbs,  Plants, 
etc.,  etc.  Messrs.  Phoenix’s  well-known  reputation 
should  warrant  an  extensive  circulation  of  their  price¬ 
list. 

Frank  Ford  &  Son,  Ravenna,  Ohio.— Catalogue  of 
Small-fruit  Plants,  Seed  Potatoes,  Sweet  Corn,  Tomato 
Seed,  etc.  etc.  Many  of  the  seeds  sold  by  this  firm  are 
listed  as  “new,”  and  for  which  are  claimed  points  of 
superior  excellence.  The  numerous  testimonials  they 
give  is  pretty  go  3d  evidence  that  their  claims  are  well 
founded. 

H.  S.  Anderson,  Union  Springs,  N.Y. — Annual  Cat¬ 
alogue  of  Fruit  Trees,  Small-fruit  and  Ornamental 
Plants  and  Shrubs.  This  very  complete  list  of  nursery 
stock,  grown  in  the  very  best  section  of  the  State  for 
such  productions,  should  have  a  wide  circulation,  and 
parties  buying  trees  from  that  section  of  the  country 
may  depend  upon  getting  as  good  stock  as  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  anywhere. 

J.  C.  Vaughan,  Chicago,  Ill.,  presents  us  with  his 
Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Bulbs  and 
all  Florist’s  and  Gardener’s  supplies,  also  his  “Corn  and 
Potato  Manual.”  Both  of  these  may  be  safely  included 
in  the  list  of  beautiful  and  attractive  catalogues,  in 
fact  we  know  of  none  having  more  artistic  merits. 
The  “Corn  and  Potato  Manual”  also  possesses  real 
merit, because  of  the  information  as  to  the  history  and 
cultivation  of  these  important  crops. 

Fred.  N.  Lang,  Baraboo,  Wis. — Catalogue  of  Live 
Seeds.  This  is  certainly  a  new  title  to  a  seed  catalogue, 
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carrying  with  it  the  inference  that  other  dealers  are  in 
the  habit  of  selling  dead  seeds,  which  is,  we  think,  a 
mistake.  However,  if  a  man  starts  out  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  selling  only  such  as  are  sure  to  germinate,  he 
will  be  likely  to  take  due  care  that  they  are  as  good  as 
they  can  be,  which  will  at  least  be  a  good  start  in  the 
right  direction. 

R.  J.  Black.  Bremen,  Ohio,  sends  us  an  Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  Selected  Fruits  grown  on  his  nurseries 
and  fruit  farm,  in  which  is  listed  all  the  desirable  fruits, 
large  and  small,  grown  in  the  country.  A  specialty 
is  made  of  Stuart’s  Golden  Apple,  and  the  Dyehouse 
Cherry,  both  of  which  are  strongly  endorsed  by  the  best 
authorities  in  fruit  culture. 

James  Vick.  Rochester,  N.  Y. — Floral  Guide  for 
1884.  This  comes  to  us  like  an  old  friend,  one  whose 
visits  we  are  delighted  to  honor.  It  is  what  it  purports 
to  be,  a  guide  to  floriculture;  and  it  is  no  less  a  safe 
guide  to  the  various  horticultural  pursuits.  It  is  a  neat 
publication  of  134  pages,  fully  illustrated.  The  wood 
cuts  are  remarkably  fine,  and  more  justly  represent  the 
plants  than  does  the  colored  frontispiece.  In  this  cata¬ 
logue  “  Novelties”  seem  to  be  wholly  ignored,  and  no¬ 
thing  but  what  has  stood  the  test  of  a  fair  trial  is  quoted. 

Woods,  Beach  &  Co.,  New  Brighton,  Pa. — Price-list 
of  the  New  Golden  Alternanthera,  Aurea  nana.  A 
dwarf  plant  with  clear  yellow  foliage.  Said  to  retain 
its  color  under  the  most  trying  circumstances,  making 
it  a  useful  plant  for  ribbon  gardening. 

Wm.  Anderson,  Mount  Lebanon,  Columbia  Co.,  N. 


Y. — Shakers’  Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Amateur’s  Guide  to  the  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden. 
This  is  a  plain,  neat  and  concise  catalogue,  which,  with 
ail  the  seeds  offered,  is  the  result  of  the  labor  of  this  pe¬ 
culiar  sect.  Sent  free  to  all  applicants,  and  it  is  well 
worth  sending  for. 

John  Lewis  Childs,  Queens,  N.  Y. — Annual  Descrip¬ 
tive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Flower  and  Vegetable 
Seeds,  Bulbs  and  Plants.  We  notice  a  marked  improve¬ 
ment  in  this  catalogue  from  year  to  year,  indicating  a 
healthy  business.  A  still  greater  improvement  would 
be,  more  care  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  plants.  A 
colored  plate  of  Tigridias,  as  a  frontispiece,  is  quite  au 
attraction,  as  it  is  remarkably  well  done.  We  regret  to 
say  the  white-flowered  variety  does  injustice  to  this 
noble  flower,  one  of  the  best  of  our  summer  bulbs. 
Sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

R..  H.  Shumway,  Rockford,  Ill.-  Garden  Guide  for 
1884.  This  catalogue  is  remarkable  for  its  illustrations, 
each  variety  of  seeds  offered  being  well  represented  in 
the  illustrations,  giving  the  purchaser  a  pretty  correct 
idea  of  what  he  is  buying. 

Fruit  Notes. — Published  monthly  by  Robert  John¬ 
ston,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. ,  at  25c.  per  annum.  This  repre¬ 
sents  a  nursery  establishment,  and  contains  many  hints 
that  are  of  value  to  those  who  intend  fruit  raising, 
as  every  man  that  has  land  should  do. 

Frank  Finch,  Clyde,  N.  Y. — Illustrated  and  Des¬ 
criptive  Catalogue  of  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds,  Small- 
fruit  Plants,  &c. ,  &c.  Seed  Wheat  a  specialty. 


A  DAY  ON  THE  ST.  LAWRENCE. 


The  point  of  departure — A  little  village,  lying  on  both 
sides  of  a  narrow,  but  rapid  stream,  one  of  the  numerous 
tributaries  to  the  northern  river.  The  time  of  starting 
— While  the  stars  were  still  shining  brightly ;  when 
cool,  fresh  breezes  mocked  all  efforts  to  become  com¬ 
fortable,  and  penetrated  the  warmest  of  wraps. 

The  above  frontier  village  was  so  Scotch  in  name 
that  it  recalled  the  liveliest  pictures  of  the  days  of  Wal¬ 
lace,  the  tartan  plaids  and  bonnets  figured  so  largely 
therein;  but,  aside  from  the  picturesqueness  of  its 
situation,  it  was  so  Canadian  in  reality  as  to  be  devoid 
of  interest,  except  perhaps  for  those  in  whom  ad¬ 
miration  for  things  Scottish  extended  to  all  bearing 
the  name  thereof,  even  to  the  whisky,  doubtless,  since 
'that,  prohibited  in  the  adjoining  towns,  attracted  to 
itself  votaries  from  far  and  near.  In  the  darkness, 
made  more  intense  by  the  fitful  light  of  sundry  lan¬ 
terns,  with  more  shouts  and  confusion  than  would  ac¬ 
company  the  starting  of  an  European  steamer,  we 
commenced  our  journey. 

A  small  steamboat,  with  cabin  for  man,  woman  and 
infant,  (particularly  infant),  in  the  stern,  with  steerage 
accommodations  in  the  bow  for  the  inferior  animals, 
namely  pigs;  between  these  the  boiler;  above,  the  pilot¬ 
house,  and  a  low  railing  running  around  the  edge  of 
the  boat — and  you  have  a  description,  the  vividness 
thereof  depending  upon  your  own  imagination.  Since 
hree  in  the  morning  is  not  an  hour  of  intense  liveli¬ 


ness,  cold  and  darkness  united  in  keeping  us  in  the 
cabin  above  mentioned.  A  jargon  of  much  French, 
some  bad  English,  children  crying  and  pigs  squealing, 
finally  presented  the  deck  as  a  haven  of  refuge;  so,  just 
before  dawn,  there  we  took  our  stand,  it  being  too 
damp  at  that  time  to  take  any  other  position.  The 
river  was  so  narrow  that,  notwithstanding  the  dark¬ 
ness,  we  could  see  the  outline  of  the  shores  distinctly 
and  when  an  old  wreck,  a  reminiscence  of  the  War  of 
1812,  was  pointed  out,  we  strained  our  eyes  to  the 
utmost,  to  gain  a  view  of  the  old  relic.  Be  it  known 
that  this  little  river  and  vicinity  were  closely  associated 
with  that  war.  Further  up  the  river  was  an  old  fort, 
and  here  came  some  of  the  English  fleet,  which  were 
taken  an<j  sunk,  the  wreck  of  one  still  remaining  to 
afford  much  pleasure  to  the  tourist.  To  the  uninitiated 
eye  it  has  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  a  canal  boat  of 
modern  construction*  but,  by  all  means,  let  us  accept 
the  tradition  which  attaches  to  it  so  much  that  is  inter¬ 
esting. 

Just  as  the  stream  widened  into  the  larger  river,  the 
Captain  ordered  the  anchor  lowered,  saying  that  there 
was  a  fog  coming  from  the  land,  and  it  would  be 
necessary  to  wait  until  the  sun  should  rise  and  dispel 
the  mist,  in  order  to  discover  the  channel.  We  waited 
anxiously  for  the  coming  of  the  day.  At  length  we 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  sun,  shining  dimly  ;  a 
moment  the  fog  lifted,  and  then  settled  down 
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denser  than  ever.  At  the  moment  of  its  rising,  we 
caught  sight  of  a  steam  yacht  just  beyond  us  in 
one  of  the  narrow  channels,  anchored  there  for  the 
shooting  and  fishing.  At  that  quiet,  early  hour  of  the 
morning,  it  seemed  almost  a  phantom  vessel,  so  mo¬ 
tionless,  so  silent  was  it,  looming  up  mysteriously 
through  the  mist.  It  was  still  bitterly  cold,  but 
anxiety  and  restlessness,  since  it  was  necessary  to  reach 
the  Canadian  shore  by  six,  in  order  to  connect  with 
the  Montreal  steamer,  kept  many  of  the  passengers  on 
deck.  We  were  all  on  the  alert,  ready  with  suggestions 
and  advice  to  the  Captain,  who  was  also  pilot,  and,  un¬ 
fortunately  for  us,  owner  of  the  craft,  hence  his  great 
care ;  add  to  this  that  he  was  a  Canadian,  and  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  our  reaching  Montreal  that  day  grew  more  and 
more  doubtful. 

At  last,  goaded  on  by  the  passengers,  the  Captain 
promised  to  make  a  trial,  and  took  the  wheel  with  that 
intent,  when  one  of  the  numerous  advisers  suggested 
the  difficulty  of  starting  while  still  under  anchor.  The 
Captain  laughed  the  suggestion  to  scorn,  but  a  fact  it 
was,  nevertheless,  and  much  tugging  and  singing  were 
requisite  before  we  were  again  in  motion,  when  sud¬ 
denly,  thump — and  we  were  aground.  Then  ensued 
much  confusion;  Captain  stamping  round,  uttering 
maledictions  and  declaring  he  would  never  again  take 
the  advice  of  any  one;  passengers  hurrying  forward  as 
though  glances  and  wishes  would  again  float  us;  and  to 
add  to  the  melee,  the  pigs  squealed,  groaned  and  fell 
over  one  another.  Well !  there  we  were,  a  fixture  for 
some  time  to  come.  A  common  misfortune  bound  all 
together,  and  talking  and  joking  became  general. 
Strange  to  say,  there  was  no  grumbling,  though  all 
were  greatly  disappointed,  many  greatly  inconvenienced 
by  the  delay. 

In  the  distance  we  heard  shortly  the  paddle-wheels  of 
the  large  steamer  upon  which  we  had  hoped  to  sail 
down  to  Montreal.  It  passed  by  on  the  far  side  of  the 
river,  probably  in  sunshine,  while  we,  exasperated  be¬ 
yond  measure,  waited  in  the  mist.  From  some  of  the 
numerous  islands  around  us,  where  large  parties  were 
encamped,  came  the  sound  of  barking  dogs,  and  voices 
muffled  by  passing  through  the  mist. 

At  length  came  also,  the  odors  of  breakfast — how 
grateful  and  yet  how  tantalizing  to  those  who  for 
hours  had  not  tasted  of  food!  Thus  passed  the  morn¬ 
ing,  within  hearing  but  out  of  sight  of  everything 
arouud  us.  We  would  remain  on  deck  until  fairly 
driven  below  by  the  cold;  then  we  would  find  waimth 
by  sitting  on  the  boiler,  and  so  prepare  ourselves  for 
a  fresh  venture  on  deck  to  watch  the  progress  of  events. 
At  last  the  fog  began  slowly  to  shift,  and  the  Captain 
volunteered  to  land  his  passengers  on  a  neighboring 
island,  urged  thereto,  we  imagine,  not  so  much  by  their 
wishes  and  to  provide  for  their  comfort,  as  to  procure  a 
good  breakfast  for  himself.  That*  at  least  was  the  con¬ 
clusion  to  which  we  arrived  a  few  moments  later. 

But  we  were  aground,  and  it  was  necessary  to  get  off; 
so  long  poles  were  procured,  the  male  passengers  urged 
to  man  them,  while  those  not  so  engaged  were  driven 
hither  and  thither,  now  to  weigh  down  one  side,  now  to 
lighten  it.  After  much  pushing,  much  shouting,  much 
giving  of  contradictory  orders — for  certainly  “a  little 
knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing,”  and  who  so  tenacious 
of  his  rights  and  authority  as  he  who  possesses  the 
power,  accompanied  by  the  above  knowledge,  —  we  were 


again  afloat,  and  steamed  slowly  to  a  little  island  that 
grew  more  and  more  distinct  as  we  approached.  At 
last  we  set  foot  on  Canadian  soil,  and  with  joyous  steps 
hurried  toward  a  plain,  unpainted  hotel,  hoping  to  find 
at  least  some  breakfast  there.  That  we  found  possible, 
but  dirty  and  untidy  rooms,  unkempt,  shoeless  and  stock¬ 
ingless  maids,  and  bad  odors,  destroyed  the  appetites  of 
the  more  squeamish,  so  but  a  small  portion  of  the  fam¬ 
ished  company  were  able  to  muster  up  sufficient  courage 
to  break  their  long  fast.  The  remainder  gathered  in  an 
upper  room,  a  small,  ill-furnished  parlor,  where  was 
that  which  is  indigenous  to  every  country  hotel,  viz. : 
the  melodeon,  which  on  being  put  into  requisition, 
wheezed  and  groaned,  as  one  of  the  party  fought  and 
worked  over  it,  until  breath  and  energy  being  ex¬ 
hausted,  the  instrument  was  finally  allowed  to  remain 
silent;  particularly,  as  at  that  moment  the  sun  burst 
out,  completely  dissolving  the  mist.  It  was  a  beautiful 
sight.  On  every  side,  islands,  some  large  and  thickly 
wooded,  others  with  large  clearings,  where  could  be 
caught  here  and  there  the  gleam  of  white  tents;  some 
so  small  as  to  be  of  little  use,  save  for  the  pasture  of 
cattle,  which  we  could  see  in  the  distance  wandering 
around  their  domain  or  standing  knee-deep  in  the  water. 
Here  and  there  we  could  see  what  looked  like  mere  beds 
of  rushes  and  river-grass,  yet  in  reality  was  solid 
ground.  The  sun  bursting  out  thus  late  in  the  day, 
seemed  suddenly  to  invest  everything  with  unusual  life 
and  activity.  We  could  see  here  and  there  the  white 
smoke,  and  hear  the  report  of  the  gun  of  some  sports¬ 
man  who  had  been  merely  waiting  for  the  light  to  enter 
upon  his  amusement. 

Now  and  again,  a  bird,  startled  from  its  nest,  rose  from 
the  reeds.  Sometimes  it  was  the  canvas-back,  fit  morsel 
for  the  epicure.  Sometimes  a  large  bird  with  huge 
wings  spreading  far  out  from  its- body.  In  the  distance, 
between  the  islands,  we  could  catch  the  gleam  of  white 
houses,  where  we  were  informed  was  the  Canadian 
shore.  More  attractive  than  the  beauty  of  the  sunlight, 
than  the  picturesque  scenery,  was  the  deep,  deep  color 
of  the  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  suggestive  of  warmth 
and  depth,  yet  clear  and  transparent. 

In  looking  back  upou  the  channel  through  which 
we  had  come  from  the  smaller  river,  we  could  see 
plainly  marked  those  waters  so  different  from  the 
larger  stream.  For  a  long  distance  the  one  ran  out  into 
the  other,  both  refusing  to  commingle,  till  suddenly  the 
one  was  seized  and  engulfed.  A  lusty  call  summoned 
Captain  and  passengers,  and  we  steamed  joyfully  out 
into  the  bright  sunlight.  Shortly  we  met  our  consort- 
boat,  and  thereto  was  transferred  the  greater  number 
of  our  fellow-travelers,  to  return  to  the  point  from 
which  they  had  started  a  few  hours  before,  most  of 
them  to  remain  there  until  the  starting  of  the  next  boat, 
for  strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  are  but  two  days  in 
the  week  upon  which  this  perilous  journey  can  be  under¬ 
taken. 

Parting  with  our  companions,  we  started  with  a  re¬ 
duced  company  for  our  objective  point  on  the  further 
shore — through  and  across  one  of  those  beautiful  river 
lakes,  where  every  moment  new  and  beautiful  scenery 
called  forth  repeated  bursts  of  admiration. 

Before  long  we  came  in  sight  of  the  place  which  had 
been  our  bourne  of  intense  longing  for  six  long  hours. 
In  a  foreign  country  there  is  so  much  that  is  strange, 
so  much  that  we  expect  to  find  that  is  unfamiliar,  that 
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for  a  moment  the  sight  of  a  pyramid  rising  in  the  har¬ 
bor  ahead  did  not  strike  us  as  singularly  out  of  place. 
In  the  distance  its  seemingly  magnificent  proportions 
appeared  to  rise  directly  from  the  water,  but  a  nearer 
view  revealed  a  small  island,  and  reduced  the  pyramid 
to  its  proper  size.  It  proved  to  be  a  monument  erected 
to  the  memory  of  some  brave  soldier  who  had  goner 
from  this]  little  town  and  had  fallen  in  battle.  The 
peculiar  idiosyncracies  of  his  fellow-townsmen  had 
seized  upon  this  singular  form  of  monument,  for  what 
reason  we  were  unable  to  conjecture. 

There  it  was,  however,  built  of  large  gray  stones,  and 
surmounted  by — just  think— a  cannon  with  nozzle  point¬ 
ing  upward  ! 

The  incongruity  of  ancient  pyramid  and  modern 
cannon,  one  would  think,  could  hardly  fail  to  strike  the 
mind  of  every  one :  evidently  it  had  so  failed  in  respect 
to  the  originator  and  erectors  of  this  peculiar  con¬ 
struction.  Though  soon  passing  beyond,  we  laid  it 
away  in  a  niche  of  our  memories  to  be  reserved  for  fui- 
ther  conjecture  and  research.  Gladly  would  we  have 
done  likewise  with  the  name  of  the  brave  man  whose 
virtues  it  commemorated,  but  alas!  that  had  been  lost 
in  oblivion.  We  could  not  ascertain  it,  notwithstanding 
many  inquiries;  so,  finally,  we  reached  the  conclusion  that 
this  ignorance  might  be  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  a 
strange  country. 

The  latter  part  of  the  time  passed  on  the  small  boat 
was  occupied  by  the  passengers  in  arguing  with  the 
Captain  as  to  the  propriety  of  making  any  charge  for 
the  trip.  One  urged  the  long  hours  of  discomfort  to 
which  they  had  been  subjected,  another,  the  loss  of  ti me, 
a  third,  the  additional  expense  caused  by  the  delay, while 
still  another  insisted  that  no  money  would  compensate 
for  the  lack  of  breakfast.  The  Captain  took  the  joking 
in  sober  earnest  and  went  from  one  to  another  pleading- 
in  his  own  behalf,  trying  to  prove  that  it  was  the  fog 
rather  than  his  incapacity  that  had  caused  the  delay. 
As  we  sailed  up  to  the  town,  a  long  dock  and  a  few 
scattered  houses  seemed  to  afford  little  chance  of  get¬ 
ting  a  good  meal;  but,  fortunately,  one  of  our  party 
remembered  having  met  at  one  time  a  Scotchwoman 
from  this  same  place,  and  so  announced  the  intention 
of  finding  her  out  and  procuring  refreshment  for 
us  all. 

Expostulations  and  remonstrances  were  of  no  avail  to 
alter  the  determination  of  our  decided  friend,  so  we 
finally  consented,  urged  thereto  by  the  pangs  of 
hunger. 

Directly  upon  landing  we  made  inquiries  for  the 
Scotchwoman  above  mentioned.  The  houses  of  several  of 
like  name  were  pointed  out;  so  it  was  only  at  a  venture 
that  we  knocked  at  one,  which  was  opened  by  a  young- 
girl.  It  was  of  no  use  to  inquire  for  Mrs.  — —  in  a  vil¬ 
lage  where  half  responded  to  the  same  name,  so  a  series 
of  catechetical  questions  ensued.  “  Was  her  mother’s 

name - ?  ”  “  Had  she  ever  lived  in  the  States?  ”  Was 

she  sister  to  so  and  so?”  “Did  she  know  Dr. - ?” 

As  all  queries  were  answered  in  the  affirmative,  we  felt 
that  our  luck  had  at  length  changed  for  the  better,  and 
as  by  this  time  we  were  seated  in  a  humble  but  cozy 
parlor  with  a  good  piano,  and  many  signs  of  taste  and 
refinement,  we  realized  fully  that  our  lines  had  fallen 
in  a  pleasant  place. 

A  warm  greeting  from  the  hospitable  Scotchwoman 
made  us  feel  perfectly  at  home,  notwithstanding  our 


entire  strangeness.  During  the  preparation  for  our 
repast,  we  wandered  through  the  little  garden  and 
found  we  were  still  veritably  “  on  the  St.  Lawrence.” 
Carefully-kept  beds,  old-fashioned,  sweet-scented  flow¬ 
ers  were  around  us,  and,  laving  the  shore  at  our 
feet,  the  deep,  green  waters  of  the  river.  We  looked  over 
the  wide  bay,  broken  here  and  there  by  islands,  to  the 
distant  shore,  and  every  sense  found  full  gratification, 
particularly  as  at  this  moment  we  were  called, 
with  many  apologies,  to  a  table  laden  with  good 
things. 

Previous  inquiries  had  informed  us  that  by  going  a 
mile  inward  front  the  river  we  should  reach  the  station, 
when,  taking  a  train  west  for  about  twenty  miles,  we 
should  reach  a  larger  town  at  which  the  Royal  Mail 
steamers  stopped.  In  order  to  accomplish  all  this,  we 
could  bestow  but  a  very  few  moments  upon  the  good 
cheer  that  lay  before  us. 

We  parted  with  our  kind  friend  with  many  regrets 
and  with  many  thanks  for  the  generous  Scottish  hospi¬ 
tality  that  so  warmly  welcomed  strangers.  Our  paths 
in  life  had  for  a  moment  crossed,  then  diverged,  and  as 
the  old  woman  shook  hands  with  one  and  another  of 
the  party,  she  said,  “We  shall  never  meet  again  in  this 
world,  but  I  trust  we  may  meet  in  the  hereafter.”  It 
being  impossible  to  procure  a  vehicle  of  any  description, 
we  started  on  our  mile  walk.  A  blazing  sun,  no  shade, 
a  board  walk,  which  had  been  described  as  in  good 
order,  and  easy  to  walk  upon,  but  in  reality  proved  to 
be  full  of  holes  and  pit-falls  for  the  unwary,  and  neces¬ 
sitated  frequent  leaps  and  crawling  down  and  climb¬ 
ing  up,  and  only  fifteen  minutes  of  time  ahead 
of  us. 

As  we  neared  the  station,  heated,  tired,  and  cross,  a 
whistle  in  the  distance  necessitated  a  sudden  spurt,  and 
puffing  and  blowing,  the  train  and  ourselves  drew  up 
together,  and  we  started  for  Montreal  in  exactly  the 
contrary  direction.  A  rapid  ride  through  a  level  un¬ 
interesting  pine-tree  country,  a  hasty  change  from 
steam  to  horses,  a  wild  gallop  of  three  miles,  part  of  the 
time  in  sight  of  and  along  the  river  with  the  steamer 
almost  abreast  of  us  making  for  the  same  point,  a 
sudden  dumping  from  the  carriage  as  the  plank  was 
thrown,  not  upon  a  dock,  but  merely  upon  the  bank 
(another  Canadian  peculiarity),  and  we  were  again  on 
the  St.  Lawrence.  Then  followed  for  hours,  scenes,  the 
beauties  of  which  are  so  familiar  to  every  one  who  has 
ever  sailed  down  the  river.  Lovely  islands,  narrow 
channels,  wide  bays,  shores  constantly  varying  in 
beauty;  lighthouses  following  one  another  in  frequent 
succession.  Finally  the  series  of  rapids,  each  set  more 
beautiful  and  exciting  than  the  last,  through  which, 
with  bated  breath,  all  glowing  with  excitement,  we 
passed,  guided  by  the  hand  of  the  Indian  pilot,  who  in 
appearance  might  well  be  the  ideal  redman  so  familiar 
to  Cooper’s  readers. 

We  overrated  the  danger  in  order  to  increase  the  ex¬ 
citement  and  to  afford  ourselves  the  more  enjoyment. 
As  we  rushed  along  with  attention  sometimes  on  our 
helmsman,  sometimes  on  the  foaming,  seething  waters 
ahead  and  beside  us,  we  could  almost  shout,  did  not 
Mrs.  Grundy  sitting  by  in  calm  disdain  cause  us  to  re¬ 
strain  our  enthusiasm.  Through  the  rapids  under  the 
ridge,  into  the  city,  just  as  the  sun  going  down,  finished 
the  day,  our  first  day  on  the  St.  Lawrence. 

■Julia  C.  Cornwell. 


HYMN  TO  THE  FLOWERS. 


Day-stais  !  that  ope  your  frownless  eyes  to  twinkle 
From  rainbow  galaxies  of  earth’s  creation, 

And  dew-drops  on  her  lonely  altars  sprinkle 
As  a  libation. 

Ye  matin  worshippers  !  who,  bending  lowly 
Before  the  uprisen  sun,  God’s  lidless  eye, 

Throw  from  your  chalices  a  sweet  and  holy 
Incense  on  high. 

Ye  bright  mosaics  !  that  with  storied  beauty,  , 

The  floor  of  Nature’s  temple  tessellate, 

What  numerous  emblems  of  instructive  duty 
Your  forms  create ! 

’Neatli  cloistered  boughs,  each  floral  bell  that  swingeth 
And  tolls  its  perfume  on  the  passing  air, 

Makes  Sabbath  in  the  fields,  and  ever  ringeth 
A  call  to  prayer. 

Not  to  the  domes,  where  crumbling  arch  anti  column 
Attest  the  feebleness  of  mortal  hand, 

But  to  that  fane,  most  catholic  and  solemn, 

Which  God  hath  planned; 

To  that  cathedral,  boundless  as  our  wonder, 

Whose  quenchless  lamps  the  sun  and  moon  supply; 

Its  choir  the  winds  and  waves,  its  organ  thunder, 

Its  dome  the  sky. 

There,  as  in  solitude  and  shade  I  wander 

Through  the  green  aisles,  or  stretched  upon  the  sod, 

Awed  by  the  silence,  reverently  ponder 
The  ways  of  God, 


Your  voiceless  lips,  O  flowers  !  are  living  preachers, 
Each  cup  a  pulpit,  each  leaf  a  book, 

Supplying  to  my  fancy  numerous  teachers 
From  loneliest  nook. 

Floral  apostles  !  that  in  dewey  splendor 

“  Weep  without  woe,  and  blush  without  a  crime,” 

O,  may  I  deeply  learn,  and  ne’er  surrender 
Your  lore  sublime  ! 

‘  ‘  Thou  wert  not,  Solomon,  in  all  thy  glory, 

Arrayed,”  the  Lilies  cry,  “in  robes  like  ours ! 

How  vain  your  grandeur  !  ah,  how  transitory 
Are  human  flowers !” 

In  the  sweet-scented  pictures,  heavenly  artist ! 

With  which  thou  paintest  Nature’s  widespread  hall. 

What  a  delightful  lesson  thou  impartest 
Of  love  to  all ! 

Not  useless  are  ye,  flowers  !  though  made  for  pleasure: 
Blooming  o’er  field  and  wave,  by  day  and  night, 

From  every  source  your  sanction  bids  me  treasure 
Harmless  delight. 

Ephemeral  sages  !  What  instructors  hoary 
For  such  a  world  of  thought  could  furnish  scope  ? 

Each  fading  calyx  a  memento  mori, 

Yet  fount  of  hope. 

Posthumous  glories  !  angel-like  collection  ! 

Upraised  from  seed  or  bulb  interred  in  earth, 

Ye  are  to  me  a  type  of  resurrection 
And  second  birth. 


Were  I  in  churchless  solitudes  remaining, 

Far  from  all  voice  of  teachers  and  divines, 

My  soul  would  find,  in  flowers  of  God’s  ordaining, 
Priests,  sermons,  shrines. 

— Horace  Smith. 


ROMAN  MATRON  OF  THE  ANCIENT  TIME. 


The  last  sunbeams  were  lingering  on  the  Appenines, 
but  twilight  was  fast  creeping  over  the  river  Liris  and 
the  little  Roman  town  of  Arpinum  on  its  banks,  when 
a  bridal  procession  passed  through  the  streets  from 
the  house  of  the  bride’s  father  to  that  of  the  bride¬ 
groom. 

There  were  the  flashing  of  torches,  the  songs  of  the 
youths,  the  escort  of  veiled  virgins,  and  all  the  pictur¬ 
esque  pomp  which  has  become  to  us  so  allegorical,  but 
which  bore  mighty  meaning  to  the  ancient  Roman. — 
The  air  was  filled  with  the  music  of  the  flute,  lyre,  harp, 
cymbal,  drum  and  sistrum,  and  of  all  voices  chanting 
the  Talasius  or  marriage-hymn.  The  narrow  street  was 
crowded  with  spectators,  among  whom  slaves  distributed 


bride  cakes,  and  many  of  whom  pronounced  aloud  their 
good  wishes  for  the  bride  as  she  stepped  by,  her  face 
hidden  in  the  folds  of  her  flame-colored  veil,  and  the 
little  crimson-slippered  feet  peeping  out  from  beneath 
the  purple  border  of  her  white  robe. 

Preceding  the  bride  walked  two  little  boys  waving 
torches  of  white  thorn-wood,  and  immediately  after  her 
followed  the  maidens  who  carried  the  distaff  and  spindle. 
These  implements  signified  that  she  meant  to  preside 
over  her  own  household,  and  labor  with  her  hands. 

The  bridegroom  met  the  procession  at  the  door  of  his 
house,  and  greeted  the  bride  with  the  ancient  challenge 
customary  in  Rome  since  the  good  days  of  Tarquinius 
Priscus,  and  his  wife  Caia  Caecillia,  “Who  art  thou  ?”  to 
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which  she  murmured  the  prescribed  reply,  “Ibi  tu 
Caius,  ibi  ego  Caia” — “  When  thou  art  Caius,  then  am  I 
Caia.” 

Then  the  garlanded  door-posts  were  reverently 
anointed  to  guard  against  the  spell  of  malign  demons, 
and  they  were  bound 
with  woolen  fillets,  after 
which  she  was  lifted  over 
the  threshold  sacred  to 
the  Penates  and  the  god¬ 
dess  Yesta,  on  which  it 
was  inauspicious  for  her 
to  tread. 

The  sheepskin,  typical 
of  household  industry, 
was  placed  beneath  her 
feet,  and  the  keys,  typi¬ 
cal  of  household  author¬ 
ity,  were  gravely  given 
into  her  hands.  Together 
bride  and  bridegroom 
touched  the  sacred  pri¬ 
mal  elements  of  fire  and 
water,  “the  source  of 
all  things,”  a  sacrifice 
was  made,  a  sumptuous 
banquet  was  served,  and 
late  into  the  night  echoed 
through  the  street  and 
along  the  river  the  sounds 
of  feasting  and  the  songs 
of  the  virgins  chanting 
the  nuptial  songs. 

SoVirgillia,  the  Roman 
girl,  passed  from  maiden¬ 
hood  to  matronhood.  She 
had  entered  upon  a  new 
life,  a  new  career.  She 
left  behind  her  the  toys 
and  playthings  of  girl¬ 
hood,  and  had  taken  up 
the  implements  of  house¬ 
hold  industry.  Even  in 
her  dress  she  is  changed 
from  the  light-robed 
maiden  who  had  danced 
so  gayly  in  her  father’s 
atrium. 

As  we  see  her  the  next 
day,  sitting  on  a  low  stool 
among  her  maidens,  her 
white  hands  flashing  to 
and  fro  at  the  distaff,  it  is 
easy  to  observe  this  Ro¬ 
man  matron’s  dress.  She 
wears  a  long  woolen  robe 
of  murrey  color,  which 
falls  to  her  feet,  and  so 
arranged  that  it  nearly 
covers  the  arms  as  if 
with  broad  sleeves.  Over  this  she  wears  a  linen  tunic 
that  is  bound  by  a  plain  girdle  at  the  waist.  From  the 
girdle  depends  the  bunch  of  keys  which  the  mistress 
of  every  Roman  household  carried  at  her  waist.  She 
has  a  modest  fillet  formed  of  her  own  hair,  and  wears 
plain  sandals  on  her  feet. 


The  Roman  matron  of  ancient  times  of  every  degree, 
was  a  pattern  of  industry.  Her  chief  employments 
were  spinning  and  weaving,  and  sometimes  plain  em¬ 
broidering;  and  in  almost  every  house,  especially  in  the 
country,  one  could  find  a  distaff,  a  spindle  and  loom. 

The  method  of  spinning 
was  very  simple.  Into  a 
loose  ball  of  flax  or  wool, 
the  broad,  flat  end  of  the 
distaff— a  light  stick  or 
reed  three  feet  long— was 
inserted.  The  distaff  was 
held  in  the  left  hand  and 
stretched  by  the  arm, 
while  with  the  fingers  of 
the  right  hand  the  fibre 
was  drawn  out  and  twist¬ 
ed  spirally  into  a  thread. 
This  first  thread  was 
fastened  to  a  spindle 
made  of  light  wood  ox- 
reed,  with  a  slit  at  one 
end  into  which  the  thread 
was  placed.  By  twirling 
this  spindle  as  the  fibres 
were  drawn  out,  the 
thread  was  hai-d  twisted. 
The  work  was  continued 
until  the  lengthening- 
thread  allowed  the  spin¬ 
dle  to  touch  the  floor, 
when  the  former  was 
wound  upon  the  latter. 
This  spinning  and  wind¬ 
ing  were  repeated  until 
the  spindle  was  full, 
when  the  thread  was  cut 
off,  the  spindle  laid  in  a 
basket  for  use  in  a  loom, 
and  another  one  em¬ 
ployed.  The  weaving 
greatly  resembled  our 
method. 

The  Roman  housewife, 
particularly  in  the  latter 
days  of  the  republic  and 
during  the  empire,  had 
plenty  of  servants,  but 
the  household  labors 
were  wholly  under  her 
oversight.  Nothing  was 
neglected.  About  the 
time  of  Augustus  they 
Degan  to  employ  Greek 
cooks.  Before  that  the 
women  prepared  their 
own  meals.  Calpurnia, 
the  wife  of  the  great 
Julius,  cooked  with  her 
own  hands,  so  did  Ter- 
entia  the  wife  of  Cicero.  They  prepax-ed  three  meals 
a  day  like  ourselves,  the  grand  meal  coming  last,  being- 
served  at  about  six  at  night.  They  usxxally  had  three 
courses.  The  first  consisted  of  eggs,  salad,  radishes, 
and  so  forth  to  whet  the  appetite.  With  this  they  gen¬ 
erally  di-ank  mead,  or  a  mixtui-e  of  honey.  The  essen- 
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tial  part  of  the  meal  came  in  the  second  course,  roasted 
boar,  beef,  fowl  of  all  kinds,  lampreys,  with  vegetables, 
bread  and  cheese.  The  third  course  included  tlie  des¬ 
sert,  consisting  of  fruits,  pastry,  confectionery  and 
wines. 

Let  us  visit  the  home  of  the  Roman  matron  late  in  the 
afternoon,  as  the  family  sit  at  meat.  A  Roman  house 
was  a  very  different  affair  from  a  modern  English  or 
American  one.  It  was  usually  two  stories  in  height, 
with  a  pillared  court  in  the  middle.  Above  the  main 
entrance  was  engraved  the  owner’s  name  in  gilt  letters. 
Most  of  the  houses  contained  two  atria,  two  trielmia, 
four  ala;  or  wings,  a  calidarium,  frigidarium  and  tepida- 
rium.  These  were  the  living  rooms  and  were  on  the 
ground  floor,  the  sleeping  chambers  being  in  the  second 
story.  The  rooms,  with  one  or  two  exceptions  were 
not  large,  and  were  built  around  a  court  that  was  open 
to  the  sky.  Columns,  paintings,  statues  and  mosaic 
work  ornamented  nearly  every  room. 

The  first  atrium  was  over  the  cellar,  to  which  one 
descended  by  a  score  of  stone  steps.  In  this  room  con¬ 
gregated  the  male  servants  of  the  household,  the 
charioteer,  the  sedan-bearers,  and  the  bodyguards,  if 
the  master  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  a  patrician. 

'  The  second  atrium  was  a  larger  room  and  had  a  peri¬ 
style.  In  the  center  was  a  spacious  marble  basin  where 
a  fountain  of  water  played.  Here  the  mistress  and  her 
maidens  often  sat  in  the  mornings  to  spin  or  embroider. 
The  calidarium  or  inner  court  corresponded  with  our 
parlor.  It  was  situated  in  one  of  the  wings  and  had  a 
fountain.  One  corner  was  dedicated  to  the  Lares  and 
Penates,  gods  who  presided  over  the  hearth  and  house¬ 
hold.  The  walls  of  the  houses  were  very  thick,  their 
usual  thickness,  even  when  they  separated  only  small 
rooms  from  another,  being  three  feet.  The  floors  of  the 
lower  rooms  were  laid  upon  a  number  of  short  pillars 
formed  of  square  tiles  placed  near  to  each  other  and  in 
rows  ;  over  these  were  laid  larger  tiles.  On  this  floor¬ 


WINDOW-GARDENING 


A  babe,  weather-stained  little  school-house,  with 
decaying  sills  resting  on  four  sandy  ridges  that  served 
for  under-pinning  to  the  dilapidated  ‘old  building. 
Warped  clap-boards  flapped  from  its  moss-flecked  sides, 
where  the  walls  had  “sprung ”  or  settled  a  little  nearer 
mother  earth. 

Not  only  the  school-house,  but  its  grounds  and  sur¬ 
roundings  were  as  dreary  as  absence  of  all  thiugs  beau¬ 
tiful  could  make  them.  A  steep  sand-bank  loomed  on 
its  right  hand;  at  its  left,  an  Alder  swamp  stretched  over 
many  acres.  In  front,  the  dusty  country-road  wound 
past,  and  in  its  rear  was  a  sheep  pastuie,  with  rocks 
and  tall  Mulleins  that  alone  broke  the  monotony  of  a 
level,  sandy  plain,  on  which  even  red  Sorrel  and  wild 
Barley  could  find  no  footing,  so  wild  was  its  soil. 

Such  were  the  surroundings  Hetty  Mason  looked  out 
upon  as  the  “up  river”  stage  dropped  her  one  May 
morning  at  this  school-house  door,  she  having  engaged 
to  teach  that  district’s  summer  term  of  twelve  weeks. 


ing  was  laid  a  thick  mass  of  well-made  cement,  and  on 
this  again  was  placed  the  tessalated  pavement. 

In  the  larger  trielmium  the  family  ate  their  meals. 
In  the  early  days  of  Rome  sitting  in  chairs  or  on  stools 
was  the  posture,  but  in  the  time  of  the  empire  couches 
were  introduced  from  the  East,  which,  however,  only 
the  men  used,  the  women  still  using  chairs.  The  table 
was  made  either  quadrangular  or  round,  and  the 
couches  were  placed  so  that  each  person  reclined  on 
the  left  arm.  Each  couch  had  three  pillows  on  which 
to  support  the  arm  and  back  in  reclining.  Table-cloths 
did  not  become  fashionable  till  the  time  of  Augustus. 
No  forks  were  used.  Among  the  wealthy  the  dishes 
were  often  of  embossed  silver,  and  Some  of  them  were 
large  enough  to  carry  in  a  boar  to  the  table  whole. 

The  Roman  matron  had  her  indoor  amusements  for 
the  family  and  friends,  consisting  chiefly  of  games  of 
chance  played  with  dice.  The  favorite  game  was  called 
latrunculi,  and  had  a  warlike  aspect  in  the  method  of 
playing.  A  table  was  checkered  with  two  colors,  and 
upon  nearly  every  square  was  placed  a  counter  or 
figure.  These  men  were  thirty  in  number,  and  divided 
equally  by  two  colors.  The  game  was  played  by  two 
persons,  each  having  fifteen  men.  Each  party  had  a 
king,  who  was  never  moved  except  on  urgent  occasions. 
The  rest  of  the  men  were  moved  in  attitudes  of  conten¬ 
tion,  and  when  those  of  a  king  had  all  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemy  he  was  considered  conquered,  and 
the  game  is  won  by  the  other. 

The  educated  women  were  all  fond  of  writing  letters 
to  their  friends  and  copying  books.  They  were  the 
chief  teachers  of  their  children  in  the  art,  although 
there  were  writing  schools  for  boys.  Paper,  pens,  ink, 
penknife  and  stylus  could  be  seen  in  every  house  of  the 
citizen  classes,  for  education  was  compulsory.  The 
paper  was  made  from  the  papyrus  or  Nile  plant,  and 
the  ink  from  soot  mixed  with  gum  and  the  liquid  of 
the  cuttle-fish.  F.  M.  Colby. 


/ 

IN  A  SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


Over  its  sunken  threshold  she  found  things  no  less 
bare  of  comfort  and  beauty.  Narrow,  straight-backed 
desks,  hacked,  worn  smooth,  and  hacked  again  by  gen¬ 
erations  of  children;  dingy,  plastered  wralls  with  laths 
plainly  visible  in  patches  where  the  yellowed  plastering 
had  peeled  away, -and  three  staring  windows  at  right 
and  left,  as  guiltless  of  curtains  as  the  warped  black¬ 
board  was  of  paint. 

‘  ‘  What  a  comfortless  place  in  which  to  pen  little  chil¬ 
dren  !”  Hetty  thought,  glancing  about  the  room.  ‘ 1 1 
am  glad  I  brought  that  package  of  flower-seeds  with 
me,”  she  added,  wisely  nodding  her  head  at  a  dirty 
window,  through  which  the  hot  sun  blazed  on  to  the 
heads  of  the  little  children  in  its  range.  “Sunlight  is  a 
blessed  thing,  but  too  much  of  it,  especially  in  one’s 
eyes,  is  not  so  blessed.” 

Hetty  noticed  with  pleasure  that  many  of  the  pupils 
had  wild  flowers  lying  on  their  desks.  A  fragrant  mass 
of  Lilac  blossoms  crowned  the  rusty  stove,  and  a  row 
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of  mouldy  ink-bottles  on  her  own  desk  was  filled  with 
fresh  Violets  and  Houstonias  that  her  little  scholars  had 
placed  there  of  their  own  accord. 

“  So  these  little  country  children  love  flowers  as  well 
as  I.  Won’t  we  have  some  famous  window-gardens  be¬ 
fore  the  term  closes  !”  and  picking  up  her  bell  and  Bible 
she  called  the  school  to  order,  and  after  Scripture  read¬ 
ing  was  soon  busily  engaged  in  organizing  classes. 

Quick  to  plan  and  quick  to  execute,  before  a  week 
had  passed  Hetty  and  her  pupils  had  six  little  window- 
gardens  well  under  way. 

A  carpenter  in  the  neighborhood  furnished  her  with 
a  quantity  of  thin  boards,  and  of  these  she  constructed, 
with  some  help  from  the  boys,  six  boxes  as  long  as  the 
school-room  windows  were  wide,  and  eight  inches  deep 
and  a  foot  in  width.  These  were  filled  with  soil,  not 
that  taken  from  the  school  grounds,  for  those  knolls  of 
red  sand  would  have  failed  to  sprout  even  a  Parsley 
weed,  but  rich  loam  from  the  woods  and  fine  dressing 
that  the  children  brought  in  baskets  from  their  homes, 
with  enough  sand  to  cut  the  mixture. 

After  the  boxes  had  been  fastened  in  their  places  on 
the  wide  window-sills,  seeds  of  Morning  Glory,  Nastur¬ 
tiums,  Canary  Vine  and  Sweet  Peas  were  sown  along 
the  edges  of  the  boxes  nearest  the  ^glass,  and  the  re¬ 
maining  spaces  were  sown  with  bright,  early  flowering 
annuals — since  the  term  would  close  before  some  annuals 
would  come  into  flower. 

The  children  were  in  such  haste  to  see  green  things 
growing  in  their  boxes,  Hetty  encoui’aged  them  in  bring¬ 
ing  roots  of  wild  vines  from  the  woods,  which  were 
transplanted  into  these  window-gardens — Wild  Myrtle, 
Pigeon  Vines  and  tiny  Ferns  finding  a  congenial  home 
in  the  woodsy  loam  in  which  they  were  encouraged  to 
grow. 

Sunlight  and  moisture  combined,  soon  coaxed  the 
seed-germs  above  ground,  and  as  the  earth  cracked 
and  the  tender  green  leaves  unfolded  themselves, 
Hetty  grew  almost  as  interested  as  her  little  pupils 
in  watching  the  plants  shoot  upward,  and  taught 
them  many  a  practical,  pleasant  botany  lesson  as  they 
gathered  each  day  around  those  fast-greening  window¬ 
sills. 

There  was  such  a  scramble  each  morning  to  see  who 
should  water  the  plants,  Hetty  found  it  advisable  to 
assign  each  window  to  certain  pupils,  three  little  gar¬ 
deners  to  a  window,  since  her  school  numbered 
eighteen  scholars. 

A  spirited  but  pleasant  rivalry  thus  sprang  up  among 
the  children  as  to  whose  window  should  be  most  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  whose  plants  should  thrive  the  best. 

A  net-work  of  twine  was  formed,  reaching  from  the 
back- edge  of  the  boxes  to  the  window-tops,  on  which 
the  vines  clambered  and  crossed  themselves,  making 
living  curtains  of  green. 

A  few  foliage  plants,  Geraniums  and  fast-growing 
Caleus  of  different  colors  and  markings,  were  obtained, 


In  the  culture  of  flowers  there  cannot,  by  their 
very  nature,  be  anything  solitary  or  exclusive.  The 
wind  that  blows  over  the  cottage  porch  sweeps  over 
the  ground  of  the  nobleman;  and  the  rain  descends 
over  the  just  and  the  unjust:  so  it  communicates  to  all 


and  their  gayly-blotched  leaves  added  much  to  the 
beauty  of  the  little  gardens,  while  the  gift  of  some 
healthy  Pansy  roots  and  a  thrifty  pink  Oxalis  made  all 
their  hearts  rejoice. 

The  children  brought  rusty  pint  basins  and  old  tin 
cans  from  their  play-houses,  and  from  them  Hetty 
selected  six,  crotcheting  for  each  one  a  gay  worsted  net¬ 
ting,  in  which  the  basins  were  placed.  These,  when 
filled  with  German  Ivy,  Wandering  Jew  and  Maurandia 
vines,  made  very  pretty  hanging-baskets  suspended  in 
the  windows. 

When  the  sun  grew  too  hot  for  the  vines,  and  they 
wilted  in  the  glare  of  its  fierce  rays,  there  were  always 
little  hands  eagerly  ready  to  pin  a  screen  of  paper  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  heated  glass. 

The  first  blossom  that  opened  was  a  tiny,  blue  Swan 
River  Daisy.  The  primer  class  saw  it  first,  and  smiles, 
and  nods,  and  whirlings  of  little  heads  to  face  that  win¬ 
dow  warned  their  teacher  of  the  appearance  of  the 
flower. 

A  row  of  tall  Gilia  Flowers  next  opened  their  buds 
and  proved  to  be  full,  double  flowers,  crimson  and  white, 
that  branched  and  blossomed  through  the  summer  days, 
a  succession  of  gay  flower  stalks,  till  the  frosts  nipped 
them  lifeless. 

Morning  Glories  and  orange-flaming  Nasturtiums  soon 
followed,  and,  during  the  remainder  of  the  term,  those 
six  windows  vied  with  each  other  to  produce  the  gayest 
flowers,  the  heaviest  net-work  of  vines.  And  a  bower 
of  beauty  that  old  school-house  became. 

Mothers,  who  never  before  had  met  their  children 
under  its  roof,  or  visited  a  school  since  their  own  girl¬ 
hood,  were  inveigled  to  this  room  by  their  little  ones’ 
enthusiastic  descriptions  of  their  window-gardens,  and 
promises  of  thrifty  slips  of  rare  Geraniums,  Coleus  and 
Ice  Plants. 

Once  there  they  became  interested,  not  only  in  the 
plants  and  slips  that  were  broken  for  them,  but  in  the 
class-exercises  of  their  children,  who  proudly  recited 
their  perfectly-prepared  lessons  before  their  mothers, 
and  joined  with  their  teacher  in  her  request  that  they 
often  visit  their  school. 

Keen,  maternal  eyes  were  not  slow  to  take  in  the 
dirty,  crumbling  plastering,  the  sagging  sills  and  cracks 
in  the  walls,  through  which  the  wind  puffed  in  little 
gusts,  as  they  sat  in  grim  silence  before  the  school  with 
needles  flashing  in  and  out  fast-growing  blue  socks. 

Sharp  maternal  tongues  were  not  slow  to  speak  when 
their  own  firesides  were  again  reached,  and  “  a  new 
schoolhouse  we  must  have  ”  was  drummed  in  paternal 
ears  till  they  were  glad  to  build  for  their  children  a 
neat,  comfortable  school-building,  with  modern  im¬ 
provements,  and  fenced  grounds  so  richly  fertilized  that 
plants  and  shrubbery  thriftily  took  root  in  them,  form- 
'ing  shade  and  beauty  for  the  little  people  to  enjoy — and 
all  because  of  those  six  window-gardens  or  those  old 
warped  sills.  Clarissa  Potter. 


gardeners,  both  rich  and  poor,  an  interchange  of 
pleasure  and  enjoyment,  and  the  gardener  and  the  rich 
man,  in  developing  or  enhancing  a  fruitful  flavor  or  a 
delightful  scent,  is  in  some  sort  the  gardener  of  every¬ 
body  else. — Charles  Dickens. 


HOME  DECORATIONS. 


upper  and  lower  edges.  Trace  the  design  lightly  on  the 
felt  with  white  crayon,  finely  pointed,  and  then  paint 
over  the  lines  with  Chinese  white,  using  a  fine  brush 
for  the  purpose.  The  embroidery  may  then  be  executed 
with  silks,  or  crewels,  or  a  combination  of  both. 

Applique  is  also  pretty  and  very  simple. 


Jar  op  Chrysanthemums.  (Designed  for  a  screen  by  Miss  Dora  Wheeler.) 


Mantel  Drapery. 

Very  pretty  and  inexpensive  mantel  lambrequins  can 
be  made  of  crimson  cloth,  or  felt.  If  the  mantel-piece 
is  of  wood,  the  lambrequin  can  be  fastened  directly 
upon  it;  if  of  marble  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  aboard 


cut  to  fit  exactly.  The  top  is  first  covered  with  a  plain 
piece  of  the  material,  which  is  drawn  on  it  smoothly 
and  over  the  edges,  where  it  is  tacked  to  hold  it  in  place. 
Across  the  edge  of  the  mantel  against  the  wall,  small 
brass-headed  nails  should  be  used,  placing  them  about 
an  inch  apart.  The  piece  which  forms  the  lambrequin 
must  be  cut  half  a  yard  deep,  and  straight  across  both 


The  petals  of  the  flowers  should  be  cut  from  two 
shades  of  cloth,  velvet,  or  flannel,  the  color  of  the 
flower  to  be  represented,  and  the  leaves  from  the  same 
material  in  green.  The  petals  on  one  side  of  the  flower 
may  be  dark,  and  on  the  opposite  side  light,  thus  giving 
the  effect  of  shading. 

Baste  the  pieces  to  fit  exiactly  upon  the  design  traced 
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Mantel  Drapery. 


on  the  cloth,  and  buttonhole  round  the  edges  with  silk, 
thus  holding  them  securely  to  the  felt.  The  stems 
must  then  be  worked  in  with  silk. 

The  design  upon  the  lambrequin  should  extend  about 
half  way  down,  and  just  below  it,  work  a  straight 
border  of  herring-bone  stitch  with  silk,  the  light  shade 
of  gold  color  used  for  the  buttercups,  which  is  a  pretty 
design,  as  the  yellow  flowers  contrast  prettily  with  the 
crimson  background. 

The  cloth  below  this  line  of  stitching  should  be  cut  to 
form  the  fringe,  each  strand  not  more  than  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  wide,  and  deep 
enough  to  almost  meet 
the  line  of  herring-bone 
which  forms  a  heading 
for  it. 

A  second  and  separate 
fringing  of  felt  corre¬ 
sponding  exactly  with 
that  already  described  is 
then  cut,  and  sewed  be¬ 
neath  the  first  to  give  it 
a  fuller  and  heavier  ap¬ 
pearance. 

The  lambrequin  should 
be  lined  with  a  stiff  ma¬ 
terial  such  as  buckram, 
or  linen  duck,  to  hold 
it  out  smoothly. 

The  edge  is  then  turned 
in,  and  tacked  to  the 
mantelpiece  with  brass¬ 
headed  nails,  and  the 
work  is  finished.  These 
lambrequins  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  pretty,  and  will 


repay  one  for  the  very  slight  cost  and  trouble  involved 
in  making  them.  M.  E.  Whittemore. 


A  Lamp  Mat. 

Pretty  lamp  mats  can  be  made  in  a  sort  of  mosaic 
work,  using  for  the  purpose  scraps  of  colored  velvet, 
or  plush,  and  arranging  them  on  a  piece  of  linen  duck, 
or  canvas. 

The  shape  may  be  as  one  fancies.  The  scraps  of  plush 
or  velvet  are  then  arranged  in  such  a  way  that 

the  colors  shall  contrast 
well  with  each  other. 

Baste  the  pieces,  to  hold 
them  in  place,  and  catch 
them  together  with  fancy 
stitches,  worked  with  gay 
embroidery  silks  and  gold 
thread,  and  trim  the  edge 
with  silk  or  chenille 
fringe. 

The  design  given  is  al¬ 
ternate  sections  of  gold 
and  crimson  plush,  each 
with  embroidered  figures 
upon  it.  That  on  the 
gold-colored  plush  is  em¬ 
broidered  with  shaded 
crimson  embroidery  silk, 
on  the  crimson  plush 
with  gold  thread.  The 
joinings  are  all  orna¬ 
mented  with  stitching  of 
gold  thread,  and  a  gold, 
or  silk  chenille  fringe  fin¬ 
ishes  the  edge.  M.  E.W. 


Lamp  Mat. 
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New  Embroideries. 

Among,  novelties  in  designs  for  embroidery  is  a  sofa- 
pillow,  at  Bently  Bros.,  of  deep  garnet  plush  in  meal- 
bag  shape;  its  upper  side  decorated  with  blossoms  and 
leaves  of  the  Lady  Washington  Geranium.  Tlie  leaves 
and  stems  were  worked  witharrasene,  and  the  blossoms 
formed  of  plush,  appliqued.  These  can  be  purchased 
ready  for  application,  and  are  made  from  plush  colored 
to  imitate  the  natural  flowers,  so  that  they  have  quite  a 
life-like  appearance.  The  top  of  the  plush  bag,  which 
extends  above  the  pillow,  is  lined  with  pale  pink  silk,  to 
the  depth  of  eight  inches,  and  then  gathered  up  close  to 
the  pillow-cushion  and  fastened  by  a  large  bow  of  the 
same  color  as  the  lining. 

A  brush-holder  in  the  shape  of  a  guitar  is  the  most 
recent  arrangement  for  keeping  these  necessaiy  articles 
within  convenient  reach,  though  what  connection  there 
can  be  between  a  musical  instrument  and  a  whisk- 
broom,  we  can  not  imagine.  The  shape  of  the  guitar  is 
first  made  from  some  thin  wood,  then  covered  with  dull 
blue  plush ;  the  strings  are  of  gold  cord  held  in  place  at 
each  end  by  brass  tacks  with  conical-shaped  heads;  an 
embroidered  strap  across  the  body  of  the  instrument 
holds  the  brush  in  place. 

A  new  design  used  upon  a  dark-red  stand  cover  re¬ 
presents  the  seasons.  It  consists  of  a  leafless  branch 
worked  with  crewels  shading  from  a  greenish  wood 
color  to  a  dark-brown  on  the  outer  edge,  conveying  the 
idea  of  winter;  in  the  lower  part  of  the  branch  a  circu¬ 
lar  piece  of  ecru  satine  is  fastened  to  the  cover  with 
couching  stitches  of  fil  oselle  of  the  same  shade.  A  couple 
of  pink  Rose-buds  were  worked  with  fine  arrasene  in 
the  centre  of  this  appliqued  piece,  which  is  intended  to 
represent  spring;  while  for  summer,  in  the  circular  piece 
near  the  top  of  the  branch,  the  buds  had  developed  into 
full-blown  Roses.  This  overlapped  the  circle  just  be¬ 
neath,  containing  autumn  leaves  emblematical  of  fall. 
The  effect  of  the  whole  was  very  pleasing. 

A  square  sofa-pillow  of  plush  has  a  crackle  design 
consisting  of  angular  lines  among  which  blossoms  and 
leaves  are  scattered.  This  style  of  ornamentation  is  a 
popular  feature,  seen  alike  upon  colored  or  white  mate¬ 
rials,  and  suggested  by  the  cracklin  china  or  crackle- 
ware,  the  glaze  of  which  is  applied  over  a  checked  sur¬ 
face,  so  that  the  glaze  or  enamel  will  have  the  effect  of 
being  cracked.  For  this  pillow  the  angular  lines  were 
formed  by  tinsel-threads,  and  the  Pelargonium  leaves 
and  blossoms  were  then  interspersed  among  these 
angles.  In  contrast  to  this  and  more  truly  artistic,  as 
its  design  was  in  perfect  harmony  with  nature,  is  a 
screen  panel.  Upon  dull-blue  plush,  hexagons,  about 
two  inches  in  diameter,  were  formed  by  gold-bullion, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  said  never  to  tarnish.  Life-size 
Nasturtiums  were  trained  up  this  lattice-like  work,  and 
the  blossoms  of  velvety-crimson,  mingled  with  those  of 
yellow,  with  dark-green  leaves,  looked  as  though  they 
had  just  been  transferred  from  the  garden. 

Some  beautiful  pieces  of  modern  embroidery  were 
shown  at  the  recent  Loan  Exhibition,  held  in  this  city, 
prominent  among  them  was  a  series  of  needle-woven 
tapestries,  designed  by  Miss  Dora  Wheeler,  and  wrought 
by  the  Associated  Artists.  The  flesh-tints  were  so  per¬ 


« 


fectly  copied  in  the  figures  composing  the  several  de" 
signs,  that  it  was  difficult  to  tell  whether  they  were  em¬ 
broideries  or  paintings,  or  a  combination  of  the  two. 

Jars  of  Roses  were  very  artistically  executed  upon  a 
pair  of  silk  canvas  portieres,  the  low  greenish-colored 
jar  on  one  being  filled  with  yellow  and  deep-red  Roses, 
while  in  the  other  were  combined  white,  yellow  and 
pink  Roses,  so  fully  blown  that  some  of  the  petals  had 
apparently  dropped  by  the  side  of  the  jar,  on  the 
canvas. 

The  jar  of  Chrysanthemums,  the  illustration  for 
which  is  kindly  furnished  by  the  Loan  Catalogue,  was 
designed  for  a  screen,  and  was  worked  upon  changeable 
silk  of  a  bronze-blue  color.  The  jar  was  formed  by 
darning-stitches  regularly  woven  in,  using  light  blue  at 
the  bottom,  and  shaded  to  a  dark-red  on  the  upper  side. 
The  blossoms  were  of  dull-reds,  pale  pinks  and  yellows, 
and  worked  with  satin  stitch;  the  stems  were  made 
with  chain  stitches. 

In  outline  embroidery,  leaves  and  petals  are  worked 
much  heavier  than  formerly,  which  gives  more  expres¬ 
sion  to  the  designs.  It  is  not  necessary  to  employ  a  new 
stitch  to  do  this,  but  rather  to  take  them  erect  and  quite 
close  together.  A  buffet  cover  of  white  linen  momie- 
cloth,  decorated  with  a  Cherry  branch,  had  the  edges  of 
the  leaves  worked  in  this  way :  the  fruit  was  outlined 
in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  then  filled  in  with  darning- 
stitches. 

Snow-balls  which  have  been  so  much  used  for  em¬ 
broidery  designs,  are  given  a  more  natural  appearance 
this  season,  by  making  the  blossoms  of  bits  of  ribbon. 
A  foundation  stuffed  enough  to  raise  it  a  full  half-inch 
in  the  centre  is  first  made.  Two  pieces  of  very  narrow 
gros-grain  ribbon  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length, 
and  notched  on  the  ends,  are  crossed  and  fastened  in 
the  centre  with  a  stitch  of  yellow  silk  to  this  stuffed 
foundation,  to  represent  the  blossom  petals;  these  are 
tacked  on  quite  close  together,  until  the  foundation  is 
entirely  covered.  Worked  in  this  way,  the  Snow-ball 
is  one  of  the  easiest  flowers  to  form  fhat  can  be  used. 

C. 


Cretonne  Stand  Cover. 

Having  recently  made  a  stand  cover  from  squares  of 
cretonne  joined  together,  the  result  proved  so  satis¬ 
factory  that  I  thought  a  description  of  it  might  interest 
the  Cabinet  readers.  I  first  purchased  a  variety  of 
quarter  yard  lengths  of  the  heavy  cretonne,  such  as  is 
sold  for  twenty-five  cents  a  yard,  choosing  medium 
dark  grounds,  containing  pretty  figures  in  delicate 
colors.  From  these,  squares  five  inches  in  diameter 
were  cut  so  that  each  one  would  have  some  bright 
flower  or  bird  in  the  center.  These  were  arranged  to 
contrast  prettily,  and  then  firmly  sewed  together  on 
the  wrong  side,  the  seamspressed  open  and  feather-stitch 
of  yellow  silk  worked  on  the  right  side  over  all  the 
joinings.  Black  velvet  ribbon,  two  inches  wide,  edged 
with  the  feather-stitch,  bordered  the  cover  and  served 
as  heading  to  the  simple  fringe  made  from  ravelled 
unbleached  Russia  crash.  The  cover  was  then  lined 
with  silesia.  S.A.  J. 


•‘Honor  each  thing  for  what  it  once  may  be  ; 
In  bud,  the  rose ;  in  egg,  the  eagle  see  ; 


Bright  butterfly  behold  in  ugly  worm, 
And  trust  that  man  enfolds  an  angel  form. 


HOUSE-FURNISHING  GOODS. 


At  this  season,  mid-winter,  the  annual  sales  of 
muslins,  embroideries,  etc.,  usually  take  place,  and  one 
sees  the  store-windows  filled  with  bargains  in  these 
goods,  instead  of  novelties  in  dress  materials.  The 
term  “bargain”is  used  advisedly,  forindeed  cottongoods 
are  seldom  offered  at  such  low  figures  as  at  present. 
Utica  Mills  bleached  sheeting,  which  by  the  way  is  the 
best  for  the  purpose,  two  and  one-half  yards  wide,  is  re¬ 
tailed  at  twenty-five  cents  per  yard.  In  buying,  one 
should  order  an  extra  yard  above  the  quantity  required 
for  sheets,  to  allow  for  any  deficiency  in  measurement, 
which  sometimes  will  occur,  as  it  is  folded  by  machin¬ 
ery  in  yard  folds,  and  bought  and  sold  accordingly. 
Lonsdale  muslins,  single  width,  retail  for  eight  cents, 
and  Hamburg  embroideries  from  two  cents  up. 

The  yellow  unbleached  table  linen,  medium  quality, 
can  be  had  as  low  as  fifty-five  cents  per  yard;  and  at 
moderate  prices,  elegant  varieties  can  be  procured  in 
the  fine  grades  of  Irish,  French  and  German  manu¬ 
facture,  in  lengths  from  two  to  eight  yards;  napkins  are 
made  to  correspond  with  these,  and  thus  complete  the  set. 

During  the  dull  weather  that  is  expected  in  this 


month  and  March,  all  that  is  needed  in  household 
sewing  should  be  made  up;  for  if  these  are  completed 
before  spring  opens  and  brings  its  usual  duties  belong¬ 
ing  to  such  a  season,  one  is  saved  a  great  deal  iniworry 
and  inconvenience. 

In  curtain  materials  one  of  the  prettiest  is  linen 
grenadine  of  a  cream  tint,  which  comes  espe¬ 
cially  for  this  use.  It  is  made  up  with  antique 
insertion  five  inches  wide,  set  in  just  back  of 
the  hem,  which  should  be  between  three  and  four 
inches  in  width;  the  hem  is  then  bordered  with  antique 
lace.  Two  curtains,  tied  back  with  satin  ribbons,  are 
used  at  each  window,  and  should  be  just  long  enough 
to  touch  the  floor  when  hung  from  the  poles.  These 
cost,  ready  made,  twenty  dollars  a  window.  Very 
tasteful  ones  can  be  made,  however,  at  a  small  expense, 
from  hand-woven  linen  sheets,  if  any  of  our  readers  are 
so  fortunate  as  to  have  in  possession  such  articles 
showing,  perhaps,  their  grandmothers’  handiwork;  and 
when  trimmed  as  above  with  antique  lace  and  inser¬ 
tion,  which  is  not  in  itself  expensive,  they  make  hand¬ 
some  and  durable  hangings  for  any  window. 


HOUSEKEEPING. 


Crullers. 

Eight  heaping  tablespoons  of  sugar,  eight  tablespoons 
of  melted  butter  for  rich  cakes,  or  four  for  plain,  two 
tablespoons  of  sweet  milk  and  two  of  wine,  or  two 
of  sweet  milk  and  two  of  sour,  four  eggs  and  one- 
quarter  of  a  teaspoon  of  soda  dissolved  in  a  teaspoon 
of  cold  water;  flour  enough  to  roll  out  soft.  Fry 
in  hot  fat,  half  lard  and  half  fresh  suet,  drain  in  a 
collander,  and  sprinkle  with  powdered  sugar.  This  is  a 
very  choice  recipe  and  cannot  fail  to  give  satisfaction, 
if  properly  prepared. 

Corn  Starch  Pudding. 

To  each  cup  of  milk,  allow  one  rounded  tablespoon 
of  corn  starch.  If  you  have  no  double  boiler,  use  a  tin 
basin  over  a  kettle  of  hot  water,  selecting  one  that  is 
bright;  a  basin  that  has  the  tin  worn  off  will  impart  an 
unpleasant  flavor  to  milk.  Save  out  milk  enough  to 
wet  the  corn  starch;  heat  the  rest  boiling  hot,  moisten 
the  corn  starch— it  should  be  thin  enough  to  pour — and 
stir  it  into  the  hot  milk,  adding  a  pinch  of  salt.  Let  it 
cook  about  ten  minutes  and  then  pour  in  a  mold. 
If  you  use  cups,  put  a  few  slices  or  a  quarter  of  an  oran  ge 
in  the  bottom  of  each,  and  when  the  blanc  mange  has 
cooled  a  little  pour  it  over  the  orange.  When  you  serve 
it,  turn  the  blanc  mange  into  saucers  and  pour  a  thin 
custard  around  it. 

Breakfast  Cakes. 

One  quart  of  flour,  three  heaping  teaspoons  of  baking- 
powder;  sift  the  baking-powder  and  flour  together,  wet 
the  flour  with  sweet  milk,  not  quite  a  pint  will  be  re¬ 
quired;  be  careful  not  to  use  too  much,  as  the  shortening 


will  make  it  softer.  Have  ready  some  melted-lard, 
warm,  not  hot,  stir  this  into  the  dough,  and  if  it  is  too 
stiff,  add  a  little  more  milk.  Take  a  small  lump  of  the 
dough  and  roll  out  the  size  of  a  tea-plate,  not  too 
thick;  cut  into  strips,  but  do  not  separate  them  at  the 
ends,  then  twist  the  strips.  Fry  in  hot  lard  one  cake  at 
a  time.  Much  depends  upon  the  lard  being  just  right;  if 
too  hot,  they  will  be  tough,  if  too  cool,  they  will  be 
greasy.  They  should  be  fried  just  before  breakfast,  is 
ready  to  set  up,  as  they  are  to  be  served  hot  and  eaten 
with  coffee. 

Muffins  With  Flour  Made  of  Whole  Wheat. 

One-and-a-lialf  cups  of  flour,  two  even  tablespoons  of 
sugar,  one  heaping  teaspoon  of  cream  of  tartar,  half  a 
rounded  one  of  soda  or  two  teaspoons  of  baking  powder, 
half  a  teaspoon  of  salt,  one  cup  of  milk,  one-tliird  of  a 
cup  of  water  and  an  egg.  Mix  the  dry  ingredients 
thoroughly,  beat  the  egg  well  and  add  to  it  the  milk  and 
water,  and  stir  it  into  the  dry  mixture.  Bake  twenty- 
five  minutes  in  iron  gem  pans;  fill  the  pans  as  they  set 
on  the  stove,  and  when  they  are  hot  enough  to  hiss,  set 
on  the  upper  grate  of  a  hot  oven.  Cup-shaped  gem 
pans  are  best  for  nearly  every  kind  of  muffins,  except 
graham,  and  they  can  be  bought  for  forty  cents. 

It  is  surprising  to  note  the  number  of  filthy  wooden 
tubs  and  pails  that  come  forth  from  houses  where  there 
is  apparently  no  great  economy  in  other  things,  when 
the  collector  of  kitchen  refuse  makes  his  rounds.  Gar¬ 
bage  pails  in  cities  should  be  made  of  galvanized  iron 
with  covers,  and  should  be  thoroughly  washed  and  dried 
whenever  they  are  emptied. 


Mrs.  C.  G.  Herbert. 


CURRENT  FOREIGN  NOTES,  WITH  COMMENTS. 


The  “other  side”  of  the  single  Dahlia  question  is 
very  plainly  stated  by  “T.  W. in  the  Gardener’s  Mag¬ 
azine.  Gome  of  the  points  taken  seem  pretty  well  estab¬ 
lished: 

“  It  is  astonishing  how  little  is  known  of  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  single  Dahlias  by  many  of  those  who 
write  about  them.  We  are  told  that  the  Single  Dahlias 
bloom  very  freely,  are  elegant  in  appearance,  and  are  so 
effective  in  the  garden  as  to  far  surpass  any  of  the 
other  sections.  Those  who  write  thus  found  their  re- 
marks  upon  the  appearance  of  the  flowers  staged  at  the 
exhibitions,  which,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  so,  is 
very  different  to  the  appearance  they  present  in  the 
border.  That  Dahlias  with  single  flowers  possess  much 
merit  no  one  could  be  more  willing  to  admit  than  my¬ 
self,  and  I  am  not  less  ready  to  acknowledge  the  fact 
that  the  flowers  are  of  immense  value  for  indoor  deco¬ 
ration  during  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  and  early  in 
the  autumn.  But  I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  do 
not  hesitate  to  express  their  opinion  that  they  beat  the 
show  and  pompon  e  varieties  at  all  points.  It  may  per¬ 
haps  be  news  to  many  who  have  been  so  loud  in  their 
praises  of  the  single  Dahlias  that  the  flowers  do  not, 
when  upon  the  plants,  stand  up  in  the  same  manner  as 
upon  the  exhibition  stage,  and  that  every  bloom  exhib¬ 
ited  is  supported  by  wires.  In  the  garden  they  are  de¬ 
cidedly  ineffective,  for  the  flowers  are  borne  upon  long 
slender  stalks  and  show  more  of  the  back  than  the  face 
of  the  eye.  Many  of  them  also  have  a  thin  wiry  habit, 
which  does  not  add  to  their  effectiveness.  I  have  a 
good  collection  of  both  single  and  double  Dahlias  in 
the  borders,  and  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  when  the 
show  and  fancy  Dahlias  are  grown  without  disbudding 
or  other  attention  beyond  receiving  the  support  of 
stakes,  as  in  my  case,  they  produce  a  far  more  effective 
display  than  the  best  of  the  single  flowers  of  a  corres¬ 
ponding  shade  of  color.” 

*  * 

The  following  Begonia  will  prove  a  valuable  acquisi¬ 
tion  to  the  already  large  list  of  those  popular  flowers  : 

“  In  Begonia  Nitida  coccinea  we  have  a  welcome  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  Begonias  flowering  during  the  autumn  and 
winter  months,  with  a  habit  as  compact  and  elegant  as 
that  of  the  well-known  B.  Weltoniensis  are  combined 
flowers  of  a  rich  crimson  color,  which,  it  may  be  added, 
are  produced  freely  and  continuously  from  October  un¬ 
til  early  in  the  spring  following.” 

-x- 

■Jr  •X* 

Table  Ferns  are  now  essentials  where  any  plant  deco¬ 
rations  are  employed,  and  “one  of  the  very  best  of  the 
few  Ferns  suitable  for  cultivation  in  the  drawing-room 
boudoir,  without  the  aid  of  a  case  or  glass  covering  of 
any  description,  is  Pteris  cretica,  the  variegated  variety 
of  which  is  so  generally  cultivated  in  gardens.  It  is  as 
elegant  in  appearance  as  Pteris  sermdata,  and  it  is  so 
robust  in  growth,  and  the  fronds  so  stout  in  texture, 
that  it  will  make  a  splendid  growth  under  the  most  ad¬ 
verse  circumstances.  The  fronds  are,  indeed,  almost  as 
stout  as  those  of  the  rigid-growing  Cyrtomium  falcatvm, 
and  as  they  are  smooth  and  glossy,  the  dust  does  not 


settle  upon  them  to  any  great  extent,  and  any  that 
effects  a  lodgment  can  be  readily  removed,  either  with 
a  sponge  or  by  taking  the  plant  outside  and  giving  it  a 
good  watering  overhead.  Plants  properly  hardened 
when  taken  indoors  may  be  kept  in  the  best  possible 
condition  for  an  almost  indefinite  period.  I  have  an 
example  which  has  been  in  a  sitting-room  in  constant 
use  nearly  four  years,  and  it  is  now  as  fresh  and  healthy 
as  when  first  placed  in  it,  with  of  course  a  considerable 
increase  in  size.” 

* 

*•  * 

Ofttimes  we  are  requested  to  give  the  most  approved 
treatment  of  the  Ixoras;  the  following  notice  is  from 
one  who  makes  the  plant  a  specialty:  “The  many 
hybrid  Ixoras  that  have  been  introduced  to  cultivation 
of  late  years  enhance  the  value  of  the  genus  to  a  very 
considerable  extent,  for  not  only  do  they  give  us  new 
and  effective  shades  of  color,  but  they  are  hardier  in 
constitution  and  can  be  successfully  cultivated  by  those 
who  are  unable  to  afford  Coccinea  and  a  few  other  of 
the  kinds  sufficient  heat.  The  Ixoras  are  not  particu¬ 
larly  difficult  to  cultivate,  but  they  require  careful  at¬ 
tention  throughout  the  year.  They  should  be  potted  in 
good  fibrous  peat,  to  which  a  liberal  addition  of  sand 
has  been  made,  and,  as  a  rule,  a  shift  once  a  year  will 
suffice.  Rather  liberal  waterings  are  necessary  during 
the  spring  and  summer,  and  moderate  supplies  at  other 
times,  but  at  no  time  must  the  watering  be  overdone  or 
the  plants  suffer  from  drought.  Owing  to  their  suscep¬ 
tibility  to  the  attacks  of  mealy-bug,  the  syringe  must  be 
plied  vigorously  from  early  in  March  until  September, 
excepting  when  they  are  in  bloom.  A  temperature  be¬ 
tween  60  deg.  and  65  deg.  during  the  winter,  and  be¬ 
tween  70  deg.  and  80  deg.  during  the  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer  will  be  the  most  suitable.  Coccinea  will  derive 
much  benefit  from  a  brisk  bottom  heat  during  the 
earlier  stages  of  growth.” 

-* 

*  ■x- 

Tlie  following  advice  upon  Gladiolus  corms  (bulbs)  is 
true  to  the  letter.  We  wish  all  who  feel  aggrieved  at 
getting  small  bulbs  when  their  orders  are  filled,  would 
bear  it  in  mind:  “Experienced  cultivators  of  the 
Gladiolus  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  medium-sized 
corms  are  more  suitable  for  planting  than  those  of  large 
size.  But  it  may  be  of  service  to  point  out  this  fact, 
for  many  growers  when  purchasing  prefer  the  larger 
corms.  In  March  last,  I  planted  several  hundred  bulbs 
in  a  long  border,  beginning  at  one  end  with  the  largest 
roots.  Many  of  them  were  very  large  and  to  all  appear¬ 
ance  sound,  but  not  more  than  seventy  per  cent,  of  them 
have  grown.  The  smaller  corms,  which  did  not  exceed 
in  size  an  ordinary  filbert,  have  grown  at  the  rate  of 
ninety  per  cent.  What  is  of  most  importance,  the 
small  ones  will,  according  to  past  experience,  give  as 
good  flower-spikes  as  the  larger  ones,  but  not  quite  so 
early.  The  overgrown  bulbs  are  certainly  not  to  be 
desired.” 

* 

*  * 

We  have  watched  the  Rosa  Rugosa  for  the  last  twenty 
years  with  no  little  interest,  and  fully  indorse  the  fol- 
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lowing:  “I  saw  this  rose  a  few  days  ago  fruiting  abund¬ 
antly  in  the  gardens  of  Belmont,  Taunton,  the  residence 
of  J.  Marshal],  Esq.  The  bright-red  fruits  produced  a 
very  pleasing  contrast  to  the  cheerful  green  leaves.  It 
may  be  useful  to  remark  that  earlier  in  the  year  this 
Rose  produces  numerous  single  flowers,  which,  if  not 
particulary  handsome,  are  decidedly  pretty.  Therefore, 
the  Rose  has  two  distinct  seasons  of  attractiveness.  In 
our  rather  cold  soil  this  Rose  will  not  stand  through  a 
severe  winter,  but,  from  the  condition  of  the  examples 
under  notice,  it  appears  to  only  require  a  well-drained 
and  rather  light  soil  to  ensure  success  in  its  cultivation.” 

* 

*  -X- 

The  writer  of  the  following  notice  has  not  been  as 
successful  in  growing  the  following  “novelty”  of  last 
season,  as  have  many  who  have  tried  it  in  this  country 
and  who  pronounce  it  a  decided  acquisition: 

“The  double  form  of  Acroclinium  roseum  appears  to  be 
a  very  poor  thing,  and  very  different  to  what  I  expected 
after  reading  the  description  in  several  of  the  English 
seed  catalogues.  One  of  the  leading  firms  says  of  the 
flowers:  ‘Besides  being  perfectly  double  are  larger 
than  those  of  the  single  variety.’  I  invested  eighteen- 
pence  in  a  packet  of  seed,  carefully  nursed  the  plants, 
and  placed  them  under  the  conditions  most  favorable 
for  the  production  of  flowers.  As  the  result  of  my  time 
and  money  I  have  flowers  of  precisely  the  same  charac¬ 
ter  as  those  borne  by  the  single  form,  sufficient  seed  of 
which  I  could  have  obtained  at  a  cost  of  threepence. 
I  procured  my  seed  of  one  of  the  very  best  houses,  and 
if  I  were  to  complain  I  should  no  doubt  be  informed 
that  the  novelty  was  of  Continental  origin.  I  am  not 
concerned  about  the  expenditure  of  eighteenpence,  but 
I  am  disappointed  in  not  obtaining  double  flowers  as  I 
anticipated.” 

» 

*  * 

The  following  example  is  worthy  of  imitation,  and 
we  would  say  that  the  experiment  had  been  tried  in  our 
own  city  with  remarkable  results.  Not  long  since  an 
individual  whese  ideas  of  charity  are  not  of  the  popular 
kind,  had  sent  in  June  to  one  of  the  industrial  schools 
of  our  city  a  Geranium  for  each  scholar  in  the  school, 
and  offered  a  small  cash  premium  for  the  best  speci¬ 
men  returned  at  the  opening  of  the  school  after  the 
summer  vacation.  To  the  surprise  of  the  giver  and  the 
teachers,  several  plants  were  returned  in  a  better  con¬ 
dition  than  the  same  varieties  could  be  found  in  the 
greenhouse  from  which  they  came.  This  was  quite  re¬ 
markable  from  the  fact  that  they  had  been  grown  under 
the  most  unfavorable  conditions.  The  children  were 
from  the  very  poorest  classes  in  the  city,  all  of  them 
occupants  of  single,  in  rare  instances  two  rooms,  in  the 
filthiest  tenements  in  the  city.  But  love,  even  in  those 
habitations,  will  make  its  recipient  thrive,  as  it  will 
everywhere  else. 

“  The  Sheffield  School  Board  on  Saturday  made  an 
interesting  experiment  with  the  view  of  encouraging 
the  love  and  culture  of  flowers,  and  especially  in  regard 
to  window-gai'dening,  among  the  scholars.  Five  thou¬ 
sand  plants  were  given  out  to  boys  and  girls  in  one  dis¬ 
trict  to  pe  reared  for  competition.  The  exhibition  took 
place  in  Duchess  Road  Schools,  when  2,500  plants  were 
brought  forward,  many  in  very  fine  condition.  The 
Mayoress  of  Sheffield  presented  prizes  to  over  100  schol¬ 
ars,  and  so  great  was  the  interest  exhibited  by  the  pa¬ 


rents  of  the  children  and  the  public  that  from  15,000  to 
20,000  people  visited  the  exhibition  during  the  day.  The 
success  will  lead  to  general  competition  extending  to 
all  schools.” 

*x* 

*  # 

The  following  hints  on  Amaryllis  culture  will  prove 
useful  to  all  lovers  of  this  noble  class  of  plants: 

‘  ‘  The  Amaryllis,  which  I  am  glad  to  say  is  rapidly  ac¬ 
quiring  popularity,  must  have  a  season  of  rest,  but  it 
appears  necessary  to  remind  cultivators  that  the  bulbs 
can  be  thoroughly  rested  without  having  their  life  al¬ 
most  dried  out  of  them.  In  very  many  instances  they 
are  placed  in  a  position  much  too  hot  and  dry  for  them, 
and  thereby  much  exhausted.  One  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  cultivators  of  these  gorgeous  flowers  dries  off 
the  bulbs  very  slowly,  and  when  they  are  closely  ap¬ 
proaching  the  resting  stage  puts  them  in  the  green¬ 
house,  and  there  allows  them  to  remain  until  they  are 
removed  to  the  stove  to  start  them  into  growth.  Un¬ 
der  these  conditions  many  of  the  bulbs  retain  several 
green  leaves  throughout  the  winter,  and  this  retention 
of  the  foliage  is  regarded  with  considerable  satisfaction. 
The  bulbs  raised  from  seed  sown  in  the  spring  previous 
are  maintained  in  a  growing  state  throughout  the 
winter,  as  it  has  been  found  that  they  require  no  de¬ 
cided  rest  until  they  have  made  two  season’s  growth. 
But  as  a  matter  of  course  the  water  supply  is  less  liberal 
than  during  the  spring  and  summer  months.” 

* 

*  * 

None  of  the  genus  of  Amaryllidacese  are  more  inter¬ 
esting  than  the  Nerines,  and  we  are  glad  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  plea  in  their  behalf  : 

“One  of  the  finest  of  the  bulbous  plants  for  flowering 
in  the  greenhouse  during  the  autumn  season  is  the  bril¬ 
liantly-colored  Nerine  Fothergilli  major,  and  those  who 
have  to  maintain  a  good  display  of  flowers  in  the  con¬ 
servatory  during  the  time  partridge  shooting  is  in  full 
swing  will  do  well  not  only  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  the  plant,  but  to  grow  it  largely.  The  flowers,  which 
are  about  an  inch  in  diameter  and  of  the  most  brilliant 
scarlet,  are  produced  in  large  heads  on  scapes  about 
twelve  inches  in  height,  and  a  well-bloomed  specimen 
presents  a  dazzling  appearance.  To  compare  the  Nerine 
with  the  better  known  Yallota  is  not  necessary,  but, 
were  the  comparison  made,  the  Nerine  would  by  no 
means  suffer.  Indeed,  some  would  prefer  it,  on  the 
ground  of  the  flowers  being  much  better  adapted  for 
decorative  purposes  in  a  cut  state.  Carefully  detached 
from  the  trusses  and  neatly  mounted  they  are  suitable 
for  the  choicest  of  bouquets,  whether  for  the  hand  or 
the  buttonhole.  I  regard  this  Nerine  with  much  favor, 
and  have  now  a  good  stock,  many  of  the  largest  ex¬ 
amples  producing  from  six  to  nine  scapes  annually.” 

* 

*  * 

“Sports”  in  plants  often  result  favorable;  in  fact 
more  really  good  varieties  are  due  to  this  cause,  that  no 
one  can  account  for,  than  from  all  others  put  together. 
We,  therefore,  confidently  hope  that  that  already  beau¬ 
tiful  flower,  the  Japan  Anemone,  may  develop  still 
greater  beauty.  An  English  writer  says: 

“In  looking  over  my  stock  of  Japan  Anemones  I  ob¬ 
serve  one  plant  showing  extra  petals,  and  tending 
directly  to  the  production  of  double  flowers.  The  single 
flowers  of  the  so-called  Anemone  vitifolia  are  so  lovely 
that  improvement  appears  to  be  beyond  possibility,  and 
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yet  we  know  not  how  beautiful  double  flowers  of  the 
same  size  and  delicate  whiteness  may  prove  to  be.  It 
happens,  however,  with  plants  that  are  extensively 
grown  that  when  they  begin  to  vary  iii  one  place  they 
vary  in  many,  the  variation  being  in  the  species  rather 
than  in  individual  plants.  I  will,  therefore,  propose  to 
your  readers  to  make  observations  at  once  as  to  this 
matter  while  their  plants  are  at  their  best,  as  they  now 
are.  Those  showing  a  tendency  to  doubling  should  be 
marked  for  removal  at  a  convenient  season,  or  at  all 
events  for  further  observation  of  the  doubling  process.” 


Literary  Notes. 


No  more  convincing  evidence  of  our  progressive 
civilization  and  advance  in  refined  taste  could  be  sug¬ 
gested  than  is  found  in  the  general  sympathy  an  educa¬ 
ted  public  manifests  in  achievements  of  an  artistic 
character.  An  appreciative  interest  in  whatever  is 
beautiful  in  conception  or  skillful  in  execution,  is  being- 
developed  among  our  people  with  a  rapidity  as  surpri¬ 
sing  as  it  is  gratifying, and  taxes  to  the  utmost  the  highest 
efforts  of  ambitious  artists.  To  satisfactorily  meet  the 
requirements  of  this  cultured  taste  has  been  the  aim  of 
the  Managers  of  the  New  England  Manufacturers  and 
Mechanics  Institute,  and  confessedly  their  object  has 


been  attained  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Art  Department 
of  1883’s  Exhibition,  before  us. 

As  a  work  of  art  in  its  entirety,  it  deservedly  takes 
high  rank,  and  has  elicited  alike  from  connoiseurs 
and  amateurs  the  most  flattering  encomiums.  Me¬ 
chanically,  it  merits  the  admiration  it  has  received,  the 
paper  on  which  it  is  printed  being  of  the  best  quality, 
and  the  letter-press  almost  defying  criticism.  The 
front  cover  is. a  marvel  of  beauty,  attractive  alike  fof  its 
originality  of  design  and  its  brilliancy  of  execution. 

The  illustrations  from  original  drawings,  etchings,, 
albertypes  and  photo-engravmgs,  are  from  the  pencils 
and  burins  of  eminent  artists.  These  abundantly  testify 
to  the  high  state  of  culture  American  art  has  already 
achieved,  and  give  brilliant  promise  of  still  higher 
attainment.  The  various  phases  of  American  art  are 
felicitously  portrayed  by  prominent  art  editors  and 
writers,  who  present  a  wealth  of  varied  information  on 
these  topics  which  must  rank  among  the  most  valuable 
contributions  to  art  literature. 

The  January  number  of  the  Penman's  Art  Journal 
sustains  the  enviable  reputation  of  this  handsome 
monthly.  Its  contents  are  both  entertaining  and  in¬ 
structive,  and  full  of  valuable  suggestions  to  those  who 
seek  information  pertaining  to  the  penman’s  art.  It 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher  of  penmanship, 
and  read  by  all  who  wish  to  improve  in  the  art  of 
writing. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tulips  from  Seed — M.  S »  M.  Wright.— Tulip  seed 
should  be  sown  soon  as  ripe,  in  good  rich  loam ;  the 
young  plants  will  put  in  an  appearance  the  following 
spring.  With  proper  cultivation  the  plants  will  bloom 
in  five  or  six  years  from  the  time  the  seed  is  sown. 
The  first  flowers  will  be  self-colored,  that  is  without 
markings ;  they  may  remain  seifs  for  a  number  of 
years,  when  the  colors  will  break,  and  the  flowers  be¬ 
come  variegated,  after  which  they  never  change.  The 
growing  of  Tulips  from  seed  is  an  interesting  work,  but 
one  that  requires  more  patience  than  is  usually  found 
in  this  country. 


Roses — E.  Stansbury. — It  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
grow  Roses  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction,  in  the 
house,  when  all  the  conditions  of  growth  are  unfavor¬ 
able.  Yours  seem  to  do  exceptionally  poor.  We  cannot 
state  the  cause;  it  is  probably  owing  to  the  soil  in 
which  they  are  growing,  or  to  insects  eating  away  the 
feeding  roots. 


Roses — W.  Falconer. — The  above  answer  will  apply 
to  your  query,  as  the  questions  were  the  same. 


Resurrection  Plant — Miss  Sarah  Harms. — The  Sela- 
ginella  found  in  Texas,  and  to  which  you  refer,  is  also 
found  in  South  America.  You  can  probably  get  the 
South  American  species  from  J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  15 
John  Street,  N.  Y.  They  are  easily  grown  from  seeds, 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  Ferns.  Where  the  seed 
can  be  obtained  we  cannot  say. 


H.  C.  Wiley ,  Esq. — The  cultural  instructions  you  ask 
for  lead  us  to  suppose  you  have  a  greenhouse,  as,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  the  plants  you  name  cannot  be 
grown  under  other  conditions  ;  neither  will  an  ordinary 
greenhouse  supply  their  wants,  requiring  as  they  do,  a 
great  amount  of  heat  and  moisture,  such  as  furnished 
by  what  is  termed  a  stove-house.  We  will  give  you, 
however,  the  treatment  best  adapted  to  their  several 
wants: 

Lapageria, — This  plant  is  not  difficult  to  grow  either 
in  pots  or  planted  out  in  a  border  of  the  greenhouse. 
In  order  to  have  good  plants,  they  must  be  grown  in 
twelve-inch  pots,  of  good,  strong,  rich  soil.  The  shoots 
should  be  trained  to  a  trellis,  a  flat  one  being  the  most 
suitable.  Whether  grown  m  a  border  or  a  pot,  good 
drainage  should  be  secured.  A  border  four  feet  long, 
two  feet  wide,  and  two  feet  deep,  clear  of  the  drainage, 
will  be  required  for  a  large  plant.  The  drainage  should 
be,  as  already  stated,  very  good,  for,  during  the  season 
of  growth,  the  watering  must  be  plentiful,  and  at  no 
time  must  the  soil  be  allowed  to  become  dry.  During 
the  growing  season  a  plant  in  a  large  pot  will  require  a 
gallon  of  water  daily,  and  one  in  a  border  thrice  the 
quantity.  The  Lapagena  requires  a  low  temperature, 
the  ordinary  greenhouse  being  quite  sufficient.  The 
Lapageria  cannot  bear  full  exposure,  or  even  partial 
sunshine  without  injury.  The  leaves  are  so  leathery 
and  hard  that  they  are  little  injured  by  cold 
or  bad  air.  But  they  cannot  endure  direct  sunshine- 
during  the  warmer  portions  of  the  day  without  scorch¬ 
ing,  and  if  the  leaves  get  scorched  the  beauty  of  the 
plant  is  destroyed.. 
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Perhaps  there  is  no  plant  that  flowers  for  so  many 
months  in  succession  as  the  Lapageria ;  it  goes  on 
flowering  from  May  to  December;  in  fact, where  several 
plants  are  grown,  one  may  almost  always  have  a  few 
flowers  of  Lapageria. 

Hoya  (Wax  Plant.)— The  Hoyas  are  strictly  tropical 
plants,  therefore  requiring  high  temperature  when  in 
active  growth,  and  it  is  only  in  the  warm  greenhouse 
that  it  can  be  bloomed  in  its  greatest  perfection.  It 
should,  however,  be  stated  that  it  can  be  induced  to 
bloom  moderately  well  in  the  house,  with  an  ordinary 
temperature,  but  in  such  a  situation  it  will  have  far 
more  insect  enemies  than  when  grown  in  a'  moist, 
humid  atmosphere.  In  a  house  with  Caladiums,  Bego¬ 
nias,  Marantas,  and  Crotons,  the  Hoya  will  be  at  home. 
In  such  a  house  it  may  have  the  coolest  end,  but  should 
be  so  placed  as  to  enjoy  plenty  of  sun.  A  rich  soil  is 
hurtful,  nevertheless  it  is  necessary  to  have  plenty  of 
root  room.  The  soil  for  Hoyas  should  be  very  coarse 
and  strong,  fully  one-half  should  be  broken  pots  or  any 
other  rubbish.  During  summer  the  Hoyas  will  endure 
a  temperature  of  90°  without  injury;  extreme  tempera¬ 
ture,  should,  however,  be  avoided.  During  winter 
Hoyas  require  great  care;  damp  is  very  injurious,  and 
they  cannot  bear  any  great  degree  of  cold.  A  safe 
minimum  is  50°,  and  at  that  temperature  they  may  be 
wintered  with  safety,  if  kept  moderately  dry. 

Anthurium  Scherzerianum. — This  singular  plant  is  a 
native  of  Guatemala  and  Costa  Rica,  and  is  a  true 
epiphyte,  requiring  to  be  grown  in  the  same  manner  as 
tropical  Orchids.  It  should  be  grown  in  peat  and  sphag¬ 
num,  with  a  liberal  mixture  of  broken  pots,  and  a  little 
silver  sand.  The  plant  should  be  placed  a  little  above 
the  rim  of  the  pot  in  order  to  secure  perfect  drainage. 
Water  should  never  stand  around  the  roots,  but  should 
be  supplied  liberally  to  the  roots  and  leaves.  It  is  best 
to  keep  the  plant  partially  shaded  in  very  warm 
weather.  This  is  a  most  desirable  plant,  as  its  flowers 
remain  perfect  for  several  weeks.  Marantas  may  be 
grown  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  foregoing 
plant.  A  light  rich  soil,  plenty  of  heat  and  moisture 
are  their  requirements.  There  are  many  varieties  of 
them,  and  all  very  ornamental. 

Makaya  Bella. — This  is  a  difficult  subject  to  man¬ 
age,  one  that  has  puzzled  many  that  are  accustomed  to 
flower  the  most  obstinate  plant.  To  flower  it  well  is  an 
exception,  not  a  rule.  An  English  gardener  who  flowered 
it  well  one  season  recommends  the  following  treat¬ 
ment!  “Plant  it  in  a  rich  loaming  soil  in  a  bed  or 
large  pot  in  a  warm  greenhouse.  Treat  liberally 
throughout  the  summer,  so  that  the  growth  may  be 
strong  and  free.  In  autumn  give  plenty  of  ah’,  and 
allow  all  the  light  possible  which  will  ripen  the  growth 
and  send  the  plant  to  rest.  Withhold  water  during 
winter.  As  soon  as  the  flower  buds  begin  to  show 
themselves  give  the  soil  a  thorough  soaking,  and  as  the 
racemes  lengthen  a  little,  weak  manure  water  will  be 
of  great  assistance  to  them.  The  flowers  ought  to  be 
at  their  best  about  April.  ”  / 

Rhyncospermum  Jasminoides. — Although  not  a  very 
showy  plant,  this,  from  its  delicious  fragrance,  is  well 
worthy  of  extensive  cultivation;  and  for  mixing  with 
other  plants,  if  for  its  scent  only,  it  is  well  worthy  of 
general  cultivation.  The  Rhyncospermum  is  a  free- 


flowering  plant,  succeeding  perfectly  in  an  ordinary 
greenhouse;  but  when  rapid  growth  is  required,  and 
large  plants  in  a  short  time,  the  warmest  part  of  the 
house  will  be  found  the  most  suitable,  especially  during 
the  growing  season.  If  grown  in  pots  frequent  shifts 
will  be  necessary,  and  when  in  full  luxuriance,  a  little 
weak  liquid  manure  may  be  given  to  them  with  advan¬ 
tage.  During  the  winter  season  the  plants  must  be 
kept  moderately  dry;  and  in  all  seasons  special  care 
must  be  taken  to  have  the  pots  properly  drained. 


Grasses. — Mrs.  Addie  W.,  Madison,  Me. — The  botan¬ 
ical  and  correct  common  names  of  the  specimens  you 
sent  are  as  follows:  No.  1.  Agrostis  scabra,  wild  Hair- 
grass.  No.  2.  Briza  media ,  Quaking-grass,  instead  of 
“Rattle-grass.”  No.  3.  Bromus  ciliatus,  Wild-oats.  A 
slender  form  of  a  very  variable  grass.  No.  4.  Andropo- 
gon  scoparius,  or  Beard -grass,  instead  of  “  Blue-bunch 
grass.”  The  remaining  two  are  not  grasses,  but  belong 
to  the  sedge  family,  Cyperacece.  5.  Didicliium  spatha- 
ceum.  Though  very  common  North  and  South,  it  has 
no  common  name.  6.  Eriplwrum  polystacliyon. 
Though  not  a  grass  its  common  name  is  Cotton-grass. 

* 

*  * 

The  mailing  of  Premium  Seeds  will  begin  in 
February,  and  of  Roses  as  soon  as  the  weather  is 
favorable. 

* 

*  * 


In  this  issue  of  the  Floral  Cabinet  will  be  found 
the  timely  announcements  of  the  following  Florists, 
Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen,  and  we  bespeak  for  each 
of  them  the  favorable  consideration  of  our  readers: 


W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co., 

W.  E.  Bowditch, 

Robt.  Buist,  Jr., 
Bloomington  Nursery  Co., 
Cole  &  Brother, 

J.  S.  Collins, 

John  Lewis  Childs. 

Dingee  &  Conard  Co., 

Henry  A.  Dreer, 

Ellwanger  &  Barry, 

Ellis  Brothers, 

F.  E.  Fasset  &  Bro., 

D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co., 

James  J.  H.  Gregory. 
Graham  &  Johnson, 

L..  W.  Goodell, 

N.  S.  Griffith, 

V.  II.  Hallock,  Son  &  Thorpe, 
Peter  Henderson  &  Co., 

D.  Landreth  &  Sons, 

J.  T.  Lovett, 

W.  H.  Moon, 

J.  O.  Manson, 

Nanz  &  Neuner, 

G.  W.  Park, 

F.  R.  Pierson, 

W.  H;  Smith, 

Storrs  &  Harrison  Co. , 
Hiram  Sibley  &  Co., 

L.  Templin  &  Sons, 

E.  Van  Allen, 

James  Vick, 

Woods,  Beach  &  Co., 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Bloomington,  Ills. 

Pella,  Iowa. 
Moorestown,  N.  J. 
Queens,  N.  Y. 

West  Grove,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Keene,  N.  H. 

Ashtabula,  Ohio. 

Detroit,  Mich. 
Marblehead,  Mass. 
Reynoldsburg,  Ohio. 
Amherst,  Mass. 
Independence,  Mo. 
Queens,  N.  Y. 

New  York  City. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Little  Silver,  N.  J. 
Morrisville,  Pa. 

Harford,  Pa. 

Louisville,  Ky. 
Fanettsburg,  Pa. 
Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Painesville,  Ohio. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Calla,  Ohio. 

Bethlehem  Centre,  N.  Y. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

New  Brighton,  Pa. 
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Premium  Announcements 

For  1884. 

The  LADIES’  FLORAL  CABINET. 

In  accordance  with  our  custom,  we  send  to  EVERY 
YEARLY  SUBSCRIBER,  without  any  extra  cost, 
even  for  postage  and  packing,  something  in  the  way 
of  Floral  Premiums,  and  for  1884  we  announce 
below  the  most  attractive  premiums  we  have  ever 
given.  To  get  such  as  would  give  the  greatest  satis¬ 
faction  has  been  a  study  with  us,  and  with  the  result 
we  are  well  pleased.  The  two  Everblooming  Roses 
are  truly  gems  which  will  delight  enthusiatic  rosa- 
rians;  the  flower  seeds,  fresh,  vigorous,  and  of  pro¬ 
nounced  value  for  any  city  or  country  home,  will,  in 
bloom,  be,  with  the  Roses,  pleasant  reminders  of  the 
LADIES’  FLORAL  CABINET. 

PREMIUM  No.  I. 

TWO  EVERBLOOMING  ROSES. 

White  red,  yellow  or  pink,  as  the  subscriber  may 
select.  If  no  choice  of  color  is  made,  we  will  send 
Bon  Silene  and  Perle  des  Jar  dins. 

The  Rose  Premium  will  be  given  in  all  cases  where 
seeds  are  not  preferred. 

PREMIUM  No.  2. 

FLOWER  SEEDS. 

Gaillardia  Picta  Lorenziana. — Novelty,  one  of  the 
most  desirable  annuals  ever  introduced. 

Petunia  Nana  Compacta  Multi /fora . — New. 

Coreopis  Lanceolata. — A  perennial  and  constant 
blooming  variety. 

Pansy.—  All  the  fancy  varieties  mixed. 

Balsams.—  New  and  rare  colors. 

Mignonette.— Miles  spiral. 

Zinnia  Haageana.—A  beautiful  novelty  ;  deep 
orange  yellow,  keeping  its  colors  when  dried. 

Phlox  Drummondii  Grandiflora  Splendens. — 
Mixed. 

Gladiolus. — Allen's  hybrid. 

Morning  Glories. — Fine  varieties. 

The  subscription  price  is  $1-25  per  year,  which  in¬ 
cludes  every  premium.  Single  numbers  12  cents. 
A  sample  number  6  cents,  if  for  examination  with  the 
view  of  subscribing.  Great  opportunity  to  make 
money  among  your  own  neighbors,  in  cash  commis¬ 
sion,  which  we  pay.  Ask  for  terms  to  club  raisers 
when  you  send  for  sample  number. 

N.  B.— Persons  unacquainted  with  the  LADIES’ 
FLORAL  CABINET,  but  desiring  to  try  it  for  a  few 
months,  may  remit  25  cents  for  a  three  months’  trial 
trip;  and  at  the  close  of  that  period  a  remittance  of 
one  dollar  will  entitle  them  to  the  magazine  for  the 
remaining  nine  months  of  a  year,  and  the  premium 
Everblooming  Roses  or  Flower  Seeds,  as  they  select. 

Address 

LADIES’  FLORAL  CABINET, 

22  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


NEWSPAPER  WAIFS. 


When  Clara  was  asked  what  she  would  do  if  a 
nice  young  gentleman  should  ask  her  hand  in  mar¬ 
riage,  she  naively  replied,  “  I  don’t  think  I ’d  no.” 

A  little  nine-year-old  Mrs.  Partington  at  a  recent 
chui ch-wedding  asked,  “Mamma,  are  all  these 
gentlemen  with  white  boutonnieres  the  gushers?” — 
Bloomfield  Citizen. 

“  I  should  think  that  actors  would  get  dread¬ 
fully  tired  of  saying  the  same  things  over  and 
over  again,  night  after  night.”  And  then  Mrs. 
Wordy  went  oh  to  tell  for  the  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-ninth  time  about  the  funny  thing  that  hap¬ 
pened  to  her  at  the  mountains  summer  before  last. 


“  Now,  sir,”  said  a  Hamilton  aurist  to  a  gentleman 
whose  wife’s  organs  of  hearing  were  being  treated 
“  I  can  safely  assure  you  that  one  of  your  wife’s 
ears  is  as  well  as  ever,  and  I  hppe  to  soon  have  the 
other  one  in  the  same  condition.” 

“  O,  don’t  mind  that,  I  beg  of  you,”  said  the  hus¬ 
band. 

“  Don’t  mind  it!  What  do  you  mean  ?  ”  exclaimed 
the  surprised  physician. 

“  Let  her  remain  as  she  is  now.  Give  her  back  to 
me  in  her  present  condition.  I  want  her  so  that 
there  will  be  no  danger  of  what  I  say  to  her  going 
into  one  ear  and  coming  out  of  the  other.  If  she 
keeps  one  ear  stopped  up,  she  will  become  a  very 
wise  woman.  She  will  know  as  much  as  I  do  after 
awhile.” — Hamilton  Times. 


WINTER:  ITS  RISKS  AND  ITS 
DANGERS. 

We  are  now  in  the  season  when  a  large  number  of 
persons  find  it  difficult  to  escape  the  contraction  of 
colds,  which  too  often  extend  to  the  throat  and  lungs 
or  result  in  attacks  of  Neuralgia,  Catarrh,  or  Rheu¬ 
matism.  A  special  danger  having  its  origin  here  is 
in  Acute  Pneumonia ,  whichnumbers  so  many  victims 
every  winter.  How  to  certainly  guard  against  colds 
is  considered  an  unsolved  problem,  even  in  the 
medical  profession. 

Writers  on  hygiene  give  various  rules  and  sugges¬ 
tions,  some  of  them  excellent,  through  the  careful 
observance  of  which  people  are  promised  exemption 
from  colds.  But  do  what  we  will,  be  as  careful  and 
prudent  as  we  may,  colds  will  be  taken,  the  “  how  ’» 
and  the  “  when  ”  being  often  a  mystery,  as  every  one 
who  reads  this  knows  too  well. 

Now.  from  our  experience  of  over  thirteen  years , 
we  can  confidently  offer  Compound  Oxygen  as  an 
almost  certain  protection  from  colds ,  and  as  a  sure 
means  of  breaking  them  up  when  contracted. 

In  that  rapidly  developing  and  too-often  fatal  dis¬ 
ease,  Pneumonia,  we  are  warranted  from  this  expe¬ 
rience  in  saying  that  it  can  be  arrested  and  cured ,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  if  a  prompt  resort  is  had  to 
Compound  Oxygen. 

In  Neuralgia  our  treatment  rarely  fails  to  give 
immediate  relief,  and,  if  its  use  is  continued,  to 
eradicate  the  disease. 

Another  of  the  diseases  to  the  contraction  of  which 
we  are  exposed  in  winter  is  Catarrh.  An  ordinary 
“cold  in  the  head”  is  an  acute  attack  of  nasal 
catarrh.  The  mucous  membrane  lining  the  nasal 
passages  at  first  becomes  congested,  and  so  swollen 
that  the  passages  are  filled  by  it;  the  “  nose  is  stuffed 
up,”  the  passages  are  dry  and  heated,  and,  of 
course,  very  uncomfortable  (sometimes  a  scalding 
water  runs  from  it).  In  a  few  days  the  inflammation 
subsides,  a  reaction  takes  place,  and  the  engorged 
glands  relieve  themselves  by  flooding  the  membrane 
with  a  thick,  opaque  semi-fluid,  which  is  very 
different  from  the  transparent  normal  mucous.  Other 
changes  take  place  in  the  direction  of  health,  and 
the  parts  return  slowly  toward  their  natural  state, 
which  they  may  completely  attain;  but  if  conditions 
favor  it,  the  increased  secretion  of  mucous  may  con¬ 
tinue  for  a  long  time;  and  this  is  Chronic  Catarrh. 

Catarrh  presents  different  phases,  according  to 
the  locality  of  the  membrane  affected.  This  fact 
has  given  rise  to  many  names  of  diseases  which  are 
supposed  to  be  very  unlike  each  other. 

Almost  everybody  understands  by  the  word  Ca¬ 
tarrh  an  affection  of  the  mucous  membrane  which 
lines  the  passages  of  the  nose.  This  is  because  that 
form  of  it  is  not  only  the  most  prevalent,  but  also  the 
most  apparent  to  the  senses.  The  other  varieties  of 
catarrh  take  different  names  a’ccording  to  the  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  body  affected;  hence,  we  have 
laryngeal,  bronchial,  intestinal,  gastric  catarrh,  etc. 

This  affection  of  the  mucous  membrane,  wherever 
located,  is  a  sluggish  disease,  as  any  one  who  re¬ 
members  the  tedious  process  of  getting  well  over  a 
severe  influenza  can  testify.  Hence,  the  tenacity 
with  which  it  sometimes  resists  the  action  of  the  best 
medical  application  is  truly  wonderful. 

The  results  which  have  followed  our  treatment  of 
the  disease  with  “Compound  Oxygen”  are  of  the 
most  gratifying  character.  Cases  which  had  for 
years  defied  all  other  curative  agents  have  yielded 
quickly  under  the  effect  of  Oxygen. 

As  in  the  case  of  throat  and  lung  disease,  neu¬ 
ralgia,  and  rheumatism,  our  treatment  will  not  only 


put  the  system  in  a  condition  to  prevent  in  mos 
cases  the  taking  of  a  “cold  in  the  head,”  but,  when 
taken  promptly,  will  arrest  its  progress. 

“An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure.?:' 
If  you  are  liable  to  take  cold  you  can  have  the  ounce 
of  “  prevention  ”  if  you  will. 

With  a  “  Home  Treatment”  of  Compound  Oxygen 
in  the  house,  to  be  used  whenever  any  one  contracts 
a  cold,  the  members  of  almost  any  family  may  pass 
through  a  winter  and  escape  the  many  risks  am 
dangers  from  disease  that  attend  that  inclemen 
season.  In  saying  this,  .we  speak  as  well  from  oui 
knowledge  of  the  peculiar  action  of  the  Treatmen 
as  from  the  results  in  hundreds  of  cases  which  hav< 
come  under  our  care. 

Our  Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen  is  sent  free  oj 
charge.  It  contains  a  history  of  the  discovery, 
nature,  and  action  of  this  new  remedy,  and  a  record 
of  many  of  the  remarkable  results  w'hich  have  so  far 
attended  its  use.  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen.  1 109  and 
1 1 11  Girard  St. ,  (between  Chestnut  and  Market),  Plnla 
delphia,  Pa. 

A  German  dermatologist  says  that  baldness  is 
catching.  Yes,  gentlemen  with  bald  pates  complain 
that  they  catch  it  from  all  quarters.— Boston  Tran¬ 
script. 

A  Hoosier"  at  dinner  on  a  Mississippi  palatial 
steamer  was  about  to  reach  out  for  something  before 
him,  but  the  waiter,  checking  him  exclaimed: 
“That,  sir,  is  a  dessert.”  “O,”  said  the  Hoosier, 
“I  don’t  care  if  it’s  a  wilderness.  I’m  going  to  eat 
it  all  the  same.— Philadelphia  Call. 


A  REMARKABLE  DISCOVERY. 


One  of  the  most  useful  things  lately  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  public,  is  “  Actina,”  a  new  and  remark¬ 
able  means  of  restoring  the  eyesight  of  those  who 
have  been  unable  to  see  without  glasses.  It  will 
enable  anyone  to  read  the  finest  of  print  in  a  few 
weeks  use.  The  inventor  and  proprietor,  Mr.  Wm.j 
Wilson,  invites  any  one  interested  to  call  at  his 
parlors,  286  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
will  be  happy  to  meet  them,  and  will  give  a  free 
trial  of  this  discovery  for  thirty  days,  without  deposit 
or  security.  Physicians  are  particularly  requested 
to  investigate  the  merits  ami  working  of  this  dis¬ 
covery.  The  inventor  will  gladly  explain  its  action, 
and  take  patients  in  hand  for  treatment. 
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LILIUM  MARTAGON. 


The  accompanying  illustration  of  Scarlet 
Martagon  Lily  was  made  in  1608,  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Florilegium  Renovatum,  at 
Frankf ort-on-the-Main ,  in  1641. 

This  Lily  is  popularly  known  as  Lilium 
Chalcedonicum,  and  is  the  most  showy  of 
any  of  the  Martagon  or  Turk’s  Cap  group. 
It  is  a  general  favorite,  not  merely  for  its 
tall,  graceful  spike,  with  its  immense  num¬ 
ber  of  scarlet,  pendulous  flowers,  contrasting 
admirably  with  the  Candidum  and  Excel- 
sum,  but  because,  when  once  established,  it 
succeeds  remarkably  well,  adapting  itself 
to  almost  any  soil  or  situation.  Why  this 
Lily  is  so  rarely  met,  in  comparison  to  more 
inferior  sorts,  we  cannot  understand,  unless 
it  be  from  the  fact  that  it  is  an  old  variety, 
and,  like  many  others,  has  had  to  make 
way  for  those  of  more  recent  introduction, 
but  the  demand  for  it  is  at  present  so  great, 
that  cultivators  are  now  giving  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  its  propagation,  and,  as  in  the  case 
of  all  other  plants  for  which  there  is  a 
demand,  the  supply  will  soon  be  forthcom¬ 
ing.  This,  in  common  with  other  Lilies, 
should  be  planted  deep,  and  in  a  dry  soil, 
at  least  one  where  water  will  not  stand  dur¬ 
ing  winter.  The  shrubbery  border  is  the  one 
best  adapted  to  them,  as  the  partial  shade 
afforded,  seems  to  meet  their  requirements. 


Scarlet  Martagon  Lily. 


MARCH. 


It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  winter  has,  in  a  great 
measure,  departed;  in  many  sections  of  our  country  it 
still  lingers,  but  in  others  the  gardens  are  laden  with 
flowers  that  have  come  to  stay.  It  is  now  time  to 
commence  our  gardening  operations  in  earnest.  Those 
of  our  subscribers  who  have  selected  seeds  for  their 
premiums  should  not  longer  defer  preparations  for 
growing  them,  in  order  to  get  the  best  results,  which  is 
our  earnest  wish. 

The  following  sorts  should  now  be  sown,  either  in 
boxes  in  the  house,  or  in  the  hot-bed,  in  order  that 
good,  strong,  healthy  plants  may  be  secured  by  the 
time  the  beds  are  ready  to  receive  them,  and  the 
weather  will  permit  of  their  being  planted  out.  As 
soon  as  the  young  plants  have  their  second  leaves  well 
formed,  prick  them  out  into  thumb-pots,  or  boxes 
where  they  will  have  more  room;  this  is  important,  as 
it  makes  the  plants  much  stronger  than  if  left  until 
they  are  an  inch  or  two  high.  Besides,  the  slight 
check  given  causes  the  roots  to  branch  and  grow  in  a 
compact  form,  insuring  them  from  danger  when  the 
final  planting  is  made.  If  two  or  three  shifts  can  be 
made,  it  will  materially  benefit  the  plants.  We  have 
fully  tested  all  the  seeds  offered  and  know  their 
requirements. 

Gaillardia  Picta  Lorenziana  is  a  decided  acquisition 
to  our  list  of  annuals.  The  Garden  (London)  says  of  it: 
“To  Herr  Carl  Lorenz,  of  Eifurt  in  Prussia,  we  are 
indebted  for  these  acquisitions  to  our  hardy  garden,  the 
flowers  of  which  are  altogether  transformed  from  the 
ordinary  form  of  the  old  Gaillardia  picta,  the  outer  ray 
of  petals  having  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  usually 
flat  centre  being  developed  into  a  perfectly  spherical 
mass  of  distinct  florets,  apparently  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  metamorphosis  that  has  ever-  been  effected  in 
a  simple  flower  by  the  horticulturist  or  hybridist.” 
There  are  fully  six  distinct  varieties  in  our  collection. 

Petunia  Nana  Compacta  Multiflora.  This  is  a  new 
type  of  this  already  popular  flower,  remarkable  for 
its  compact  habit  of  growth,  which  does  not  exceed 
ten  inches  in  height,  and  a  single  plant  forms  a 
mass  from  one-and-a-half  to  two  feet  in  diameter,  com¬ 
pletely  covered  with  blotched  and  striped  flowers.  For 
a  border-plant  it  has  no  equal.  Both  of  the  above  fur¬ 
nish  masses  of  flowers  the  entire  season;  consequently, 
giving  them  the  advantage  of  the  hot-bed  prolongs 
their  season  of  usefulness. 

Coreopsis  Lanceolata.  Although  a  perennial,  this 
plant  succeeds  well  as  an  annual,  if  the  seeds  are  sown 
early,  coming  into  flower  in  August,  and  continuing 
until  killed  by  the  frost.  This  is  one  of  the  best  yellow 
flowering  plants  in  the  garden,  useful  for  cut  flowers  or 
for  garden  decoration. 

Pansies  may  be  had  at  all  seasons  with  but  little  care 
and  attention.  Seed  sown  now  will  make  plants  that 
will  flower  in  May,  and  continue  on  through  the  sum¬ 
mer,  if  the  situation  is  not  too  warm  and  dry.  This 
plant  prefers  a  wet,  heavy  soil.  For  later-- flowering — 
October  and  November — we  prefer  sowing  the  seed 
about  the  first  of  June,  and  for  early  spring  flowers, 


sow  in  September,  and  protect  the  plants  by  a  frame 
during  winter. 

The  seeds  of  the  following  annuals  should  be  sown 
where  they  are  wanted  to  bloom,  as  there  is  nothing  to 
be  gained  by  starting  early  and  transplanting,  at  least 
not  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  trouble  required. 

Balsams.  The  seed  of  these  showy  annuals  should 
be  sown  as  soon  as  the  garden  is  in  condition  to  work 
in  deep,  rich  soil,  and  the  plants  thinned  out  so  they 
will  be  at  least  two  feet  apart  each  way.  When  treated 
in  this  liberal  manner  they  will  show  their  appreciation 
by  a  gorgeous  display  of  flowers,  larger  and  more 
double  than  this  plant  is  generally  supposed  to  produce. 

Mignonette  may  be  sown  at  any  time,  and  anywhere 
that  there  is  a  vacant  place.  It  is  better  to  make  two 
or  three  sowings  for  a  succession  of  bloom.  For  later- 
flowering,  sow  about  the  middle  of  July.  No  plant 
more  generously  repays  good  treatment  than  the  Mig¬ 
nonette.  In  good,  rich  soil,  well  worked,  the  spikes  of 
flowers  are  simply  enormous,  and  for  late-flowering- 
there  is  no  plant  more  desirable. 

Zinnia  Haggeana.  For  a  border-plant,  or  for  ribbon- 
work,  we  prefer  this  new  variety  to  the  well-known 
garden  sorts.  Its  flowers  are  yellow,  very  double,  and 
produced  in  the  greatest  abundance.  It  more  closely 
resembles  the  dwarf  French  Marigold  than  the  Zinnia. 
It  should  have  plenty  of  room  and  a  moderately  heavy, 
rich  soil. 

Phlox  Drummondi  Grandiflora  Splendens,  the  most 
desirable  variety  of  this  showy  annual;  it  requires  a 
warm,  sunny  border,  moderately  heavy  soil,  which 
need  not  be  particularly  rich.  The  seed  may  be  sown 
as  soon  as  the  ground  is  in  order,  and  for  a  succession, 
sow  late  in  June. 

Morning  Glories.  If  we  could  have  but  one  climbing- 
plant,  it  would  be  a  variety  of  this  old-fashioned 
annual,  for  there  is  none  other  half  so  beautiful,  either 
in  color  or  form;  none  that  will  grow  in  such  neglected 
out-of-the-way  places,  and  yield  its  flowers  in  such  pro¬ 
fusion.  No  other  flower  gives  you  so  kindly  a  greeting, 
and  at  so  early  an  hour  in  the  morning.  Those  who  let 
the  Morning  Glory  take  care  of  itself  know  nothing  of 
its  beauty.  Make  a  bed  for  it  as  for  a  Geranium,  and 
furnish  strings  at  least  twenty  feet  high,  for  it  to  run 
upon,  then  in  August  get  up  with  the  sun  and  behold 
as  grand  a  floral  display  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 

Gladiolus  seed  should  be  sown  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  as  Onion  seed  is  sown,  and  cared  for  in  the  same 
way.  If  the  soil  is  rich  and  moist,  bulbs  will  be  formed 
half  an ’inch  in  diameter  the  first  season.  These  should 
be  taken  up  and  put  in  paper  bags,  away  from  the 
frost  during  the  winter.  Many  of  them  will  flower  the 
second  season,  and  all  of  them  the  third.  The  growing 
of  Gladiolus  from  seed  is  an  interesting  branch  of  flori¬ 
culture.  There  is  always  a  good  reason  to  expect 
something  equal  to  the  best,  a  chance  to  get  some  better 
ones  than  ever  before  produced,  and  no  danger  of 
getting  any  but  what  is  well  worth  growing. 

Roses  may  be  had  in  abundance,  particularly  in  the 
autumn,  from  the  plants  selected,  provided  our  sub- 
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scribers  do  their  part.  The  Rose  has  a  free  and  gener¬ 
ous  nature,  one  that  appreciates  a  favor,  but  dies  of 
grief  when  neglected.  Its  requirements  are  a  deep, 
very  rich  loam,  a  sunny  situation,  and  constant  care. 
It  will  permit  of  no  intrusion  from  other  plants  in  its 
bed,  and  needs  the  soil  to  be  well  and  constantly 
worked.  Plant  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  in  condition  to 
work,  say  the  middle  of  April,  in  order  that  their 
roots  may  get  a  good  hold  on  mother  earth  before 
dry  weather  sets  in,  and  a  good  crop  of  Roses  is 
secured.  If  the  situation  is  naturally  dry,  dig  deep, 
if  heavy  aud  moist,  be  sure  to  dig  deep  and  thor¬ 
oughly  drain.  In  either  case  a  liberal  mulching  of 
well-rotted  manure  from  the  cow-stable  is  desir¬ 
able. 

It  is  often  asked,  “  How  shall  we  protect  our  tender 
Roses  during  winter.”  The  best  plan  perhaps  is  to  take 
them  up  as  soon  as  the  ground  begins  to  freeze  hard, 
and  put  them  in  a  cold  frame,  or  in  a  box  of  sand  in  a 
cool,  dry  cellar.  Inmost  cases,  cellars  are  either  too  warm 
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or  too  damp;  either  condition  is  fatal  to  the  Rose.  Or, 
instead  of  storing  them  in  the  cellar,  bed  them  in,  in 
some  dry  spot  in  the  garden.  If  there  is  danger  of  water 
standing  over  theni,  do  not  dig  the  earth  up  at  all,  but 
lay  the  Roses  as  taken  up,  leaving  all  the  earth  possible 
about  their  roots,  on  the  ground,  and  cover  them  just 
about  as  deep  with  soil  as  if  they  were  growing,  put 
them  close  together  and  pack  the  earth  closely  around 
the  roots.  Then  cover  the  whole  with  Evergreen 
boughs,  if  they  can  be  obtained,  to  the  depth  of  a  foot. 
If  Evergreens  cannot  be  obtained,  use  newly-fallen 
leaves,  which  are  an  excellent  substitute;  these  should 
be  put  on  to  the  depth  of  six  or  eight  inches,  and  as 
soon  as  the  weather  begins  to  get  very  cold,  cover  with 
Corn-stalks  or  any  coarse  litter  sufficient  to  protect 
against  hard  freezing.  It  may  be  asked,  ‘  ‘  Why  is  this 
better  than  to  cover  them  when  growing?”  Simply  be¬ 
cause  it  checks  growth  at  an  unseasonable  time,  and 
gives  an  opportunity  to  dig  up  and  enrich  the  bed, 
which  cannot  be  properly  done  with  the  plants  in. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A  HOT-BED. 


From  the  middle  of  February  to  the  latter  part  of 
March,  according  to  the  latitude,  provide  a  quantity  of 
fresh  horse-manure  from  the  stable;  add  to  this,  if  they 
can  be  had,  one-half  its  bulk  of  leaves;  mix  them 
thoroughly ,  tramping  down  the  mass  in  successive  layers, 
and  form  into  a  large  pile,  so  the  fermentation  will 
proceed  even  in  severe  cold  weather.  In  two  or  three 
days  fermentation  will  be  apparent  by  the  escape  of 
steam  from  the  heap.  Now  turn  again,  and  allow  it  to 
remain  two  or  three  days  longer,  or  until  the  second 
fermentation  commences.  Prepare  an  excavation  two 
and  one-half  feet  deep,  and  of  a  size  suited  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  plants  required.  It  should  be  made  in  some  dry, 
sheltered  spot,  facing  the  south  or  east,  if  possible. 
Hot-bed  sashes  are  usually  6x3  feet,  and  one  sash  will 
generally  give  early  plants  enough  for  a  large  family. 
The  frame  for  the  sash  should  be  eighteen  inches  high 
at  the  back,  and  twelve  inches  in  front,  which  will  give 
the  proper  slope  to  catch  the  most  sunlight.  Cross¬ 
pieces  should  be  placed  for  the  sashes  to  slide  on,  to 
facilitate  opening  and  shutting  the  frames.  When 
everything  is  ready,  the  manure  is  placed  in  the  pit  and 
trodden  down  firmly  in  layers  to  the  required  depth, 
two  and  one-half  feet.  Then  put  on  the  sashes,  and 
keep  close,  until  the  heat  rises.  It  will  be  too  hot  to 
sow  the  seeds  now,  but  in  two  or  three  days  it  will  sub¬ 
side  to  90°,  when  the  soil  may  be  put  on  to  the  depth  of 
six  or  eight  inches.  The  soil  should  be  of  well  rotted 


sods,  mixed  with  fine,  old  manure,  in  equal  parts,  and 
in  this  the  seeds  may  be  sown  thinly  in  drills  two  or 
three  inches  apart,  and  afterwards  either  thinned  out 
or  else  transplanted  to  another  frame.  Air  must  be 
given  every  mild  day  by  raising  the  sashes  at  the  back. 
Water  with  tepid  water  when  necessary,  and  during 
cold  nights  and  snow-storms  keep  covered  with  straw 
mats  or  shutters.  Nearly  all  varieties  of  vegetable  and 
flowering  plants  can  be  started  with  advantage  in  the  hot¬ 
bed;  Tomatoes, Peppers  and  Egg-Plants  should  be  grown 
in  a  separate  frame  from  the  Cabbage,  Cauliflower, 
and  Lettuce,  as  they  require  more  heat  than  the  latter. 

Hot-beds  may  be  made  on  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
excepting  that  the  manure  should  be  at  least  a  foot 
wider  on  all  sides  than  the  frame.  In  addition  to  the 
hot-bed,  there  should  always  be  provided  cold  frames, 
of  twice  the  capacity  of  the  hot-bed.  Into  these  the 
young  seedlings  can  be  planted  as  soon  as  they  have 
made  their  second  pan-  of  leaves,  provided  of  course  the 
weather  is  not  too  cold  at  that  time.  These  frames  are 
made  in  the  same  manner  as  a  hot-bed,  excepting  the 
pit  and  manure.  Set  the  frame  in  a  warm,  protected 
situation,  on  the  surface,  and  fork  up  the  soil  lightly, 
then  fill  to  the  depth  of  four  inches  with  the  same  soil 
that  is  recommended  for  the  hot-bed.  In  these  frames 
plants  can  be  grown  on  slowly,  and  got  into  the  best 
possible  condition  for  the  flower  or  vegetable  garden  at 
the  proper  time. 


HARDY  FLOWERS. 


With  very  little  exertion  or  expense  the  poorest 
garden  may  be  made  gay.  We  do  not  require  Gera¬ 
niums,  Colenses,  and  other  gaudy  paraphernalia  of  the 
tropics  to  render  our  country  or  suburban  garden  plots 
pretty  and  interesting.  No ;  months  before  we  can 


safely  trust  a  Heliotrope  or  Alternanthera  out  of  doors. 
Snowdrops,  Crocuses,  Siberian  Squills,  Winter  Aconites, 
Spring  Adonis,  Hepaticas,  Periwinkles  and  other  lovely 
gems  are  in  full  bloom.  And  again  in  the  fall,  after  tropi¬ 
cal  plants  have  perished  by  frost,  Coreopsis,  Japanese 
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Anemones,  Chrysanthemums,  Tricyrtis  and  others  stay 
awhile  longer  till  harder  frosts  remove  them.  And  all 
through  the  summer  months,  when  tropical  plants  are 
at  their  brightest,  we  have  hardy  flowers  in  vast  array. 
We  have  Paeonies,  Anemones,  Columbines,  Pockets, 
Irises,  Poppies,  Lily-of-the-Valley,  Pentstemons,  Bell¬ 
flowers,  Lilies,  Larkspur,  Phloxes,  Aconites,  Clematises, 
Japanese  Skullcap,  Day  Lilies,  Plantain  Lilies,  Mist 
flowers,  Gaillardias,  and  a  multitude  besides.  And, 
when  we  add  to  these  Deutzias,  Lilacs  and  other 
shrubs,  Roses,  Magnolia,  Yellow- wood  and  other  trees, 
Wistaria,  Trumpet-Creeper  and  other  vines,  Eulalia 
and  other  grasses,  Mignonette,  Petunias  and  other  an¬ 
nuals,  Canterbury-Bells,  Foxgloves  and  other  biennials, 
or  plants  best  treated  as  such,  surely  there  is  enough 
material  to  select  from  and  furnish  well  our  village 
plots.  And,  when  we  add  to  these  the  Dahlias,  Cannas, 
Gladioluses^  Tiger-flowers,  and  other  bulbous  and 
tuberous  plants,  which,  though  tender,  can  be  managed 
so  easily,  as  to  be,  so  far  as  care  is  concerned,  available 
to  the  poorest  villager,  we  have  valuable  auxiliaries  to 
our  garden  treasures. 

But  how  are  we  to  get  these  hardy  flowers  may  con¬ 
cern  a  few  of  you.  Go  into  the  woods  and  help  your¬ 
self  to  Hepaticas,  Lady’s  Slippers,  Lilies,  Pennsylvania 
Pinks,  Bloodroot,  Twin-leaf,  Bellworts,  and  such  other 
striking  flowers  as  you  may  find;  the  meadows  will 
supply  you  with  Irises,  Meadow  Beauty,  and  Violets, 
the  running-stream  banks  with  Cardinal  flowers;  wet 
places  with  “Cowslips,”  Buckbean,  Water  Arums,  and 
Orchids;  ponds  with  fragrant  Water-Lilies,  and  so  on. 
Grow  these  in  your  garden,  keep  them  clean,  treat 
them  liberally,  and  give  them  places  so  far  as  shade 
and  conditions  are  concerned,  near  like  what  they  en¬ 
joy  naturally,  and  you  will  find,  that  they  will  wax 
stronger  under  garden  treatment  than  they  were  in 
their  wild  state.  I  have  grown  these  and  hundreds 
more  of  our  wild  plants  for  years  as  garden  flowers, 


and  know  they  respond  quite  cheerfully  to  garden 
care. 

Then  you  can  increase  your  stock  from  seeds  which 
you  can  buy  at  the  seedstore,  get  from  your  neighbors  or 
friends,  or  collect.  Multitudes  of  our  finest  perennials 
are  easily  raised  from  seeds;  for  instance:  Kcempfer’s 
Irises,  Larkspurs,  Pentstemons,  Bellflowers,  Missouri 
Evening  Primrose,  Statices,  Thrift,  Columbines,  Spring 
Ordbus,  and  Mistflower.  And  once  you  are  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  these,  they  will,  if  you  so  desire  it,  increase 
from  year  to  year  and  afford  you  abundance  for  your 
own  garden,  to  give  to  your  neighbors,  and  for  ex¬ 
change. 

Among  country  people,  exchange  is  a  common  way 
of  recuperating  the  garden,  and  even  if  you  have  no¬ 
thing  new  or  rare,  grow  your  old-fashioned  plants  so 
well  that  your  neighbors  cannot  help  admiring  and 
desiring  them. 

But  do  not  grow  them  for  a  long  time  undisturbed. 
You  will  often  observe  how  enervated  and  miserable 
old  plants  of  Phloxes,  Veronicas,  and  Monardas  appear 
even  in  good  ground;  whereas,  had  they  been  lifted,  di¬ 
vided,  and  the  thriftiest  parts  re-planted  every  year  or 
two  at  most,  in  deeply-worked  soil,  a  most  beneficial 
influence  would  be  apparent. 

When  should  we  divide  them?  some  of  you  may  ask. 
Any  time  after  the  herbage  has  decayed  and  been  cut 
over  till  when  growth  begins  to  start  in  spring.  Rock- 
cress,  Moss  Pinks,  and  other  early-blooming  plants 
should  be  divided  in  August  or  September;  but  Irises, 
tall  Phloxes,  and  other  plants  that  do  not  blossom  be¬ 
fore  early  summer  are  best  divided  and  transplanted  in 
spring.  Plants  that  have  not  been  disturbed  in  fall, 
winter  better  than  those  that  have  been  broken  up  and 
transplanted;  besides,  plants  set  out  in  fall  are  apt  to  be 
heaved  or  thrown  out  of  the  ground  by  winter,  and 
necessitate  planting  or  forming  again  in  spring. 

Wm.  Falconer. 


CANNAS. 


Cannas  are  the  most  useful  of  all  sub-tropical  plants 
for  general  effect,  whether  as  backgrounds  in  the  bor¬ 
der  or  for  large  clumps,  or  masses  on  the  lawn.  A 
large  bed  filled  with  the  different  varieties,  with  an 
outer  border  of  Coleus  verschafeldti,  on  the  lawn,  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  features  in  ornamental  gardening 
A'  still  better  effect  is  produced  by  planting  a  row  of 
Salvia  splendens  between  the  Cannas  and  Coleus.  The 
ease  with  which  Cannas  are  managed,  their  rapid  in¬ 
crease,  and  their  cheapness,  combined  with  their  great 
beauty,  are  all  inducements  in  favor  of  their  genera 
cultivation.  They  may  be  grown  from  seed  sown  this 
month  in  the  house  ;  the  seed  should  be  soaked  in  hot 
water  twenty-four  hours  before  sowing,  then  sow  in 
boxes;  they  will  soon  make  plants  three  to  four  inches 
high,  when  they  should  be  potted  singly  and  grown  on 
in  all  the  heat  the  house  affords,  until  the  first  of  June, 
when  they  can  be  turned  out  into  the  beds  prepared  for 
them.  But  a  better  way  is  to  purchase  dry  roots  of 
any  desired  varieties,  and  start  them  in  April  in  boxes 
in  the  house;  these  will  make  fine  plants  by  the  first  of 
June.  These  will  be  sure  to  flower,  and  will  give  abso¬ 


lutely  no  trouble  at  all.  The  requirements  of  the  Canna 
for  its  full  development,  are,  a  deep,  rich  soil,  a  sunny 
position,  and  plenty  of  water  in  dry  weather.  When 
the  season  is  over,  and  their  tops  have  been  killed  by 
frost,  they  may  be  lifted,  and  stored  the  same  as  Dahlia 
roots;  put  them  in  boxes  in  a  warm  cellar  or  room,  as 
they  will  not  keep  in  any  other,  and  cover  them  with 
dry  sand.  There  are  so  many  fine  Cannas  in  cultiva¬ 
tion,  that  to  select  a  few  of  the  best  is  no  easy  task. 
Among  those  that  have  proved  most  satisfactory  to  us 
are  the  following  :  For  single  specimens,  C.  Ehmanni 
must  have  the  first  place,  as  it  is  the  most  distinct  of  all 
the  Cannas,  it  is  a  strong  grower,  averaging  five  to  six 
feet,  its  leaves  are  large,  oval,  soft,  green,  and  finely 
bronzed.  Its  flowers  are  unlike  any  of  the  other  spe¬ 
cies,  deep  carmine  red,  produced  on  branching  stems  of 
great  length,  with  from  ten  to  twelve  flowers  on  each 
branchlet.  The  flowers  are  as  large  as  those  of  the 
Gladiolus,  and  can  be  used  to  advantage  as  cut  flowers, 
for  any  purpose,  but  more  particularly  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  loose  flowers.  This  species  should  always  be 
planted  alone,  as  it  is  spreading  in  habit,  forming  a 
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pyramidal  group  with  its  large  leaves  close  to  the 
ground.  For  the  centre  of  a  large  group  C.  robusta 
should  be  used ;  as  its  name  indicates,  it  is  a  robust- 
growing  plant,  reaching  in  good  soil  a  height  of  eight 
feet;  its  leaves  are  correspondingly  large — we  have  had 
them  three  feet  long  and  eighteen  inches  wide  ;  color,  a 
deep  reddish-bronze  on  dark-green  ground.  This  spe¬ 
cies  rarely  flowers,  but  the  beauty  of  its  foliage  more 
than  compensates  for  that  deficit.  Next  to  this  in  a 
group,  we  plant  Premices  de  Nice,  a  plant  of  medium  or 
low  growth,  with  large,  light-green  leaves,  and  very 
large,  bright-yellow  flowers,  produced  in  fine  spikes 
very  freely.  For  a  general  collection  we  should  recom¬ 
mend,  Atropurpurea,  a  variety  with  .fine,  bronze-purple 
leaves,  a  tall  grower ;  August  Ferrier,  reddish-green 
leaves,  scarlet  flowers,  fine ;  Bihorelli,  stem  and  leaves 


green,  with  red  ribs  and  veins,  a  showy  plant ;  Bron- 
ningeii  is  a  beautiful  variety,  leaves  light-green,  varie¬ 
gated  with  white  and  yellow,  a  dwarf  grower  ;  Gigan- 
tea,  very  tall  growth,  dark-bronze  foliage ;  Hovletti, 
bronzy -green  and  brown  foliage,  a  tall  grower ;  Insig- 
nis,  a  distinct  variety,  with  scarlet  and  yellow  flowers  ; 
Nigricans,  leaves  nearly  black,  fine  orange-colored 
flowers ;  Tricolor,  a  superb  dwarf  variety,  with  varie¬ 
gated  foliage,  green,  pink  and  white,  very  handsome. 
There  are  many  other  varieties  known  to  the  trade,  but 
those  we  have  named  contain  all  there  is  of  merit  in 
the  whole.  Those  of  our  friends  who  wish  to  grow 
Cannas  from  seed  will  bear  in  mind  the  fact,  that  any 
given  variety  cannot  be  reproduced  from  seed ;  they 
are  rarely,  if  ever  constant,  so  that  if  a  particular  va¬ 
riety  is  wanted  the  only  sure  way  is  to  get  the  roots. 


A  WORD  ABOUT  VERMIN. 


It  has  been  said  that  thorough  cultivation  is  the  best 
insect  preventive. 

Experience  has  taught  me  the  truth  of  the  saying; 
indeed,  I  have  come  to  question  the  need  of  having  our 
plants  infested  with  vermin.  I  believe  I  can  speak  ad¬ 
visedly  in  this  matter,  having  made  their  culture  a  study 
for  more  than  a  score  of  years.  In  my  early  experi¬ 
ence  I  will  confess  to  having  many  a  tilt  with  the 
enemy;  in  fact,  there  were  times  when  it  was  a  drawn 
battle  between  us,  and  many  a  choice  plant  went  down 
in  the  struggle.  In  these  later  years,  however,  it  is  but 
rarely  that  I  have  an  encounter  with  insects  of  any 
kind;  and  I  find  it  so  much  easier  and  more  satisfactory 
every  way  to  guard  against  an  attack  than  it  is  to  rout 
the  pest  after  they  once  gain  a  foothold;  and  besides, 
this  constant  warfare  with  plants  greatly  mars  their 
beauty — they  are  neither  a  credit  to  themselves  nor 
the  cultivator.  I  am  aware  that  plants  are  more  fre¬ 
quently  infested  with  lice,  scales,  etc.,  in  the  winter 
season  than  they  are  in  summer-time. 

The  reason  why  may  be  readily  understood.  At  this 
season  of  the  year  many  of  our  plants  are  in  a  dormant, 
or  partially  dormant,  condition.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  if  they  have  been  working  hard,  putting  out 
leaves  and  flowers  during  the  summer  and  autumn; 
winter  finds  them  in  an  exhausted  state,  and  ready  to 
rest  a  little  from  their  labors;  but  the  amateur,  not  un¬ 
derstanding  the  silent  but  eloquent  voice  of  Flora’s 
children,  instead  of  giving  them  time  to  recover  their 
wasted  energies,  tries  to  start  them  into  growth  again  by 
watering  freely,  or  treating  them  to  liberal  draughts  of 
liquid  manure,  for  they  are  “bound  to  make  the  lazy 
things  grow  anyhow;”  they  see  no  reason  why  they 
stand  “stock  still.” 

Of  course,  such  treatment  is  the  worst  thing  that 
could  be  done  under  the  circumstances.  Instead  of 
inciting  the  plant  to  action,  it  severely  taxes  the 
already  weakened  organs,  and  it  becomes  an  easy  prey 
to  vermin;  when  they  attack  it  is  too  feeble  to  make 
any  resistance,  and  between  the  onset  of  friend  and 
enemy,  the  plant  has  a  hard  struggle  for  life. 

When  stimulants  have  been  freely  used  and  the  soil 
is  kept  constantly  soaked,  it  soon  becomes  sour  or 
mouldy — quite  unfit  for  anything  except  to  breed  ver¬ 


min  in,  and  it  will  take  only  a  few  weeks  to  raise  a 
bountiful  crop  of  these.  But,  there  is  no  need  of  this 
state  of  things.  It  is  optional  with  you,  reader,  to 
decide  whether  you  will  grow  plants  or  worms.  Shall 
I  tell  you  how  to  have  the  one,  and  avoid  the  other? 

When  preparing  your  soil,  do  not  use  fresh  manures; 
let  it  be  old,  thoroughly  composted  and  finely  pulverized. 
Do  not  overdress  it.  Make  it  moderately  rich,  rather 
than  excessively  so.  If  we  err  in  judgment  let  it  be 
upon  the  side  of  safety. 

Do  not  use  stimulants  in  liquid  form,  except  to  strong¬ 
growing  plants,  or  gross  feeders  like  the  Fuchsia  or 
Caladium,  and  to  such  as  these,  only  when  they  need 
it. 

When  the  plant  has  absorbed  all  the  nutriment  from 
the  earth,  it  is  a  better  way  to  re-pot  in  fresh  soil,  for 
stimulants  are  dangerous  medicines  in  the  hands  of  the 
inexperienced.  When  plants  need  rest,  growth  ceases, 
or  in  otuer  words,  they  stand  “stock  still;”  they  should 
then  be  set  one  side  and  watered  very  sparingly,  just 
enough  to  keep  the  little  rootlets  from  becoming  too 
dry,  for  this  would  be  the  other  extreme.  When  you 
find  new  growth  starting,  give  them  their  place  at  the 
window,  and  more  water.  When  you  water  plants,  do 
it  thoroughly,  and  then  wait  until  the  soil  looks  dry  be¬ 
fore  you  water  again.  Give  your  plants  a  good,  strong- 
light,  not  a  compromise  between  the  plants  and  cur¬ 
tains,  for  we  cannot  grow  fine  specimens  without  it. 

There  are  some  plants  that  will  grow  and  bloom 
without  sunshine  in  a  creditable  manner,  but  not 
without  light;  this  is  absolutely  necessary.  Give  your 
plants  a  little  elbow-room;  if  they  are  crowded,  they 
will  grow  slender.  Turn  them  often  to  the  light  to  keep 
them  symmetrical,  and  give  sunshine  at  least  a  portion 
of  the  day;  and  bear  in  mind  that  plants,  as  well  as 
people,  cannot  long  remain  in  a  healthy  condition 
without  fresh  air;  the  same  law  that  governs  the  one, 
is  true  of  the  other. 

And  last,  but  not  least,  keep  your  plants  clean;  this  is 
a  vital  point.  In  the  whole  process  of  cultivation  there 
is  nothing  of  more  importance  than  cleanliness — indeed, 
success  is  dependent  upon  it. 

The  leaves  are  the  lungs  of  the  plant;  they  are  rid¬ 
dled  with  thousands  of  little  orifices  called  breathing- 
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pores,  if  we  allow  the  dust  to  gather  upon  them  until 
these  pores  are  clogged,  the  health  of  the  plant  is 
greatly  injured;  it  may  struggle  on  indifferently,  but  it 
will  not  delight  the  eye,  for  dirty,  sickly  plants,  are  not 
things  of  beauty. 

While  I  would  caution  amateurs  about  using  water 
at  thej  roots  of  their  plants,  I  would  in  the  same  breath 
say, “use  it  freely  externally.  Give  the  foliage  a  faith¬ 
ful  showering  every  week,  the  effect  will  be  magical. 

The  free  use  of  water  externally  is  a  potent  weapou 


in  the  hand  of  the  cultivator  against  the  attacks  of  the 
enemy.  We  seldom  find  insects  upon  a  healthy,  clean 
plant;  it  is  the  dirty,  sickly  ones  that  are  besieged,  for 
these  invite  the  attack  of  vermin.  Without  cleanliness, 
there  cannot  be  thorough  cultivation;  and  this  brings 
me  to  my  starting-point,  that  thorough  cultivation  is 
the  best  insect  preventive. 

There  are  a  few  plants  that  should  be  exempt  from 
the  shower-bath.  I  will  mention  them  in  another  chap¬ 
ter.  Mrs.  G.  W.  Flanders. 


THE  PRITCHARD  I  A. 


This  is  a  small  genus  of  very  handsome  palm  of  small 
or  medium  growth,  native  of  the  Feejees,  the  Indian 
Archipelago  and  Borneo.  The  best  known  species  is 
P.  pacifica.  The  leaves  of  this  palm  are  used  as  fans 
and  umbrellas  for  the  chiefs,  who  alone  are  permitted 
to  make  use  of  them.  In  a  shower  of  rain  the  leaves 
are  so  worn  on  the  back  of  the  head,  as  to  send  the 
water  behind  the  wearer.  The  fruit  is  described  as 
almost  exactly  like  a  Dlack-heart  cherry. 

P.  Grandis,  the  subject  of  our  illustration,  is  a  native 
of  J  Borneo,  and  quite  recently  introduced  by  Messrs. 
Veitch  &  Son,  of  London.  It  is  thus  described  by  a 
writer  in  the  Garden : 

.  “This  Palm  is  well  named  Grandis,  being  un¬ 
doubtedly  one  of  the  noblest  fan-leaved  Palms  yet 
introduced.  It  comes  from  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
and  consequently  will  require  a  high  temperature 


in  order  to  grow  it  satisfactorily.  Its  leaves,  which 
are  of  a  deep,  shining  green,  are  massive  yet  elegant 
in  their  arrangement  on  the  plant.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine  a  better  contrast  than  his  plant 
makes  growing  in  close  proximity  to  the  slender  Cocos 
Weddeliana.  It  is  a  species  that  will  evidently  be  in  gen¬ 
eral  request  as  soon  as  there  is  stock  enough  of  it  in  the 
country  to  admit  of  its  distribution.  It  is  one  of  those 
plants  to  which  no  illustration  can  do  justice,  as  re¬ 
gards  conveying  a  full  idea  of  its  beauty.  Being  ap¬ 
parently  a  slow  grower,  it  will  be  years  before  it  gets 
too  large  for  even  a  comparatively  small  house.  Its 
cultivation  will,  no  doubt,  be  similar  to  that  of  other 
heat-requiring  Palms.  It  will  need  efficient  drainage, 
plenty  of  water,  and  attentive  shading  in  order  to 
prevent  the  leaves  from  being  scorched  in  bright 
sunshine.” 


ROSE  GOSSIP. 


The  recent  issues  of  the  French  and  English  horti¬ 
cultural  publications  contain  long  and  imposing  lists  of 
the  novelties  of  the  present  season,  comprising  nearly 
eighty  fresh  candidates  for  public  favor,  and  as  the 
lists  are  to  be  continued,  it  is  quite  probable  that  be" 
tween  the  autumn  of  1888  and  the  spring  of  1884,  not 
far  from  one  hundred  new  Roses  will  be  thrown  upon 
the  market. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  these  new  seedlings  are 
all  attractively  described  by  their  respective  growers, 
and  the  list  doubtless  contains  a  certain  percentage  of 
flowers  possessing  original  characteristics  in  a  sufficient 
degree  to  render  them  valuable.  But  the  experience  of 
past  years  teaches  us  that  many  of  them,  for  lack  of 
merit,  and  others  for  radical  defects,  are  destined  to 
run  a  brief  career,  ending  in  oblivion. 

In  view  of  the  very  large  number  of  seedlings  now 
annually  presented,  compared  with  the  very  restricted 
number  which  achieves  success,  a  French  writer  recently 
appealed  to  the  growers  to  use  more  circumspection  in 
selecting  the  seedlings  they  bring  forward  each  year, 
and  to  judge  them  with  the  salutary  severity  of  an 
outsider,  in  order  to  avoid  encumbering  the  market  with 
subjects  below  mediocrity,  thereby  bringing  discredit 
on  the  calling,  and  abusing  the  confidence  of  a  long- 
suffering  public. 

Perhaps  this  was  asking  too  much — that  is,  from  the 
grower’s  point  of  view,  and  some  of  them  at  least  must 
have  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  appeal,  for  the  aggregate 
number  is  not  diminished  “cm  contraive." 

While  it  would  require  too  much  space  to  go  through 
the  complete  list,  yet  at  the  same  time  it  might  be  of 
interest  to  refer  to  a  portion  which  might  be  recom¬ 
mended,  both  by  the  well  established  reputation  of  the 
grower  and  by  the  apparent  good  points  indicated  in 
the  descriptions. 

Etendard  de  Jeanne  d'Arc,  a  new  white  Tea  offered 
by  Jules  Margottin,  seems  very  promising,  and  though 
offered  for  the  first  time  the  present  season,  has  never¬ 
theless  been  in  existence  for  several  years,  long  enough 
to  test  its  merits  quite  thoroughly.  It  does  not  hail 
from  the  south  of  France,  as  do  most  of  the  new  Roses, 
but  is  a  seedling  raised  by  M.  G-arcan,  of  Rouen,  who 
sold  it  to  Margottin  in  1878.  The  flower  is  large  and 
full,  similar  in  form  to  Gloire  de  Dijon,  and  is  beauti¬ 
ful  creamy  white,  changing  to  pure  white,  and  is  a 
variety  which  will  doubtless  become  a  standard  sort. 

M.  Leveque  offers  six  new  hybrid  Remontants — one 
pale,  transparent  rose  in  color,  one  bright  clear  rose,  and 
four  dark  flowers;  amongst  the  latter,  Directeur  Alphaud 
seems  worthy  of  special  mention.  The  flower  is  extra 
large,  very  full,  and  perfect  in  form,  the  color  dark- 
purple,  shaded  with  black,  is  lightened  with  velvety 
brown  and  glowing  crimson  tints,  and  is  claimed  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  dark  Roses  hitherto  sent  out. 

Joseph  Schwartz,  of  Lyons,  the  worthy  successor  of 
Guillot,  presents  six  new  Roses.  Five  of  these  flowers 
are  hybrid  Remontants.  Felix  Breton,  large,  full 
flower  with  imbricated  petals,  a  dark  shade  of  red,  so 
combined  with  other  tints  as  to  constitute  a  very  sin¬ 
gular  and  original  coloring  ;  Benoit  Comte,  a  large, 


dark  red,  globular  Rose,  shaded  with  vermillion;  Fran- 
cisque  Rive,  bright,  cherry  red,  shaded  carmine;  Presi¬ 
dent  Senelar,  deep  red;  Secretaire  Nicolas,  a  globular 
cup-shaped  flower,  beautiful  dark-velvety  red,  very 
fragrant.  Another  Rose,  Jeanne  Drivon,  is  noticed 
elsewhere. 

Antoine  Levet,  of  Lyons,  offers  two  hybrid  Remon¬ 
tants— Alphonse  Soupret,  which  is  the  same  size  and 
form  as  the  well-known  La  Reine,  and  is  clear,  bright 
rose,  possessing  the  very  valuable  habit  of  blooming 
remarkably  early,  and  will  prove  an  excellent  Rose  for 
forcing;  Eclair,  a  vigorous  plant  with  fiery  red  flowers. 

Liaband,  of  Lyons,  sends  out  four  hybrid  Remon¬ 
tants,  one  of  which,  should  the  description  prove  ac¬ 
curate,  will  create  a  sensation,  for  it  displays  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  combination  of  colors,  seldom  seen  except  in 
the  Teas;  the  flower  is  very  large,  almost  full,  with 
broad  petals.  The  color  bright  rose,  mixed  with  orange 
and  salmon!  He  may  well  add  “  that  it  is  quite  a  new 
color” — for  a  hybrid  Remontant.  It  is  named  Mdlle. 
Julie  Gaulain. 

Yigneron,  of  Orleans,  has  four  novelties — Madame 
Wilson,  a  hybrid  Remontant,  seedling  from  Elizabeth 
Vigneron,  large,  full  and  globular,  beautiful  trans¬ 
parent  rose  color,  very  fragrant,  buds  long,  and  finely 
shaped.  The  others  are  Mdlle.  Helene  Michel,  dark 
red,  with  bright  centre;  Capitaine  Louis  Frere,  a  large, 
clear,  bright-red  flower;  Vicomtesse  du  Terrail,  a  new 
Bourbon  Rose,  large  and  full,  with  recurved  petals,  soft, 
rosy,  flesh  color,  perpetual  bloomer. 

Eugene  Verdier,  of  Paris,  sends  out  a  long  list,  com¬ 
prising  no  less  than  eleven  varieties,  one  Moss  and  ten 
hybrid  Remontants.  Of  the  latter,  Mad.  Bertha  Mack- 
art  is  said  to  be  very  fine;  the  flower  is  extra  large, 
bright  carmine  in  color,  and  of  a  splendid  globular,  cup¬ 
shaped  form.  The  Moss  Rose,  Colonel  Robert  le  Fort,  is 
very  vigorous  in  growth,  with  very  large,  full,  finely- 
shaped  flowers  of  dark-purplish  crimson  with  glowing 
tints,  very  fragrant,  and  is  said  by  the  grower  to  be  one 
of  the  finest  Roses  in  its  class. 

J.  Pernet,  successor  to  Veuve  Ducher,  has  a  new  Tea, 
Edward  Gautier,  which  is  highly  recommended  by  a 
correspondent  of  the  Journal  des  Roses;  flower  large 
and  globular,  color  composed  of  white,  rose  and  yellow. 

William  Paul,  the  celebrated  English  rosarian,  offers 
six  new  sets,  four  hybrid  Remontants,  two  of  which 
are  recommended. for  garden  culture  and  two  as  ex¬ 
hibition  flowers.  Of  the  former,  Charles  Lamb  is  bril¬ 
liant  red,  with  buds  of  extreme  beauty.  The  plant  is  a 
true  perpetual,  being  covered  with  flowers  throughout 
the  season.  Garden  Favorite  is  of  beautiful  fresh  rose 
color;  the  flowers  are  large  and  produced  in  abundance. 
The  flowers,  adapted  for  exhibition  purposes,  are  named 
Ella  Gordon,  bright  cherry  red  ;  and  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
large,  full  and  globular.  The  two  remaining  varieties 
are  especially  useful  for  button-hole  flowers.  Hybrid 
Remontant,  Emperor,  small,  well-made,  almost  black, 
plants  hardy,  vigorous  and  free-blooming.  Empress, 
issue  of  Maiden’s  Blush,  a  constant  bloomer,  producing 
pretty  white  flowers,  with  rose-colored  centre. 

Henry  Frettingham,  of  the  Beeston  Nurseries,  offers 
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a  new  Rose  which  he  describes  as  follows:  “  Color 
of  the  brightest  dazzling  scarlet;  no  Rose  yet  so  striking, 
being  much  brighter  than  Duke  of  Edinboro’  or  Duke 
of  Teck;  form  unique,  globular  and  finely  finished;  the 
petals  pointed,  a  distinction  which  no  Rose  yet  possesses; 
growth  robust,  making  shoots  in  one  season  4  and  5 
feet  in  length.”  This  Rose  received  the  gold  medal  of 
the  National  Rose  Society  the  past  season,  and  is  favor¬ 
ably  mentioned  by  Rev.  N.  H.  Dombrain,  editor  of  the 
“  Rosarian’s  Year  Book.” 

Paul  &  Son.  of  the  famous  Cheshunt  Nurseries, 
send  out  a  new  hybrid  Remontant,  named  Grandeur  of 
Cheshunt,  which  from  the  high  standing  of  the  grow¬ 
ers,  may  be  considered  a  promising  sort. 

Nabonnaud,  of  Golfe-Juan,  has  already  announced 
eleven  new  hybrid  Teas,  amongst  which  figure  five 
varieties  remarkable  for  depth  of  color.  Eugene  Mayna- 
dier,  pure  violet  color;  Eugene  Patelle,  purplish  red; 
Laure  de  Fenelon,  brilliant  red;  Louis  Gontier,  showy 
crimson;  Mad.  F.  Brassac,  red,  of  a  vivid  shade. 

Bennett’s  hybrid  Tea,  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  still 
continues  to  receive  unqualified  praise,  and  has  shown 
well  at  the  various  English  exhibitions  of  the  past 
summer.  It  is  magnificent  for  show  purposes,  being 
extremely  large,  full,  of  fine  form,  and  very  fragrant. 
Though  a  dwarf  grower,  it  is  very  robust  and  florifer- 
ous.  The  new,  very  dark  Tea  rose,  W.  F.  Bennett,  by 
the  same  grower,  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate 
from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Her  Majesty,  White  Baroness,  Queen  of  Queens, 
Countess  of  Roseberry,  Crown  Prince  and  Pride  of 
Waltham,  all  had  their  merits  confirmed  the  past  sea¬ 
son,  and  won  fresh  laurels  at  all  the  leading  shows. 

Among  the  announcements  in  the  trans-Atlantic 
journals  it  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that  America  is  repre¬ 
sented,  and  although  the  number  of  candidates  may  be 
unimportant,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  compensation  may 
be  looked  for  good  qualities.  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  of 
Rochester,  New  York,  announce  in  the  Journal  des 
Roses,  a  new  hybrid  Remontant,  Marshal  P.  Wilder, 
and  a  new  Tea,  Rosalie.  In  referring  to  this  well- 
known  firm,  I  am  reminded  that  the  eminent  merits  of 
the  late  H.  B.  Ellwanger  were  as  fully  appreciated 
abroad  as  they  were  with  us.  The  distinguished  and 
venerable  Jean  Sisley,  of  Lyons,  contributed  to  the 
Revue  Horticole  a  feeling  and  sympathetic  tribute  to 
Mr.  Ellwanger’s  high  qualities  as  a  gentleman  in  the 
fullest  acceptation  of  the  term,  as  well  as  to  his  intelli¬ 
gence  and  rare  abilities  as  an  accomplished  rosarian. 
Mr.  Sisley  deplores  his  loss  in  thoughtful  and  sincere 
terms,  and  very  justly  remarks  that  had  he  not  been 
called  away  so  prematurely  he  would  undoubtedly  have 
enriched  the  realm  of  horticulture  with  Roses  of  rare 
value. 

Peter  Henderson,  of  New  York,  offers  a  new  Tea 
Rose,  Sunset,  a  sport  from  Perle  des  Jardins,  which  it 
resembles  in  all  points  save  color. 

Merveille  de  Lyon  has  figured  at  nearly  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  French  and  English  Rose  shows  of  the  past  season, 
and  the  general  verdict  is  “a  magnificent  rose.”  My 
own  experience  of  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  thorough 
to  enable  me  to  speak  in  positive  terms.  I  received  a 
budded  plant  in  the  spring,  which  was  placed  in  the 
open  ground  and  grew  with  vigor,  producing  a  solitary 
flower.  As  the  plant  was  small  I  could  not,  of  course, 
expect  under  such  circumstances  that  it  could  display 


its  full  powers,  and  it  should  have  been  my  duty  to  re¬ 
morselessly  snip  off  the  precocious  bud  immediately  on 
its  appearance.  But  my  impatience  to  behold  even  an 
indifferent  specimen  of  this  famous  Rose  was  so  great 
that  I  permitted  it  to  remain.  When  the  proper  moment 
arrived  it  opened  perfectly,  and  though  of  a  fair  size,  it 
was  not,  of  course,  nearly  so  large  a  flower  as  a  well- 
established  plant  would  have  produced.  It  was  full 
and  cup-shaped,  white  on  opening,  thereafter  gradually 
assuming  a  delicate  rosy  flush,  beginning  in  the  centre, 
and  on  the  whole  was  exceedingly  beautiful.  The 
quality  that  struck  me  in  an  especial  manner  was  the 
wonderful  and  almost  leathery  consistency  of  petal, 
which  enabled  the  flower  to  retain  its  shape  and  fresh¬ 
ness  quite  beyond  the  time  usually  allotted  to  ordinary 
roses,  which  is  a  precious  quality  when  the  flowers  are 
to  be  used  for  personal  adornment.  This  Rose 
has  been  frequently  announced  as  a  sport,  from 
the  Baroness  Rothschild,  but  the  grower,  M.  Pernet, 
distinctly  claims  it  to. be  a  seedling  from  that  variety, 
which  I  believe  to  be  correct.  With  me  it  shows  more 
vigor  than  the  parent  plant,  although  it  displays  other 
kindred  characteristics. 

The  Polyantha  Roses  have  already  acquired  great  pop¬ 
ularity,  now  occupy  a  well-defined  position  in  public 
favor,  and  have  evidently,  like  Artemus  Ward’s  cous¬ 
ins,  “  come  to  stay.”  The  flowers  are  so  pretty  and 
charming,  so  well  adapted  to  pot  culture,  and  bloom  so 
profusely  either  in  pots  or  the  open  ground,  that  they 
cannot  fail  to  please  the  most  exacting  of  amateurs.  Ma 
Paquerette,  Mignonette,  Anna  Maria  de  Montravel,  and 
Madlle.  Cecile  Brunner  are  now  pretty  thoroughly  dis¬ 
tributed.  Among  the  new  Roses  of  this  year,  this  class 
is  represented  by  the  following  novelties:  Jeanne  Dri- 
von,  raised  by  Schwartz.  The  plant  is  dwarf,  flower 
very  double,  resembling  in  form  a  Camellia  Balsam, 
the  color  white,  shaded  and  bordered  with  rose..  The 
most  original  acquisition  in  this  family  is  presented  by 
F.  Dubreuil  of  Lyons.  This  is  named  Perle  d’Or,  and  is 
described  as  blooming  with  even  greater  freedom  than 
its  predecessors,  whilst  the  flowers  are  somewhat  larger 
and  finer  shaded.  It  blooms  in  corymbs  containing 
from  twenty  to  thirty  flowers.  These  are  all  excellent 
qualities,  but  the  color  renders  this  Rose  still  more  de¬ 
sirable,  for  it  is  nankeen  yellow,  with  orange  centre, 
just  the  color  to  add  variety  to  the  class. 

For  corsage  flowers  the  new  dark  Teas  are  all  the  rage 
in  Paris,  as  also  are  the  buds  of  the  hybrid  Remontant 
Paul  Neyron,  which,  though  rather  coarse  in  texture  and 
defective  in  form,  when  full  blown  is  nevertheless  ex¬ 
ceedingly  graceful  and  pleasing  in  the  bud,  and  is 
eagerly  sought  for.  The  growers  of  La  Brie  furnish 
immense  quantities  of  these  buds  to  the  Paris  florists. 

For  a  Rose  hedge  nothing  can  excel  that  fine  old  Rose, 
Madame  Plantier,  it  possesses  so  many  good  qualities  to 
recommend  it  for  such  purpose,  vigorous,  ramified  and 
rampant  growth,  prodigal  bloom,  lovely  flowers,  and 
extreme  hardiness,  though  in  the  Northern  States  it  is 
no  disadvantage  to  bend  it  down  and  cover  loosely  with 
whatever  material  may  be  most  convenient.  A  short 
hedge  formed  of  this  Rose,  closely  planted,  was  a  sight 
last  June  worth  going  miles  to  see,  the  foliage  a  com¬ 
pact  rounded  mass  of  green  covered  with  clusters  of 
pure  white  Roses,  to  be  counted  by  thousands. 

Many  persons  are  led  to  abandon  the  culture  of  Roses, 
while  others  are  discouraged  from  attempting  it  solely 
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by  the  ravages  of  the  Rose  slug.  Yet  it  is  not  at  all  a  diffi¬ 
cult  matter  to  arrest  the  career  of  this  voracious  pest, 
and  that,  too,  without  having  recourse  to  expensive 
compounds  or  horticultural  nostrums.  For  instance, 
we  may  take  four  ounces  of  powdered  Hellebore,  cost¬ 
ing,  say  six  cents — provided  your  druggist  has  a  con¬ 
science.  We  place  the  Hellebore  in  a  common  wooden 
or  any  other  kind  of  a  pail  which  will  hold  about 
twelve  quarts,  then  pour  in  two  quarts  boiling  water, 
let  this  stand  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  then  fill  up  the  pail 
with  cold  water.  With  this  quantity  of  the  decoction, 
from  thirty  to  forty  Rose  bushes  may  be  thoroughly  gone 
over,  and  the  result  will  be  the  sudden  and  complete 
destruction  of  the  slugs.  The  most  economical  and 
effectual  manner  in  which  to  apply  the  preparation  is 
to  use  for  the  purpose  a  small  whisk  broom.  It  is  much 
preferable  to  a  watering-pot,  for  the  reason  that  we  can 
apply  the  remedy  to  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves,  a 
piece  of  strategy  not  to  to  be  neglected  if  we  wish  to 
rout  the  enemy  all  along  the  line.  One  such  sprinkling 
is  often  sufficient  for  the  season,  while  never  more  than 
two  are  required. 

Another  trial  common  to  all  amateurs  of  ordinary 
experience  is  caused  by  that  insidious  foe,  mildew. 
Sulphur  and  lime  water,  weak  brine  and  all  the  other 
“  infallible  remedies,”  often  fail  to  arrest  its  destructive 
march.  Though  some  particular  varieties  are  more 


subject  to  mildew  than  others,  yet  in  a  wet  season  it 
distributes  its  attacks  with  great  impartiality.  I  have 
succeeded  in  battling  against  it  on  several  occasions, 
when  the  plants  were  small,  by  simply  rubbing  it  off 
with  the  thumb  and  finger  immediately  on  its  first  and 
subsequent  appearance.  By  patient  persistence  an 
eventual  victory  may  be  scored,  but  when  the  mass  of 
foliage  is  considerable  of  course  this  system  would  in¬ 
volve  too  much  labor.  Solid  happiness,  superlative  in 
degree  and  boundless  in  extent,  can  be  secured  by  any 
amateur  of  Roses  (and  even  by  ordinary  mortals,  for 
that  matter)  who  may  choose  to  straightway  procure 
those  hybrid  Remontants  known  to  fame  as  Baron  de 
Bonstetten  and  Baroness  Rothschild.  The  “too,  too 
utter  ”  and  unutterable  magnificence  of  color  displayed 
by  the  gorgeous  Baron  forms  an  admirable  foil  to  set 
off  the  exquisitely  transparent  purity  of  shade  which 
distinguishes  the  entrancing  Baroness.  As  to  the  Baron, 
when  you  get  him  make  haste  to  enjoy  his  beauty  while 
you  may,  for,  in  common  with  all  dark  Roses,  he  pos¬ 
sesses  in  the  impetuous  sun  an  admirer,  before  whose 
beaming  ardor  and  fiery  glances  the  beauty  which  so 
charms  us  quickly  fades  away,  leaving  to  “point  the 
moral  and  adorn  the  tale”  a  wreck  of  crisped  and 
shrivelled  petals.  Seen  in  the  morning,  its  rich  and 
striking  loveliness  would  throw  the  staidest  Quaker 
into  gushing  ecstacies.  F.  Lance. 


THE  AGERATUM. 


The  Ageratums  are  a  class  of  greenhouse  perennial 
or  garden  half-hardy  annual  plants  of  Mexican  origin, 
belonging  to  the  Natural  Order  Composites.  They  are, 
as  a  class,  plants  of  erect,  bushy  habit,  with  opposite, 
mostly  cordate  bright-green  leaves,  producing  their 
brush-like  blue  or  white  flowers  in  terminal  corymbs 
in  the  greatest  profusion  from  July  until  frost,  and 
when  grown  as  greenhouse  plants  from  October  until 
April.  They  are  indeed  old  garden  favorites,  and  can 
be  used  for  bedding  or  massing  purposes  as  well  as  for 
forming  blue  or  white  ribbon  lines,  while  their  cut 
flowers  can  be  used  to  good  advantage  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  for  with  a  little  care  and  attention  they  will 
last  for  a  week  or  more,  and  it  may  be  well  to  mention 
that  their  blue  flowers  change  to  a  beautiful  mauve 
when  seen  by  candle-light.  The  Ageratums  are  popu¬ 
lar  plants  with  our  florists  on  account  of  the  ease  with 
which  they  can  be  cultivated,  the  immense  quantities 
of  flowers  which  they  produce,  and  the  length  of  time 
the  flowers  remain  in  perfection  after  they  have  been 
gathered. 

When  grown  in  the  flower-border  or  for  ribbon-lines, 
massing  or  bedding  they  should  be  given  a  well-en¬ 
riched,  deep  soil,  and  copious  waterings  during  seasons 
of  drought;  pinch  back  the  leading  shoots  if  necessary 
to  keep  the  plants  in  shape,  and  if  possible  remove  all 
flowers  as  soon  as  they  commence  to  fade.  In  the 
greenhouse  they  should  be  planted  out  on  the  benches 
in  ordinary  potting  soil.  Water  should  be  liberally 
supplied,  and  the  young  plants  frequently  syringed  in 
order  to  prevent  the  attacks  of  the  red  spider,  to  which 
pest  it  is  unfortunately  very  subject  when  grown  under 
glass.  A  weekly  watering  of  liquid  manure  is  also 


very  beneficial.  Propagation  is  effected  by  seeds 
and  cuttings,  the  latter  being  the  best  method  of 
perpetuating  the  several  named  varieties.  The  seed 
can  be  sown  about  the  first'  of  April  in  a  shallow 
box  of  light,  rich  soil  placed  in  a  gentle  hot-bed; 
sow  thinly,  and  cover  with  a  mere  dusting  of  light  soil. 
Keep  close  and  moist  until  the  young  plants  are  strong 
enough  to  handle,  when  they  should  be  transferred 
into  other  boxes  similarly  prepared,  placing  the  plants 
two  or  three  inches  apart  each  way.  Or  they  can  be 
potted  off  into  two  or  three-inch  pots.  Keep  close  and 
moist  until  well  established,  then  gradually  expose  to 
the  open  air,  and  plant  out  when  all  danger  of  frost  is 
over,  which  in  this  vicinity  is  about  the  10th  of  May. 
Or  the  seed  can  be  sown  in  a  cold  frame  after  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  April,  and  the  young  plants  treated  as  above  ad¬ 
vised,  but  they  will  not  flower  as  early.  Or  cuttings  of 
the  half -ripened  wood  can  be  placed  in  sand  in  gentle 
heat  about  the  10th,  of  April,  and  when  rooted  treated 
as  advised  for  those  raised  from  seed.  If  the  plants 
are  wanted  for  the  green-house  for  winter  flowering,  a 
few  of  the  most  promising  should  be  selected  and 
planted  in  a  situation  where  they  can  be  properly  cared 
for  during  the  summer  season.  Keep  them  well 
pinched  in,  and  all  flowering  shoots  removed,  until 
they  are  wanted  for  the  house.  About  the  first  of 
September  they  can  be  removed  to  their  winter  quar¬ 
ters,  planted  out  on  the  bench  of  the  green-house,  or 
else  potted  into  pots  of  a  suitable  size.  If  pots  are 
used,  however,  they  will  not  flower  so  freely.  Of  late 
considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  Ageratum,  and  the  result  is  that  we  have 
quite  a  number  of  different  and  distinct  (so-called) 
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varieties,  but  really  there  is  but  little  or  no  difference 
between  many  of  them,  but  a  selection  of  one  or  more 
from  the  following  descriptive  list  will  prove  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  satisfactory: 

A.  Mexicanum.  Flowers  lavender  blue;  the  plant 
attains  a  height  of  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  feet  in 
height. 

A.  Mexicanum  album.  Resembles  the  above  in  all 
particulars  excepting  in  the  color  of  the  flowers,  which 
are  of  a  bluish  white.  This  and  the  above  are  suitable 
for  open-air  culture  only. 

A.  Mexicanum  variegatum,  a  variety  of  A.  Mexica¬ 
num.  having  leaves  distinctly  margined  with  creamy 
white.  A  very  desirable  and  effective  decorative  plant, 
succeeding  well  in  the  open  air  if  given  a  very  deep 
soil  and  copious  waterings  during  dry  weather.  Propa¬ 
gation  is  effected  by  cuttings  only. 

A.  Lasseauxi.  A  very  beautiful  variety  from  Buenos 
Ayres,  growing  about  a 'foot  and  a  half  in  height;  the 
flowers  are  of  a  delicate  shade  of  Rose. 

A.  Imperial  Dwarf.  A  variety  of  dwarf,  compact 
habit,  growing  about  a  foot  in  height  and  having  blue 
flowers. 

A.  Imperial  Dwarf,  white.  This  variety  proves  to  be 


identical  with  Wendland’s  dwarf  white.  It  is  a  variety 
of  the  above,  with  pure  white  flowers.  These  two  varie¬ 
ties  are  the  very  best  for  winter  flowering,  and  are  also 
excellent  bedding  plants. 

A.  Tom  Thumb.  A  variety  of  dwarf,  compact  habit 
growing  from  four  to  five  inches  in  height.  The  flow¬ 
ers  which  are  produced  in  the  greatest  profusion,  are  of 
a  pale  or  porcelain  blue. 

A.  Tom  Thumb,  white.  Similar  in  all  respects  except 
in  the  color  of  its  flowers,  which  are  of  a  bluish  white. 

A.  John  Douglas.  This  is  considered  the  best  blue  for 
ribbon  lines  and  massing.  It  grows  about  nine  inches 
in  height,  and  is  of  very  compact  habit.  Although  I  have 
described  some  of  the  varieties  as  producing  blue  flow¬ 
ers,  it  may  be  proper  to  say  that  they  are  not  really 
blue,  but  rather  of  a  lavender  color,  and  cultivators 
will  do  well  to  bear  this  in  mind.  And  as  a  guide  to 
the  inexperienced,  I  should  have  mentioned  the  fact 
that  when  the  plants  are  removed  to  the  places  they 
are  intended  to  occupy  they  should  be  placed  from  one 
foot  to  six  inches  apart  each  way,  according  to  the 
height  of  growth  to  which  the  respective  varieties 
attain.  Chas.  E.  Parnell. 

Queens,  L.  I. 


HARDY  CLIMBERS — •( Contimied ). 

The  Wistaria. 


This  genus  unquestionably  contains  some  of  the  most 
ornamental  hardy  climbers  which  we  possess.  Their 
lovely  panicles  of  dark  purple,  light  purple,  and  pure 
white  flowers,  single  and  double,  produced  in  the  most 
wonderful  profusion  under  almost  any  circumstances, 
are  altogether  without  a  rival.  The  most  interesting  of 
the  species  that  compose  this  genus  are  natives  of  China 
and  Japan,  one  species  only  is  a  native  of  this  country, 
W.  frutescens,  which  is  common  from  Virginia  to 
Illinois  and  southward.  It  is  a  splendid  flowering  plant, 
though  not  as  showy  as  the  Japan  varieties.  It  differs 
also  from  them  in  flowering  after  its  leaves  appear,  a 
valuable  feature,  as  it  keeps  up  a  succession  of  bloom. 
Of  this  there  are  two  or  three  varieties;  one  with  nearly 
white  flowers,  and  one,  W.  magnifica,  a  late-flowering 
variety,  with  purple  flowers. 

The  Chinese  variety,  W.  Sinensis,  is  the  most  vigorous 
and  'rapid-growing  of  any  of  the  species;  it  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  England  in  1816,  and  was  for  a  long  time 
grown  as  a  greenhouse  plant,  until  it  was  accidentally 
found  to  be  hardy.  There  is  no  twiner  that  will  mount  so 
rapidly,  or  that  will  cover  so  great  a  space.  Planted  at  the 
foot  of  a  lightning-rod,  it  has  been  seen  to  mount  to  the 
top  of  a  five-story  house  within  four  years  after  plant¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Fortune,  the  great  botanist,  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  of  a  famous  vine  which  he  saw  in  a  Japanese  city : 
“On  our  way  we  called  at  Nauka  Nobu  to  see  a  large 
specimen  of  Wistaria  Sinensis,  which  was  one  of  the 
lions  in  this  part  of  the  country.  It  was  evidently  of 
great  age.  It  (the  trunk)  measured  at  three  feet  from 
the  ground,  seven  feet  in  circumference,  and  covered  a 
space  of  trellis  work  60  x  103  feet.  The  trellis  was  about 
eight  feet  in  height,  and  many  thousands  of  long  ra¬ 
cemes  of  blossoms  hung  down  nearly  half-way  to  i  he 


ground.  One  of  them  which  I  measured  was  three  feet 
six  inches  in  length.  The  thousands  of  long,  drooping 
lilac  racemes  had  a  most  extraordinary  and  beautiful 
appearance.” 

There  are  now  many  species  and  varieties  under  cul¬ 
tivation.  In  1844,  W.  Sinensis  alba,  a  variety  of  the 
above  was  introduced,  and  is  a  plant  of  rare  beauty. 
It  is  quite  as  rapid  a  grower  as  the  foregoing,  and  pro¬ 
duces  its  pure  white  flowers  as  freely.  The  effect  pro¬ 
duced  by  growing  the  two  together  on  the  same  support 
is  very  pleasing. 

A  variety  with  double  flowers  was  introduced  from 
Japan,  its  native  country,  in  1869,  by  Francis  Parkman, 
Esq.,  of  Boston.  The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  quite 
fragrant,  and  very  beautiful.  W.  brachybotria  is  a 
variety  with  shorter  racemes  of  more  fragrant  light-blue 
flowers.  W.  brachybotria  rubra,  is  a  pleasing  variety, 
with  reddish-purple  flowers. 

The  Japanese  Wistarias  are  much  finer  than  the 
Chinese.  A  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Thomas  Hogg  sent  home 
from  Japan  a  very  choice  collection,  and  among  them 
W.  Japonica,  with  purple  flowers;  W.  Japonica  alba, 
with  white  flowers;  (this  species  we  consider  identical 
with  W.  Sinensis  alba).  W.  Longi-raccmosa,  purple, 
with  panicles  of  immense  length;  also  a  double  variety 
of  this  with  fragrant  flowers.  In  addition  to  these  he 
sent  a  species  with  glossy  leaves  dotted  with  gold;  and 
another  species,  a  very  delicate  grower,  the  stems  of 
which  are  not  larger  than  goose-quills.  The  leaves  of 
this  are  very  small,  and  the  racemes  of  flowers  only 
three  or  four  inches  long.  The  flowers  are  pure  white, 
and  are  produced  in  July  and  August. 

To  many,  cultural  instructions  for  this  family  of 
plants  would  seem  superfluous,  yet  it  is  our  experience 
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that  the  more  common  the  plant,  the  more  inquiries 
there  are  concerning  it;  the  reason  for  this  is  simple 
enough,  from  the  fact  that  many  plants  that  thrive 
luxuriously  in  one  place  will  not  in  another.  This  is 
particularly  so  with  the  Wistaria,  a  plant  that  is  so 
hardy  and  so  rampant  a  grower,  that  success  seems 
assured  by  simply  planting  and  leaving  it  to  take  care 
of  itself.  It  will  not,  however,  always  do  that.  The 
writer  once  caused  one  to  be  planted  on  the  east  side  of 
a  city  house,  and  at  the  same  time  one  on  the  west  side. 
Both  plants  were  pot  grown,  and  as  nearly  alike  as  two 
plants  could  well  be;  the  same  care  was  taken  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  soil,  and  in  the  planting,  but  the  plant  on 
the  west  side  grew  to  the  top  of  the  house  in  three 
years,  while  the  one  on  the  east  side  had  not  grown 
three  inches.  The  cause  for  this  difference  we  could 
never  ascertain.  Our  experience,  we  find,  has  been  shared 
by  many  others;  hence  the  inquiries  in  regard  to  cul¬ 
ture.  We  do  not  think  a  difference  in  soil  has  much  to 
do  with  the  growth  of  this  plant.  We  have  seen  it  in 
all  soils,  from  the  hardest  clay  to  coarse  sand,  and  have 
known  it  to  grow  rapidly  in  either,  and  have  seen  it  re¬ 
fuse  to  grow  in  each;  where  anything  will  grow  the 
Wisteria  will.  To  train  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  them  ornamental,  and  at  the  same  time  floriferous, 
requires  so  little  art. 

The  Wistaria  can  be  trained  into  any  desired  shape; 
it  can  be  made  useful  as  a  pillar  plant:  it  is  well  adapted 
for  covering  trellisis  or  sides  of  buildings;  it  is  admir¬ 
ably  adapted  for  a  standard  plant  on  the  lawn,  and,  in 
fact,  it  is  so  obliging  that  it  can  be  made  to  assume  any 
desired  shape  or  form.  When  it  is  decided  what  form 
is  wanted,  the  first  step  is  to  put  up  rods  or  other  sup¬ 
ports  on  which  to  fasten  the  young  growths.  As  it  is  a 
twiner  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  it  is  sure  to 
follow  any  lead  or  support  furnished.  When  sufficient 
leaders  have  commenced  their  growth,  all  others  should 


be  cut  away  as  fast  as  they  appear,  in  order  that  the 
whole  strength  may  go  wheie  it  is  wanted,  and  to  save 
cutting  away  after  the  stems  have  made  a  useless 
growth.  In  order  to  bring  the  plant  into  flower,  syste¬ 
matic  pruning  will  be  necessary,  and  it  must  be  done 
on  the  same  principle  that  we  trim  our  Apple-trees. 
Although  the  Wistaria  is  a  climbing-plant  like  the 
Grapevine,  it  produces  its  flowers  from  old  spurs,  like 
the  Apple,  Peach  or  Pear  trees.  About  the  first  of  July, 
or  at  least  during  the  month,  all  the  laterals  on  the  main 
or  leading  stems  should  be  cut  back  within  a  few  inches 
of  the  main  stem,  in  order  to  check  active  growth. 
These  shoots  will  again  break  into  growth  from  the  buds 
just  behind  where  the  shoot  was  cut  off,  and  after  having 
made  a  few  inches  growth  they  should  also  be  stopped 
in  the  same  way.  The  result  will  be  the  formation  of 
flower  spurs  at  the  foot  of  the  shoot  first  shortened. 
In  the  spring  following  these  shoots  are  to  be  cut  back 
to  within  five  or  six  eyes  of  the  main  stem,  and  the 
young  shoots  from  these  eyes  are  then  to  be  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  those  of  the  previous  year — and  so  on 
year  after  year.  By  following  this  course  of  treatment 
ten  continuous  wreaths  of  flowers  will  be  produced, 
and  the  too  frequent  complaint  “that  my  Wistaria 
does  not  bloom,”  will  no  longer  be  heard. 

The  standard  form  for  lawn  decoration  may  be  se¬ 
cured  in  the  same  manner.  On  Mr.  Dana’s  place  at 
Dosoris,  L.  I.,  there  are  several  of  these  forms,  at  a 
distance  resembling  some  fine  shade  trees.  Their 
trunks  are  about  four  inches  in  diameter  and  six  feet 
high,  bearing  well-formed,  massive  heads  about  eight 
feet  in  diameter.  We  saw  them  last  year  in  full  bloom, 
and  more  beautiful  plants,  covered  with  their  long 
panicles  of  flowers,  it  has  never  been  our  pleasure  to 
see.  When  grown  in  bush  form,  for  single  plants  on 
the  lawn,  having  several  stems,  with  heads  united, 
they  are  equally  beautiful  objects. 


THE  OLEANDER. 


This  beautiful  shrub  belongs  to  the  Dog-bane  family, 
and  is  poisonous.  It  is  found  in  the  Levant,  and  some 
parts  of  Palestine.  In  Florida  it  is  so  common  as  to  be 
little  esteemed.  It  grows  in  hedges  and  groves,  and 
often  attains  a  height  of  twenty-five  and  thirty  feet. 
Galveston  is  called  the  Oleander  City  because  it  grows 
there  so  abundantly.  They  are  planted  in  rows  on  the 
outer  edge  of  the  sidewalk,  and  just  inside  of  the  fence 
of  many  residences,  so  that  they  form  a  perfect  arch, 
and  are  laden  with  bloom  for  several  months.  The  red 
is  the  most  common  variety,  and  is  the  hardiest,  though 
the  white  is  by  no  means  rare.  Galveston,  Texas,  is 
situated  on  an  island  of  the  same  name.  The  soil  is 
sand,  with  a  mixture  of  decayed  vegetable  matter. 

In  starting  Oleanders,  after  they  have  attained  a 
height  of  eight  or  ten  inches,  it  is  best  to  pinch  off  the 
stalk  above  the  second  or  third  joint,  and  this  will 
force  it  to  branch;  after  these  shoots  are  sufficiently 
grown,  pinch  them  back,  and  thus  a  thick  bushy  plant 
will  result,  and  blossoms  be  much  more  abundant. 

Probably  had  I  headed  this  article  Nerium,  mauy  of 
my  readers  would  not  have  known  to  what  I  had  refer¬ 
ence,  but  Oleanders  are  sometimes  classed  under  that 
head.  They  are  in  some  places  called  the  South  Sea 


Rose.  Here  at  the  North  we  rarely  find  other  than  the 
red  or  rose  color,  but  there  are  numerous  beautiful  va¬ 
rieties  ;  of  a  few  of  these  we  will  give  the  names.  At- 
ropurpurea  plenum  is  a  double  flower,  of  a  rich,  dark- 
purple  color  ;  Cardinale,  rich  double  vermilion,  beauti¬ 
fully  shaded  ;  Gloriosum,  large  double  flow'ers  of  a 
brilliant  cherry  crimson ;  Prof.  Durand,  pale  yellow, 
semi-double ;  Flavum  duplex,  semi-double,  pale  sul¬ 
phur  ;  Lilian  Henderson,  the  most  prolific  bloomer 
and  finest  of  the  white-flowered  varieties:  the  flowers 
are  double,  full-petaled,  rose-like  in  form,  deliciously 
fragrant. 

On  small  plants  the  double  varieties  frequently 
produce  semi-double  flowers,  so  one  must  not  think 
they  have  been  deceived,  should  this  be  their  ex¬ 
perience. 

Oleanders  require  much  moisture;  that  probably  is 
why  they  are  botanieally  termed  Nerium,  from  the 
Greek  neros,  humid.  I  bed  mine  out  in  the  summer, 
and  think  it  is  better  than  to  keep  them  in  pots.  I  find 
they  root  readily  from  cuttings  placed  in  a  bottle  of 
salt  water,  and  kept  in  a  sunny  window.  All  of  the 
leaves  excepting  two  or  three  at  the  tip  of  the  slip, 
should  be  removed.  Mrs.  M.  D.  Wellcome. 


YELLOW  WATER-LILIES. 


Several  years  ago  a  writer  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
discoursed  very  pleasantly  upon  the  charms  of  our 
native  white  Water-Lily.  After  mentioning  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  other  wild-flowers,  which  grew  upon  the  banks 
of  a  Lily-pond,  he  writes  thus :  ‘  ‘  These  all  crowd  around 
the  brink  and  watch  day  and  night  the  opening  and 
closing  of  the  Water-Lilies.  Meanwhile,  upon  the 
waters,  our  queen  keeps  her  chosen  court,  nor  can  one 
of  these  mere  land-loving  blossoms  touch  the  hem  of 
her  garment.  In  truth  she  bears  no  sister  near  her 
throne.  Her  humble  cousin,  the  yellow  Nuphar  keeps 
continually  aloof,  as  becomes  a  poor  relation,  though 
created  from  the  self-same  mud — a  fact  which  Haw¬ 
thorne  has  beautifully  moralized.  Undisturbed,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Water-Lily  keeps  her  fragrant  court,  with  few 
attendants.” 

It  is  quite  evident  that  when  the  above  was  written, 
the  writer  was  not  aware  of  the  existence,  as  a  perma¬ 
nent  variety,  of  that  lovely  child  of  “our  queen,”  the 
beautiful  rose -colored  Water-Lily  of  Cape  Cod  — 
Nymphcea  Odorata  Rosea.  Nor  was  he  aware  of  the 
existence  of  a  comparatively  new  species,  Nymphcea 
flava,  the  yellow  Water-Lily  of  Florida.  In  our  estima¬ 
tion  this  latter  species  is  not  unworthy  to  be  called  a 
sister  of  Nymphcea  odorata.  It  has  been  in  cultivation 
for  several  years  in  the  Northern  States,  but  often  with 
indifferent  success  as  regards  flowering.  So  long  as  we 
kept  it  coddled  in  pots  and  tubs,  we  never  had  a  flower. 
In  the  spring  of  1882,  several  roots  were  planted  in  one 
corner  of  our  artificial  Lily-pond,  where  the  soil  was  very 
rich,  and  the  water  two  feet  deep.  It  grew  finely  that 
season  and  produced  a  few  flowers.  It  was  left  out  the 
next  winter  and  proved  to  be  perfectly  hardy.  During 
the  summer  of  1883  it  flowered  most  abundantly,  quite 
as  freely  as  Nymphcea  odorata  in  a  wild  state.  The  flow¬ 
ers  were  three  to  four  inches  across,  of  a  bright  canary- 
yellow  color,  with  deeper- colored  stamens,  and  emit  a 
most  delicious  perfume,  resembling  somewhat  that  of 
the  common  Locust-tree  blossom  (Robinia  pseudacacia). 
The  foliage  also  was  several  times  larger  than  when  the 
plant  was  grown  in  a  pot,  being  six  or  seven  inches  in 
diameter.  This  plant  is  very  peculiar  in  habit,  and  is 
quite  distinct  in  several  respects  from  N.  odorata.  Its 
rhizomes,  or  tubers,  are  covered  with  warty  protuber¬ 
ances,  and  look  something  like  ears  of  pop-corn.  Instead 
of  growing  horizontally  in  the  mud,  they  assume  a  ver¬ 
tical  position,  the  leaves  and  flowers  ascending  from 
the  top  of  the  tuber.  These  latter  send  out,  just  under 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  runners,  which  produce  new 


plants  at  their  joint,  in  the  same  manner  that  straw¬ 
berry  plants  do  on  terra  firma.  Thus  it  will  be  seen, 
that  to  keep  it  within  proper  limits  in  a  Lily-garden,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  surround  it  with  a  curb  of  brick  or 
wood,  extending  an  inch  or  two  above  the  soil  in  which 
it  is  planted.  Mr.  William  Falconer,  while  at  the  Bo¬ 
tanical  Garden  at  Cambridge,  Mass. ,  left  it  out  in  a 
pond  several  winters,  and  it  proved  hardy  there.  I  see 
no  reason  why  it  cannot  be  successfully  grown  in  any 
location  where  N.  odorata  flourishes.  ' 

Another  charming  yellow-flowered  aquatic  is  Limno- 
charis  Humboldtii,  which  we  have  christened  the  Water- 
Poppy.  Its  pretty  foliage  is  elliptical  in  shape,  two  or 
three  inches  long,  and  floats  on  the  surface  like  a  Water- 
Lily  leaf.  The  flowers  are  produced  singly,  on  stems 
reaching  a  few  inches  above  the  water  and  are  almost 
like  the  California  Poppy  (Eschscholtzia)  in  form  and  size,, 
but  of  a  handsome  lemon  color,  with  a  cluster  of  short, 
black  stamens  in  the  centre.  They  last  only  one  day, 
but  are  produced  in  abundance  during  the  whole  sum¬ 
mer.  It  can  be  successfully  grown  in  a  half-barrel  half- 
filled  with  soil,  kept  filled  with  water  and  in  a  sunny 
position.  If  grown  in  a  fountain  basin,  or  Lily-garden, 
it  should  be  arranged  so  as  to  have  only  from  four  to 
six  inches  of  water  above  the  soil.  It  must  be  wintered 
in  a  tub  of  water  in  the  greenhouse,  and  is  the  most 
easily  managed  of  all  tender  aquatics.  It  was  discover¬ 
ed  in  South  America  by  Humboldt,  the  naturalist. 
Limnocharis  Plumieri  is  another  of  the  same  family, 
but,  instead  of  floating,  its  leaves  stand  out  of  the  water 
on  footstalks  fifteen  inches  high.  They  are  roundish  in 
shape,  about  six  or  seven  inches  across,  and  of  a  lovely, 
rich,  yellowish  green.  The  flowers  are  borne  on  tall 
scapes,  straw  color,  smaller  than  those  of  L.  Hum¬ 
boldtii,  but  the  plant  is  worth  cultivating  for  variety. 

Limnanthemum  nymphceoides  (Villarsia)  is  the  Euro¬ 
pean  relative  of  the  Floating  Heart,  which  was  so 
graphically  described  and  figured  in  the  Cabinet  for 
August,  1883.  It  is  a  larger-growing  plant,  with 
Nymphsea-like  leaves,  variegated  with  brown.  The 
flowers,  which  are  produced  very  freely,  are  about  an 
inch  across,  of  a  golden-yellow  color,  beautifully 
fringed  and  stand  erect  like  the  Water-Poppies.  It  has 
a  decided  preference  for  ^hallow  water,  and  among 
ornamental  aquatics  is  the  hardiest  one  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  enduring  actual  freezing  without  in¬ 
jury;  though  if  the  water  should  be  drawn  oil  the  plant 
in  autumn,  it  would  be  best  to  cover  it  with  a  little  soil 
or  litter.  E.  D.  Sturtevant. 


NEW  CARNATIONS. 


It  is  but  a  few  years  since  the  number  of  varieties  of 
Carnations  worthy  of  distinctive  names  was  exceeding 
small,  numbering  less  than  a  dozen  in  fact,  less  than 
twenty  years  ago,  but  two  or  three  varieties  were 
grown  for  florists’  use.  The  rapidity  with  which  new 
and  beautiful  sorts  can  be  grown  from  seed,  has  stimu¬ 


lated  many  specialists  in  floriculture,  to  remarkable 
activity  in  the  development  of  this  popular  and  useful 
flower;  so  that  the  number  of  really  fine  varieties  is  al¬ 
most  interminable  and  their  characteristic  distinctions 
indefinable.  With  each  season  new  varieties  of  ex¬ 
cellence  are  introduced,  some  of  which  are  really 
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“Garfield  Cabinet  Set”  cf  New  Carnations. 


valuable  acquisitions,  while  others,  for  a  season,  seem  Cabinet  Set.”  All  these  have  remarkably  fine  flowers, 
to  do  well,  but  prove  short-lived  and  unprofitable.  as  our  illustration  will  show.  The  set  compfises 


John  Lewis  Childs,  of  Queens,  N.  Y.,  sends  out  this  flowers,  pure  white,  scarlet,  crimson,  white  with  rose- 

year  seven  new  varieties,  which  he  calls  the  “Garfield  shadings,  white  striped  with  scarlet  and  crimson,  and 
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solferino.  For  an  amateur’s  collection,  these  varieties 
are  all  that  could  be  desired.  For  florists’  use,  they 
have  not  been  long  enough  under  cultivation  to  test 
their  merits,  which  is  a  severe  one,  as  a  Car¬ 


nation  to  be  of  value  as  a  cut^  flower,  must  not 
only  be  a  free  bloomer,  but  a  vigorous  grower, 
with  well-defined  flowers  of  good  size,  and  those  of 
good  substance. 


NIGHT-BLOOMING  CEREUS. 


How  often  have  I  been  delighted  to  visit  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  intelligent  cultivator  of  plants,  to  be  warmed 
by  his  enthusiasm,  to  impart  mutual  instruction,  and  to 
share  the  pure  pleasure  arising  from  the  contemplation 
of  the  floral  beauties  of  Nature.  When  we  take  a  view 
of  the  floral  display  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  how  can 
the  human  mind  be  otherwise  than  interested?  The 
grotesque  forms  of  some  excite  our  wonder,  the  gorgeous 
display  of  others  our  admiration,  the  graceful  and  ele¬ 
gant  bespeak  our  esteem,  and  the  fragile  and  lowly  com¬ 
mand  our  care. 

When  the  magnificent  flowers  of  Cereus  grandiflorus 
.are  expanded  they  attract  the  admiration  of  everybody; 
it  never  opens  its  blossoms  whilst  under  the  direct  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  sun’s  rays,  and  closes  them  never  to  open 
again  as  soon  the  beams  of  the  morning  sun  glance  upon 
the  house  in  which  they  are  grown.  I  prefer  growing 
this  Cereus  in  a  pot  to  which  is  affixed  a  cylindrical 
trellis  from  three  to  four  feet  high.  The  plant  can  then 
be  moved  to  the  positions  best  adapted  for  its  growth,  or 
when  at  rest  during  winter  for  the  maturation  of  the 
sap;  and  when  in  flower  it  may,  with  facility,  be  re¬ 
moved  to  the  drawing-room.  When  in  a  growing  state 
it  delights  in  a  warm,  moist  atmosphere,  where  it  will 
lengthen  its  stems,  or  produce  new  branches  from  one  to 
two  feet  in  length  in  one  season.  These  should  be  tied 
to  the  trellis  as  regular  -as  the  contorted  habit  and 
brittleness  of  the  stems  will  permit.  As  the  stems 
advance  in  growth,  numerous  roots  will  be  protruded 
from  their  under  side,  which  will  eventually  reach  the 
soil  in  the  pot,  and  they  will  materially  assist  in  the 
future  growth  of  the  plant  and  the  development  of  the 
flowers.  As  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  remove  a  plant  of 
this  description  from  one  pot  to  another  when  once 
established  on  the  trellis,  care  should  be  taken  at  first 
to  select  a  pot  of  sufficient  size. 

The  soil  should  be  a  rich  and  friable  loam,  mixed  with 
one-third  well-rotted  and  thoroughly  diied  stable-dung, 
broken  into  small  lumps,  to  which  should  be  added 
pieces  of  old  mortar,  to  secure  a  good  and  sufficient 
drainage  until  the  pot  becomes  filled  with  roots.  When 
the  plant  has  finished  its  growth  for  the  season,  water 
should  be  gradually  withheld;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
necessary  to  keep  it  so  dry  as  to  cause  its  succulent 
stems  to  shrivel.  It  should  be  placed  during  winter 
where  it  can  have  the  full  influence  of  the  sun;  the  top 
of  the  trellis  should  be  about  eighteen  inches  from  the 
glass.  As  the  spring  advances,  the  old  and  well-matured 


stems  acquire  a  purple  tinge,  the  color  being  more  in¬ 
tense  about  those  parts  where  the  flower-buds  develop 
themselves.  About  the  middle  of  May  small  fissures 
will  be  observed  on  the  upper  part  of  the  stems,  from 
which  protrude  what  at  first  appear  to  be  small  balls  of 
coarse,  white  hair,  but  in  which  is  inclosed  the  rudi¬ 
ment  of  the  flower;  the  enlargement  of  these  balls  goes 
on  very  slowly,  becoming  gradually  more  lengthened 
until  they  assume  a  conical  shape.  At  this  period  the 
plant  should  receive  a  generous  treatment;  a  more  lib¬ 
eral  supply  of  water  may  be  given,  with  occasional  ap¬ 
plications  of  liquid  manure.  The  foot-stalk  of  the  flower 
will  now  grow  rapidly  until  it  attains  the  length  of  from 
seven  to  nine  inches,  when  it  will  appear  as  if  covered 
with  scales,  bristled  all  over  with  hairs.  From  the  mid¬ 
dle  to  the  latter  end  of  June  the  first  flowers  generally 
expand,  but  much  depends  on  the  previous  brilliancy  of 
the  weather.  The  flower  usually  begins  to  open  about 
five  p.m.,  but  in  dull  weather  it  may  be  as  late  as  eight 
or  nine  o’clock.  It  is  an  object  of  interest  to  the  curi¬ 
ous  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  expansion  of  the  flower. 
The  calyx  or  outer  segments  may  be  seen  to  move  with 
a  start  or  spring,  now  one,  then  another,  until  they  are 
free  from  each  other;  they  afterward  expand  impercept¬ 
ibly,  each  segment  standing  apart  and  their  points 
slightly  recurved,  forming  a  circle  from  eight  to  ten 
inches  in  diameter.  In  the  meantime  the  petals  slowly 
expand,  and  are  disposed  in  the  shape  of  a  bell  at  the 
tops;  but  they  gradually  lessen  downwards  like  a  fun¬ 
nel,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  inserted  the  numerous 
stamens.  These  are  beautifully  arranged  around  the 
corolla,  but  the  greater  part  lie  on  the  under  petals  and 
surrounding  the  pistils.  The  time  from  the  commence¬ 
ment  to  the  full  expansion  of  the  blossom  is  from  an 
hour  and  a  half  to  two  hours.  The  appearance  of  the 
flower  is  peculiar  and  grand;  the  numerous  narrow  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  calyx,  which  are  yellow  inside,  appear  like 
rays  surrounding  the  corolla,  which  is  itself  a  pure  and 
delicate  white,  changing  to  green  toward  the  bottom  of 
the  tube.  It  possesses  a  perfume  which  will  fiJ  1  the  whole 
house  in  which  it  may  be  grown.  The  plant,  after  the 
flowering  Season  is  over,  should  have  a  short  period  of 
rest  to  recover  its  exhausted  energies,  and  should 
afterward  be  stimulated  with  a  moist  and  high  tem¬ 
perature  to  promote  its  growth,  and  to  fill  its  sap- 
vessels  with  nutritious  sap,  to  be  elaborated  in  due 
time  for  the  production  of  its  splendid  flowers. — Gar¬ 
dener's  Record. 


PLANT  AND  SEED  GROWERS. 

Part  III. 

HIRAM  SIBLEY  &  CO.,  RC CHESTER,  N.  Y.,  AND  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

The  history  of  seed  growing  does  not  record  an  capital  end  and  [carried  it  on,  in  the  magnitude  in 
instance  where  any  individual  has  commenced  at  the  which  tlie'above  firm’is  doing.  In.writing  these  notices, 
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it  is  not  what  any  firm  sells  that  interests  us,  but  what 
they  produce;  it  is  the  industry  rather  than  the  mer¬ 
chant  that  we  wish  to  present  to  our  readers.  As  a 
mercantile  pursuit,  the  seed  business  does  not  differ 
materially  from  that  of  any  other  business.  But  as  an 
industry  it  scarcely  has  a  relative;  the  watchful  care 
the  keen  observation,  the  close  discrimination  combined 
with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  vegetables,  fruits  and 
flowers,  makes  the  growing  of  seeds  an  industry  of  the 
greatest  importance,  as  a  slight  mistake  on  the  part  of 
the  grower  may  destroy  the  year’s  industry  of  the 
market  gardener.  A  gardener  of  any  denomination 
has  conflicts  on  every  side;  every  ill  known  to  horticul¬ 
ture  visits  him  oft  and  frequent,  and  if  to  all  these  his 
Cabbage-seed  produces  Turnips,  or  his  Beets  prove 
Mangels,  his  industry  is  ruined.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the ' 
greatest  importance,  that  whatever  is  grown  for  seed 
should  be  well-grown,  and  absolutely  true  to  name  and 
description.  In  view  of  these  facts,  when  a  stranger  to 
the  business  undertakes  it  and  carries  it  on  in  such  a 
gigantic  scale,  it  shows  at  least  indomitable  persever¬ 
ance  and  courage. 

Among  the  productions  of  this  firm  is  their  Pea  crop, 
which  is  startling  because  of  its  magnitude.  They 
assure  us  they  have  grown  annually  1,500  acres  of  the 
various  kinds,  on  150  of  the  best  farms  on  the  Canada 
shores  of  the  lakes,  where  both  climate  and  soil  are 
admirably  adapted  for  their  most  perfect  development. 
When  we  take  into  consideration  the  amount  of  seed 
that  can  be  grown  on  so  vast  an  area,  and  then  think- 
what  other  large  growers  are  producing,  it  seems  almost 
beyond  the  range  of  possibilities  that  so  much  can  be 
disposed  of. 

On  the  “Burr  Oaks  ”  farm  of  40,000  acres  are  grown 
their  grass  and  grain  seeds,  besides,  those  of  Cucumber, 
Melons,  Beets,  Tomatoes,  etc.,  etc.  On  the  great  Corn 
belt  of  Western  New  York  and  Michigan,  their  im¬ 
mense  stocks  of  Sweet  Corn,  amounting  to  several 
thousand  bushels  are  produced.  This  is  an  important 
item  in  the  seed  trade,  and,  contrary  to  general  opinion, 
land  and  climate  that  will  produce  field  Corn  in  the 
greatest  perfection,  is  by  no  means  adapted  to  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  Sweet  Corn. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  no  given  locality 
is  adapted  to  the  growing  of  all  kinds  of  seeds.  As 
a  rule,  each  locality  has  its  specialty  in  this  great 
industry,  consequently,  their  crops  are  widely  scat¬ 
tered,  which  require  a  vast  number  of  experts  to 


superintend  the  different  branches  of  their  seed-grow . 
ing.  To  Connecticut  they  look  mainly  for  their  Onion 
seed,  to  Long  Island  for  their  Cabbage;  in  fact,  there  is 
not  a  State  in  the  Union  where  seeds  are  not  being 
grown  for  this  firm,  and  under  their  immediate  super¬ 
vision.  Like  all  other  seedsmen,  they  depend  in  a  great 
measure  upon  Europe  for  many  varieties,  as  both  cli¬ 
mate  and  labor,  the  essential  elements  of  seed-growing, 
unite  in  producing  seeds  at  less  cost  than  they  can  be 
produced  in  this  country.  This  applies  principally  to 
such  as  can  only  be  produced  by  cheap  labor,  and  under 
peculiar  climatic  influences.  Prominent  in  these  classes 
are  Radish  and  Cauliflower  among  vegetables,  Asters, 
Calceolarias,  Centaurias,  Stocks,  etc. ,  etc. ,  among  flower 
seeds.  In  exchange  for  the  latter,  the  best  Balsams, 
Zinnias,  Petunias,  Phlox,  Verbenas,  etc.,  are  grown  in 
large  quantities  in  this  country  for  the  European  mar¬ 
ket.  The  law  of  adaptation  is  rigidly  enforced  by  this 
firm;  whatever  can  be  produced  the  best  at  home,  and 
on  their  own  farms  they  produce,  and  depend  upon 
other  lands  and  other  countries  for  such  other  seeds  as 
they  may  require. 

Mr.  Hiram  Sibley,  the  senior  member  of  the  firm,  is 
credited  with  being  the  owner  of  more  cultivated  land 
than  any  other  man  in  America.,  yet  his  ambition  is  to 
be  the  best,  rather  than  the  greatest  farmer.  As  such, 
he  knows  the  value  of  good  seeds,  and  that  without 
such,  however  industrious  and  economical  the  farmer 
or  gardener  may  be,  failure  will  be  the  only  result  of 
his  labor.  This  element  in  his  character  is  essential  in 
the  foundation  upon  which  is  to  be  erected  a  successful 
business  enterprise.  Fully  appreciating  the  necessity  of 
having  all  seeds  true  to  name  and  description,  and  pos¬ 
sessed  of  vitality,  he  early  adopted  the  test  system. 
When  visiting  their  establishment  last  summer,  Mr. 
Libby,  the  superintendent  of  this  department,  took  us 
over  their  trial  grounds,  in  which  there  were  2,800  tests 
of  vegetable  and  farm-seeds,  and  more  than  1,200  of 
flower  seeds. 

The  amount  of  room  required  for  the  storage  and  sale 
of  such  an  enormous  quantity  of  seeds  as  this  firm 
handles,  is  simply  immense.  The  Rochester  warehouse 
comprises  a  floor-space  of  nearly  four  acres,  and  they 
are  now  erecting  in  Chicago  a  warehouse  200  feet 
square,  nine  stories  high,  with  railroad,  canal  and  lake 
facilities  direct  at  their  doors.  The  floors  of  this  ware¬ 
house  will  cover  nearly  eleven  acres,  a  space  seemingly 
sufficient  for  the  seed  business  of  the  whole  world. 


HOW  TO  GET  EARLY  POTATOES. 


The  best  plan  we  have  ever  tried  to  get  “new 
Potatoes  ”  a  few  days  in  advance  of  the  main  crop,  and 
to  be  first  in  the  race — which  is  one  of  the  many  plea¬ 
sures  in  gardening — is  to  select  medium-sized  Potatoes, 
and  put  them  in  a  box  of  Sphagnum  Moss,  or  if  that 
cannot  be  obtained,  saw-dust  or  common  garden  soil 
will  answer;  place  the  potatoes  seed  end  up,  and  fill  be¬ 
tween  and  under  them  with  the  moss,  leaving  only  the 
tip  of  the  Potato  exposed.  This  will  cause  the  leading 
eye  to  sprout,  which  takes  most  of  the  nourishment 
from  the  tuber,  and,  consequently  is  much  stronger  than 


it  would  be  if  the  other  eyes  produced  plants.  These 
should  be  started  about  a  month  earlier  than  the  usual 
planting  time.  The  boxes  of  tubers  may  be  placed  in 
a  hot-bed,  or  in  any  warm  room,  giving  them  all 
the  light  possible.  When  the  time  has  arrived  for 
planting  out,  remove  the  tubers  as  carefully  as  possible, 
in  oider  not  to  injure  the  roots,  and  plant  in  well- 
prepared  soil.  Remove  any  except  the  main  shoot, 
should  any  appear.  By  this  method  Potatoes  maybe  had 
from  one  to  two  weeks  earlier  than  by  the  ordinary 
method  of  planting. 


THE  SECRET  OF  HOUSEKEEPING. 


The  divine  ordinance  of  housekeeping  was  instituted 
in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  so  is  the  oldest  art  in  the 
world.  What  else  was  Mother  Eve  than  a  housekeeper  ? 
Did  she  not  cook  for  the  father  of  all  living,  did  she 
not  do  his  sewing,  and  did  she  not  adorn  their  rustic 
bower  with  all  the  graceful  concomitants  of  a  boun¬ 
teous  nature?  The  very  name  “helpmeet”  implies 
this.  The  galaxy  of  great  names  which  adorn  its  his- 
tory  prove  it  a  dignified  occupation  no  less  than  its  in¬ 
disputable  antiquity.  Housekeeping  was  the  sole 
science  known  and  practiced  by  Rebekah  and  Abigail, 
Andromache  and  Penelope,  Tamar,  and  Tobit’s  wife. 
What  idyllic  pictures  are  presented  to  us  of  some  of 
those  old  dames  at  their  household  toil — Sarah,  fair  and 
stately  as  a  princess,  cooking  veal  and  cakes  in  hospit¬ 
able  haste  for  the  three  strangers;  Nausicaa  and  her 
maidens,  with  their  white  arms  all  bare,  washing  the 
clothes  of  a  king’s  household  by  the  seaside,  to  be  in¬ 
terrupted  by  the  wandering  Odysseus;  Jael,  under  the 
horse-hair  tent  of  Heber,  skimming  the  milk  and  mak¬ 
ing  butter  and  cheese,  and  caring  for  the  kids  of  the 
flock,  and  that  black -browed  heroine,  Judith,  clothing 
herself  in  the  garb  of  a  Hebrew  matron  and  preparing 
cunning  dishes  to  tempt  the  jaded  appetite  of  Holof  ernes. 

A  wonderful  science  is  housekeeping  too,  for  it  means 
the  knowledge  of  all  fruits  and  herbs,  spices  and  balms, 
and  all  that  is  savory  in  meats;  it  means  the  inventive¬ 
ness  cf  a  Heliogabalus  and  the  carefulness  of  a  Madame 
de  Levigne;  it  means  economy  and  watchfulness  and 
readiness  of  appliance;  it  means  Arabian  hospitality, 
French  art  and  English  thoroughness;  it  means  grace 
and  cleanliness  and  dispatch ;  all  in  all,  it  means  what 
is  implied  in  the  good  old  Saxon  word,  lilafdie,  i.  e. 
hlafiveardige — a  bread-maker,  a  loaf -giver,  in  modern 
parlance,  a  lady. 

It  seems  to  me  that  of  late  years  the  pure  and  quiet 
joys  of  domestic  life  have  lost  something  of  their 
charm.  With  too  many  this  sacred  ordinance  of  house¬ 
keeping  has  become  an  unwelcome  and  wearisome  ne¬ 
cessity.  It  is  perhaps  the  fault  of  the  time  that  the 
revered  name  of  home  should  be  associated  with  care 
and  anxiety  and  trouble.  It  is  a  fault,  however,  and 
should  be  remedied. 

Most  of  our  housekeepers  are  mere  drudges.  Their 
whole  day's  work  is  in  the  kitchen  and  the  dining-room. 
It  is  constant  labor,  constant  worry,  with  no  time  for 
mental  improvement  or  social  intercourse.  This  should 
not  be.  We  are  defeated  in  our  attempts  to  make  home 
cheerful  and  happy  because  we  pay  too  much  and  work 
too  hard.  We  task  and  weary  ourselves  so  much  in 
the  endeavor  to  collect  the  materials  for  enjoyment  that 
they  can  give  us  but  little  pleasure  when  they  are  col¬ 
lected.  We  need  more  quiet  naturalness  and  simplicity 
in  our  domestic  life,  more  comfort  and  less  art  in  our 
houses,  less  parade  in  the  parlor,  and  better  cooking  and 
less  of  it  in  our  kitchen.  The  best  clock  has  the  few¬ 
est  wheels  and  makes  the  less  noise,  and  the  more 
simple  the  order  of  our  domestic  life,  the  better  and 
happier  it  will  be. 

I  know  an  excellent  lady  who  spends  the  best  of  her 


time  in  keeping  a  few  articles  of  furniture  arranged 
with  painful  propriety,  and  in  sweeping  and  scouring  a 
few  particles  of  dust  from  every  resting-place  in  the 
house.  She  has  never  learned  that  there  is  more  or 
less  dust  and  disorder  in  the  world  as  God  made  it. 
Neatness  and  order  are  excellent  virtues  in  a  family, 
but  they  can  be  carried  to  excess  so  as  to  be  a  daily 
torment  to  every  body  in  the  house.  And  how  easy  it 
is  to  be  neat — to  be  clean.  How  easy  to  arrange  the 
rooms  with  the  most  graceful  propriety!  How  easy  it 
is  to  invest  our  houses  with  the  truest  elegance,  if  we 
only  will.  Elegance  resides  not  with  the  upholsterer 
or  the  draper;  it  exists  in  the  spirit  presiding  over  the 
apartments  of  the  dwelling.  Contentment  must  al¬ 
ways  be  most  grateful;  it  sheds  serenity  over  the  scene 
of  its  abode;  it  transforms  a  waste  into  a  garden.  The 
home  lighted  by  these  imitations  of  a  nobler  and 
bi’ighter  life  may  be  wanting  in  much  which  the  dis¬ 
contented  desire;  but  to  its  inhabitants  it  will  be  a 
palace  far  outvying  the  Oriental  in  brilliancy  and 
beauty. 

It  really  takes  but  little  to  make  home  happy,  pro¬ 
vided  the  occupants  look  for  its  greatest  charm  and 
chief  ornament  in  themselves,  and  not  in  tilings  that 
can  be  bought  or  borrowed.  Our  best  peace  and  com¬ 
fort  come  from  the  most  common  blessings  of  life.  A 
thankful  heart  makes  the  best  dinner,  a  pleasant  voice 
is  the  sweetest  music,  a  kind  look  is  a  more  beautiful 
picture  than  was  ever'painted  by  a  master,  old  or  new. 
These  things  cost  nothing,  and  can  be  had  in  the  hum¬ 
blest  home  by  the  trying. 

Live  within  your  means.  Make  your  dress,  your 
house,  your  furniture,  your  style  of  living  such  as  will 
not  subject  you  to  struggle  and  anxiety  to  keep  up  ap¬ 
pearances.  Be  content  to  set  a  poorer  table  than  your 
rich  neighbour  who  has  a  French  cook,  and  be  not 
ashamed  of  your  faded  carpet  if  you  cannot  afford  a  new 
one.  Do  not  mind  what  the  outside  world  says;  this  is  your 
business  not  theirs.  Outside  friends  and  guests  must  be 
drawn  to  our  houses,  not  so  much  by  costly  dinner 
services  and  lavish  entertainments,  as  by  the  kind 
hearts  and  gracious  manners  of  those  who  give  the  in¬ 
vitation. 

Again  we  must  give  to  the  order  and  discipline  of  the 
family  that  variety  and  elasticity  which  suit  the  spring 
of  the  youthful  mind,  and  which  can  receive  the  shock 
of  changes  and  accidents  without  strain  or  jar.  Let 
there  be  no  idle  hands,  no  wasted  hours,  and  there  will 
be  a  time  for  everything  and  nobody  will  be  flustered 
with  haste  or  exhausted  with  weariness.  One  of  the 
most  important  things  to  do  in  order  to  become  a  good 
house  manager,  is  to  rise  early.  There  is  nothing  better 
than  to  literally  take  time  by  the  forelock.  The  early 
riser  is  always  master  of  the  situation.  Good  Mrs. 
Poyser,  in  George  Elliot’s  “Adam  Bede,”  expresses  it 
finely  when  she  says:  “Them’s  that  would  get  their 
work  done  must  rise  with  the  lark  in  the  morning; 
folks  that  want  to  be  slaves,  forever  drudging  and  doing 
no  more  than  that  heathen  feller,  Sisyphus,  or  some 
such  name,  who  was  alius  rolling  a  rock  up-hill,  can  lie 
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abed  if  they  choose  to.  It’s  the  early  bird  as  gets  the 
first  worm.” 

One  must  bring  as  much  patience  to  the  art  of  house¬ 
wifery  as  she  would  bring  to  bear  in  learning  music,  in 
carving  a  statue,  or  painting  a  picture.  Everything 
cannot  be  done  in  a  moment.  To  wait  without  working 
is  idleness;  to  work  without  waiting  is  haste  and  waste; 
to  work  and  wait  both  is  to  be  at  peace.  No  words  are 
truer  than  those  of  the  old  Mussulman,  “  God’s  blessing 
is  upon  the  patient.”  Irritations  and  annoyances  must 
needs  occur  in  the  best  home.  But  they  are  naught  but 
small  clouds  that  will  vanish  like  dew  before  sunshine 
in  the  presence  of  the  calmness  of  faith  and  serenity  of 
mind  at  peace  with  God  and  the  world. 

Do  you  remember  the  story  of  the  patient  Griselda 
in  the  Decameron  ?  She  was  a  poor  country  girl  brought 
up  to  tend  sheep  and  to  do  the  humble  cooking  in  her 
father’s  cottage.  Walter,  the  Marquis  of  Salugge, 


marries  her,  and  the  beautiful,  modest  girl  enters  upon 
life  in  a  palace.  She  has  tact  and  good  sense  and  un¬ 
limited  patience.  She  is  mistress  of  a  household  of 
servants,  but  she  tends  to  the  work  herself.  When  she 
is  about  to  be  turned  from  the  palace  to  make  way, 
as  she  thought,  for  a  new  marchioness,  she  sees 
to  the  arrangements  of  the  wedding  feast,  cooks 
the  most  cunning  dishes,  makes  the  beds,  sweeps 
the  rooms,  and  hangs  the  tapestry.  She  neglects 
nothing,  and  the  old  castle  smiles  under  the  touch  of 
her  fingers. 

Griselda  is  the  model  housekeeper  as  well  as  the  model 
wife.  Order,  patience,  frugality,  skill  in  cooking  and 
mending,  art  in  the  kitchen  and  grace  in  the  hall,  these 
are  the  secrets  of  housekeeping.  Pleasant  service  is  when 
one  knows  how  to  render  it  skillfully,  and  the  best 
housekeeper  is  she  who  knows  how  to  improve  upon 
skillful  work.  F.  M.  Colby. 


TO  THE  MARCH  FLOWERS. 


Keep  your  muddy  covers  close,  flowers, 

Nor  dare  to  open  your  eyes, 

For  all  this  month  your  lover,  the  Sun, 

Will  only  tell  you  lies. 

He  will  only  tell  you  lies,  flowers, 

Pretty  and  undesigned, 

For  through  this  rough  and  cloudy  month 
He  never  knows  his  mind. 

The  Daffodil  may  look  at  him 
With  her  bright  and  angry  eyes, 

But  Pinks  that  come  with  their  hearts  in  their 
mouths 

Must  wait  for  warmer  skies. 

O  Daisies,  stay  in  y  our  grassy  house. 

Ye  poor  deluded  things; 

And  keep  your  little  white  fingers  shut 
Away  from  his  golden  rings. 


Ye  Meadow-Lilies,  leopard-like, 

Under  the  mould  so  deep, 

Crouch  close,  and  keep  your  spotted  cubs 
For  a  month  yet  fast  asleep. 

Trust  not,  ye  modest  Violets, 

His  promises  to  you, 

Nor  dare  upon  his  fickle  smile 
To  broaden  your  kerchiefs  blue. 

Ye  little  twinkling  Marigolds, 

’Tis  wise  sometimes  to  doubt, 

And  though  the  winds  should  shake  his  moans 
To  music,  look  not  out. 

’Tis  a  rough  and  churlish  month,  flowers; 

So  heed  ye  my  advice, 

Else  you  will  wake  to  go  to  sleep 
With  cheeks  as  cold  as  ice. 

— Alice  Cary. 


LOVE  OF  PLANTS. 


The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  celebrated  work 
(Ray's  Flora),  and  the  truth  and  excellence  of  its  senti¬ 
ments  make  it  well  worth  remembering  : 

“Fair  houses  are  more  frequent  than  fine  gardens; 
the  first  effected  by  artificers  only,  the  latter  requiring 
more  skill  in  the  owner — few  gardens  being  found  well 
furnished  out  of  the  hands  of  an  affectionate  florist. 
The  love  of  such  a  master  will  keep  each  tender  plant 
alive  his  care  and  skill  have  collected,  for  never  was  art 
or  excellence  liked  or  lo  red  by  the  ignorant;  it  is  knowl¬ 
edge  that  begets  affection,  and  affection  increaseth 
knowledge.  Love  was  the  inventor,  and  is  still  the 
maintainer  of  every  noble  science.  It  is  chiefly  that 
which  has  made  my  flowers  and  trees  to  flourish, 
though  planted  in  a  barren  desert,  and  hath  brought  me 
to  the  knowledge  I  now  have  in  plants  and  planting; 


for,  indeed,  it  is  .impossible  for  any  man  to  have  any 
considerable  collection  of  noble  plants  to  prosper  unless 
he  love  them,  for  neither  the  goodness  of  the  soil  nor 
the  advantage  of  the  situation  will  do  it  without  the 
master’s  affection;  it  is  that  which  animates  and  renders 
them  strong  and  vigorous,  without  which  they  will 
languish  and  decay  through  neglect,  and  soon  cease  to 
do  him  service. 

“  I  have  seen  many  gardens  of  the  new  model  in  the 
hands  of  unskillful  persons  with  good  walks,  walls  and 
grass-plots,  but  in  the  most  essential  adornment  so  defi¬ 
cient  that  a  green  meadow  is  a  more  delightful  object ; 
there  Nature  alone,  without  the  aid  of  Art,  spreads  her 
verdant  carpets,  spontaneously  embroidered  with  many 
pretty  plants  and  pleasing  flowers,  far  more  inviting 
than  such  an  immured  nothing;  and  as  noble  fountains, 
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grottoes,  statues,  &c..  are  excellent  ornaments  and 
marks  of  magnificence,  so  all  such  dead  works  in 
gardens,  ill  done,  are  little  better  than  blocks  in 
the  r  way  to]  interrupt  sight,  but  not  at  all  to  satisfy 
the'  understanding.  A  choice  collection  of  living 


beauties — rare  plants,  flowers  and  fruits — is,  indeed, 
the  wealth,  glory  and  delight  of  a  garden,  and  the 
most  absolute  indication  of  the  owner’s  ingenuity, 
whose  skill  and  care  is  required  in  their  choice,  cul¬ 
ture  and  position.” 


Floral  Arch  at  “Imna,”  Bay  Ridge,  L.  I. 


Our  illustration  of  the  vine-covered  arch  located  on 
the  grounds  surrounding  Mr.  John  Bullock’s  suburban 
home,  “Imna,”  at  Bay  Ridge,  L.  I.,  is  taken  from  a 
photograph,  and  will  give  our  readers  an  idea  of 
one  of  the  ways  in  which  flowers  ^can  be  utilized, 
aside  from  bedding  arrangements,  to  beautify  the 
lawn. 

The  arch  is  rendered  especially  attractive  by  ^sym¬ 
metrical  proportions,  its  height  being  twenty-eight 
feet,  crowned  by  a  cornice  twenty-five  feet  in  width, 


while  the  depth  is  seven  feet.  Akebias,  both  purple  and 
white  Wistarias,  and  various  kinds  of  Honeysuckles, 
intermingled  with  choice  varieties  of  climbing  Roses, 
entwine  themselves  about  its  surface  as  though  glad  of 
its  aid  to  help  them  heavenward  so  that  the  sweetness 
of  their  perfumes  may  mount  like  incense,  as  an  offer¬ 
ing  to  the  all-wise  Father  who  cares  even  for  the  Lilies 
of  the  field. 

The  Akebia,  as  mentioned  in  the  article  upon 
“  Climbers  ”  in  our  January  issue,  will  grow  to  a  height 
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of  forty  feet,  and  in  one  season  has  been  known  to  grow 
fifteen  feet.  Although  its  flowers  are  not  brilliant, 
they  are  very  sweet-scented,  and  their  dark-brown  clus¬ 
tering  blossoms  form  a  pretty  contrast  to  the  purple  and 


white  of  the  Wistaria,  and  when  to  these  you  add  the 
bright  colors  of  the  Honeysuckles  and  Roses,  with  the 
heavy  dark-green  foliage  as  back-ground,  you  have  a 
floral  display  of  unusual  attractiveness. 


VICTORIA. 


Daisies,  Buttercups  and  Blackberry  blossoms  in  the 
fields  and  by  the  waysides.  The  country  was  like  a 
church  trimmed  in  June  for  a  wedding-day.  Pansies, 
Roses  and  sweet-breathed  Syringas  in  the  city  gardens. 
Mrs.  Stevenson,  leaning  out  of  the  carriage  window, 
gave  a  nod  of  regret. 

“  It’s  a  shame  to  leave  them,”  she  said;  “my  flowers 
never  looked  so  well.  I  wonder  if  the  inside  cellar-door 
is  fastened  ?  What  in  the  world  is  Lavinia  May  doing — 
why  don’t  she  come  ?” 

Lavinia  May,  the  colored  maid-servant  walked  in  dig¬ 
nity  down  the  front  steps.  It  was  a  most  respectable 
city  residence.  One-half  of  a  block  of  two.  Lace 
draperies  in  the  lower  windows — crimson  hangings  in 
the  front  room  up  stairs.  At  this  moment  the  respect¬ 
able  appearance  of  the  house  was  somewhat  detracted 
from  by  Lavinia  May’s  traveling  arrangements.  She 
carried  a  large  straw  basket  and  a  number  of  loosely 
put  together  packages  in  newspaper  wrappings,  with 
here  and  there  a  bit  of  female  attire  hanging  out.  On 
top  of  this  was  balanced  a  dark- blue  pasteboard 
box.  Mrs.  Stevenson  looked  her  over  in  great  dis¬ 
pleasure. 

“  I  thought  you  had  a  bag,”  she  said.  “Why  didn’t 
you  ask  for  one?  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  as 
your  carrying  all  those  bundles.” 

Lavinia  May  offered  no  explanation. 

Miss  Stevenson  snapped  the  front  door  and  came  down 
the  steps.  She  had  no  bundles,  but  was  burdened  with 
an  air  of  great  responsibility. 

.  “I  believe  everything  is  locked,”  she  said.  “The 
kitchen  fire’s  safe.  I  took  the  cover  off  the  stove.” 

Inside  the  carriage  they  were  rather  quiet.  People 
going  out  of  town  to  rest  are  generally  quiet  the  first 
few  days. 

“  Did  you  bring  a  string,  Lydia  ?”  asked  Mrs.  Steven¬ 
son.  “We  ought  to  have  brought  a  strong  string.  I 
knew  we’d  forgot  something.” 

“I’ve  got  one,”  said  Lavinia  May.  “  It’s  in  my  blue 
box;  it’s  the  same  one  we  use  at  home.” 

Miss  Lydia  Stevenson  looked  at  the  basket  and  smiled. 
She  said  something  about  its  being  perfectly  ridiculous. 
The  smile  became  a  suppressed  laugh,  which  bubbled 
over  at  intervals,  until  distracted  by  the  necessity  of 
buying  tickets  and  checking  the  trunk. 

“I  am  sure  I  don’t  see  why  you  laugh,  Lydia,”  said 
her  mother.  “I  had  a  thousand  times  rather  take  her 
than  a  band-box  with  my  best  bonnet.  I  hope  it  won’t 
make  her  sick.” 

“  She  hasn’t  stirred  once,”  announced  Lavinia  May, 
in  her  low,  chanting  tone — a  tone  which  never  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances — such  as  a  circus,  or 
a  fire,  or  burglars  breaking  through  the  kitchen  win¬ 
dows — became  less  slow  and  less  chanting.  “  She  looks 
as.  if  she  was  chloroformed.” 

Mrs.  Stevenson  interrupted,  throwing  a  shawl  care¬ 


lessly  over  the  basket  cover:  “  Don’t  say  another  word 
about  her;  here’s  some  one  we  know.” 

“  O,  she  won’t  make  any  noise,”  said  Lavinia  May, 
with  mournful  cheerfulness;  “  I  guess  she’s  a-going  to 
die — she  looks  so.” 

The  train  sped  on  through  the  Daisy  and  Buttercup 
country. 

The  quietest  of  New  England  villages.  Long  shady 
streets,  and  the  clock  on  the  village  church  keeping  a 
ceaseless  watch  over  the  town.  In  the  quietest,  sha¬ 
diest  street,  close  under  the  shadow  of  the  church, 
stood  the  old  Stevenson  Homestead — a  rambling  house 
— grandmother’s  house — rooms  old-fashioned  every¬ 
where.  Rooms  full  of  hymns  ancient  and  modern,  as 
Lydia  Stevenson  expressed  it.  China  that  had  come 
from  London  a  century  ago  on  the  upper  shelves  of  the 
china-closet,  looking  down  on  a  china  that  had  come  in 
the  last  steamer. 

Up-stairs  a  rosewood  spinnet,  and  the  portrait  of  a 
young  girl  who  had  once  fingered  the  yellow  keys. 
Down-stairs  a  modern  upright,  with  some  new  music 
carelessly  piled  on  the  case.  Books  with  dates  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago;  books  that  were  printed  yesterday; 
books  that  died  at  their  birth;  books  that  will  outlive 
time — “  forever  and  forever.” 

Behind  the  house  was  a  garden;  the  garden  ran  down 
to  the  orchard;  the  orchard  leaped  over  the  brook  and 
struggled  half-way  up  the  hill  into  a  fragrant  pine 
forest,  and  everywhere  the  clock  on  the  village  church 
looked  steadily  down. 

The  trunk  and  the  basket  were  deposited  in  the  back 
porch;  Lavinia  May’s  bundles  on  the  kitchen  table,  the 
front  door-key  being  in  possession  of  Mr.  Paul  Meyers, 
principal  of  the  young  ladies’  seminary.  Judge  Steven¬ 
son  and  his  family  were  in  Europe,  and  during  their 
absence  Paul  Meyers  slept  in  one  of  the  upper  rooms, 
and  carried  the  key  of  the  front  door  in  his  vest  pocket. 
There  was  also  a  cat,  who  had  no  key,  but  possessed 
ways  of  getting  in  and  out  known  only  to  herself. 
Several  times  daily  she  passed  through  the  halls  on  a 
round  of  inspection.  Paul  Myers  often  met  her  as  he 
went  up  to  bed;  otherwise  the  house  was  tenantless. 

In  town  it  had  become  a  fashion  for  people  who 
owned  unoccupied  country  houses  and  seaside  cottages, 
to  lend  them  to  friends  for  a  few  days.  This  was  why 
the  trunk  contained  more  small  groceries  than  wearing 
apparel.  Sugar,  tea,  sea-moss  farina,  coffee,  crackers, 
canned  goods,  rice,  oatmeal,  boneless  fish,  lemons,  and 
food  for  Victoria,  whom  Lavinia  May,  having  lifted 
from  the  basket,  tied  with  a  strong  string  to  a  tree  in 
the  door-yard. 

.  .  .  •  •  •  S 

Who  was  Victoria?  Left  to  herself  and  her  natural 
disposition,  she  would  have  been  a  hen — a  simple,  un¬ 
interesting  farmyard  hen — but  she  had  not  been  left  to 
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herself.  She  had  developed  amid  unusual  surround¬ 
ings.  Circumstances  make  the  man;  circumstances  had 
made  Victoria.  Under  circumstances  she  had  become 
almost  human — totally  so — considering  the  natural 
drawbacks  of  her  physical  and  mental  organization. 

As  a  little  chicken,  Mrs.  Stevenson  bought  her  from 
the  milkman,  partly  because  Mrs.  Stevenson  had  a  pet 
theory  that  with  one  hen  there  would  always  be  a  fresh 
egg  in  the  house,  and  partly  to  content  Lavinia  May, 
who  had  an  uncomfortable  way  of  saying  every  Satur¬ 
day  night,  “she  guessed  she  would  leave,  the  bouse 
was  so  lonesome.” 

The  chicken  being  very  small,  they  kept  her  for  some 
time  in  a  canary-bird  cage,  by  the  kitchen  window. 
She  was  a  sickly,  little,  ugly,  scrawny  thing,  and  in  a 
weak  moment  Mrs.  Stevenson  fell  into  the  habit  cf 
holding  her,  and  talking  to  her,  until  holding  her  and 
talking  to  her  became  a  daily  necessity  for  the  family 
peace.  A  chicken  is  not  a  kitten,  nor  a  soft  little  dog, 
and  a  fowl  of  any  description  is  an  uncomfortable  ob¬ 
ject  to  rock  to  sleep  in  one’s  arms,  but  as  Victoria 
would  not,  or  possibly  could  not  sleep  without  this  at¬ 
tention,  Mrs.  Stevenson  wrapped  her  every  night  in  a 
coarse  towel— thereby  making  something  tangible  to 
hold,  and  either  she  or  LavinaMay  rocked  and  sang  the 
bundle  to  sleep.  Thus  Victoria  grew  up,  and  growing 
became  too  big  for  the  cage.  At  first  they  managed  to 
get  her  in  and  out  by  twisting  her  neck  a  little.  Then 
there  came  a  time  when  twisting  had  certain  dangers, 
and  an  elaborate  structure  was  made  by  the  family 
carpenter,  three  partitions  and  several  entrances.  It 
took  too  men  to  carry  it  into  the  cellar  and  the  price  was 
so  exorbitant  that  for  three  weeks  Mrs.  Stevenson  re¬ 
fused  to  pay  it.  In  the  meantime  Victoria  continued 
to  twist  in  and  out.  Her  new  lodgings  were  in  the 
inner  cellar  near  the  furnace.  Victoria  got  through  the 
winter  as  most  people  do  who  live  in  darkened  rooms 
and  furnace  heat — she  just  lived  through  it — that’s  all, 
but  the  spring  sunshine  and  the  corner  of  the  city  gar¬ 
den  brought  roundness  and  plumpness.  Cats,  dogs,  a 
gallant  admirer  of  her  own  species,  and  small  boys 
tumbled  frequently  over  the  fence.  The  fresh  egg  a 
day  of  Mrs.  Stevenson’s  vision  became  a  white  reality. 
The  “Stevenson’s  hen”  had  most  friendly  relations 
with  them  all.  She  had  outgrown  her  nursery  songs. 
“Rock  me  to  sleep”  was  no  longer  a  necessity.  She 
was  always  tied  by  a  string,  for  there  were  flower 
beds  and  a  Strawberry  bed,  and  a  small  Asparagus 
bed,  in  the  limited  space.  Moreover,  before  the 
string,  she  had  once  followed  Miss  Stevenson  to  a 
garden  party. 

Mr.  Paul  Myers  was  young,  enthusiastic,  interested 
in  all  about  him  and  given  to  far-reaching  flights  of 
fancy.  Just  now  his  brain  was  more  than  usually  ac¬ 
tive,  for  six  of  the  young  ladies  were  about  to  graduate. 
He  came  home  that  night  with  the  six  neatly-copied 
essays  under  his  arm.  On  the  hall  table  was  a  black 
bonnet  trimmed  with  crape,  a  black  straw  hat  trimmed 
with  black  lace  and  feathers,  a  yellow  straw  hat  trimmed 
with  white  lace  quillings  and  field  Daisies  and  in  the 
back  porch  a  brown  straw  hat  trimmed  with  red  ribbon. 
To  Paul  Myers  these  hats  meant  an  old  lady,  an  oldish 
young  lady,  a  young  girl,  and  a  maid-seiwant.  It  was 
late,  the  lights  were  out,  he  ventured  into  the  drawing¬ 
room.  An  Afghan,  half  finished,  lay  on  the  sofa.  Paul 
knew  all  the  stages  of  an  Afghan.  He  used  to  say  that 


they  reminded  him  of  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne.  The 
first  part  in  ruins  before  the  last  was  completed.  He 
took  this  up  and  looked  at  the  first  stripe  with  interest. 
A  little  faded,  and  lie  ntll  s  have  been  in  it,” he  said. 
“  Commenced  probably  five  years  ago,  brought  it  out 
here  to  finish — belongs  to  the  oldish  young  lady.”  Then 
he  looked  for  the  old  lady’s  knitting  and  the  young 
girl’s  embroidery.  “A  Wedding  Journey”  lay  open 
on  the  table.  “Ah,  fond  of  reading,”  he  said;  “prob¬ 
ably  read  aloud  while  the  old  lady  rested  and  the  other 
one  worked  on  her  Afghan,”  and  going  up  to  bed  he 
met  the  cat  coming  down. 

‘  Midsummer  day  !  How  glorious  to  wake  up  in  the 
country  with  no  going  back  to  town  in  the  evening- 
train  !  Birds,  woods,  roses,  blue  sky,  orchards,  cows — 
how  delightful !  ”  Lydia  Stevenson  was  decorating  the 
dinner  table  with  field  Daisies;  she  wore  the  white  hat 
with  lace  quillings,  and  a  small  sketch-book  and  more 
Daisies  tucked  into  her  belt. 

“  I  could  not  make  a  pudding,”  chanted  Lavinia  May. 
“  I  couldn’t  buy  a  single  egg  at  the  store:  all  the  eggs 
we’ve  got  to  depend  on  are  Victoria’s;  she’s  lay’d  two, 
I  thought  we’d  better  save  ’em.” 

“Singular,”  observed  Mrs.  Stevenson  from  the  sofa, 
“that  we  have  to  bring  a  hen  from  the  city  to  supply 
us  with  eggs !  ” 

The  party  were  resting  after  their  individual  capaci¬ 
ties.  Mrs.  Stevenson,  by  getting  up  at  four — she 
couldn’t  sleep  in  a  strange  bed— and  wandering  help¬ 
lessly  about  the  house  and  garden  with  now  and  then  a 
nap  on  the  dining-room  sofa,  Lydia  by  getting  up  at 
ten  and  writing  long  letters  to  her  five  dearest  friends — 
allusions  to  Daisies  and  Buttercups  on  every  page;  and 
Lavinia  May  by  not  sleeping  at  all,  she  being  scared  to 
death  in  that  big  room,  with  the  cat  going  through  at 
any  hour  of  the  night.  Her  days,  however,  were  more 
restful.  She  was  making  a  jacket;  a  small,  white 
flower  on  a  blue-black  ground  with  a  running  vine 
stamped  as  a  border.  To  Lavinia  May  the  grass  and 
trees,  and  Daisies  and  cows,  were  only  seen  through 
several  yards  of  this  pleasing  blue  calico. 

Victoria  and  the  ghostly  cat  had  become  inseparable, 
and  wandered — as  far  as  the  string  would  allow — side 
by  side  in  the  shady  door-yard.  Thomas,  the  gardener, 
surveyed  the  couple  with  amused  interest. 

“Did  you  bring  her  from  town?”  he  said.  “Well,  I 
declare  !  ain’t  you  got  any  more?  Why  don't  you  keep 
two  ?  ” 

“We  never  keep  but  one,”  said  Lavinia  in  her  most 
sublime  manner.  1  ‘  She  lays  an  egg  every  day:” 

“I  don’t  believe  it,”  said  Thomas;  “one  hen  alone 
never  amounted  to  anything.  Why,  you  couldn’t  get 
one  hen  alone  to  lay  !  Nobody  ever  heard  of  such  a 
thing.  Perhaps  she’s  related  to  the  hen  mentioned  in 
the  hymn,”  and  he  went  down  the  pathway  singing  : 

“  Our  old  speckled  hen  is  dead, 

We  ne’er  shall  see  her  more; 

She  used  to  lay  three  eggs  a  day, 

On  Sundays  she  lay’d  four.” 

Mr.  Myers  regularly  came  home  late,  and  slipped  into 
the  drawing-room.  He  was  as  keen  as  an  Indian  on 
the  war-path.  Mrs.  Stevenson  and  Lavinia  May  he  had 
met.  The  two  young  ladies  he  thought  he  knew  well, 
from  having  studied  their  tastes  in  his  midnight  inves¬ 
tigations. 

The  young  girl,  he  reflected,  was  Victoria.  Like  her 
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name,  he  felt  that  she  was  one  by  herself — a  queen. 
None  of  the  young  ladies  at  the  seminary  wore  a  white 
hat  trimmed  with  lace.  Victoria  was  delicate.  He  had 
overheard  such  remarks  as  these  between  Mrs.  Stevenson 
and  the  maid  :  “Victoria  bore  the  journey  very  well.” 
“The change  has  done  Victoria  good.”  “Don’t  touch 
that  egg — that  is  Victoria’s  !  ”  He  knew  delicate  people 
took  an  egg  with  milk  every  day.  How  careful  they 
were  of  her  !  And  then  she  was  so  accomplished.  If 
there  was  anything  Paul  Myers  envied  and  admired  in 
another  it  was  the  power  of  sketching.  Victoria’s 
sketch-book  was  to  him  a  revelation.  He  looked  it 
through  several  times  each  night.  It  was  so  interesting 
to  know  where  she  had  been  during  the  day — and  to 
follow  her  thoughts,  for  under  every  sketch  were 
a  few  words  written  in  an  attractive  hand — words 
which  to  him  were  full  of  poetical,  tender,  womanly 
feeling. 

One  thing  puzzled  Paul  Myers  :  Why  should  Lavinia 
May  dig  so  many  worms  ?  Daily  he  had  seen  her  en¬ 
gaged  in  this  curious  occupation.  It  couldn’t  be  out  of 
any  consideration  for  the  plants  in  the  garden,  for  she 
dug  quite  as  often  in  the  door-yard;  and  once  he  had 
even  seen  her  in  the  public  highway.  Possibly,  colored 
persons  had  a  propensity  for  worm-digging,  and  she 
dug  for  pleasure. 

The  blue  jacket  was  finished.  Lavinia  May  wore  it 
with  a  bright  red  and  green  plaid  skirt.  The  ribbon  on 
the  hat  was  not  in  strict  harmony  with  the  red  of  the 
plaid.  Thus  arrayed,  Lavinia  appeared  at  the  village 
prayer-meeting,  and  presented  a  fine  African  appear¬ 
ance. 

“The  Congregationalist  meeting  was  different  from 
what  she  supposed,”  she  confided  to  Miss  Stevenson, 
later.  ‘  ‘  They  sat  right  through  everything.  She  thought 
it  was  very  tiresome.”  Lavinia  May  was  an  Episcopa¬ 
lian. 

The  Stevenson’s  week  came  to  its  last  night.  Paul 
Myers  stood  in  the  drawing-room  holding  a  water-color 
under  the  lamp-light. 

‘  ‘  Charming  !  charming  !  charming  !  ”  he  said.  ‘ ‘  Why, 
there's  no  end  to  the  things  Uiat  girl  does  !  ‘It  is  mad¬ 
dening  to  think  I  can’t  even  get  a  glimpse  of  her!” 
And  he  inwardly  vowed  to  be  at  the  station  when  the 
noon  train  left  for  town.  The  water-color  was  a  glimpse 
under  the  trees  in  the  orchard;  an  apple-bough  stretched 
across  the  upper  half  of  the  picture,  and  a  pathway  led 
down  through  the  trees  to  the  sunny  opening  beyond. 
Underneath  was  written : 

“  So  quiet  it  is,  so  cool  and  still, 

In  the  green  retreat  of  the  shady  hill, 

That  you  scarce  can  tell  as  you  look  within, 

Where  the  garden  ends  and  the  woods  begin ; 

And  all  the  story  of  life  is  there— 

Its  loves  and  losses,  hopes  and  despair. 

An  old-fashioned  garden — but  to  my  eyes 
Fair  as  the  hills  of  Paradise.” 

Paul  Myers  read  the  verses  six  times,  and  copied  them 
into  his  note-book.  In  his  great  admiration  he  did 
not  notice  the  honest  quotation  marks  which  'in¬ 
closed  it. 

“What  a  sweet  girl  that  Victoria  must  be  !  ”  he  said, 
and  going  out  of  the  room,  caught  his  foot  in  a  loose 
bit  of  wool  hanging  from  the  Afghan,  thereby  unravel¬ 
ing  a  yard  or  more.  As  he  went  up-stairs,  repeating: 

“  And  all  the  story  of  life  is  there, 

Its  loves  and  losses,  hopes  and  despair,” 


he  had  the  further  misfortune  of  stumbling  over  the 
cat. 

A  silver-haired  old  lady,  with  a  saint-like  face,  and  a 
lap  full  of  yellow  Roses;  an  oldish  young  lady  in  a 
black  hat  trimmed  with  black  lace  and  feathers;  in  her 
lap  a  bunch  of  Daisies  and  a  small  sketch-book,  sat  on 
the  seat  in  front  of  Lavinia  May  and  a  neat  round 
basket.  A  very  interesting-looking  party,  but  to  the 
young  man  who  got  a  ticket  for  town,  and  rushed 
breathless  into  the  train  at  the  last  moment,  the  party 
was  a  bitter  disappointment.  His  seat  was  in  front,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  car.  He  was,  therefore,  obliged 
to  study  the  group  in  the  mirror.  He  saw  the  oldest 
young  lady  open  her  sketch-book.  It  dawned  upon 
him  slowly  that  it  was  Victoria’s  sketch-book.  By  de¬ 
grees  it  also  dawned  upon  him  that  the  young  lady  was 
sketching  him.  A  feeling  crept  over  him  like  a  severe 
attack  of  the  cramp.  He  made  a  desperate  effort,  and 
changed  his  seat  to  one  directly  behind  the  Stevenson 
party.  Have  they  left  Victoria?  Was  she,  perhaps,  to 
board  in  the  village  ?  Would  she  come  to  the  gradua¬ 
ting  exercises  and  hear  him  make  his  speech  as  he  gave 
the  young  ladies  their  diplomas?  Then  he  heard  Lavi¬ 
nia  May  say  to  Mrs.  Stevenson,  in  a  tone  that  had  some¬ 
thing  of  wonder  in  it: 

“  I  saw  Victoria  kiss  the  cat  when  we  left.” 

If  Victoria  had  remained  behind,  why  did  she  take 
this  farewell  of  the  cat,  and  what  was  there  re¬ 
markable  about  Victoria’s  kissing  the  cat?  Women 
were  always  doing  such  things;  why  should  Mrs. 
Stevenson  and  Lydia  laugh? 

Paul  Myers  felt  injured  and  unhappy.  He  seemed  to 
himself  to  be  the  innocent  victim  of  a  well-organized 
plot. 

The  train  made  its  first  stopping-place.  A  crazy 
woman  walked  down  the  platform,  with  an  attendant; 
as  she  passed  the  car-window,  she  shouted,  waving  her 
hands  back  and  forth: 

“  Glory!  Glory  halleluiah  !  ” 

Lavinia  May  moved  forward,  and  thereby  knocked 
the  cover  off  the  basket.  A  hen  lifted  her  head  and 
looked  around  the  car.  She  looked  Paul  Myers  straight 
in  the  eyes  with  a  proud,  calm  expression,  which 
seemed  to  say: 

“Young  man!  I  am  Victoria,”  and  Paul,  looking 
dazedly  back,  heard  Lavinia  May  remark,  as  she  re¬ 
placed  the  cover:  “Any  other  hen  would  have  got  out 
of  the  basket.” 

The  manuscript  of  Maria  Allen’s  valedictory  address 
was  handed  back  to  her  with  a  written  apology  from 
the  principal.  It  was  covered  with  ink  spots,  and  one 
page  had  been  cut  out. 

Mr.  Myers  explained  to  Miss  Allen  that  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  accident  had,  to  his  deep  regret,  occurred,  and 
that  he  was  exceedingly  sorry  to  oblige  her  to  re-copy  a 
porl  ion  of  her  very  beautiful  valedictory. 

The  simple  fact  was  that  returning  from  his  journey 
of  discovery  he  had  locked  himself  into  his  room,  and 
in  bitter  vexation  written  with  the  blackest  of  ink,  half 
of  which  he  upset :  “  Idiot !  fool !  fool !  idiot !  I  am 
an  idiot;  thou  art  an  idiot;  he  is  an  idiot !  ”  on  any  loose 
scrap  of  paper  which  came  to  his  hand. 

Poor  Maria’s  innocent  valedictory  had  been  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  this  frenzied  mood. — The  Continent. 


HOME  DECORATIONS. 


Artistic  Fungus. 

Now  that  the  sketching  fever  is  at  its  height,  it  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  find  something  new  for  that  pur¬ 
pose;  but  Nature  comes  to  our  aid  and  offers  us  some¬ 
thing  which  is  really  beautiful  and  artistic,  in  the 
form  of  Fungi  which  we  find  growing  in  the  shape  of 
brackets  on  trees  in  the  woods;  sometimes  they  grow 
as  large  as  sixteen  inches  in  diameter,  but  the  small 
ones  are  prettier  for  ornaments. 

They  are  generally  of  a  light  gray  tint,  beneath  which 
is  dark  brown,  and  by  carefully  removing  this  surface 
with  a  sharp-pointed  instrument,  the  brown  is  exposed  in 
beautiful  contrast  to  the  natural  surface. 

The  one  given  in  this  number  is  about  twelve  inches 


inch  wide,  and  through  this  run  drawing  strings  of 
narrower  ribbon,  the  same  color.  Trim  the  edge  all 
round  with  a  fine  lace  two  or  three  inches  wide.  The 
work  is  placed  in  the  middle,  and  the  strings  drawn  to 
gather  the  bag,  thus  making  the  lace  ruffle  at  the  top. 

It  will  be  found  much  more  convenient  than  almost 
any  other  bag,  and  remarkably  pretty. 

M.  E.  Whittemore. 


Painting  on  Silk  and  Satin  in  Oils. 

This  is  a  most  deservedly  popular  form  of  the  decora¬ 
tive  art-work  of  the  present  day.  It  is  very  effective, 
not  difficult  to  do,  and  can  be  utilized  in  many  different 
ways.  First,  as  to  the  colors  used.  This  will  depend, 


Decorated  Fungus. 


wide,  and  being  a  double  one,  is  particularly  effective 
for  etching. 

The  design  is  first  sketched  on  with  a  pencil  and  then 
shaded  to  dark  rich  brown,  by  scraping  it  with  a 
penknife. 

One  can  scarcely  imagine  unless  they  have  seen  them 
what  pretty  and  curious  ornaments  can  be  made  from 
the  Fungi.  They  also  make  odd  little  shelves  for  bric-a- 
brac,  by  straightening  one  side  and  fastening  them  on 
the  wall  by  means  of  screw  eyes.  E.  S.  Welch. 


Work-Bag. 

A  silk  handkerchief  can  be  so  arranged  as  to  make 
one  of  the  daintiest  of  work  bags  for  holding  crochet  or 
knitting.  One  of  pale  blue  or  pink  brocade  is  prettiest 
for  the  purpose. 

Lay  the  handkerchief  out  flat,  turn  over  to  the  inside 
a  small  portion  of  each  corner,  and  hem  each  one  down 
with  silk  to  match.  About  two  inches  from  the  edge, 
all  the  way  round,  sew,  as  a  casing,  a  ribbon  half  an 


of  course,  'upon  what  you  propose  to  paint,  but  a  be¬ 
ginner  will  do  nicely  with  the  following  eight  colors: 
Burnt-sienna,  King’s-yellow,  emerald-green,  cobalt- 
blue,  Antwerp-blue  or  Prussian-blue,  flake-white,  rose- 
madder  or  carmine  or  crimson-lake,  Chinese-vermillion, 
orange-chrome  and  Vandyck-brown,  are  useful  colors, 
but  are  not  indispensable. 

The  paints  should  be  taken  out  in  small  quantities  on  a 
plate,  palette, or  saucer,  the  day  previous  to  painting,  and 
should  be  wetted  with  gasoline.  Care  should  be  taken 
in  this  matter,  as  too  much  gasoline  worked  into  the 
paints  renders  them  hard  and  difficult  to  use  on  the 
following  day. 

As  you  begin  to  paint,  you  will  need  a  bottle  of  tur¬ 
pentine,  a  palette-knife,  two  or  three  red-sable  or 
camel-hair  brushes,  Nos.  3  and  4,  and  an  abundance  of 
clean  cloths. 

The  satin  may  be  cotton-backed,  but  the  finer  the 
grain  tlie  better.  Baste  your  piece  of  satin  or 
silk  upon  a  large  piece  of  pasteboard  before  beginning 
to  paint,  as  it  is  then  so  much  more  convenient  to 
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handle  and  less  liable  to  get  wrinkled  or  soiled.  If  the 
oil  shows  an  inclination  to  spread,  a  little  magnesia 
rubbed  on  the  back  of  the  satin  will  prevent  it, 


though  when  mixed  with  gasoline  there  is  little  danger 
of  this. 

Now  for  your  design.  If  you  are  able  to  draw  well, 
you  will,  of  course,  copy  from  Nature,  as  this  is  much 
the  best  way,  but,  if  not,  you  may  copy  colored  de¬ 
signs  of  any  kind  which  you  may  be  able  to  procure— 
lovely  ones  being  found  among  Christmas  cards,  floral 
catalogues,  and  many  other  places. 

To  those  who  do  not  draw  well,  it  is  suggested  that 
you  utilize  your  old  crewel  embroidery  patterns.  Ox- 
eye  Daisies,  Honeysuckle,  Jasmine,  Apple- Blossom, 
Moss-Rose  buds,  or  any  flowers  with  a  good  deal  of 
white  and  yellow  in  them  always  come  out  well  on 
black  satin. 

For  the  leaves,  King’s-yellow  with  Antwerp-blue  and 
burnt-sienna  will  do,  with  the  addition  of  terre-verte 
sometimes.  Stems  are  generally  of  Vandyck-brown, 
with  white,  using  sienna  in  places  to  show  knots  in 
the  wood.  Do  not  use  too  much  turpentine  in  soften¬ 
ing  the  paints,  as  that  will  cause  them  to  “  run.” 

For  a  screen,  you  might  have  some  such  designs  as 
the  following:  A  king¬ 
fisher  flying  over  a  lake, 
with  Water-Lilies  grow¬ 
ing  on  it,  and  bulrushes 
growing  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  Storks  by  the 
water,  large  yellow 
Flags  growing  near,  or 
the  beautiful  golden 
oriole  flying  upward  to 
a  bough  of  light-purple 
Wistaria. 

I  have  i  n  mind  a 
number  of  articles,  some 
belonging  to  the  toilet, 
and  some  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  home  decora¬ 
tive  work,  of  which  I 
will  make  brief  mention. 

First,  I  notice  that  not 
only  do  American  belles 
covet  painted  dresses, 
but  we  read  of  royal 
beauties  having  in  pre¬ 
paration  elaborate  court 
costumes,  in  which  the 


front  breadths  or  panels  are  hand-painted.  An  eminent 
art  authority  says  the  flowers  should  be  heavily  grouped 
in  the  fronts,  trailing  upward  and  backward,  though 
we  see  dresses  where  sprays  of  buds  and  flowers  are 
thrown  on  in  an  artistically  careless  manner,  and 
where  birds  on  twigs,  butterflies,  etc.,  are  placed  at 
random'  seemingly.  If  one  did  not  choose  to  adorn  a 
whole  costume,  it  would,  perhaps,  suit  best  to  decorate 
collars,  cuffs,  etc. 

Fans  are  painted  from  the  five-cent  Japanese  work  of 
art,  covered  with  satin,  lace  and  ribbon,  to  the  elegant 
ebony,  ivory  and  sandal-wood  creations  of  unlimitable 
expense.  Tiffany  charges  from  three  to  six  dollars  for 
mounting  fans  for  ladies  who  do  their  own  painting, 
but  they  can  be  painted  after  mounting,  if  care  is  taken 
in  fastening  them  so  they  will  remain  open  until  the 
paint  has  entirely  dried.  This  is  best  done  by  securely 
basting  them  to  a  piece  of  pasteboard  before  beginning 
to  decorate. 

Fancy  satin  aprons  and  caps  for  wearing  at  fairs  or 
bazaars,  are  described  as  beautifully-painted  and  very 
unique.  Japanese  art  in  this  connection  is  curious  and 
instructive  rather  than  attractive. 

A  large  consignment  of  Japanese  painting  on  silk  has 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention — one  series  repre¬ 
senting  various  arts  and  industries  of  that  country, 
such  as  umbrella-making,  porcelain-painting,  fan-mak¬ 
ing,  etc.  A  second  series  gives  the  tea  industry  of 
Japan,  picking,  sorting,  drying,  packing,  etc.  Pictures 
representing  the  pastimes  of  the  best  Japanese  society 
are  very  true  to  life;  but  the  most  remarkable  series  of 
pictures  are  those  representing  actions  of  human  beings 
executed  by  animals,  as  were  carried  on  by  frogs, 
grasshoppers,  etc- 

The  hall  and  staircase-walls  of  a  most  elegant  and 
artistic  house  were  lately  fitted  with  painted  Japanese 
silk  designs  in  panels,  the  effect  being  exceedingly  rich. 
As  my  paper  lengthens,  I  will  mention  only  a  few  more 
silk  or  satin  articles,  which  may  be  beautified  by  hand¬ 
painting  toilet-bottles,  cushion-covers,  tidies,  lamp¬ 
shades,  bracket-lambre¬ 
quins,  perfume-sachets, 
screens,  mouchoir-cases, 
book-covers,  d  ’  o  y  1  e  s , 
menu-cards,  etc.  A 
quick,  artistic  eye  for 
the  beautiful,  with  neat¬ 
ness,  is  all  that  is  re- 
quiredto  carry  this  useful 
art  to  perfection.  A  love 
of  the  beautiful  is  a  refin¬ 
ing  influence,  one  that 
raises  the  mind  to  a  higher 
level,  and  opens  out  to  it 
an  ever-widening  field  of 
intellectual  enjoyment. 
Lyde  Lynton. 

A  Plush-Covered 
Chair. 

A  pretty  manner  of 
upholstering  a  Shaker  or 
bent-wood  chair,  is  to 
cover  them  with  plush 
or  cloth. 


Work-bag  Open. 
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The  seat  and  back  should  be  covered  with  separate 
pieces,  and  a  band  extending  round  the  se,at  gives  the 
chair  a  handsome  appearance.  It  should  have  the  lower 
edge  trimmed  with  fringe. 

If  plush  is  used,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  embroider 
it,  as  the  material  is  sufficiently  handsome  without. 
Furniture  plush,  the  kind  used,  is  not  expensive,'  as  it  is 
forty  inches  wide  and  a  fair  quality  can  be  bought  for 
two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  yard.  Trim  the  upper 
corners  of  the  back  with  bows  of  wide  satin  ribbon  the 
color  of  the  plush,  and  edge  the  band  round  the  seat 
with  a  handsome  fringe. 

Cloth  is  also  pretty  for  covering,  but  will  be  much 
improved  if  a  band  of  embroidery  is  placed  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  back  and  seat,  and  the  band  extending 
round  the  sides  should  also  be  embroidered.  Trim 
the  lower  edge  of  the  band  with  worsted  fringe. 

A  still  less  expensive  cov¬ 
ering  is  of  heavy  cretonne. 

Select  a  pretty  pattern,  and 
cover  the  back  and  seat  of 
the  chair,  as  directed  for 
the  other  materials.  The 
trimming  round  the  sides 
of  the  seat,  instead  of  being- 
put  on  plain,  should  be  box- 
plaited  rather  finely,  as  the 
Cretonne  is  not  so  precty 
when  put  on  plain,  or  better 
still,  if  it  is  possible  to  have 
the  piece  fluted,  the  effect 
is  very  much  prettier.  Rib¬ 
bon  bows  may  also  be  used 
for  trimming  if  desired,  and 
will  greatly  improve  it. 

Of  course,  the  quantity 
of  material  required  will 
be  according  to  the  size  of 
the  chair. 

The  work  is  simple,  and 
will  prove  very  satisfactory 
when  finished,  but  must 
be  neatly  done  to  look 
well.  M.  E.  W. 


Antique  Lace  Lambre¬ 
quins. 

The  fashion  for  decorating  mantels  has  become  so 
universal  that  one  without  any  ornamentation  seems 
bare,  and  makes  a  room  appear  incompletely  furnished; 


yet  it  is  considerable  labor  to  embroider  so  many,  or  to 
make  the  Macreme  lace,  which  has,  in  a  measure,  lost 
its  attractiveness,  by  being  so  well  imitated  in  crocheted 
twine,  but  lambrequins  made  of  antique  lace  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  pretty,  easily  made,  and  not  expensive;  when 
soiled  can  be  laundried,  and  as  the  lace  is  composed  of 
heavy  linen  thread  it  has  sufficient  body  to  be  adapted 
to  the  purpose. 

A  thin  board  is  first  fitted  to  the  mantel-shelf,  and 
satine  of  some  color  corresponding  with  that  used  else¬ 
where  in  the  room  is  used  to  cover  the  top  and  extend  far 
enough  down  in  front  and  ends  of  mantel  to  line  the 
open  work  in  the  lace;  antique  insertion  seven  inches 
wide,  to  which  has  been  neatly  joined  an  edging  of  the 
same  width  and  similar  pattern,  is  fastened  to  the  edge 
of  the  board  which  lays  on  the  mantel-top.  The  lining- 
can  extend  to  the  tips  of  the  pointed  edging  if  preferred, 

and  in  that  case  must  be 
so  fastened  to  it  as  not  to 
show  below  the  lace.  Then 
on  each,  and  between  each 
point,  fasten  a  double  che¬ 
nille  tassel  the  color  of  the 
lining. 

Lace  of  sufficient  width 
to  be  used  without  the  in¬ 
sertion  is  very  handsome, 
but  is  difficult  to  obtain:  it 
makes,  however,  a  very 
pretty  decoration  for  a 
small  stand. 

These  lambrequins  are  es¬ 
pecially  suited  to  sleeping- 
rooms,  and  when  curtains 
made  of  batiste  trimmed 
with  the  same  kind  of  lace 
are  hung  at  the  windows 
and  draped  back  with  satin 
ribbons  and  antique  squares 
used  for  the  dressing-table 
mats,  the  effect  is  very 
pleasing. 

For  use  in  summer,  a 
room  fitted  up  in  this  way, 
having,  instead  of  carpet, 
fine,  white  matting  with 
rugs  in  front  of  bed  and 
dressing-table,  gives  one  a 
feeling  of  coolness  and  comfort  that  is  very  restful 
when  Nature  is  so  astir,  and  buds  and  blossoms  are 
revelling  in  the  summer  sunshine.  O.  M. 


Plush  Covered  Chair. 


SPRING  FASHIONS. 


As  the  spring  styles  are  introduced  little  change  is 
seen  from  the  winter  season,  except  that  draperies  are 
more  bouffant  than  formerly.  The  loose  puffs  arranged 
in  the  front  of  many  costumes  remain  in  favor,  though 
seemingly  only  adapted  to  slender  figures.  Basques 
with  full  drapery  in  puffed  apron  shape  and  a  pleated 
skirt  are  said  to  be  the  general  plan  for  making  most 


spring  suits.  Basques  are  also  cut  in  postillion  shape, 
with  pointed  fronts  and  full  square  back,  the  fullness 
for  which  is  inserted  at  the  side-back  seams  as  well  as 
in  the  middle.  Sleeves  are  made  longer  and  are  still 
close  fitting,  with  a  trifle  of  fullness  on  the  shoulder- 
tip  to  produce  a  square  effect.  Small,  plain  flat 
buttons  put  close  together  are  used  to  fasten  the 
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basque  fronts.  Polonaises  also  promise  to  remain  in 
favor. 

The  summer  silks  introduced  this  season  are  unusu¬ 
ally  pretty  and  show  a  broken  pin-check  on  a  change¬ 
able  ground ;  Bismarck-brown,  golden-olive  and  mauve 
shades  being  some  of  the  most  attractive.  They  are  soft 
finished,  of  good  quality,  promising  to  wear  well,  and 
retail  at  $1.25  per  yard. 

It  is  said  that  white  dresses  will  be  worn  more  the 
coming  season  than  for  the  past  two  years,  and  for  thin 
materials  nothing  could  be  handsomer  than  the  em¬ 
broidered  Swiss  robes  coming  in  dress  patterns,  with 
sufficient  embroidery  both  very  wide  and  narrow  for 
trimming. 

Hamburg  netting,  which  is  quite  inexpensive,  is 
shown  in  twenty-four-inch  widths  for  one  dollar  a  yard, 
and  is  to  be  used  for  front  breadths,  yokes  and  sleeves, 


to  many  white  dresses.  White  nun’s-veiling,  though 
not  the  most  fashionable  material,  makes  a  very  hand¬ 
some  dress  at  small  expense  when  trimmed  with  wide 
oriental  lace,  and  has  the  advantage  over  muslin 
dresses  of  keeping  their  beauty  even  when  worn  in 
the  dampness. 

Designs  seen  last  year  on  India  silks  are  reproduced 
in  cotton  goods.  Percales  and  sateens  come  in  checks 
similar  to  Scotch  ginghams,  and  are  simply  made  with 
plain  basque  and  a  short  round  skirt  trimmed  with 
gathered  ruffles. 

White  shirtings  for  small  boys  show  designs  especially 
.boyish,  some  having  tiny  velocipedes,  bicycles,  bridles 
and  spurs  scattered  about  in  such  profusion  as  surely  to 
delight  the  hearts  of  the  little  wearers,  or  if  they  are 
not  inclined  so  much  to  sports  there  are  monkeys  with 
fiddles,  and  designs  of  birds,  bees  and  flowers. 


HOUSEKEEPING. 


Lemon  Jelly  Cake. 

One  cup  of  butter;  two  cups  of  sugar;  one  cup  of 
sweet  milk;  whites  of  six  eggs;  three  cups  of  flour;  one 
even  teaspoon  soda,  and  three  even  teaspoons  of  cream 
tartar.  Bake  in  layers,  and  when  done  spread  between 
them  lemon  jelly  made  as  follows:  one  cup  of  sugar;  one 
lemon;  yolks  of  six  eggs;  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of 
an  egg.  Grate  the  rind  of  the  lemon  and  squeeze  out 
the  juice;  boil  until  thick,  and  cool  before  using. 

Cream  Sponge  Cake. 

Break  two  eggs  in  a  coffee  cup;  beat  them  well  and 
then  pour  in  enough  sweet  cream  to  fill  the  cup  and 
beat  again.  Then  to  this  add  one  cup  of  sugar,  one  cup 
and  a  half  of  flour  in  which  two  teaspoons  of  baking 
powder  have  been  thoroughly  stirred. 

Sponge  Pudding. 

Three  eggs,  one  cup  of  sugar,  one  cup  of  flour,  two 
tablespoons  of  water,  one  half  teaspoon  of  soda,  and 
one  and  one-half  teaspoons  of  cream  tartar.  Beat  the 
eggs  thoroughly,  mix  cream  tartar  with  the  flour,  and 
dissolve  the  soda  in  the  cold  water,  adding  it  last.  Bake 
in  a  large  roasting-pan;  spread  the  batter  thinly  and 
bake  ten  minutes.  When  done,  spread  with  currant 
jelly,  roll  while  warm,  and  lay  in  a  clean  towel  in  the 
warming  oven.  Send  it  to  the  table  on  a  platter,  and 
slice.  Serve  with  pudding  sauce,  flavored  with  wine  or 
lemon  juice. 

Pudding  Sauce. 

Allow  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a  chestnut  and  a 
heaping  teaspoon  of  sugar  to  each  person.  Stir  to  a 
cream.  Moisten  what  flour  will  be  required  to  thicken 
it  with  a  little  cold  water,  being  careful  that  there  are 
no  lumps  in  it.  Then  pour  boiling  water  slowly  over  it 
until  it  is  scalded,  when  it  is  to  be  poured  over  the 
butter  and  sugar,  stirring  it  briskly  all  the  time. 
Flavor  with  anything  you  choose.  For  a  richer  sauce 


add  an  egg.  Beat  the  white  to  a  stiff  froth  and  stir 
them  in  gently  just  before  sending  to  the  table. 

Tart  Crust. 

One  cup  of  lard;  one  tablespoon  of  sugar;  three  table¬ 
spoons  of  water,  and  the  white  of  one  egg.  Mix  to¬ 
gether  with  sufficient  flour  to  make  it  roll  out  easily 
and  cut  in  small  circles,  placing  a  roll  of  the  crust 
around  each  one  for  a  rim.  Fill  with  jelly  and  cover 
with  another  round  piece  in  which  three  holes  have 
been  cut,  and  then  bake. 

Graham  Gems. 

One  pint  of  graham,  two  teaspoons  of  baking  pow¬ 
der,  one  tablespoon  of  shortening,  one  even  spoon  of 
sugar,  a  little  salt.  Mix  baking  powder  with  the  flour, 
tub  the  shortening  through  it,  and  stir  with  milk  till  it 
is  thin  enough  to  drop  from  a  spoon.  Some  cooks  like 
to  add  an  egg.  The  pans  should  be  hot  and  thoroughly 
greased,  and  should  stand  on  the  stove  while  they  are 
filled,  and  a  moment  longer,  until  the  gems  begin  to 
rise,  then  they  must  be  put  on  the  upper  grate  of  the 
oven.  They  will  bake  in  fifteen  minutes  if  the  oven 
is  hot. 

Veal  Cutlet. 

* 

Veal  requires  more  cooking  than  any  meat  except 
pork.  It  is  too  dry  to  broil,  and  is  best  fried  and  served 
with  a  nice  gravy.  It  should  be  fried  slowly,  and  if 
there  is  not  enough  of  its  own  fat  to  fry  it,  a  little  fresh 
suet  will  answer.  When  it  is  doue,  remove  the  meat  to 
a  platter  and  pour  some  milk  into  the  pan,  adding  a 
small  piece  of  butter  if  you  think  it  will  not  be  rich 
enough.  Moisten  some  flour  with  a  little  milk,  and  stir 
it  into  the  milk  in  the  pan.  The  gravy  will  be  colored 
a  beautiful  brown  from  the  juices  of  the  meat  that  have 
dried  on  the  pan— if  it  is  well  stirred.  Beat  up  an  egg 
and  stir  it  into  the  gravy  just  before  taking  it  up,  and 
then  pour  it  around  the  meat.  Mbs.  C.  G.  Herbert. 


CURRENT  NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


The  exhibition  at  the  February  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Horticultural  Society  was  certainly  a  surprise  to  all  pres¬ 
ent,  no  less  to  the  visitor  than  to  the  exhibitor.  Because 
of  the  disagreeable  weather,  the  former  did  not  suppose 
there  would  be  an  exhibit  worthy  of  mention,  and  each 
exhibitor  supposed,  of  course,  his  exhibit  would  be  the 
best;  and  well  he  might,  for  there  was  never  a  collection 
with  so  large  a  proportion  of  it  faultless  as  was  this. 
Hence  the  surprise  of  each  grower  to  see  that  others  had 
flowers,  equal  if  not  superior  to  his.  This  was  one  of 
the  few  exhibitions  where  the  judges  were  completely 
puzzled  in  awarding  honors;  and  well  they  might  be, 
for  here  were  Catharine  Mer met  Roses,  or  rather  Rose¬ 
buds,  three-and-a-  half  inches  in  diameter,  and  that  in 
bunches  of  a  dozen,  and  from  several  different  growers. 
Not  only  was  their  size  marvellous,  but  their  color  was 
quite  as  extraordinary.  Instead  of  the  sickly  counte¬ 
nance  this  Rose  too  often  presents,  nearly  all  of  these 
had  every  indication  of  health  and  vigor — a  deep  flesh 
color,  with  a  silvery  lustre.  We  do  not  know  to  whom 
was  awarded  the  first  premium;  we  should  have  given 
it  to  John  Taylor’s  12,  although  several  others  were 
nearly  as  good. 

Cornelia  Cook  never  appeared  to  better  advan¬ 
tage  at  any  florist’s  reception.  There  were  several 
entries  of  this,  all  good,  one  or  two  really  superb.  Who 
had  the  best  is  not  known,  even  to  this  day;  each  ex¬ 
hibitor  made  an  honest  claim  for  the  first,  and  the 
judges  were  about  equally  divided  in  opinion  as  to 
the  merits  of  the  several  entries.  The  visitors  had  de¬ 
cidedly  the  easiest  task,  for  all  they  had  to  do  was  to 
admire.  And  their  admiration  was  unbounded,  for 
here  was  the  loveliest  White  Tea  Rose  in  existence, 
absolutely  perfect.  Not  a  bud  less  than  two  and  one- 
half  inches  in  diameter,  and  some  of  them  nearly  four. 
This,  for  a  bird,  is  something  wonderful.  In  addition  to 
their  size,  the  buds  were  remarkable  for  their  purity  of 
color — none  of  the  green  centres  that  this  grand  Rose 
is  apt  to  present  were  visible. 

Madame  Cusin,  a  new  aspirant  for  Rose  honors,  was 
shown  in  its  integrity,  and  it  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  we  have  ever  seen.  A  good  Tea,  color 
violet-rose,  tinged  with  yellow;  a  strange  combination, 
and  decidedly  attractive. 

The  Magna  Charta,  as  exhibited,  proves  it  to  be  one 
of  the  best  hardy  Roses  for  forcing.  The  flowers  were 
fully  four  inches  in  diameter,  pink,  suffused  with  car¬ 
mine,  globular  form  and  very  fragrant.  Captain  Christy, 
La  France,  Paul  Neyron,  Countess  of  Oxford  and  many 
others,  all  in  their  greatest  perfection,  were  noticeable 
in  this,  the  collection  of  Ernest  Asmus. 

The  Duke  of  Connaught,  as  shown  by  John  Hender¬ 
son,  Esq.,  could  not  have  been  surpassed,  not  only  for 
its  remarkable  color,  deep  velvety  crimson,  with  a 
fiery  flush,  but  for  its  size,  usually  beneath  that 
of  the  Jacqueminot,  but  in  this  instance  much  larger. 
One  bud  we  measured  three-and-a-half  inches  in 
diameter. 

The  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  was  seen  in  Mr. 
John  Henderson’s  collection  in  all  the  beauty  this  Rose 


can  attain,  although  it  has  generally  been  considered 
unfit  for  forcing;  but  Mr.  Henderson  has  it  at  all  times 
of  the  year,  growing  it  in  his  hottest  houses— in  fact  he 
treats  it  like  a  stove  plant. 

Much  as  we  admire  Roses  we  must  pass  on  to  other 
noticeable  features  of  the  exhibition,  prominent  among 
which  were  the  several  collections  of  Orchids.  In  this 
class  the  collections  were  more  numerous,  and  the 
varieties  exceedingly  fine. 

The  Phalcenopsis  Schilleriana,  as  shown  by  Thos. 
Emerson,  gardener  toWm  Dinsmore,  Esq.,  was  a  grand 
specimen  of  one  of  the  finest  Orchids  in  cultivation. 
This  flower-spike  was  nearly  four  feet  in  length,  much 
branched,  and  contained  more  than  one  hundred  perfect 
flowers.  The  individual  blossoms  measured  more  than 
two-and-a-lialf  inches  across,  sepals  and  petals  beautiful 
light-mauve  color  edged  with  white;  lip  of  the  same 
color.  The  same  exhibitor  showed  some  fine  Bletias, 
Cattleyas,  Oncidiums,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Cattleya  Amethystoglossa  in  Wm,  H.  Clements 
collection  was  greatly  admired,  and  deservedly  so.  Its 
several  flowers .  were  from  four  to  five  inches  in 
diameter,  light  rose  spotted  with  rich  purple,  with  a 
deep-purple  lip.  No  less  beautiful  were  the  several 
other  species  in  his  collection  that  we  have  not  time  to 
enumerate. 

“  These  are  the  flowers  that  used  to  be  grown  when  I 
was  a  girl  ”  was  the  feeling  remark  made  by  an  elderly 
lady  while  inspecting  the  exhibit  of  C.  E.  Parnell,  Esq. 
The  gardens  from  w  hence  these  flowers  came  are  of 
the  “olden  time,”  and  no  plant  of  merit  is  discarded 
here  simply  because  others  are  more  fashionable. 

Cinerarias  were  never  exhibited  in  New  York  in 
greater  perfection.  David  Clark  &  Sons’  exhibit  of 
twelve  specimens  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  The 
plants  were  perfect  as  regards  size,  form,  health  and 
profusion  of  bloom.  Some  of  the  trusses  were  more 
than  one  foot  in  diameter,  and  regular  in  outline,  while 
their  exceedingly  bright  and  cheerful  colors  were  in 
marked  contrast  to  such  specimens  as  are  usually  seen 
on  exhibition.  As  conservatory  plants  we  have  never 
seen  any  more  beautiful  and  attractive. 

Tulips  and  Lily  of  the  Valley,  as  shown  by  W.  C. 
Wilson,  Esq.,  show  to  what  perfection  forcing  of  these 
plants  has  reached.  Here  we  saw  twelve  perfect  Tulips 
in  a  six-inch  pot,  and  in  a  variety  of  color,  all  as  perfect 
as  could  have  been  grown  in  the  open  border.  The 
varieties  were  chiefly  Pottebakker  white,  scarlet  and 
yellow,  and  the  several  varieties  of  Due  Von  Thol. 
Good  taste,  as  well  as  good  sense,  was  shown  in  forcing 
these  Tulips  by  not  mixing  colors  in  the  same  pot;  by 
keeping  each  separate,  they  all  (in  the  same  pot)  come 
into  flower  at  the  same  time,  which  greatly  increases 
their  value  for  exhibition  or  decorative  purposes. 

Early  Vegetables  were  shown  by  E.  J.  Wild,  gardener 
to  J.  T.  Swift,  Esq.  The  collection  consisted  of  Cauli¬ 
flowers,  Cucumbers,  Tomatoes  and  Radishes,  all  of 
which  were  fairly  good. 

Mushrooms  of  the  finest  quality  were  on  exhibition, 
the  grower’s  name  we  did  not  learn. 
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Our  space  will  not  permit  of  a  more  extended  notice 
of  the  exhibits,  to  do  them  all  justice  it  would  require 
all  the  space  we  give  to  floriculture. 

-x-  * 

The  Sunset  Rose  is  the  floral  sensation  of  the  season. 
Like  all  other  flowers  that  are,  because  of  their  novelty, 
remarkably  high  priced,  this  is  in  great  demand.  A 
leadiug  belle  at  a  recent  reception  wore  a  corsage 
bouquet  composed  of  twelve  buds  of  the  Sunset,  which 
cost  $50. 


New  Seed  and  Plant  Catalogues. 

Caleb  Boggs,  Moorton,  Del. — Annual  Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  the  Moorton  Fruit  Garden,  a  nicely  ar¬ 
ranged  catalogue  of  all  manner  of  fruits  and  a  general 
assortment  of  Roses,  together  with  some  very  sen¬ 
sible  advice  about  planting  and  the  culture  of  fruit  in 
general. 

Charles  R.  Stillwell,  Gravesend,  N.  Y.— Whole¬ 
sale  Trade  List  of  Roses  and  other  Plants  for  Spring 
and  Summer.  Free  to  all  applicants. 

Ellis  Bros.,  Keene,  N.  H.,  present  a  very  attractive 
Catalogue  of  Greenhouse  and  Bedding  Plants,  Flower 
and  Vegetable  Seeds  And  Vegetable  Plants.  We  notice 
all  the  plants  of  recent  introduction  that  are  worthy  of 
special  attention  listed  in  this  catalogue,  all  accurately 
described  and  correctly  named. 

George  S.  Wales,  Bannockburn  Farm,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. — General  Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue 
of  Carnations,  Roses,  Pansies  and  Small-fruit  Plants. 
Rochester  is  still  called  the  Flower  City,  but  because  of 
a  very  different*industry  from  which  it  formerly  de¬ 
rived  its  significant  name.  From  the  appearance  of 
this  catalogue,  we  should  think  Mr.  Wales  was  doing 
his  part  to  keep  up  the  reputation. 

Hans  Neilson’s  Spring'Rose  and  Plant  Catalogue,  from 
St.  J oseph,  Mo. ,  is  one  of  the  neatest  we  have  seen.  Our 
Western  friends  are  to  be  congratulated  in  their  good 
fortune  of  having  a  plant  and  cut-flower  establishment 
that  can  supply  their,  wants  in  a  strictly  first-class 
manner. 

Mendenhall  &  Co.’sHllustrated  Catalogue  of  Seeds 
for  the  Gardeirand  Farm,  is  another  very  neat  and  use¬ 
ful  publication.  It  is  complete  in  its  list  of  vegetable 
and  flower  seeds,  bulbs_  and  plants,  with  a  very  fine 
colored  plate,  worth  the  price  of  the  catalogue,  ten 
cents.  Address,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Alfred  Bridgeman,  37  East  Nineteenth  Street,  New 
York,  sends  free  to  all  applicants  his  Annual  Descrip¬ 
tive  Catalogue  of  Vegetable,  Grass  and  Flower  Seeds, 
Garden  Tools  and  Horticultural  Books.  This  well- 
known  house  keeps  up  its  well-earned  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  most  reliable  in  the  trade.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  their  seed  department,  they  furnish  a  com¬ 
plete  assortment  of  ornamental  shrubs  and  small-fruit 
plants. 

John  Saul,  Washington,  D.  C.,  sends  us  his  usual 
Catalogues  of  Roses  and  beautiful  Exotic  and  Native 
Plants,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Greenhouse  and 
Bedding  Plants,  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  and 
Shrubs,  in  fact  everything  for  garden,  greenhouse  and 
conservatory. 

J.  T.  Lovett,  Little^Silver,  N.  J.,  has  added  to  his 
valuable  list  of  small-fruit  plants,  fruit  and  ornamental 


trees,  shrubs  and  plants,  some  novelties  of  special 
merit.  Among  them  is  the  Jessica  Grape,  a  Canadian 
seedling,  having  the  reputation  of  being  the  earliest  and 
most  profitable  White  Grape  yet  introduced.  Those  in 
want  of  anything  in  the  small-fruit  line  will  do  well 
to  consult  this  catalogue. 

Joseph  Harris,  Morton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — 
Annual  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Field,  Garden  and 
Flower  Seeds.  Mr.  Harris  being  a  practical  farmer,  as 
well  as  a  horticultural  writer  of  acknowledged  ability, 
should  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  seeds 
offered,  giving  him  an  advantage  over  those  who  simply 
buy  and  sell  seeds. 

J.  B.  Root  &  Co.,  Rockford,  Ills.— Send  out  their 
Annual  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the 
most  useful  varieties  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
Bulbs  and  Plants,  free  to  all  applicants.  Though  not  as 
complete  as  many,  this  catalogue  lists  all  that  is  required 
to  make  the  garden  both  beautiful  and  useful. 

J.  O.  Manson,  Harford,  Pa. — Seed  Catalogue  for  1884 
and  Wholesale  Price-list  of  surplus  Seeds  of  such  vari¬ 
eties  as  he  grows  under  contract. 

H.  N.  Smith,  South  Sudbury,  Mass. — Illustrated  Gar¬ 
den  Annual  for  1884,  containing  a  descriptive  list  of 
Vegetable  Seeds,  Flower  Seeds  and  New  Potatoes.  Mr. 
Smith  is  a  seed  grower,  and  has  added  a  retail  branch 
to  his  business. 

Cole  &  Brother,  Pella,  Iowa. — Annual  Seed  Cata¬ 
logue  and  Guide  to  the  Vegetable  and  Flower  Garden. 
This  catalogue  is  nicely  printed,  and  complete  in  all  the 
varieties  that  are  required  for  the  farm,  garden  or 
ornamental  grounds. 

Thos.  Meehan, Germantown,  Pa.— Catalogue  of  Seeds, 
Trees,  Shrubs  and  Fruits.  This  is  a  very  complete 
and  useful  list,  embracing  seeds  of  all  our  valuable 
native  trees  and  shrubs,  more  difficult  to  obtain  than 
seeds  of  what  are  termed  “rare”  plants. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — Supplemen¬ 
tary  list  of  Novelties  and  Specialties  in  Fruit  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Plants,  fully  and  beautifully 
illustrated. 

B.  L.  Ryder  &  Sons,  Chambersburg,  Pa. — Catalogue 
of  Strawberry  Plants,  Roses,  etc.,  etc.,  free  to  all  appli¬ 
cants. 

Wm.  Parry,  Parry  P.  O.,  N.  J. — Wholesale  Trade 
Catalogue  for  Nurserymen  and  Dealers  only,  of  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  Trees,  Small  Fruit  Plants,  etc.,  etc. 
The  Kieffer  Pear  a  specialty. 

Edward  Gillett,  South  wick,  Mass. — Seventh  Annual 
Catalogue  of  native  Perennial  Plants,  including  Orchids, 
Climbing-plants,  Bog-plants,  rare  Ferns,  etc.,  etc.  Both 
the  popular  and  botanical  names  are  given,  making  it  a 
valuable  pamphlet  for  reference. 

Graham  &  Johnson,  Reynoldsburg,  Ohio. — Price-list 
of  Seeds  for  the  vegetable  garden  only,  and  of  such  as 
are  known  to  be  the  best  of  their  respective  kinds. 

E.  Van  Allen,  Edgewood  Fruit  Farm,  Bethlehem 
Centre,'  N.  Y. — Catalogue  and  Price-list  of  the  leading 
varieties  of  Small  Fruits,  Seed  Corn  and  Potatoes. 
Reliable  goods  in  preference  to  large  catalogues  is  his 
motto. 

E.  B.  Underhill,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. — Catalogue  of 
Small-fruit  Plants. 

Templin  &  Sons,  Calla,  Ohio. — Illustrated  Catalogue 
of  Beautiful  Flowers,  including  Greenhouse  and  Bedding 
Plants,  and  choice  Flower  Seeds.  A  peculiar  feature  of 
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this  catalogue  is  its  individuality,  the  engraving  and 
printing  being  largely  the  work  of  their  own  hands. 
Sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

F.  R.  Pierson,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. — Annual  Catalogue 
of  Seeds,  Plants  and  Garden  Supplies  for  all  kinds  of 
country  homes.  Mr.  Pierson  makes  a  specialty  of  the 
justly-celebrated  Bermuda  Lily,  Lilium  Longiflorum, 
Var  Harrissi.  In  this  catalogue  the  Eulalia  Zabrini  is 
honored  with  a  colored  illustration,  which  it  well  de¬ 
serves.  Send  for  it. 

Guide  to  Lily  Culture. — John  Lewis  Childs,  Queens, 
N.  Y. — A  well-illustrated  treatise  of  Lilies  and  their 
culture.  The  amateur  can  obtain  in  this  work  much 
valuable  information.  Price,  25  cents. 

Irving  Allen,  Springfield,  Mass. — Catalogue  of  Small- 
fruit  Plants,  Trees,  etc.,  etc. 

J.  C.  Schmidt,  Erfurt,  Prussia. — Wholesale  Catalogue 
of  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Tree  Seeds. 

F.  Walker  &  Co.,  New  Albany,  Ind. — A  very  neat 
Catalogue  of  Fruit-trees,  Small-fruit  Plants,  Green¬ 
house  and  Bedding  Plants.  Sent  free  to  all  appli¬ 
cants. 

Woolsen  &  Co.,  Passaic,  N.  J.,  send  us  a  very  com¬ 
plete  Catalogue  of  Native  and  other  hardy  Perennial 
Plants  and  Bulbs,  etc.  This  catalogue  lists  a  large 
variety  of  plants  too  generally  neglected  in  our  best 
gardens.  We  consider  this  a  valuable  publication. 

Wm.  C.  Wilson,  Astoria,  N.  Y.— Wholesale  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Greenhouse  Plants,  in  endless  variety,  Vege¬ 
table  Plants,  etc.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  establish¬ 
ments  in  this  country  for  the  growth  of  Bedding  Plants, 
Roses,  Palms,  Orchids,  etc. 

Albert  Benz,  Little  Neck,  N.  Y. — Annual  Price  List 
of  New,  Large  Flowering,  German  Fancy  Pansies.  Mr. 
Benz  makes  Pansies  a  specialty,  and  is  remarkably  suc¬ 
cessful  in  their  production. 

Cox’s  Seed  Annual— Thos.  A.  Cox  &  Co.,  409  San- 
some  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — The  Pacific  Coast  can 
boast  of  at  least  one  good  catalogue;  if  they  have  no 
Others,  this  is  sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  that 
section.  It  is  complete  in  all  that  is  needed  for  a  first- 
class  vegetable  or  flower  garden. 

Wm.  F.  Bassett,  Hammonton,  N.  J. — Catalogue  of 
Small-fruit  Plants,  Fruit  Trees,  Ornamental  Trees  and 
Shrubs,  Dahlias,  Gladiolus,  etc.  Illustrated  with  a 
colored  plate  of  the  “Atlantic”  Strawberry. 

Walnut  Hill  Greenhouses,  Spring  and  Summer 
Catalogue  and  Price  List  of  Greenhouse  and  Bedding 
Plants,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds.  A  handsome  and 
instructive  catalogue,  sent  free  to  all  applicants.  Ad¬ 
dress  N.  S.  Griffith,  Independence,  Mo. 

Lake  Shore  Seed  Farms,  Sheboygan  Falls,  Wis.— 
A.  D.  Huson,  proprietor,  grower  and  dealer  in  Choice 
Seeds  for  the  Garden,  Field  and  Farm:  Poultry  and 
Scotch  Collie  Shepherds’  Dogs.  Catalogue  free  on  ap¬ 
plication. 

Smith’s  Seed  Catalogue —  W.  H.  Smith,  1018  Market 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — First  Annual  Catalogue  of 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Small-fruit  and  Flower¬ 
ing  Plants.  Mr.  Smith  is  well  known  throughout  the 
country,  having  been  one  of  the  well-known  firm  of 
Henry  A.  Dreer  for  many  years. 

Dingee  &  Conard  Company,  West  Grove,  Pa.— New 
Guide  to  Rose  Culture  for  1884.  If  possible,  this  cata¬ 
logue  is  more  attractive  than  any  heretofore  sent  out  by 


this  firm,  which  is  saying  considerable.  It  is  fully  il¬ 
lustrated,  has  two  well  executed  colored  plates,  and 
many  fine  wood-cuts,  giving  a  correct  idea  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  Roses  represented.  This  firm  makes  the 
Rose  the  most  prominent  feature,  and  their  success 
shows  what  well  directed  labor  in  any  given  direction 
will  do. 

Wm.  E.  Bowditch,  654  Warren  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
— Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Garden, 
Flower  and  Agricultural  Seeds.  Also  descriptions  and 
illustrations  of  all  Plants,  Shrubs,  Bulbs,  Roots,  Roses, 
Geraniums,  and  all  other  Bedding  Plants,  including  all 
the  novelties  of  recent  introduction.  Sent  free  to  all 
applicants. 

Aaron  Low,  Essex,  Mass. — Illustrated  Seed  Catalogue 
for  1884. — Mr.  Low’s  business  is  chiefly  that  of  a  seed- 
grower,  and  what  he  offers  is  mainly  of  his  own  pro¬ 
duction,  and  quite  likely  to  give  satisfaction. 

Henry  Lee,  Denver,  Colorado,  gives  us  another  good 
catalogue  from  the  far  West.  Its  contents  show  plainly 
that  the  seed  industry  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
Eastern  States. 

Dreer’s  Garden  Calendar— Henry  A.  Dreer,  714 
Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  an  improvement 
in  all  respects  over  any  of  their  previous  publications. 
Every  need  of  the  farm,  field  or  garden,  and  ornamen¬ 
tal  grounds,  may  be  found  listed  here,  with  ample  cul¬ 
tural  instructions  for  the  amateur’s  guide,  and  with 
abundant  illustrations  to  aid  in  the  selection  of  varieties. 
All  free  on  application. 

Livingston’s  Seed  Annual — A.  W.  Livingston's  Sons, 
Columbus,  O. — We  commend  this  catalogue  to  our  read¬ 
ers,  because  of  its  “  introductory,”  which  is  valuable  be¬ 
cause  of  its  solid  wisdom.  Our  experience  is,  that  low- 
priced  seeds  are  not  always  the  cheapest. 

Schueltheis  Brothers,  Steinfurth.  New  York 
House  25,  Avenue  A. — Wholesale  Catalogue  of  Roses 
particularly  adapted  for  nurserymen  and  florists. 

R.  S.  Johnston,  Sussex  Nurseries,  Stockley,  Del. — 
Wholesale  price-list  of  Fruit  Trees,  Small-fruit  Plants, 
&c.,  &c. 

Woods,  Beach  &  Co.,  New  Brighton,  Pa. — Illustrated 
and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Roses  and  other  Plants 
and  Bulbs  which  this  enterprising  firm  is  sending  to 
every  part  of  the  country.  Their  enthusiasm  as  Rosa- 
rians  is  recognized,  and  the  proportions  to  which  their 
business  has  grown  shows  that  they  serve  their  patrons 
faithfully.  As  we  stated  last  month,  they  are  giving 
special  prominence  to  the  new  golden  Alternantliera. 
Catalogue  free  to  all  our  readers  who  apply. 

C.  W.  Dorr  &  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. — Seed  Man¬ 
ual  for  1884,  containing  Description  and  Prices  of  their 
Stock  of  Seeds,  Plants,  Trees,  etc.,  which  they  are  sup¬ 
plying  from  what  they  claim  is  “the  garden  spot  of 
North  America,”  and  the  rapid  growth  of  this  firm’s 
business  is  evidence  of  reliability  in  what  to  send  to  their 
multitudinous  patrons.  This  manual  is  free  to  all  ap¬ 
plicants. 

A.  M.  Purdy,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. — His  descriptive  cata¬ 
logue  for  1884  is  brilliant  with  illustration  of  the  “  Crim¬ 
son  Beauty  Raspberry,”  which  Mr.  P.  is  urging  upon 
public  attention,  and  what  he  has  to  say  of  it  and  the 
other  choice  fruits  he  supplies  will  interest  thousands  of 
our  readers.  His  catalogue  is  sent  free. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Climbing  Hydrangea. — Mrs.  E.  R.  Green,  Rensselaer 
Co.,  N.  Y. — There  is  a  plant  popularly  known  as  Climb¬ 
ing  Hydrangea;  it  is  botanically  known  as  Schizo- 
phragma  Hydrangeoides,  and  introduced  from  Japan  by 
Thomas  Hogg,  Esq.  It  is  a  handsome,  rapid-growing 
plant,  with  almost  all  the  characters  of  the  Hydrangea, 
having  white  flowers  similar  to  those  of  the  shrubby 
species.  It  clings  with  tenacity  to  any  tree  or  building 
by  which  it  may  be  planted,  and  attains  a  height  of  50 
feet.  It  remains  a  long  time  in  flower,  and  is  perfectly 
hardy.  It  was  first  sent  out  by  Peter  Henderson  &  Co., 
of  N.  Y.,  and  can  be  obtained  from  them  or  from  any 
of  our  leading  florists. 

Polyantha  Rose. — Margaret  Jones,  Montgomery  Co., 
Pa.— By  referring  to  the  October  (1888)  number  of  the 
Cabinet,  you  will  find  all  the  information  you  require 
in  regard  to  this  Rose. 

Chinese  Wistaria. — Mrs.  S.  K.  Mitchell,  Greene  Co., 
Ohio — If  your  Wistaria  was  planted  in  the  open  ground, 
as  it  should  be,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
grow  as  rapidly  as  any  other  shrub  and  be  as  free  from 
insect  pests. 


Bouvardia  Humboldtii.—  Mrs.  H.  M.  Perkins — This 
plant  will  drop  its  leaves,  mostly,  when  at  rest,  the 
same  as  the  other  species.  But  little  rest  is  required  by 
any  of  them. 

Earth-worms  in  pots  deprive  the  soil  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  that  sustain  plant  life,  besides  rendering  it  heavy 
and  sour. 


Camellia.— Mrs.  Lucius  G.  Atkinson,  N.  J.— Your 
plants  do  not  want  to  grow  until  after  flowering.  Give 
them  for  the  present  but  little  water,  keep  the  foliage 
and  branches  clean  by  means  of  a  wet  sponge  and  give 
them  but  little  sun,  and  have  the  temperature  not  above 
50  deg.  or  below  32  deg.  We  expect  to  give  our  readers 
an  article  on  Camellia  culture,  in  the  April  number,  by 
our  well-known  correspondent,  C.  E.  Parnell,  Esq. 

Poinsettia. — Same — We  do  not  consider  this  plant  at 
all  adapted  for  house  culture.  Our  advice  would  be  to 
throw  it  away  and  substitute  something  more  desii'- 
able.  Its  requirements  are  heat,  light,  and  moisture, 
and  in  such  quantities  as  the  dwelling-house  cannot 
furnish. 


Variegated  Tuberose.—  H.  C.  G.,  Corpus  Christi— 
Give  it  rest,  and  at  the  time  you  staid  your  vegetable 
garden,  break  off  the  small  ones  and  plant  them  all  in 
the  open  ground;  the  old  bulb  will  be  likely  *to  flower 
and  the  young  ones  may.  We.  do  not  know  where  the 
Cherokee  Rose  can  be  obtained.  .Apply  to  some  of  the 
florists  of  our  Southern  States. 


Tuberose. — Mr.  James  M.  Lamb,  Fayetteville,  N.  C,, 
says,  in  reply  to  the  query  of  D.  A.  M.,  in  the  Cabinet 
of  January,  that  he  has  flowerbed  them  successfully  in 
the  house,  treated  as  follows:  “  I  plant  small  bulbs,  say 

i 


from  three-fourths  to  one  inch  in  diameter,  early  in  the 
season — the  time  to  plant  must  be  regulated  by  the  sec¬ 
tion  ;  plant  in  good  garden  soil,  and  grow  on  until 
October  1st,  by  which  time  they  will  begin  to  show 
signs  of  throwing  up  their  flower  stalks.  Then  dig  up 
carefully  and  pot  in  eight-inch  pots,  using  good,  rich 
soil.  Place  in  a  warm,  shaded  situation  until  there  is 
danger  of  frost,  when  they  must  be  taken  into  the 
house,  where  they  will  bloom  if  they  have  a  southern 
exposure  and  if  the  temperature  does  not  fall  below 
50  deg.  I  find  this  plan  much  better  than  the  common 
custom  of  keeping  strong  bulbs  until  August  and  then 
starting  them.” 


Clematis  from  Seed. — “ Jersey  Lily." — The  lai’ge- 
flowered  Clematis  are  exceeding  difficult  to  increase  from 
seed,  unless  the  seed  is  sown  in  pans  or  pots,  and  kept 
in  a  cool  greenhouse.  It  should  be  sown  soon  as  ripe, 
and  as  a  rule  it  will  not  germinate  in  less  than  from  six 
to  nine  months,  and  often  not  till  the  following  year. 
Therefore,  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  get 
discouraged  and  throw  the  soil  in  which  the  seeds  are, 
away.  This  should  not  be  done  too  hastily,  since  a 
period  of  eighteen  months  may  possibly  elapse,  in  cer¬ 
tain  cases,  before  germination  takes  place. 

Chorozema. — Same — Nearly  all  the  species  of*  this 
interesting  genus  have  a  ti-ailing  or  scandent  habit,  some 
of  them  particularly  so. 


Hoya. — Mrs.  Russ,  Richardson,  Ill.- -See  Februaiy 
number  of  Cabinet  for  the  needs  of  this  plant. 

English  Ivy. — Same — A  wooden  tub  is  no  better  for 
this  plant  than  a  common  earthen  pot;  it  is  just  as  good, 
however,  and  is  not  in  danger  of  being  bi’oken.  We 
are  pleased  to  learn  that  our  gift  of  flower-seeds  was  so 
fully  appreciated. 

Flowers  in  a  Pit.— Tliora— The  cause  of  your  failure, 
or  of  your  partial  failui-e,  comes  from  the  want  of  air. 
There  should  at  all  times  be  ventilation;  when  the 
weather  will  permit,  open  the  sash  wide;  when  very 
cold  open  but  little,  and  keep  the  oil-stove  burning. 
This  will  keep  up  a  constant  circulation  of  air,  which 
is  as  essential  to  the  health  of  the  plant  as  it  is  to  the 
health  of  the  individual.  Plants  will  survive  a  cold, 
dry  atmosphere,  but  never  a  cold,  damp  one.  Puttying 
the  caps  of  the  glass  was  a  mistake.  For  the  other 
knowledge  you  require,  we  should  refer  you  to  Peter 
Henderson  &  Co.,  New  York. 


Marie  Louise  Violets. — Mrs.  C.  H.  S.,  Greenville, 
Miss. — These  Violets  cannot  be  made  to  bloom  in  your 
climate,  unless  you  grow  them  in  pots,  which  should  be 
plunged  to  the  rim  in  moist  earth,  and  all  the  runners 
kept  cut  off,  then  they  will  flower  freely  all  winter.  As 
it  is  you  got  all  plant  and  no  flower.  When  in  pots  they 
soon  get  root-bound,  which  throws  them  into  flower. 


Rose  Mad.  Sylvester.—  Mrs.  C.  Staufer — We  do  not 
know  the  rose;  have  never  before  heard  of  it. 
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Publisher’s  Notes. 

In  this  issue  of  the  Floral  Cabinet  will  '  e  found 
the  tixely  announcements  of  the  fallowing  Florists, 
Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen,  and  we  bespeak  for 
each  of  the  n  the  favorable  consi  aeration  of  our 
reader- : 

A.  A.  Abbott  M  renci,  Mich. 


The  American  “  bud  ”  balls  have  been  introduced 
into  England.  Girls  under  fifteen  wear  Rose-buds  in 
their  first  infancy  of  bloom;  those  under  twenty 
wear  half-opened  buds,  and  those  over  that  age  wear 
full-blown  Roses.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if 
the  demand  for  full-blown  is  greater  in  England  than 
in  this  country. 


any  one  desiring  to  do  so.  We  believe  it  is  not  over 
drawn  but  rather  understated.” 

A  PHYSICIAN’S  ESTIMATE. 

Dr.  John  W.  Williamson,  of  Danville,  Va.,  has  been 
using  Compound  Oxygen  in  his  own  case  and  in  a 
number  of  cases  which  he  was  not  able  to  cure  under 
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NEWSPAPER  WAIFS. 

Why  is  a  chicken’s  leg  like  a  turtle-dove? — Be¬ 
cause  it  cannot  get  along  without  its  mate. 

“Are  we  in  a  comet?”  frantically  asks  the  New 
York  Star.  If  we  are,  the  wake  may  as  well  begin, 
for  a  comet-ose  condition  usually  is  followed  by 
death. — Pittsburgh  Chronicle. 

It  was  a  little  “fresh-air”  boy  who  watched  the 
farmer  in  the  process  of  milking,  until,  becoming  a 
little  tired,  he  inquired,  “  How  many  more  of  dose 
tows  have  you  dot  to  steeze?” 

Never  speak  of  your  failings,  my  son.  Everybody 
who  knows  you  knows  them.  Never  speak  of  your 
good  qualities.  Nobody  but  yourself  believes  you 
possess  them.  In  short,  never  speak  of  yourself  at 
all.  Of  -course  you  will  appear  eccentric,  but  you 
will  be  readily  forgiven  by  everybody. 


A  WELL-known  lady,  who  is  a  thrifty  provider,  saw 
a  load  of  pork  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Central  Market, 
Detroit,  and  concluded  to  purchase  a  couple  of  fine 
porkers,  for  which  she  settled  with  the  dealer  on  the 
spot.  She  forgot,  however,  to  give  him  her  address, 
and  an  hour  later  as  she  stood  conversing  with  some 
of  her  aristocratic  friends,  the  man  of  pork  ap¬ 
proached  and,“  nudged  ”  her  mysteriously  with  the 
butt  end  of  his  whip.  The  lady  turned  in  amaze¬ 
ment:  “Shzay,  shzayl”  he  asked  in  a  loud  voice; 
“vas  you  de  vomans  dot  belongs  to  dem  hogs?” — 
Free  Press. 

An  old-time  clergyman  of  Eastern  Connecticut 

commonly  known  as  “  Priest  W - e,”  was  a  very 

shrewd  man  and  quick  at  repartee.  Once  when  on 
an  exchange  he  was  annoyed  to  find  the  room  so 
dark,  and  beckoning  to  a  person  sitting  near  the 
pulpit,  he  asked  him  to  open  the  blinds  and  let  in 
more  light. 

“We  expect  light  from  you,”  said  the  gentleman. 

“But  I  must  get  it  from  heaven  first,”  was  the 
quick  rejoinder. 


We  copy  from  the  Spencer  (Indiana)  Republican 
of  November  14th,  1883,  an  account  written  by  the 
editor  of  the  remarkable  recovery  of  a  lady  whose 
case  was  considered  hopeless,  her  physicians  having 
given  her  up  to  die.  The  statement  is  so  clear,  em¬ 
phatic  and  circumstantial,  that  no  comment  on  our 
part  is  needed.  If  Compound  Oxygen  will  reach  a 
case  like  this,  what  limit  can  be  assigned  to  its  cura- 
-tive  power  ? 

A  REMARKABLE  CASE. 

“Mrs.  Fleming,  of  Spencer,  had  been  in  declining 
health  for  twelve  or  fifteen  years.  She  had  suffered 
from  dyspepsia,  catarrh,  and  incidentally  from  other 
affections,  and  had  grown  weaker  gradually,  until 
last  spring,  when  she  was  greatly  emaciated  and 
unable  to  stand  up  a  minute  at  a  time.  Her  case  was 
considered  hopeless ,  and  she  was  removed  to  her 
father’s  in  the  country,  where  it  was  expected  that  she 
would  soon  pass  away  with  consumption.  She  had  no 
appetite  whatever,  and  the  sight  of  food  was  disgust¬ 
ing.  She  weighed  but  eighty -three  pounds,  and  was 
but  a  shadow  of  her  former  self.  She  had  had  hectic 
fever  for  several  months,  and  had  been  given  up  by 
her  physicians.  < 

“  Some  time  in  May  she  was  supplied  with  a  small 
part  of  a  Treatment  of  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen’s  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen,  with  a  view  of  testing  it  a  few  days, 
and,  if  it  proved  beneficial,  to  procure  a  full  supply 
and  give  it  a  fair  trial.  The  trial  was  so  satisfactory 
that  in  ten  days  she  sent  to  Philadelphia  for  a  Treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Oxygen.  From  the  first,  such  was  its 
peculiarly  soothing  andbeneficial  effect,  she  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  she  had  found  something  that  would  cure 
her,  hopeless  as  her  case  seemed.  Her  rest  at  night, 
which  had  been  broken  by  restlessness  and  loss  of 
sleep,  was  improved  from  the  first,  and  in  less  than  a 
week  she  began  to  have  a  desire  and  relish  for  food. 
Gradually  a  decided  improvement  in  other  respects 
was  plainly  perceptible. 

“  This  Treatment  lasted  her  over  three  months.  In 
the  meantime  she  had  gained  four  or  five  pounds  in 
weight,  and  had  returned  to  her  home  in  Spencer. 
She  is  now  taking  the  second  Treatment,  and  her  im¬ 
provement  is  even  more  noticeable  than  during  the 
first.  She  has  a  healthier  color  than  for  years  past. 
While  she  is  not  yet  well,  she  is  confident  that  in  time 
the  Oxygen  will  effect  a  permanent  cure. 

“It  has  been  a  slow  return  to  health,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  decline  had  been  slow  and 
insidious,  and  that  her  case  was  thought  to  have  been 
beyond  the  reach  of  medical  science  when  she  began 
the  use  of  the  Compound  Oxygen,  and  that  any  re¬ 
covery  in  a  case  so  desperate  must  be  regarded  as 
almost  miraculous. 

“The  above  account  can  be  verified  at  any  time  by 


ordinary  medical  treatment.  Writing  in  regard  to  his 
estimate  of  the  value  of  Compound  Oxygen,  and  ol 
his  theory  as  to  the  laws  governing  its  action,  he 
says: 

“On  this  hypothesis  only  can  I  account  for  the  ex¬ 
tensive  and  remarkable  curative  powers  of  your 
Treatment;  for  it  is  certainly  the  most  valuable  and 
reliable  treatment  I  know  in  all  chronic  diseases.  It 
cures  diseases  of  different  types  from  the  special 
diseases  for  which  it  is  prescribed,  as  in  my  own  case. 
For  twenty -five  years  I  had  suffered  with  a  disease 
which  had  resisted  all  treatment,  and  I  never  expected 
to  be  relieved,  but  to  my  surprise,  after  I  was  cured  of 
my  bronchial  and  lung  trouble  by  the  use  of  your 
Treatment  for  three  weeks,  I  found  myself  entirely 
relieved  of  the  other  ailment  also.” 

A  “ Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen ,”  containing  a 
history  of  the  discovery  of  and  mode  of  action  of  this 
remarkable  curative  agent,  and  a  large  record  of  sur¬ 
prising  cures  in  Consumption,  Catarrh,  Neuralgia, 
Bronchitis,  Asthma,  etc.,  and  a  wide  range  of  chronic 
diseases,  will  be  sent  free.  Address, 

Drs.  STARKEY  &  PALEN, 

1109  and  1111  Girard  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  few  days  ago,  says  the  Kentucky  State  Journal, 
a  middle-aged  countryman  walked  into  the  office  of 
a  prominent  Newport  attorney  and  took  a  seat  ,  when 
the  following  conversation  took  place  : 

“  I  called  in  to  see  about  gittin’  a  divorce  from  my 
wife.” 

“Ah;  what  seems  to  be  the  difficulty  ?” 

“  Well,  me  and  Jinny  are  always  quarrelin’,  and 
think  it  would  be  better  if  she  would  go  back  to  her 
folks  and  I  stay  where  I  am.  She  ken  take  the  three 
children  with  her.” 

“  On  what  grounds  do  you  want  a  divorce  ?” 

“Well,  you  see,  it’s  just  this  way:  Jinny’s  the  most 
skerrist  woman  of  tramps  ye  ever  seen,  and  so  when 
we  go  up  stairs  to  bed  she  wants  me  to  look  under 
the  bed  for  a  man,  when  I  know  ther’  ain’t  no  man 
there.  So  you  see  that  riles  me  and  I  get  mad,  and 
then  she  gets  mad,  and  then  there’s  a  fuss,  and  I 
don’t  have  no  peace  and  can’t  get  no  sleep,  and  I’m 
a  hard-working  man.” 

“You  can’t  get  a  divorce  on  those  grounds,  sir.” 

“  I  can’t  f” 

“No,  sir.” 

“  Well,  then,  I  know  what  I’ll  do.  I’ll  go  home  and 
saw  the  legs  of  the  bed  close  up,  so  that  a  man  can’t 
git  under.  If  I  had  thought  of  that  sooner  I  might 
hev  saved  all  this  time  cornin’  in  here.” 


A  REMARKABLE  DISCOVERY. 

One  of  the  most  useful  things  lately  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  public,  is  “  Actina,”  a  new  and  remark¬ 
able  means  of  restoring  the  eyesight  of  those  who 
have  been  unable  to  see  without  glasses.  It  will 
enable  anyone  to  read  the  finest  of  print  in  a  few 
weeks  use.  The  inventor  and  proprietor,  Mr.  Wm. 
Wilson,  invites  any  one  interested  to  call  at  his 
parlors,  286  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
will  be  happy  to  meet  them,  and  will  give  a  free 
trial  of  this  discovery  for  thirty  days,  without  deposit 
or  security.  Physicians  are  particularly  requested 
to  investigate  the  merits  and  working  of  this  dis¬ 
covery.  The  inventor  will  gladly  explain  its  action, 
and  take  patients  in  hand  for  treatment. 
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“  Sweet  April !  Many  a  thought 

Is  wedded  unto  thee,  as  hearts  are  wed ; 

Nor  shall  they  fail,  till,  to  its  autumn  brought, 

Life’s  golden  fruit  is  shed.” 

April  is  a  hybrid  month,  a  cross  between  all  the  other 
months  of  the  season,  and  partaking  of  them  all  in  its 
character.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  months  of  the  year.  Winter  is  quite  likely 
to  return  now  and  then,  occasionally  covering  with  a 
heavy  mantle  of  snow  the  Snow-drops  and  Crocuses  that 
supposed  that  spring  had  come  to  stay;  it  may  be  very 
cold  at  night,  though  moderately  comfortable  at 
mid-day.  However  cold,  stormy  and  disagreeable  it 
is  to-day,  to-morrow  may  be  sultry  and  warm.  Smiles 
and  tears  alternate  this  month;  the  cold  east  winds 
may  blacken  some  of  our  early  flowers,  and  our  tem¬ 
pers  as  well,  but  it  is  spring,  and  its  influences  will  be 
felt;  in  spite  of  all  hindrances,  it  will  pursue  its  way 
steadily,  resolutely  and  with  success. 

The  world  around  is  full  of  busy  life,  and  what  infi¬ 
nite  pleasure  its  development  affords?  How  beautiful 
to  watch  the  vegetation  of  the  seeds  bequeathed  to  the 
soil  in  the  previous  autumn,  and  which,  after  lying  in 
the  earth  apparently  dead  for  many  months,  now  assert 
their  intense  vitality  and  lift  their  green  blades  into 
the  air  !  A  seed  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  things  in 
the  world,  containing  not  only  the  first  principles  of  the 
plant,  but  holding  the  power  to  lie,  as  it  were,  asleep 
until  the  fitting  period  for  the  expansion  of  the  germ, 
and,  meanwhile,  notwithstanding  influences  of  destruc¬ 
tion  such  as  totally  dissolve  objects  that  have  no  life  in 
them.  When  we  consider  the  exquisite  minuteness  of 
many  seeds,  this  property  becomes  still  more  amazing. 
Peas,  Beans,  and  similar  seeds,  though  by  no  means 
the  largest,  are  yet  of  immense  bulk  when  compared 
with  the  seeds  of  the  Orchis,  and  these  last,  though  so 
fine  as  to  be  scarcely  visible,  when  seen  singly,  are  in 
their  turn  large  when  compared  with  those  of  the  Moss 
or  the  Fern.  How  strangely  beautiful  that  such  tiny 
forms  can  withstand  the  rigors  of  winter,  and  spring 
forth  into  life  and  usefulness  by  the  breath  of  spring! 
A  distinguished  scientist  asserts:  “There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  in  the  atmosphere  are  constantly  floating 
millions  upon  millions  of  delicate  germs;  that  we  take 
these  germs  into  our  bodies  when  we  breathe;  that 
they  become  imbedded  in  every  species  and  description 
of  food;  that  they  are  associated,  in  a  word,  with  every 
conceivable  substance,  and  are  as  universal  in  then- 
penetration  as  the  light  of  the  sun.  The  inexpressible 
minuteness  of  every  particular  seed  alone  renders  this 
possible,  and  perhaps  it  is  by  the  minuteness  that  the 
indestructibility  is  partly  insured.  Seeds,  accordingly, 
are  not  to  be  thought  of  merely  in  the  idea  of  those  we 


sow  in  the  garden,  with  a  view  to  wholesome  vegeta¬ 
bles  and  flowers.  These  form  but  a  very  minute  por¬ 
tion  of  the  entire  quantity;  and  though  their  destiny 
may  seem  more  dignified,  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
in  the  economy  of  nature  the  little  seeds  which  we 
never  behold,  do  not  play  a  part  quite  as  salutary  and 
important.  For  in  judging  of  nature  and  its  processes, 
we  err  if  we  think  those  only  to  be  grand  and  splendid 
which  are  promotive  of  benefit  to  ourselves.  Since  all 
things  have  been  created  for  the  glory  of  God,  an  equal 
splendor  attaches  to  every  phenomenon  and  process, 
however  trifling  in  our  eyes,  that  conduces  m  any  way 
to  the  stability  and  decoration  of  the  general  fabric. 
These  tiny  seeds  that  float  in  the  air,  have  for  their 
special  function  the  starting  of  life  in  places  where 
previously  there  was  none.  The  moment  that  any  sur¬ 
face,  previously  bare,  becomes  moistened  with  rain  or 
dew,  they  settle  upon  it  as  bees  do  upon  flowers.  If 
not  burned  up  by  the  sun,  in  a  little  while  there  is  a 
thin,  green  film  of  vegetation,  and  by-and-by  there  is 
seen  a  colony  of  Mosses.  Hence  upon  the  old  cottage 
roof,  especially  if  it  be  of  thatch,  that  sweet  and  rich 
variety  of  tender  leaf  and  blossom.  Every  spray  is  the 
growth  of  a  seed  wafted  thither  by  the  wind.  It  almost 
seems  as  if  the  atmosphere  held  plants  in  solution,  and 
deposited  them  as  a  chemical  fluid  deposits  crystals.” 

We  love  April  because  leaves  are  born  this  month, 
and  what  infant  is  more  lovely  than  the  infant  leaf, 
warmed  by  the  sun,  kissed  by  the  dews  and  cradled  by 
the  winds?  What  infant  ever  had  more  tender  care 
and  shed  less  tears  ?  The  development  of  the  leaves  of 
plants,  is  the  happiest  sight  of  spring,  they  are  particu¬ 
larly  ornamental  and  beautifully  diversify  the  •  general 
appearance  of  nature,  from  their  pleasing  color,  and 
the  infinite  variety,  as  well  as  elegance  of  their  forms. 
Flowers  are  rarely  plentiful  enough  to  give  expression 
to  more  than  a  very  limited  space  at  once,  and  although 
many  living  creatures,  birds  especially,  make  their  re¬ 
newed  appearance  at  this  season,  it  is  never  with  such 
power  and  with  such  continuousness  of  effect.  That 
which  is  true  of  the  little,  is  always,  in  that  circumr 
stance,  representatively  true  of  the  large,  and  thus,  what 
becomes  so  obvious  after  a  moment’s  thought  in  respect 
to  the  spring  verdure  of  our  own  country,  is  true  in  an 
extended  sense  of  the  whole  world,  at  least  every  part  of 
it  which  produces  conspicuous  vegetation.  Fields  of 
flowers  always  excite  our  admiration,  it  matters 
not  whether  they  are  those  of  the  Apple-Tree,  of  the 
Buttercups  and  Daisies  of  our  meadows,  or  the  Asters 
and  Golden-Rods  of  our  roadsides,  yet  it  is  the  green 
parts  of  plants  that  gives  expression  to  the  landscape; 
it  is  upon  the  leaves  that  our  eyes  delight  the  longest 
to  linger. 


SOWING  FLOWER-SEEDS  AND  TRANSPLANTING. 


We  wish  we  might  remove  the  too-common  impres-  than  the  most  common  garden  vegetable.  The  same 
sion  that  flowers  are  more  difficult  to  grow  from  seed  law  governs  all  manner  of  vegetable  growth,  and  all 
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vegetation  has  its  uses,  and  the  means  provided  for  the 
reproduction  of  plants  are  abundant  and  simple. 

Many,  if  not  most,  flower-seeds  require  no  more  skill 
in  planting  than  do  Peas  or  Beans,  for  they  are  as  large, 
and  as  easily  germinated.  But  very  many  are  small,  and 
some  extremely  small,  and  if  planted  too  deeply  they 
will  not  shoot,  or  will  shoot  very  feebly. 

To  grow,  or  start  flower-seeds  properly,  select  a  free- 
working  and  rich  piece  of  ground—  sandy  loam  is  best, 
and  a  stiff  clay  the  worst;  let  it  be  spaded  deeply, 
incorporating  very  thoroughly-rotted  manure,  i.  e., 
manure  full  two  years  old,  and  which  will  crumble  in 
the  hand  fine  as  sand.  With  a  fine-toothed  rake  re¬ 
duce  every  lump  and  bring  the  surface,  to  the  finest 
state  of  pulverization.  If  the  seed  is  very  small,  it  had 
better  be  mixed  with  a  little  sand,  or  dry  soil,  to 
increase  the  bulk.  The  sowing  will  be  easier  and 
more  equal.  Scatter  the  seed  upon  the  bed;  then, 
with  the  hands  or  a  fine  garden  sieve,  sift  fresh 
or  mellow  earth  upon  it  from  a  quarter  to  half  an 
inch  in  depth.  To  bring  the  earth  compactly  about 
the  seed,  spat  the  bed  with  moderate  strokes  with 
the  back  of  a  spade,  or  adopt  Mr.  Henderson’s  plan: 
after  the  man  who  sows  the  seed  follows  another, 
who,  with  the  ball  of  the  right  foot,  presses  down 


his  full  weight  on  every  inch  of  soil  in  the  drill 
where  the  seed  has  been  sown.  If  the  weather  is  very 
dry,  water  the  bed  at  evening  with  a  watering-pot,  using 
a  fine  rose  in  order  nob  to  wash  or  disturb  the  surface. 
Keep  the  plants  from  weeds,  and  when  they  are  one  or 
two  inches  high,  they  may  be  transplanted  to  the 
places  where  they  are  to  stand.  Balsams,  Petunias, 
Zinnias,  Gaillardias,  and,  indeed,  most  flowers  do 
better  by  being  transplanted.  The  operation  cliqcks  the 
luxuriance  of  the  plant,  and  increases  its  tendency  to 
flower. 

When  seeds  are  planted  where  they  are  to  remain, 
which  is  frequently  the  case,  the  treatment  is  precisely 
the  same  as  before,  except  they  are  thinned  out,  instead 
of  being  transplanted.  No  mistake  is  more  frequent 
among  inexperienced  gardeners  than  that  of  suffering 
too  many  plants  to  stand  together.  One  is  reluctant  to 
pull  up  thriving  plants;  or  he  does  not  reflect  that  what 
may  seem  room  enough  while  the  plant  is  young,  will 
be  very  scanty  when  it  is  grown.  Over-crowding  has 
destroyed  more  plants  and  spoiled  the  beautiful  effect 
in  the  garden  that  plants  are  expected  to  produce,  than 
all  other  causes  combined.  It  is  better  by  far  to  have 
one  Balsam  in  its  integrity,  than  a  yard  full  of  spindling, 
starved  specimens. 


WHY  SEEDS  FAIL  TO  GROW. 


There  are  many  reasons  why  seeds  fail  to  germinate, 
or  fail  to  grow  after  germinating;  one  of  the  principal, 
and  a  vital  one,  we  have  stated  in  our  paper,  “  The  use 
of  the  feet  in  sowing  and  planting.”  Many  persons  do 
not  seem  to  clearly  understand  why  the  use  of  the  feet 
is  so  important  in  gardening  operations,  although  will¬ 
ing  to  admit  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  same, 
because  of  our  assertion ;  at  the  same  time  they  desire 
our  reasons  in  a  more  explanatory  form.  We  will  give 
them.  There  is  stored  up  in  every  perfect  seed  a  latent 
germ,  the  embryo  of  a  new  life,  the  development  of 
which  is  conditional  upon  other  natural  causes.  The 
influences  that  act  upon  the  seed  to  cause  growth  are 
heat,  ail-  and  moisture,  and  without  a  proportionate 
quantity  of  each  there  can  be  no  plant  life.  Now,  it 
follows  that  when  a  seed  is  put  into  the  ground  and 
loosely  covered  with  light  dry  soil,  it  does  not  come  in 
contact  with  sufficient  moisture  to  moisten  the  seed, 
neither  is  there  sufficient  heat,  because  of  the  too 
great  circulation  of  air  around  the  seed,  to  produce  the 
chemical  changes  upon  which  vegetable  growth  de¬ 
pends. 

Again,  when  we  place  a  seed  into  the  earth  it  im¬ 
mediately  commences  growth  in  two  opposite  directions, 
upwards  into  the  atmosphere,  and  downwards  into  the 
earth — the  two  sources  from  which  it  obtains  its  food. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  first  root  the  seed 
puts  forth  furnishes  the  young  plant  with  food.  It  does 
not;  it  simply  holds  the  plant  in  place  until  the  true 
roots,  by  which  the  plant  is  fed,  are  formed.  The 
first,  or  seed-leaves,  contain  the  food  of  the  infant  plant 
until  its  true  leaves  and  roots  are  formed,  and  do  not 
perform  the  functions  of  the  plant’s  true  leaves. 

The  feeding  roots  of  any  plant  or  tree  are  delicate 


white  fibres,  so  small  as  rarely  to  be  seen  with  the 
naked  eye,  and  are  never  seen  by  the  casual  observer. 
Now  when  these  roots  are  formed,  if  the  soil  is  not 
pressed  firmly  around  the  main  root,  these  feeders  have 
nothing  to  live  upon;  they  must  come  in  immediate 
contact  with  moisture,  or  the  warm  dry  air  will  destroy 
them,  and  the  whole  plant  will  stand  still  until  new 
roots  are  formed,  or,  in  the  meantime,  perish.  Herein 
lies  the  benefit  of  using  the  feet  in  seed-sowing. 

In  thinning  out  plants,  when  the  seed  has  been  sown 
too  thickly,  the  feet  should  always  be  used,  in  order  to 
press  the  soil  firmly  about  the  remaining  plants. 

DEEP  PLANTING 

is  another  frequent  cause  of  the  seed’s  failure  to  germi¬ 
nate.  The  importance  of  more  care  in  this  direction 
cannot  be  over-estimated.  Our  observation,  and  ex¬ 
periments  made  in  planting  various  seeds  at  different 
depths,  show  some  wonderful  results.  Take,  for  in¬ 
stance,  Sweet-Corn,  and  cover  from  one-half  inch  to  five 
inches  in  depth.  The  former  will  germinate  without  a 
loss  of  five  per  cent.,  and  the  latter  will  not  grow  five 
per  cent.,  and  exact  ratio  between  will  be  kept  up.  The 
cause  for  the  difference  is,  that  the  conditions  of  growth 
are  not  complied  with — the  deficit  being  heat,  which,  at 
the  season  for  Corn  planting,  cannot  be  furnished  at  so 
great  a  depth  from  the  surface.  Again,  Corn  planted 
at  a  depth  of  two  or  three  inches  will  not  make  as  ra¬ 
pid  or  healthy  growth  as  when  covered  only  half  an 
inch,  for  this  reason:  Corn  makes  two  sets  of  roots — 
surface  and  underground,  the  one  being  quite  as  im¬ 
portant  as  the  other.  The  surface  roots  form  just  above 
or  at  the  first  joint  of  the  plant,  which  is  just  above  the 
kernel.  If  Corn  is  planted  three  inches  in  depth,  as 
soon  as  it  has  used*  up  the  food  that  is  stored  up  in  the 
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kernel,  growth  ceases  until  a  new  and  unnatural  joint 
is  formed  at  the  surface,  from  which  these  aerial  roots 
proceed.  When  corn  is  planted  in  mellow  ground  the 
hoe  should  never  be  used,  the  feet  alone  being  the  best 
implement  that  can  be  used  for  the  purpose.  When  the 
Corn  is  dropped,  with  the  foot  scrape  sufficient  soil 
over  it  to  cover  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch,  then  step 
on  the  hill  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will  get  the  whole 
weight  of  the  body,  and  if  the  planter  weighs  250  lbs., 
the  work  will  be  the  better  done.  This  same  rule  will 
apply  to  the  planting  of  most  other  seeds.  Proper  care 
in  planting,  and  the  too  common  practice  of  burying 
seeds,  is  just  the  difference  between  success  and  failure 
in  their  germination  and  growth. 

MECHANICAL  ASSISTANCE 

is  also  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  planting  of 
many  kinds  of  seeds,  particularly  those  of  the  vine 
family.  In  testing  the  seeds  of  the  Boston  Marrow 
Squash,  we  planted  six  in  the  usual  manner,  and  but 
three  came  up ;  by  their  side  we  planted  the  same  number, 
placing  them  edgeways — these  all  came  up;  again  we 
placed  the  same  number  upright,  with  the  germ  down ; 
these  also  all  came  up,  and  in  much  less  time  than  either 
of  the  other  tests.  From  the  experiments  made,  we  are 
fully  convinced  that  it  is  great  economy  to  plant  all 
vine  seeds  in  the  manner  last  stated,  the  difference  in 
the  time  and  labor  required  in  doing  the  work  will  be 
doubly  compensated  in  the  success  attained. 

We  always  plant  Lima  Beans  by  placing  them  edge¬ 
ways,  and  never  have  a  failure  in  their  coming  up  and 


growing  vigorously.  Last  year  we  sowed  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  hybrid  Amaryllis  seed,  not  one  of  which  showed 
any  signs  of  life  or  growth.  We  have,  this  season 
repeated  the  operation,  but  in  a  different  manner, 
treating  them  as  follows:  We  prepared  three  boxes  of 
soil  in  precisely  the  same  manner.  In  two  of  them  we 
placed  the  seeds  in  regular  rows,  placing  them  edgeways, 
leaving  the  edge  of  the  seed  barely  covered;  in  the 
other  box  we  scattered  the  seeds  in  the  usual  manner, 
covering  them  about  one-half  inch  in  depth  with  the 
same  soil  from  which  the  boxes  were  filled.  The  result 
was,  that  tn  the  two  boxes  where  the  seeds  were 
on  edge  nearly  every  seed  germinated,  and  the  young 
plants  were  making  rapid  growth,  while  those  in 
the  other  box  are  entirely  lost;  but  a  single  seed  germi¬ 
nated. 

This  experiment  shows  the  importance  of  well- 
directed  labor  in  this  direction,  as  in  this  case,  where 
the  seed  sown  was  all  from  the  same  plant,  sown  the 
same  day,  in  the  same  soil,  and  the  boxes  were  placed 
side  by  side  in  our  propagating  house.  By  this  experi¬ 
ment  we  can  understand  why  one  customer  will  claim 
damages  from  the  seedsman  because  of  poor  seed,  and 
another  will  thank  him  kindly  for  seed  from  the  same 
stock.  There  is  not  a  seedsman  in  the  land,  but  what 
is  at  one  time  or  another  accused  of  selling  poor  seed — 
at  least  so  far  as  its  growing  qualities  are  concerned. 
The  truth  of  these  accusations  is,  that  in  95  per  cent,  of 
the  cases,  poor  seed  means  a  poor  gardener. 

Jersey  City,  N  J.,  March  3,  1884.  PETER  HENDERSON. 


PALMS  WITHOUT  A  GREENHOUSE. 


For  some  time  I  have  been  trying  some  interesting 
experiments  in  growing  tropical  palms  in  the  ordinary 
temperature  of  a  sitting-room.  My  method  consists  in 
giving  my  pets  plenty  of  fresh  air,  in  keeping  them 
sheltered  from  the  sun  and  wind,  and  in  watering  them 
overhead  wifh  warm  water.  They  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  a  temperate  climate  from  early  youth,  for  I 
take  matters  in  time  by  removing  them  from  the  nur¬ 
seryman’s  stove  into  my  drawing-room  in  a  very  young 
state.  I  find  it  the  best  way  to  select  the  healthy  little 
seedlings  about  six  inches  high,  with  only  three  or  four 
leaves  and  a  strong-looking  leaf  bud  just  rising;  I  then 
feel  that  all  the  growth  is  my  own. 

I  start  them  in  the  summer  months,  in  order  not  to 
let  them  feel  the  change  of  atmosphere  much,  and  the 
warm  shower  baths  that  they  receive  from  the  rose  of 
a  'watering-pot  remind  them  of  the  syringing  they  had 
while  in  the  hot  plant-house,  and  corresponds  with  the 
warm  dews  of  equatorial  regions. 

Palms  should  never  be  allowed  to  remain  in  a  room 
with  gas,  and  on  cold  nights  it  is  best  to  remove  them 
as  far  from  the  window  as  possible.  A  table  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  room  is  as  good  a  place  for  them  as  any,  and 
on  frosty  nights  in  winter  I  find  they  are  nowhere  so 
safe  as  in  the  kitchen. 

As  a  rule,  however,  the  less  Palms  are  moved  about 
the  better  they  thrive,  for  they  get  accustomed  to  the 
place  where  they  stand,  and  object  to  being  carried 
about  from  one  apartment  to  another.  Nothing  is  so 


bad  for  them  as  letting  them  out  on  hire  and  sending 
them  to  decorate  heated  dining-rooms  and  ball-rooms 
after  being  exposed  to  the  cold  wind  out  of  doors.  If 
there  were  a  society  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to 
plants  this  practice  would  be  prohibited. 

How  often  they  should  be  watered  of  course  depends 
upon  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  In  dry  hot  weather 
twice  a  day  is  not  too  often,  while  twice  a  week  might 
be  often  enough  when  it  is  damp  and  chilly.  Of  course 
in  a  dwelling-house  plants  absorb  much  less  moisture 
than  they  do  in  a  greenhouse.  I  generally  find,  how¬ 
ever,  that  they  are  ready  for  the  warm  water  (really 
warm,  not  merely  tepid)  that  I  give  them  all  round 
every  evening. 

Warm  water  is  the  more  easily  absorbed  than  cold, 
and  I  take  care  that  the  water  runs  through  the  pot  and 
does  not  stagnate  about  the  roots.  To  encourage  the 
roots  and  keep  them  warm  is  the  leading  idea  of  the 
remarkably  simple  plan  I  go  upon,  and  my  little  plants 
are  gallantly  supporting  my  theory,  for  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  they  all  look  actually  better  than 
when  I  bought  them. 

Another  point  that  I  ought  to  mention  is  that  I  pur¬ 
chase  them  of  a  respectable  nurseryman,  and  direct 
from  the  stove,  where  I  know  they  have  been  carefully 
grown  and  well  looked  after.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to 
buy  Palms  from  the  shop-window  of  a  florist  or  green¬ 
grocer,  for  their  constitution  has  probably  been  weak¬ 
ened  by  exposure  to  cold  draughts  in  the  market,  and 
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their  leaves  are  seldom  in  good  condition.  They  are 
tempting  and  cheap,  but  we  do  not  knowhow  they  have 
been  brought  up,  and  after  we  have  bought  them  they 
go  off  and  get  shabby,  and  we  wonder  why,  and  jump 
to  the  conclusion  that  Palms  do  not  answer  without  a 
greenhouse. 

I  have  only  seven  tropical  Palms  because  I  want  to 
give  these,  my  first  batch,  a  thoroughly  long  trial 
before  attempting  more  ;  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  there  is  no  Palm  in  cultivation  that  I  should  be 
afraid  to  try  in  the  way  that  I  am  now  doing. 

On  the  table  before  me  as  I  am  writing  are  the  fallow¬ 
ing  : 

Guilielma  speciosa,  the  celebrated  Peach  Palm  of  the 
Amazons,  described  and  named  by  Humboldt,  praised 
by  Mx*.  Bates  in  his  “Naturalist  on  the  Amazons,”  and 
looked  for  in  vain  in  the  West  Indies  by  Kingsley. 
This  is  my  most  ornamental  plant.  The  stem  is  thorny, 
and  the  large  dark-green  leaves  are  covered  with  little 
hairy  spines. 

Areca  madagascariensis. — This  is  only  a  small  speci¬ 
men,  and  though  a  fine  healthy  little  tree  is  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  developed  to  look  of  much  importance.  In  a 
more  mature  state  this  is  the  most  graceful  Palm 
imaginable.  It  is  rather  scarce,  but  in  the  cool  palm- 
house  in  the  Botanical  Gardens  in  the  Regent’s  Park, 
London,  there  is  one  ten  feet  high,  which  is,  without 
exception,  the  most  exquisite  Palm  I  have  ever  seen. 

Ptychosperma  gracilis  bids  fair  to  live  to  a  green  old 
age,  being  the  sturdiest  of  the  set.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
see  it  in  such  rude  health. 

Martinezia  caryotcefolia  is  another  of  the  thorny 
Palms  which  are  supposed  to  require  so  much  heat,  and 
yet  the  broad  leaves  are  like  green  satin,  and  the  leaf- 
bud  is  growing  well. 

Cocos  Weddelliana  is  more  admired  than  any,  and  I 
was  told  before  I  tried  it  that  this  was  one  of  the  best  of 
all  Palms  for  growing  in  a  house,  as  the  leaves  actually 
develop  better  in  a  cool  temperature.  I  heard  of  a 
gentleman  who  had  one  in  his  room  for  two  years. 

Glaziova.  insignis  and  Areca  lutescens  are  satisfactory 
Palms,  too  well  known  to  need  to  be  described. 

The  foregoing  are  all  I  have  at  present.  I  am  looking 
about  for  a  seedling  of  my  favorite  Phoenicophorium 
Sechellarum  (syn.  Stevensonia  grandifolia),  which  is 
supposed  to  require  more  heat  than  any  other  Palm, 
but  I  have  not  succeeded  in  finding  one  young  enough 
to  begin  upon. 

In  my  palmy  days  when  I  was  the  happy  possessor  of 
a  tropical  house  of  my  own,  I  had  a  magnificent  speci¬ 
men  of  this  noble  tree  seven  feet  high,  and  I  should 
like  to  try  it  again  in  a  young  state  under  different 
conditions. 

“Who  loves  a  garden  loves  a  greenhouse  too,”  is  a 
line  familiar  to  all  gardeners — (by  the  way,  it  is  easy  to 


NOTES  ON 


Editor  of  the  Cabinet : 

It  is  now  about  twelve  years  since  I  began  to  divide 
my  special  attention,  both  from  a  botanical  as  well  as 
horticultural  point  of  view,  among  the  two  orders, 
“  Liliacece  ”  and  “  Amaryllida’cece .”  Among  the  former 


see  from  the  context  that  what  Cowper  meant  was  a 
stove).  In  humble  imitation  of  the  Quaker’s  advice  to 
his  son — “Get  money,  my  son;  honestly,  if  thou  canst, 
but  get  money  ” — I  would  say  “  Grow  Palms,  my 
friends;  in  a  greenhouse,  if  you  can,  but  grow  Palms.” 
In  the  opinion  of  all  who  understand  them  they  are 
better  worth  growing  than  any  other  plants,  and -if  we 
cannot  have  any  glass  but  the  windows  at  our  com¬ 
mand  why,  as  I  now  find,  that  misfortune  need  not 
deter  as  the  least  in  the  world.  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  if  it  were  generally  known  how  easily  an  interest¬ 
ing  collection  of  Palms  may  be  made,  and  how  readily 
the  dwelling-house  may  be  converted  into  a  green-house, 
Palms  would  be  more  widely  cultivated  than  they  are. 
Those  who  feel  timid  might  begin  with  species  known 
to  be  hardy  enough  to  stand  a  low  temperature.  First 
and  foremost  of  these  come  the  Chusan  Palm,  Cliamce- 
rops  fortunei;  then  comes  the  Seaforthias,  Corypha 
australis,  Areca  sapida,  and  Baueri,  the  Kentias,  and 
the  date,  Phoenix  dactylifera.  All  the  species  of  Phoenix 
may  be  said  to  be  cool-house  Palms,  and  that  pretty 
little  Japanese  tree  Rhapis  flabelliformis  comes  into  our 
useful  category. 

Strange  to  say,  the  only  Palm  I  should  feel  any  hesi¬ 
tation  in  trying  on  my  new  system  is  one  generally  con¬ 
sidered  particularly  hardy,  namely,  the  well-known 
Latania.  Whenever  I  see  this  plant  in  the  drawing¬ 
rooms  of  my  friends  I  notice  that  it  is  in  very  bad  con¬ 
dition.  The  new  leaf  is  apt  to  open  too  low  down,  with 
little  or  no  stem  (the  effect  of  cold),  and  the  other 
leaves  are  generally  shabby  and  scorched.  Brick  walls 
afford  better  protection  against  frost  than  panes  of 
glass,  and  on  cold  winter  nights  I  feel  that  my  horticul¬ 
tural  treasures  are  safer  in  the  house  than  they  would 
be  shut  up  in  a  glass  case.  Then  there  are  certain  insect 
plagues  to  which  plants  in  the  stove  are  subject,  such  as 
ants,  red  spider  and  scale;  and  these  they  are  altogether 
free  from  in  a  drawing-room.  I  am  gratified  to  find, 
too,  that  the  leaves  last  longer  and  do  not  get  scorched 
or  turn  yellow  in  a  room  ;  whereas  in  a  greenhouse 
shading  is  a  matter  of  constant  difficulty,  so  that  in 
some  respects  plants  thrive  actually  better  in  a  room 
than  in  a  house  constructed  especially  for  them. 

I  am  aware  that  the  theory  of  acclimatization  does 
not  find  favor  in  the  eyes  of  gardeners,  especially  those 
of  the  old  school.  The  late  Mr.  George  Glenny  would 
not  hear  of  it,  and  strongly  opposed  such  an  idea  in  his 
writings  as  that  a  plant  could  change  its  constitution, 
however  gradually.  His  explanation  was  that  its  na¬ 
ture  must  have  been  misunderstood  in  the  first  instance. 
However  this  may  be,  I  believe  all  tropical  Palms  are 
much  more  accommodating  than  has  been  hitherto  sup¬ 
posed,  and  that  with  care  and  attention  they  may  one 
and  all  be  grown  to  perfection  on  a  drawing-room 
table.  G.  Layard. 


AMARYLLIS. 


the  genus  Lilium  has  been  very  exhaustively  studied, 
and  for  that  purpose  every  known  species  and  variety, 
with  the  exception  of,  perhaps,  two  or  three  species  of 
a  later  introduction,  have  all  been  successfully  grown 
and  flowered  either  in  the  garden  or  the  conservatory. 
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From  the  Lilies  I  naturally  drifted  over  to  their 
nearest  relatives,  the  Amaryllids,  among  which  there 
are  only  a  very  few  exceptional  genera,  of  which  I  have 
not  grown  and  bloomed  as  many  species  as  I  have  been 
able  to  collect.  Most  of  these  found  a  place  in  my 
greenhouse  only  long  enough  to  give  me  an  opportunity 
to  study  their  characters  and  habits  carefully,  when 
they  were  given  away  to  make  room  for  new  comers 
very  kindly  sent  me  by  many  botanical  and  horticul¬ 
tural  friends  from  the  botanic  gardens  of  this  country 


will  allow  it,  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  mode  of  cul¬ 
tivation  which  has  insured  to  me  the  best  results; 
limiting  myself  to-day  to  that  group  specified  as  “  Hip- 
peastrum.” 

Mr.  Louis  Yan  Houtte,  in  giving  the  mode  of  treat¬ 
ment  for  Amaryllis  such  as  it  is  practiced  at  his  large 
establishment  says:  “The  soil  used  is  a  pure  leaf-mold 
mixed  with  sand.” 

Having  become  accustomed  to  look  upon  Mr.  Van 
Houtte  as  one  of  the  authorities  on  all  horticultural 


and  Europe,  and  by  correspondents  from  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe. 

Besides  this,  however,  with  an  appreciative  eye  for 
the  beautiful  in  general  and  the  flower  in  particular,  I 
collected  in  the  course  of  time  a  nucleus  of  Amaryllids 
not  especially  interesting  botanically,  but  highly  valu¬ 
able  in  a  horticultural  sense,  both  for  their  beauty  in 
form  and  coloring.  And  having  noticed  of  late  in  your 
columns,  as  well  as  other  horticultural  papers,  a  grow¬ 
ing  interest  awakening  among  the  flower-loving  public 
in  favor  of  this  truly  royal  family,  permit  me,  if  space 


subjects,  I  followed,  years  ago  in  my  first  experiments 
with  these  plants,  his  advice.  I  gathered  with  great 
painstaking  some  of  the  finest  leaf-mold  to  be  found, 
and  in  it  potted  the  bulbs.  The  result  was  that  once 
in  a  while  a  specimen  would  give  a  fair  bloom,  but 
the  general  feature  of  the  result,  even  with  the  utmost 
care  and  attention,  was  a  total  failure.  Many  of  the 
bulbs  became  diseased  and  dwindled  away;  the  survi¬ 
ving  plants  making  a  very  inferior  growth,  and  as  I 
said  before,  a  few  only  giving  a  feeble  approach  to 
satisfaction.  After  a  few  years  of  similar  experiments 
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in  this  tedious  and  costly  manner,  I  began  to  look  suspic¬ 
iously  upon  the  soil,  and  finally  concluded  to  discard 
the  leaf-mold  entirely  from  my  bill  of  fare. 

Since  then  I  have,  with  only  a  few  exceptions,  used  a 
soil  composted  from  sods,  hops,  a  small  quantity  of  peat 
and  sand,  all  well  rotted  and  mixed ;  in  short,  just 
about  such  a  soil  as  Mr.  Peter  Henderson  in  his  several 
valuable  publications  recommends  as  the  soil  suitable 
for  most  plants  to  grow  in.  Only  some  care  will  have 
to  be  taken  to  have  this  mixture  well  and  thoroughly 
decomposed  and  free  from  unfermented  organic  matter 
of  any  kind.  For  seven  or  eight  years  I  have  potted  my 
Hippeastra  in  this  compost,  growing  healthy  bulbs, 
making  fine  healthy  foliage,  and  throwing  up  season 
after  season  strong  flower  spikes  with  large  and  well- 
formed  flowers.  Only  once  in  a  while  one  or  the  other 
species,  and  especially  small  seedling  bulbs  of  the  more 
tender  kinds,  would  linger  along,  and  for  some  reason 
or  other  not  growing  as  they  ought  to. 

Some  two  years  ago  having  been  engaged  in  draining 
on  this  island  some  of  the  low  woodlands  which,  from 
the  heavy  rains,  stood  for  a  great  part  of  the  year  more 
or  less  under  water,  the  nature  of  the  soil  attracted  my 
attention,  it  being  of  a  very  dark  color,  rich  and 
loamy.  The  growth  covering  this  section  of  land  con¬ 
sists  almost  exclusively  of  several  species  of  Maples 
and  appears  completely  destitute  of  Oaks,  Elms,  and  the 
many  nut-bearing  trees  which  otherwise  grow  very 
abundantly  around  here. 

The  leaf-mold  I  first  used  consisted  chiefly  of  the 
decayed  leaves  and  branches  of  such  trees  as 
oaks,  etc.,  and  I  conjectured  that  perhaps  the  tan¬ 
nic  properties  of  such  a  mold  had  been  the  cause  of 
failure. 

But  now  I  find  a  leaf-mold  obtained  from  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  material,  prominently  of  a  saccharinous 
character,  exhibiting  totally  different  qualities  and  ap¬ 
pearances  to  the  eye  and  touch.  The  former  light, 
sandy  and  very  loose  even  when  wet,  of  a  reddish 
brown  color,  rather  flimsy;  the  latter  almost  jet  black, 
of  a  more  loamy,  sticky  appearance,  yet  light  and 
friable  when  worked  over  and  exposed  to  the  air  for 
some  time. 

I  at  once  secured  a  good  quantity  of  this  mold  early 
in  the  spring  of  1882,  turning  it  over  faithfully  every 
two  or  three  weeks  during  the  whole  season,  and  in  this 
after  adding  one-sixth  of  coarse  river  sand,  when  the 
time  came  for  lifting  the  plants  from  the  open  ground, 
I  potted  all  the  Hippeastra.  And  the  result  obtained 
from  the  experiment  for  the  past  two  seasons  has  proved 
to  me  that  this  is  the  most  congenial  soil  for  them;  it 
drains  well,  keeps  moisture  sufficiently  well,  is  light 
and  friable  and  of  a  highly  alimentary  character.  And 
I  have  never  had  nor  witnessed  a  finer  array  of  plants, 
as  regards  a  luxuriant  and  grand  display  of  healthy 
foliage  and  finely-colored  and  well-formed  flowers. 
They  are  simply  perfection. 

Of  all  the  horticultural  hobbies,  none  ever  appeared 
so  utterly  absurd  to  me  as  the  one  on  “  Special  soils  for 
special  plants,”  and  yet  there  are  hardly  any  doubts  in 
my  mind  that  the  glorious  results  obtained  during 
these  past  two  seasons,  have  been  brought  about 
prominently  by  the  use  of  this  compost.  So  much  as 
to  soil. 

The  method  pursued  in  growing  these  plants,  and 
which  I  would  most  earnestly  recommend  as  the  most 


convenient  to  the  amateur  who  has  not  the  convenience 
of  a  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  beginning,  say  in 
spring,  is  as  follows  : 

A  piece  of  land  or  a  flower-bed  with  full  sun  exposure 
(or  better  still,  shaded  for  an  hour  or  so  during  the  hot¬ 
test  part  of  the  day)  is  deeply  spaded,  incorporating 
therein  a  quantity  of  the .  above  leaf -mold,  and  if  such 
is  ready  at  hand,  some  thoroughly-rotted  cow-dung  or 
ivell-decayed  refuse  hops  from  the  brewery.  Into  this 
the  plants  are  shifted  from  the  pots,  about  the  middle 
of  May  or  as  soon  as  all  danger  from  late  frosts  has 
passed,  and  the  weather  becomes  warm  and  settled. 
The  plants  remain  here  to  perfect  their  growth,  stirring 
the  surface  of  the  soil  from  time  to  time  (taking  good 
care  however,  not  to  injure  the  thick  fleshy  roots,)  and 
in  case  of  continuous  dry  weather,  giving  a  liberal 
supply  of  water  once  or  twice  a  week.  By  the  middle  of 
September,  the  plants  are  taken  up  again  and  potted  in  the 
described  leaf-mold,  using  clean,  porous  pots,  not  too 
large,  well  drained  by  placing  a  small  handful  of  broken 
pot  shreds  or  charcoal  in  the  bottom.  This  done,  they 
are  carefully  watered  so  as  to  settle  the  soil  well  around 
the  roots,  and  then  placed  on  a  shelf  in  a  shady  part  of  a 
cool  greenhouse,  or  in  an  east  or  west  window  of  the 
common  living-room,  in  which  there  is  no  fire,  or  if  the 
weather  is  pleasant  and  not  too  cold,  place  them  in  the 
shade  of  some  trees,  being  careful  however  to  shield 
them  from  heavy  rains.  From  this  time  on,  the  plants 
are  kept  cool  and  only  watered  sufficiently  to  preserve 
their  foliage,  and  by  all  means  prevent  the  soil  from  be¬ 
coming  dust  dry.  And  in  this,  I  have  found,  consists  the 
whole  secret  of  growing  Hippeastra  well.  To  keep  them 
growing  as  long  as  they  will  do  so,  and  never  to  dry  them 
off  as  so  many  do.  In  this  way,  I  have  flowered  several  of 
my  seedling  hybrids  three  times  during  the  year,  throw¬ 
ing  up  strong  scraps,  bearing  a  profusion  of  large  and 
perfect  flowers. 

About  the  first  of  December,  some  of  the  plants  that 
are  desired  to  bloom,  especially  the  earlier  flowering 
kinds,  may  be  brought  to  the  light  near  the  glass,  and  a 
little  more  warmth  given  them.  As  soon  as  th4  new 
leaf  growth,  and  (as  is  frequently  the  case)  with  it  the 
flower-scape  push  on,  the  amount  of  moisture  given 
them  may  be  slowly  increased  until  the  buds  are  almost 
ready  to  unfold,  when  a  careful  application  once  a  week 
with  some  weak  liquid  manure  has  been  successfully 
practiced,  and,  although  not  absolutely  necessary, 
found  very  beneficial  to  a  strong  development  of  bulb 
and  foliage.  After  flowering,  the  flowers  having  pre¬ 
viously  been  artificially  fertilized,  the  plants  are  con¬ 
tinued  in  a  warm  temperature  and  kept  close  up  to  the 
glass  so  as  to  ripen  the  seed-pods  and  encourage  a  strong 
and  healthy  foliage  until  the  approaching  warm  spring 
season  calls  them  back  to  their  airy  summer  quarters  in 
the  open  border. 

Up  to  this  time  I  have  grown  on  to  a  blooming  size 
some  seventy  hybrid  seedlings,  all  more  or  less  distinct 
from  the  parent  plants  from  which  I  obtained  them. 
Among  these  seventy  I  have  selected  seven  which  I 
consider  possess  extraordinary  merits.  As  I  cannot 
describe  them, a  11, 1  will  limit  myself  to  a  more  detailed 
description  of  the  most  prominent  one,  which  I  have 
determined  to  name  Amaryllis  “  Koh-i-noor.” 

In  the  half-opened  bud  the  outside  of  the  petals  ap¬ 
pear  of  a  light-yellowish  buff  color,  shaded  with  light- 
brown  and  sparingly  with  green  towards  the  ovary,  the 
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lobe  of  each  segment  being  distinctly  crested  with  a 
sharp,  narrow  edging  of  a  rich  scarlet-crimson  color. 
A  striking  feature  is  the  peculiar  globular-form  of  the 
bud  at  this  stage  of  expansion,  and  the  total  absence  of 
the  slender  tube  so  characteristic  witli  the  majority  of 
the  members  of  this  genus.  Looking  into  the  flower, 
the  lobe  or  upper  third  of  the  segment  is  of  a  light, 
clear  yellowish  buff,  crested  also  very  distinctly  with 
crimson-scarlet,  and  very  sparingly  dotted  here  and 
there  with  fine  dots  or  lines  of  the  same  color.  The  re¬ 
maining  inner  part  of  the  perianth  is  of  a  clear,  bril¬ 
liant  scarlet  striped  with  darker  crimson-scarlet  lines, 
darkening  towards  the  throat  to  a  very  deep  red  and 
leaving  at  the  base  of  the  segments  a  small  yellowish- 


green  lip,  which  forms  in  the  expanded  flower  a  small, 
lively  green  star.  The  segments  are  of  unusually  good 
substance  and  remarkably  broad.  The  perianth,  when 
fully  expanded,  measures  fully  seven-and-one-half  in¬ 
ches  across.  The  filaments  and  style  are  very  thick,  of 
a  silvery- white;  anthers,  a  bright  golden-yellow,  and 
the  stigma  capped  with  crimson.  Among  all  the  hy¬ 
brids  of  this  genus  which  I  have  cultivated,  many  of 
which  were  obtained  from  the  most  reputed  growers  in 
England  and  on  the  European  continent,  none  compare 
in  boldness,  size  of  flower,  and  evenness  of  segments, 
with  this  hybrid.  I  enclose  herewith  a  water-color  por¬ 
trait  of  the  plaut  painted  at  the  time  of  its  flowering. 

Rock  Island  Arsenal,  III.  W.  O.  G. 


INSECTS  AND  FLOWERS. 


Darwin’s  experiments,  which  he  pursued  during  the 
course  of  a  great  many  years,  are  not  difficult  to  follow. 
To  carry  them  out  successfully,  they  require  the  same 
care  and  patience  that  he  himself  expended  upon  them; 
but  they  are  neither  very  intricate  nor  very  costly.  He 
thus  describes  what  was  his  own  manner  of  proceeding 
A  single  plant,  if  it  produced  a  sufficiency  of  flowers, 
or  two  or  tlu-ee  plants,  were  placed  under  a  net 
stretched  on  a  frame,  and  large  enough  to  cover  them 
completely.  Thus  protected,  several  flowers  were 
marked  and  fertilized  by  their  own  pollen  ;  and  an 
equal  number  of  the  same  flowers,  marked  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  manner,  were  at  the  same  time  crossed  with  pollen 
from  a  distinct  plant.  Care  was  next  taken  that  the 
seeds  were  thoroughly  ripened  before  being  gathered. 
Afterwards,  the  crossed  and  self -fertilized  seeds  were 
placed  on  damp  sand,  on  opposite  sides  of  a  glass  tum¬ 
bler,  covered  by  a  plate  glass,  with  a  partition  between 
the  two  lots,  and  the  glass  was  placed  on  the  chimney- 
piece  in  a  warm  room.  As  often  as  a  pair  germinated 
at  the  same  time  they  were  placed  on  opposite  sides  of 
a  pot,  with  a  superficial  partition  between  the  two.  In 
comparing  the  two  sets,  the  eye  alone  was  never  trust¬ 
ed.  The  height  of  every  plant  on  both  sides  -was  care¬ 
fully  measured.  Independently  of  any  external  cause 
which  could  be  detected,  the  self-fertilized  plants  were 
more  liable  to  premature  death;  and  with  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  specimens  the  crossed  plants  not  only  exhibited  a 
well-marked  tendency  to  flower  before  the  self-fertilized 
ones  growing  in  the  same  pots,  but  produced  a  greater 
quantity  of  seed.  In  his  work  on  the  Fertilization  of 
Orchids,  Darwin  has  fully  described  the  marvelous 
mechanisms  by  which  cross-fertilization  is  in  almost 
every  species  there  secured;  but  it  is  an  error  to  imagine 
that,  though  their  adaptations  for  the  purpose  are  more 
obvious  than  in  any  other  group  of  plants,  the  case  is 
exceptional.  The  manner  in  which  the  anthers  of 
Salvia  are  depressed  by  a  lever-like  action,  and 
rubbed  upon  the  backs  of  bees,  is  equally  curious,  and 
Muller  describes  a  plant,  Posoqueria  fragrans,  whose 
anthers  explode  when  a  moth  visits  the  flower,  and 
covers  the  insect  with  pollen.  One  of  the  filaments, 
which  is  broader  than  the  others,  then  moves,  and 
closes  the  flower  for  about  twelve  hours,  after  which 
time  it  resumes  its  original  position.  Thus  the  stigma 
cannot  be  fertilized  by  pollen  from  the  same  flower,  but 


only  by  that  brought  by  a  moth  from  some  other 
flower.  Endless  would  be  the  list  of  similar  contriv¬ 
ances,  not  only  to  be  met  with  in  rare  and  singular 
plants,  but  in  our  own  hedges  and  fields  at  every  turn 
on  every  summer  day;  and  Nature,  whilst  alluring 
those  insects  to  visit  plants  whose  agency  is  necessary, 
displays  an  almost  equal  sagacity  in  preventing  the  vis¬ 
its  of  unprofitable  or  dangerous  guests.  Insects  must 
have  a  certain  size,  shape,  and  weight  before  they  can 
be  of  use.  Some  inkling  of  excluding-contrivances  has 
casually  occurred  to  reflective  botanists;  but  .it  is  to 
Kerner  that  we  owe  the  explanation  of  a  great  many 
floral  structures  which  can  evidently  have  no  other 
meaning  than  to  shut  out  unbidden  visitors.  Erasmus 
Darwin  remarked  upon  the  protective  function  of  the 
connate  leaves  of  the  Teasel,  but  without  having  much 
notion  why  the  nectar  should  be  guarded.  Belt,  in  his 
“  Nicaragua,”  observes  that  many  flowers  have  means 
of  preventing  insects  from  obtaining  access  to  the  nec¬ 
tar;  and  Dr.  Ogle,  in  his  preface  to  his  translation  of 
Kerner’s  work,  describes  the  ingenious  protection 
afforded  by  viscous  rings.  Stickiness  is  one  of  the  true 
protective  appliances  recognized  by  Kerner ;  and  he 
further  holds  that  the  position,  direction,  and  shape  of 
the  leaf  are  of  just  as  great  significance  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  species  as  the  form,  color  and  scent  of  the 
flowers;  that  not  even  a  hair  is  meaningless,  whether 
found  on  the  seed-lobe  or  the  leaf,  on  the  stem  or  the 
blossom ;  thus  repeating  Sprengel’s  conviction,  that 
“  the  wise  author  of  Nature  would  not  have  created 
even  a  hair  in  vain.”  The  following  process  is  neces¬ 
sarily  exposed  to  many  dangers— dangers  from  grazing 
animals,  from  caterpillars,  snails,  and  small  insects;  but 
ruminating  animals,  such  as  cows,  are  endowed  with 
the  instinct  to  a,void  the  most  beautiful  blossoms  ;  far 
from  being  attracted,  they  are  apparently  repelled  by 
colors  and  scents.  Kerner,  for  instance,  bids  us  remark, 
that  when  cattle  are  driven  to  their  pastures  through 
countless  blossoms  of  Colcliicuni)  Parnassia,  and  Eu¬ 
phrasia,  they  go  along  snatching  the  sprouting  leaves 
and  grass',  and  of  other  plants  from  among  the  flowers, 
but  never  touching  the  flowers  themselves;  and  in  cases 
where  the  flowers  are  so  intermixed  with  leaves,  or  so 
close  to  them  that  the  destruction  of  the  one  involves 
the  destruction  of  the  other,  even  the  leaves  are 
avoided  !  But  in  the  conformation  of  the  flower  itself 
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the  most  beautiful  preventive  arrangements  are  to  be 
found;  and  the  most  multitudinous.  Kerner  divides 
them  into  two  groups  :  one  containing  those  struc¬ 
tures  which  completely  cover  in  the  nectar;  the  other 
containing  those  in  which  the  closure  is  incomplete, 
only  a  narrow  orifice  being  left.  In  the  first  group  in¬ 
sects  have  no  means  of  access  except  by  lifting  up  the 
over-arching  or  closely-approximated  parts,  which  al¬ 
ways  implies  a  vigorous  push,  and  can  never  be  effected 
except  by  an  animal  of  tolerable  size;  for  a  creature  of 
such  dimensions  as  not  necessarily  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  pollen  and  stigma  will  also  be  without  the 
strength  to  push  asunder  the  parts  which  form  the 
nectar  cavity.  Antirrhinum  and  Toad-flax  are  quoted 
as  instances  of  this  formation.  An  insect  alighting  on 
the  lower  lip  cannot  get  at  the  nectar  in  the  spur  unless 
it  is  heavy  enough  to  depress  the  lip.  In  the  second 
group,  where  the  passage  is  not  completely  closed,  the 
constriction  is  effected  by  curvatures  and  swellings. 
In  the  Narcissus  and  (Enothera  the  lower  part  of  the 
perianth  is  narrowed  into  a  channel  only  wide  enough 
to  admit  the  entrance  of  a  long  proboscis.  Sometimes 
it  is  the  corolla  which  serves  the  purpose,  being  reduced 
in  its  lower  part  to  a  long,  straight  tube.  In  Monks¬ 
hood,  the  limb  of  the  petal  is  rolled  back  in  a  spire;  the 


nectar  is,  therefore,  inaccessible  to  small  insects.  In 
Calceolaria  the  whole  lower  lip  is  rolled  into  a  pouch 
whose  entrance  is  so  tortuous  that  it  becomes  impos¬ 
sible  to  most  insects  to  get  at  the  nectar.  Strong  and 
heavy  humble  bees  alone  can  rifle  it,  and  in  so  doing 
they  must  come  in  contact  with  stigma  and  pollen. 
Such  innumerable  instances  and  examples  of  contri¬ 
vances  transcending  all  that  the  most  fertile  imagina¬ 
tion  of  man  could  invent  are  crowded  together  in  the 
works  of  Darwin,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Kerner,  and 
others,  that  it  is  difficult  to  know  where  to  stop  in 
making  mention  of  them;  but  the  result  amounts 
simply  to  this,  that  so  infinite  a  variety  of  means  points 
to  one  unmistakable  object.  Insects  that  convey  pollen 
from  plant  to  plant  are  welcome  guests,  and  useless 
creatures  are  excluded.  The  discoverers  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  paved  the  way  to  the  advanced  knowledge  of  this. 
They  were  well  satisfied  with  a  little  learning;  and  it 
is  only  another  proof  of  the  extreme  modesty  of  true 
science  that  our  present  great  and  successful  investiga¬ 
tors  do  not  now  proclaim  that  they  have  discovered  the 
secrets  of  Nature,  but  rather  that  their  knowledge  is 
still  in  its  infancy;  that  a  rich  field  for  observation  and 
experiment  is  open,  and  that  the  veil  is  far  from  being 
lifted. — Chambers'1  Journal. 


THE  WEE  YELLOW  PRIMROSE. 


The  wee  yellow  Primrose,  sweet  child  of  the  spring, 
Looks  up  to  the  sky  when  the  lark’s  on  the  wing; 

It  peeps  frae  its  grassy  bower,  cosy  and  green, 

And  nods  to  the  Daisy,  its  bonny,  wee  frien’. 

It  grows  on  the  banks,  and  it  grows  on  the  brae, 
And  blooms  by  the  streamlet  that  sings  on  its  way; 
It  shines  on  the  grave  where  our  loved  bairnies  lie, 
And  mithers  come  there  whiles  to  weep  and  to  sigh. 


It  grows  near  the  palace,  and  springs  near  the  cot; 
Its  face  is  fu’  bonnie,  though  lonely  its  lot; 

It  smiles  to  the  rich,  and  it  smiles  to  the  puir: 

But  dull,  prosy  folk  for  its  smiles  dinna  care. 

It  shines  like  a  star  in  the  woodlands  so  green, 
And  cheers  lonely  spots  where  it  seldom  is  seen; 
But  salt  breezes  kins  it,  and  over  it  play, 

And  wee  birdies  sing  till’t  the  lang  summer  day. 


The  silvery  dews  fa’  on’t  on  calm,  summer  eves, 

And  dream  a’  the  nicht  on  its  pure  silken  leaves; 
Such  beauty  its  Maker  the  Primrose  has  given; 

Oh  !  surely  an  angel  cam  doon  wi’t  frae  Heaven. 

— Robert  Tannant. 


MY  PANSIES. 


I  wish  you  could  have  seen  my  Pansy-bed  last  sum¬ 
mer.  But  then,  I  suppose  you  saw  just  as  fine  flowers 
as  those  I  had,  though  I  never  could  get  used  to  think¬ 
ing  that  there  were  any  quite  so  beautiful  before. 
Every  time  I  looked  at  them  I  saw  something  new  to 
admire.  One  day  I  would  decide  that  the  pale  yellow 
ones  were  my  favorites.  The  next  day  I. would  look 
the  bed  over,  and  make  up  my  mind  that  the  blue  ones 
were  loveliest  of  all.  Then  the  black  ones  would  put 
on  such  royal  airs,  that  I  felt  as  if  I  had  done  them  an 
injustice,  and  I  would  waver  in  my  decision.  When 
the  white  ones  came,  I  thought  they  were  finest, 
and  I  would  keep  on  thinking  so  until  I  looked  at  the 


others,  and  then,  why,  I  made  up  my  mind  that  they 
were  all  loveliest ! 

I  always  loved  Pansies.  They  are  such  human  flow¬ 
ers.  You  catch  them  nodding  at  you,  as  if  there  was 
something  in  their  wise  little  heads  that  they  wanted 
to  tell  you,  as  soon  as  you  had  a  little  time  to  spare 
them.  Tney  look  up  at  you  with  such  an  air  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  that  it  is  the  easiest  matter  in  the  world  to  be¬ 
lieve  they  are  thinking  about  something;  who  shall  say 
they  are  not?  And,  with  all  their  wonderful  beauty, 
they  are  so  modest,  so  unassuming,  that  this  quality 
wins  your  heart  in  the  same  way  that  the  wild  Rose 
does.  Real  merit  is  always  modest,  I  think,  and  it  can 
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well  afford  to  be.  for  it  will  make  itself  felt.  Most 
flowers  would  put  on  such  airs,  if  they  had  half  the 
beauty  Nature  has  given  the  Pansies,  that  they  would 
want  the  whole  garden  to  themselves.  Their  heads 
would  be  quite  turned  with  their  charms,  but  the 
Pansy  doesn’t  seem  to  think  of  such  things.  It  may 
know  how  beautiful  it  is,  but  I  suppose  it  thinks  it 
couldn’t  help  being  so,  and  though  it  enjoys  its  own 
loveliness,  it  doesn’t  feel  the  least  bit  better  than  its 
plain  neighbors;  for  the  same  Hand  fashioned  both,  and 
back  of  beauty  and  plainness  is  the  wisdom  which  plans 
everything  for  the  best,  and  precisely  as  it  ought  to  be; 
though  we  plain  folks  can’t  understand,  as  the  Pansies 
seem  to,  just  why  we  couldn’t  have  been  a  trifle  less 
plain,  and  our  handsome  neighbors  a  little  less  hand¬ 
some. 

I  sowed  my  Pansies  a  year  ago  last  June.  The  ground 
in  which  I  planted  them  was  only  moderately  rich.  In 
consequence,  they  did  not  grow  very  fast,  but  they 
wei*e  healthy  and  strong,  and  were  in  fine  condition 
when  cold  weather  came.  I  think  they  were  all  the 
better  for  their  slow  growth  through  the  season.  Rich 
earth  might  have  had  the  same  weakening  effect  on 
them  as  rich  food  on  children.  It  doesn’t  pay  to  force 
them  ahead  too  fast.  Better  a  slower,  steadier  and 
more  sturdy  growth.  I  put  Pine  branches  about  them 
for  a  protection.  I  like  Evergreens  to  put  about  such 
small  plants  better  than  anything  else  I  have  ever  used. 
Straw  packs  down  too  firmly  under  the  snow,  to  admit 
much  air,  and  I  am  convinced  that  they  want  a  good 
deal  of  it.  The  branches  keep  them  from  smothering, 
and  in  spring  they  keep  the  ground  from  thawing  out 
and  freezing  up  again  every  day,  if  they  are  not  re¬ 
moved  too  early.  I  do  not  uncover  my  Pansies  until  I 
am  quite  sure  they  feel  like  growing.  You  can’t  make 
them  grow  by  pretending  that  you  think  it  is  time. 
They  know  better  about  that  than  we  do. 

My  plants  came  out  in  perfect  health,  in  spring.  I 
took  up  most  of  them,  and  put  them  in  one  large  bed  in 
the  garden.  I  did  not  make  the  soil  very  rich,  for 


they  had  made  such  a  satisfactory  growth  the  season 
before,  that  I  felt  sure  they  would  do  belter  in  a  soil 
that  was  not  too  forcing.  They  soon  became  fine 
plants,  and  by  the  end  of  May  they  began  to  blossom. 
Then  I  began  to  give  them  a  semi-weekly  watering 
with  water  dipped  up  in  the  hollows  of  the  barn-yard, 
after  a  rain.  You  ought  to  have  seen  how  they  grew 
then.  Not  so  much  to  branches  as  to  flowers.  By  the 
middle  of  June  the  bed  was  a  perfect  sheet  of  color, 
purple,  blue,  yellow,  coppery-red  and  maroon,  and  no 
two  flowers  seemed  alike.  Some  flowers  combined  all 
colors,  as  if  they  hardly  knew  which  they  liked  best, 
and  so  took  a  little  of  each.  I  always  thought  of  but¬ 
terflies  when  I  looked  at  them.  At  first,  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  there  would  be  no  black  ones  and  no  white  ones ; 
but  I  felt  quite  satisfied,  for  I  had  some  exquisite  blue 
and  yellow  ones.  But  by-and-by  they  seemed  to  think 
better  of  it,  and  I  was  delighted  at  finding  several 
plants  of  the  colors  I  had  hoped  to  have.  I  have  never- 
seen  larger  flowers  than  mine.  Why  they  grew  so  well 
I  do  not  know,  unless  it  was  because  of  the  treatment 
I  have  described.  They  were  not  shaded  in  any  way, 
the  bed  being  in  sunshine  all  day  long.  They  gave  me 
flowers  all  summer,  and  there  were  buds  and  blossoms 
on  them  when  the  snow  came.  I  cut  out  all  the  oldest 
growth  in  September,  and  new  branches  started  at  the 
roots.  From  this  late  growth  I  expect  a  good  crop  of 
flowers  next  year,  though  I  depend  on  new  plants  of 
last  season’s  raising  for  my  best  ones. 

The  variegated  ones  are  lovely,  but,  to  my  mind, 
those  of  one  color  are  loveliest.  I  have  some  plants 
that  were  grown  from  seed  saved  with  each  color 
separate,  and  I  expect  great  things  from  them.  There 
are  four  varieties — Emperor  William,  rich  blue;  King 
of  the  Blacks,  a  velvety-black  in  the  shade,  and  dark, 
intense  purple  in  the  sun;  Snow  Queen,  pure  white  with 
yellow  eye;  and  Cloth-of-Grold,  a  lovely  primrose- 
yellow.  If  these  prove  true  to  name,  I  shall  have  such 
a  Pansy-bed  as  I  never  had  before. 

Eben  E.  Rexford. 


A  GOOD  CREED. 


About  forty-two  years  ago  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  was  editor  of  the  Indiana  Farmer  and  Gar¬ 
dener,  a  monthly  magazine  published  in  Indianapolis. 
His  first  work  was  to  establish  a  creed,  which  was  as 
follows : 

“We  believe  in  small  farms  and  thorough  cultiva¬ 
tion. 

“We  believe  that  soil  loves  to  eat,  as  well  as  its 
owner,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  manured. 

“We  believe  in  large  crops  which  leave  the  land 
better  than  they  found  it — making  both  the  farmer  and 
the  farm  rich  at  once. 

“We  believe  in  going  to  the  bottom  of  things  and, 
therefore,  in  deep  plowing,  and  enough  of  it.  All  the 
better  if  with  a  subsoil  plow. 

“  Yv’e  believe  that  every  farm  should  own  a  good 
farmer. 

“We  believe  that  the  best  fertilizer  of  any  soil,  is  a 


spirit  of  industry,  enterprise,  and  intelligence' — without 
this,  lime  and  gypsum,  bones  and  green  manure,  marl 
and  guano  will  be  of  little  use. 

“We  believe  in  good  fences,  good  barns,  good  farm¬ 
house,  good  stock,  good  orchards,  and  children  enough 
to  gather  the  fruit. 

“We  believe  in  a  clean  kitchen,  a  neat  wife  in  it,  a 
spinning-piano,  a  clean  cupboard,  a  clean  dairy,  and  a 
clean  conscience. 

“We  firmly  disbelieve,  in  farmers  that  will  not  im¬ 
prove;  in  farms  that  grow  poorer  every  year;  in  starve¬ 
ling  cattle ;  in  farmers’  boys  turning  into  clerks  and 
merchants  ;  in  farmers’  daughters  unwilling  to  work, 
and  in  all  farmers  ashamed  of  their  vocation,  or  who 
drink  whisky  till  honest  people  are  ashamed  of  them.” 

We  would  that  every  farmer  and  gardener  in  our 
land,  would  not  only  adopt,  but  keep  this  creed  invio¬ 
late. 


A  BOTANIST’S  PARADISE. 


Congamond  Lakes,  Southwick,  Mass.,  is  without 
doubt  the  centre  of  one  of  the  best  botanical  fields  in 
New  England.  The  lakes  (three  in  number)  are  some 
four  miles  long,  bordered  by  beautiful  groves,  reaching 
down  to  the  water’s  edge.  In  the  sheltered  nooks  we 
find  Nymphcea  odorata,  or  Sweet  White  Water-Lily,  in 
all  stages  of  growth,  from  the  tiny  bud  to  the  full- 
grown  flower  floating  on  the  water’s  surface,  while 
here  and  there  the  Pontederia  cordata  with  its  spikes  of 
blue  flowers  gives  a  pleasing  contrast  to  its  surrounding 
neighbors.  The  pretty  little  plants  with  yellow  flowers 
growing  just  above  the  water's  edge,  in  sand,  is  Gratiola 
aurea,  or  Hedge  Hyssop,  while  further  up  the  slope,  in 
dry  soil,  we  find  the  Trailing  Arbutus,  White  Snake- 
root  and  Button  Snakeroot.  Let  us  visit  Suifield  Moun¬ 
tain  some  two  miles  east.  On  the  way  we  will  find  in 
dry  sandy  soil  Asclepius  tuberosa,  with  its  orange-red 
flowers;  on  a  shaded  bank  we  see  Liparis-lilifolia,  Good- 
yera  pubescens,  and  Cypripedium  acaule.  In  a  moist, 
shaded  place  which  we  pass,  grow  Habenaria  psycodes 
and  H.  fimbriata,  with  their  beautiful  spikes  of  pur¬ 
ple  flowers,  Habenaria  virescens,  and  H.  tridentata, 
with  greenish-white  flowers,  and  the  rare  little  fern 
Botrychium  matriearisefolium;  as  we  near  the  moun¬ 
tain  we  find  in  a  boggy  place  Liparis  loeselii,  and  by  a 
boiling  spring  Veronica  anuricana.  As  we  commence 
to  ascend  the  mountain  we  notice  some  large  red-sand¬ 
stone  rocks  are  clothed  with  a  beautiful  green;  I 
doubt  if  you  could  guess  what  the  plant  is  unless  you 
have  been  here  before;  but  on  a  closer  examination  you 
know  it  is  Camptosorus  rhizophylla,  or  Walking-leaf 
Fern.  Notice  how  the  roots  cling  to  the  rocks;  you  will 
find  in  leaf -mold  at  the  base  of  the  rocks  on  the  north 
side  much  larger  plants,  but  they  look  more  at  home  on 
the  rocks.  But  there  is  a  little  Fern  which  seems  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  rest;  it  cannot  be  the  Walking-leaf,  al¬ 
though  it  seems  at  home  on  the  rocks.  No;  it  is  the  rare 
Fern  Asplenium  ebenoides;  it  came  from  Alabama,  and 
was  planted  there  three  years  ago.  You  will  find  an¬ 
other  Fern  on  the  rocks  growing  with  Walking-leaf, 
which  you  perhaps  may  never  have  seen  before;  it  is 
the  Rock-brake  of  Oregon.  These  two  Ferns  seem  to 
have  become  established  here,  and  will  probably  thrive 
if  not  disturbed.  We  find  in  this  vicinity  Habenaria 
Hookeri,  with  its  spike  of  greenish  flowers  and  two 
large  leaves  lying  flat  on  the  ground.  Pogonia  verti- 
cillata  is  seen,  some  eight  inches  high,  with  a  whorl  of 
five  obovate  sessile  leaves  at  the  top  of  the  stalk  on 
which  seems  to  be  a  purplish  spider  or  some  other  in¬ 
sect,  but  it  is  the  flower.  Orchis  spectabilis,  with  its 
showy  pink-purple  flowers  grows  here,  and  Cypripe¬ 


dium  pubescens,  or  Yellow  Lady’s-Slipper,  is  not  rare. 
Further  up  the  mountain  among  the  rocks  we  find  the 
beautiful  purple  Clematis  (Clematis  verticillaris).  Aplec- 
trum  hiemale  grows  on  this  mountain,  but  not  com¬ 
mon.  I  have  found  on  this  mountain  thirty  species 
and  variety  of  Ferns,  and  twenty  species  and  variety 
of  Orchids. 

On  Manitook  Mountains,  just  south  of  the  lakes,  we 
find  the  pure  white  Houstonia  (Houstonia  purpurea) 
some  six  inches  high,  growing  in  dry  soil.  Cypripedium 
parviflorum,  with  small  yellow  flowers,  is  found  in  leaf- 
mold  on  the  mountain  sides.  Gentiana  Andrewsii,  with 
its  blue,  closed  flowers,  grows  at  its  base  bn  the  east 
side  in  open  sun.  Cornus  Canadensis,  with  its  bunches 
of  red  berries,  grows  to  perfection;  they  fruit  better 
here  than  in  any  other  place  I  ever  have  seen  in  New 
England.  Nardosmia  palmata  is  found  in  a  swamp  east 
of  the  lakes.  Anemone  Penn sylvanica,  Parnassia  Caroli- 
nia  an  d  Ophioglossum  vulgatum  grow  in  a  moist  meadow 
near  the  lakes.  The  three  species  of  Phegopteris  grow 
near  the  mountain.  Struthiopteris  Germanica  finds  a 
home  near  Southwick  Village.  The  beautiful  climbing 
or  Hartford  Fern  (Lygodium  palmatum)  is  found  in  no 
less  than  five  localities  within  two  miles  of  the  lakes. 
Arethusa  bulbosa  grows  some  two  miles  west,  and  Cassia 
marilandica,  with  its  yellow  flowers,  finds  a  home  one 
mile  south.  In  the  swamps  near  the  lakes  we  find  the 
Creeping  Snowberry,  which  resembles  a  Cranberry  vine. 
Kalmia  glauca,  with  its  opposite  shining  leaves  just  be¬ 
yond,  and  that  low  shrub,  which  much  resembles  the 
Kalmia,  is  Marsh  Andromeda,  yet  its  leaves  are  not  as 
broad,  and  are  alternate.  That  shrub  by  its  side,  grow¬ 
ing  two  feet  high,  with  the  seed  pods  nearly  one  inch 
long,  is  Rhodora  Canadensis;  it  has  beautiful  rose-purple 
flowers,  which  appear  in  early  spring  before  the  leaves 
come  out.  The  Pitcher  Plant  grows  to  perfection  here, 
and  if  we  examine  the  pitchers  which  are  filled  with 
water,  we  will  find  insects  in  all  stages  of  decay,  on 
which  the  plant  is  said  to  feed.  But  what  is  that  plant 
with  the  spike  of  beautifully  fringed  white  flowers 
growing  near  the  Sweet  White  Honeysuckle?  Is  it  an 
Orchid?  Yes;  it  is  the  Whue-fringe  Orchis.  Take  a 
good  look  at  it,  for  you  may  never  see  it  growing  wild 
in  your  locality;  notice  how  it  grows  in  pure  Moss  with¬ 
out  any  soil.  Calla  palustris,  Menyanthes  trifoliata, 
Sagittaria  variabilis  and  Calopogon  pulchellus,  thrive  in 
this  their  natural  home.  Climbing  Boneset,  with  its 
bunches  of  white  flowers,  is  found  running  over  the  low 
shrubs,  and  late  in  autumn,  Black  Alder  is  seen  border¬ 
ing  the  swamps  with  their  bright  red  berries. 

Edward  Gillett. 


SEED  AND  PLANT  GROWERS. 

PART  IV. 


But  few  persons  have  the  slightest  idea  of  the  extent  among  the  industries  of  our  country.  The  astonishment 
of  the  plant,  seed  and  tree  industry  of  this  country,  the  of  our  own  people  when  they  are  shown  some  of  the 
lapid  pi  ogress  it  isnow  making,  and  its  relative  position  larger  plant  establishments  is  very  great,  but  nothing 
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in  comparison  to  what  the  horticulturists  of  the  old 
world  manifest  when  they  visit  our  principal  nurseries. 
It  is  but  a  few  years  since  America  was  the  best  market 
for  many  of  the  leading  productions  of  the  English  and 
Continental  Nurseries.  Upon  them  we  depended,  in  a 
great  measure,  for  our  Roses,  Camellias,  Azaleas,  and 
other  ornamental  plants,  and  but  few,  if  any,  bulbs 
were  produced  here  for  purposes  of  sale.  We  looked  to 
France  for  our  Gladiolus,  to  Italy  for  our  Tuberoses,  to 
Germany  and  Holland  for  our  Lilies  and  other  bulbs. 
At  the  present  time,  the  tables  are  reversed.  We  send 
annually  to  Europe  now  ten  times  the  number  of  Tube¬ 
roses,  that  we  ever  imported  from  there  in  any  one 
season.  We  are  returning  to  them  the  Gladiolus  they 
sent  us,  greatly  improved  in  appearance,  because  of  the 
good  care  they  have  received  at  our  hands,  and  the  con¬ 
dition  of  our  soil  and  climate,  so  congenial  to  them  and 
so  favorable  for  their  perfect  development.  And  what 
is  ]true  of  these  bulbs  is  also  equally  true  of  many 
of  our  other  useful  and  ornamental  plants  which 
now  find  a  ready  market  in  Europe.  Our  Rose  growers 
no  longer  depend  upon  foreign  countries  for  their  stock, 
as  our  own  productions  are  far  better  adapted  to  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  required,  viz. :  Roses  for 
the  cut-flower  trade.  In  fact,  our  Rose  growers  use 
plants  of  foreign  growth  only  when  their  new  varieties 
are  thought  valuable,  or  where  our  home  market  is 
short  of  any  desired  sort.  We  get  by  far  larger  and 
better  flowers  from  plants  of  our  own  production. 

£  Every  section  of  our  country  is  awake  to  the  import¬ 
ance  of  this  now  great  and  rapidly  increasing  industry, 
The  number  of  very  large  plant  establishments,  either 
for  specialties  or  for  general  assortment,  is  truly  won¬ 
derful.  Prominent  among  these  is  that  of 
THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO., 

Painesville,  Ohio,  who  started  business  in  this  place,  in 
1854,  and  in  thirty  years  have,  from  a  small  beginning, 
built  up  a  business  of  great  importance.  Their  nursery 
now  covers  a  space  of  530  acres,  about  three-fifths  of 
the  whole  being  covered  with  nursery  stock,  the  re¬ 
mainder  being  employed  with  farm  crops  in  order  to 
again  bring  the  soil  into  fit  condition  for  the  production 
of  nursery  stock.  The  soil  varies  from  a  warm,  gravelly 
loam  to  a  strong  clay;  about  200  acres  of  the  latter  has 
been  thoroughly  underdrained  with  tile  at  a  distance 
of  every  two  rods,  with  an  average  depth  of  three  feet. 
For  the  growing  of  fruit-trees  this  land  is  all  that  could 
be  desired,  united  with  a  climate  equally  favorable  for 
their  healthful  development;  their  stock  is  always  per¬ 
fectly  healthy  and  vigorous.  This  firm  was  among  the 
first  that  adopted  the  system  of  sending  fruit-trees  by 
mail,  a  system  of  great  importance  to  the  buyer,  as  it 


enables  him  to  get  trees  sufficient  for  an  orchard  for  a 
less  sum  than  a  dozen  trees  would  have  cost  but  a  few 
years  ago;  at  the  same  time  the  trees  are  sure  to  live, 
and  produce  fruit  quite  as  quickly  as  will  the  larger 
trees  taken  from  nursery  rows.  The  fact  of  their  going 
by  mail  does  not  add  to  their  value.  The  good  results 
from  planting  young  trees;  for  when  a  tree  can  be  re¬ 
moved  with  its  roots  entire,  the  danger  of  injury  by 
removal  is  materially  lessened. 

The  culture  of  our  native  Chestnut  has  been  one  of 
this  firm’s  specialties,  and  one  that  should  be  encour¬ 
aged,  for  this  tree  is  one  of  the  glories  of  the  hill-sides 
in  our  northern  States  and  of  the  higher  altitudes  in  the 
South.  Succeeding,  as  it  does,  so  admirably  on 
rocky,  uneven  surfaces  that  cannot  be  cultivated,  it 
should  be  extensively  planted;  in  such  situations  it 
is  a  valuable  tree,  not  only  for  its  fruit,  but  for  its 
useful  timber. 

In  addition  to  their  fruit  and  ornamental  tree  depart¬ 
ment,  this  firm  has  twenty-one  large  greenhouses  for 
the  propagation  of  greenhouse  and  bedding  plants, 
choice  Evergreens,  Grapevines,  etc.,  etc.  These'  are 
heated  by  the  most  approved  hot-water  apparatus;  they 
have  also  a  complete  system  of  water-works  to  supply 
the  houses.  In  those  houses  they  grow  annually  about 
a  quarter  of  a  million  Roses  and  a  proportionate  amount 
of  miscellaneous  greenhouse  plants,  including  Gera¬ 
niums,  Carnations,  Fuchsias,  and  almost  every  class  of 
plants  to  be  found  in  our  best  establishments.  The 
popular  system  of  sending  all  garden  requisites  by  mail 
is  here  practiced  to  a  very  great  extent.  The  plants  are 
all  packed  in  wooden-boxes,  and  live  Moss  is  carefully 
packed  about  the  roots,  and  when  required  for  further 
protection,  where  plants  are  to  be  sent  long  distances, 
the  plants  are  wrapped  in  wax-paper.  While  this  is  an 
expensive  method,  it  insures  success  in  the  transit — a 
feature  of  great  importance  both  to  dealer  an  pur¬ 
chaser,  for  when  the  latter  is  pleased  the  former  is  ben¬ 
efited.  The  safe  arrival  of  plants  is  guaranteed  to  all 
purchasers,  far  or  near,  which  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
so  much  care  is  exercised  in  packing;  and  because  of 
the  pains  taken  in  packing,  the  risk  is  so  little  that  they 
can  well  afford  the  guarantee — a  good  rule  working  well 
both  ways.  The  arrangements  by  which  the  machinery 
of  this  vast  plant  industry  is  run  are  very  complete. 
There  exists  a  systematical  division  of  the  various  de¬ 
partments,  with  one  of  the  company,  whose  lifelong 
experience  eminently  fits  him  for  the  position,  at  the 
head,  superintending,  planning  and  directing  every  de¬ 
tail.  This  perfect  system  cannot  fail  to  continue  the 
enviable  reputation  the  establishment  has  so  long  en¬ 
joyed. 


HOW  TO  KEEP  CUT  FLOWERS. 


Cut  flowers  in  vases  should  have  a  fresh  supply  of 
water  every  morning;  the  dead  buds  and  decayed  leaves 
should  be  taken  away  and  the  ends  of  the  stalks  cut  off. 
All  the  leaves  should  be  removed  from  that  part  of  the 
stalk  that  is  in  the  vase.  When  the  flowers  begin  to 
hang  the  head  and  show  a  general  aspect  of  langour,  cut 
off  the  ends  of  the  stalk  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  put 
them  about  two  inches  deep  in  warm  water  for  a  few 


minutes;  the  water  should  not  be  actually  scalding,  but 
as  warm  as  you  can  hold  your  hand  in  without  pain;  the 
moisture  will  make  its  way  through  the  cells  of  which 
the  stem  is  composed,  and  if  they  be  taken  from  the 
-warm  and  immediately  replaced  in  fresh  cold  water  the 
flowers  will  revive  and  yet  live  for  some  days  or  hours 
longer,  according  to  their  kind.  They  should  not  be 
exposed  to  a  hot  sun. 


ANDROMEDA  MARIANA. 


We  are  indebted  to  Meehan’s  Native  Flowers  and 
Ferns  for  our  illustration,  and  for  the  following  de¬ 
scription  of  the  Andromeda,  one  of  our  most  beautiful 
native  shrubs,  and  one  that  is  sadly  neglected. 

Andromeda  was  a  fair  Ethiopian  princess,  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  pretty  story  of  Ovid,  in  the  fourth  book 


tinge,  which  gives  them  a  somewhat  faded  look.  Still, 
even  these  Philadelphia  specimens  are  regarded  as  very 
beautiful,  although  they  cannot  lay  claim  to  all  the 
perfections  of  those  of  New  Jersey  growth.  The  plant 
from  which  our  drawing  was  made  came  originally  from 
the  last-named  State,  and  has  been  growing  some  years 
in  the  writer’s  garden,  in  ordinary,  light  garden  soil. 
It,  therefore,  represents  about  the  average  condition  in 
which  the  collector  of  wild  flowers  is  likely  to  find  the 
species,  and  this  is  precisely  the  condition  which  we 
prefer  for  our  work.  We  purposely 
avoid  extraordinarily-beautiful  or 
abnormally-developed  specimens,  as 
the  reader  might  be  disappointed 
in  not  being  able  to  find  anything 
which  equals  them  in  nature. 

The  genus  Andromeda  is,  in  the 
main,  an  American  one,  and  com¬ 


Andromeda 

(Stagger 


of  his  “  Metamorphoses,”  was 
rescued  from  a  terrible  fate,  and 
afterwards  married  by  Perseus, 
the  celebrated  Greek  hero.  It 
is,  of  course,  impossible  to  de¬ 
cide  at  this  late  day  whether 
our  princess  had  the  proverbial 
Ethiopian  skin,  or  whether  she 
was  “fair,”  in  the  Caucasian 
sense.  But,  however  that  may 
be,  our  poets  and  painters 
represent  her  as  having  been 

among  the  fairest  of  the  fair;  and  if  this  be  true,  she  cer¬ 
tainly  would  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  her  name¬ 
sake  Andromeda  Mariana,  which  is  one  of  the  purest  and 
fairest  of  the  princesses  of  the  kingdom  of  Flora.  Our 
picture  is  a  good  representation  of  the  flower,  but  no 
artist  can  do  justice  to  its  beauty,  as  seen  growing  in 
favorable  seasons  in  the  rich,  peaty,  lialf-swampy 
barrens  of  New  Jersey.  Snow  is  white,  but  the  white¬ 
ness  of  these  flowers  excels  it,  owing  to  the  delicate, 
waxy  texture  of  the  corollas.  In  Pennsylvania,  where 
the  plant  is  generally  found  in  dryer  soil,  or  sometimes 
even  on  rock,  as  for  example,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Wissahickon,  near  Philadelphia,  the  flowers  are  not  so 
large,  nor  so  abundant,  and  they  often  have  a  pink 


prises  quite  a  number  of  species. 

Of  all  these,  our  Andromeda 
Mariana  has  the  most  beautiful 
flowiers,  in  this  respect  rivaling 
in  size,  as  well  as  in  appear¬ 
ance,  some  of  the  famous  Heaths 

of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  are  so  much  sought 
by  cultivators.  The  habit  of  the  plant,  on  the  contrary, 
is  not  very  beautiful,  and  in  this  particular  the  species 
is  inferior  to  others  of  the  same  genus.  Its  growth  is 
erect  and  sparse,  and  the  leaves  are  deciduous;  and  as 
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the  flowers  open  before  the  leaves  ancl  branches  are  well 
developed,  the  whole  plant  has  the  appearance  of  a 
good  task  left  unfinished. 

Although  so  beautiful  as  a  flower,  our  species  has 
rather  an  uncertain  reputation.  Dr.  Darlington  says, 
in  his  “ Flora  Cestrica: ”  “This  shrub  is  very  common 
in  New  Jersey,  where  the  farmers  think  it  is  injurious  to 
sheep,  when  eaten  by  them,  producing  a  disease  called 
the  staggers .”  This  popular  belief  has  given  to  the  An¬ 
dromeda  Mariana  its  common  name,  which  is  Stagger- 
bush,  a  fact  for  which  we  are  rather  sorry,  as  it  is 
probable  that  the  plant  is  not  so  injurious  as  it  has  been 
supposed  to  be.  Careful  investigator  that  he  was,  Dr. 
Darlington  himself  expressed  some  doubts  as  to  its 


noxiousness,  in  his  “Agricultural  Botany.”  Dr.  Peyre 
Porcher,  however,  is  also  suspicious  of  the  species. 
He  says  that  “  the  honey  which  the  bees  extract 
from  these  flowers  is  slightly  poisonous,”  and  refers 
to  “Nicholson’s  Journal”  as  his  authority.  Similar 
charges  have  been  made  against  the  Azalea,  Rhodo¬ 
dendron,  and  Kalmia,  all  of  them  ericaceous  plants, 
and  it  is  barely  possible  that  the  suspicion  has  been 
transferred  from  one  of  these  plants  to  the  other, 
without  any  special  foundation.  Dr.  Gray  remarks  that 
it  is  said  to  be.  poisonous  to  “  lambs  and  calves,”  but  he 
does  not  include  “sheep,”  to  which,  according  to  popu¬ 
lar  belief,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  said  to  be  specially 
injurious. 


TALKS  ABOUT  FLOWERS. 


While  some  writers  will  tell  you  that  all  plants  hav¬ 
ing  rough  leaves  should  never  be  showered  over  the 
foliage,  another  will  recommend  giving  the  same  va¬ 
rieties  a  good  washing  every  week;  and  I  do  not  wonder 
that  the  amateur  is  scmetimes  puzzled  to  know  which 
way  is  right. 

Many  and  many  a  time  I  have  read  that  when  water¬ 
ing  the  Chinese  Primrose,  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
wet  the  leaves,  as  it  would  injure  them. 

Now,  I  beg  leave  to  differ  from  other  authority  on  this 
subject;  the  Primrose  is  one  of  my  specialties.  I  grow 
a  goodly  number  every  season,  and  shower  them  as 
freely  as  I  do  Geraniums.  Sometimes  I  exempt  one  pot 
from  the  bath  throughout  the  season  to  note  the  differ¬ 
ence;  and  I  assure  you  those  that  are  showered  are  finer 
in  foliage  and  flower.  It  is  not,  as  many  think,  the 
water  that  injures  the  leaves  of  the  Primrose,  but  al¬ 
lowing  the  sun  to  strike  them  while  wet;  this  will  mar 
their  beauty  very  much.  They  should  be  excluded  from 
every  ray  so  long  as  there  is  any  moisture  upon  the 
foliage;  this  is  the  secret  of  showering  the  Chinese 
Primrose.  And,  perhaps  I  should  add,  this  plant  should 
be  handled  carefully;  it  may  be  set  in  a  tub,  or  sink, 
and  showered  with  a  fine-rose  sprinkler;  don’t  handle 
the  leaves,  nor  scrub  them  with  a  sponge,  as  I  have  seen 
people  do,  for  it  will  certainly  spoil  their  beauty. 

When  watering  Gloxinias,  Gesnerias,  and  all  varieties 
of  the  Begonia  Rex,  I  am  careful  that  the  water  does 
not  touch  the  leaves,  for  it  will  injure  them,  whether 
in  sunshine  or  shade;  this  is  particularly  true  of  the 
Begonia.  If  water  is  allowed  to  stand  upon  the  leaves 
of  this  plant,  they  will  begin  to  turn  brown,  and  shrivel 
at  the  edge,  and  continue  eating  toward  the  center  un¬ 
til  the  whole  leaf  is  destroyed.  A  well-grown  specimen 
of  Begonia  Rex  is  truly  magnificent,  and  well  worthy 
to  be  called  King;  but,  to  grow  such,  we  must  take  into 
consideration  their  native  habits.  They  grow  in  the 
recesses  of  a  tropical  forest,  where  the  sun  never  enters, 
and  where  heat  and  humidity  are  twin  sisters.  Heat 
and  moisture  are  indispensable  to  their  successful 
growth;  give  them  a  good  light,  but  no  sunshine,  and 
do  not  let  the  foliage  come  in  contact  with  other  plants; 
if  crowded,  they  will  not  be  perfect  specimens,  for  the 
leaves  are  tender  and  easily  scarred. 

Now,  these  plants  that  cannot  be  cleansed  by  shower- 
ng  may  be  dusted  with  a  soft  feather  duster.  I  keep 


one  for  this  purpose;  but  it  is  a  better  way  to  cover 
them,  or  to  remove  to  a  closet  while  sweeping,  for  even 
the  use  of  the  duster  in  a  careful  hand  will  wear  upon 
them  in  time. 

There  was  an  inquiry  in  the  January  issue  of  the 
Cabinet  about  growing  Tuberoses  in  the  house.  I  grow 
the  greater  part  of  mine  indoors,  and  find  their  culture 
very  simple. 

For  summer  flowering  the  bulbs  are  planted  about 
the  middle  of  April.  All  offsets  should  be  removed  be¬ 
fore  planting.  I  set  the  pots  on  the  mantlepiece  where 
they  can  feel  the  heat  of  the  kitchen  stove ;  water  but 
sparingly  until  they  show  above  the  soil;  then  keep 
them  in  the  warmest  room  and  full  sunshine  if  possi¬ 
ble.  The  Tuberose  delights  in  a  sunny  situation,  and  a 
deep,  rich,  mellow  soil,  whether  grown  in  the  house  or 
garden.  It  is  not  what  we  term  a  thirsty  plant  by  na¬ 
ture,  still,  when  growing  vigorously  in  a  high  tempera¬ 
ture,  it  needs  plenty  of  water;  if  the  soil  dries  off 
rapidly  they  will  need  a  draught  every  day.  That  is  all 
I  do,  except  to  let  them  grow  and  flower,  which  they 
will  certainly  do  if  the  bulbs  are  sound,  or  have  not 
been  injured  by  being  kept  in  too  cool  a  place  over 
winter.  The  same  bulb  will  not  bloom  but  once;  all  do 
not  know  this,  but  plant  them  every  season,  and  won¬ 
der  why  they  do  not  flower. 

If  the  flowers  are  wanted  for  the  holidays,  plant  some 
good  strong  bulbs  in  pots  in  July  or  August  and  sink 
them  to  the  rim  in  the  earth  in  the  gardens.  Let  them 
remain  until  the  nights  get  cool  in  autumn,  but  not  to 
freezing  point,  then  bring  in  and  give  them  your  sun¬ 
niest  window;  water  as  they  need  it,  and  ordinarily 
they  will  flower  before  the  holidays  are  over.  One 
thing  I  came  near  forgetting:  in  cultivating  the  Tub- 
rose  indoors,  they  should  be  kept  where  the  air  can 
circulate  freely.  The  sash  should  be  raised  constantly,  if 
only  a  few  inches,  for  close  confinement  they  might  re¬ 
sent  by  refusing  to  put  out  a  spike  of  flowers,  and  that 
is  something  they  never  failed  to  do  yet;  consequently  I 
have  always  considered  the  Tuberose  a  very  amiable 
plant,  but  for  winter  flowering  I  would  recommend 
the  single  varieties. 

When  this  meets  the  eye  it  will  be  none  too  soon  to 
prepare  for  another  winter’s  harvest  of  bloom,  by  sow¬ 
ing  seeds  of  the  Cyclamen,  Primula,  Calceolaria,  Cine¬ 
raria,  etc.,  and  a  hint  about  the  soil,  and  sowing  ma 
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not  come  amiss.  Shallow  boxes  and  pots  are  best  for 
sowing  the  seeds  in,  and  they  should  have  good  drain¬ 
age;  let  the  compost  be  good  rich  loam  (without  ma¬ 
nure)  and  sand  in  equal  parts.  Wet  it  and  set  in  the 
stove  oven  and  bring  to  a  scalding  heat,  dont  bake  it-, 
this  will  destroy  all  insects  and  their  larva. 

Let  the  soil  cool  off,  then  stir  it  until  it  is  light  and 
finely  pulverized;  now  fill  up  your  boxes,  leaving  the 
surface  smooth,  sprinkle  it  through  the  sieve  of  the 
watering-pot  and  sow  the  seeds  evenly  upon  it  and 
cover  by  sifting  the  soil  over;  an  old  flour  sieve  may  be 
utilized  for  this  purpose,  but  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  cover  them  too  deeply. 

Small  seeds  like  Cineraria  should  be  covered  very 
lightly.  Now  press  the  soil  down  lightly  with  some 
smooth  surface  like  pasteboard,  and  cover  with  glass  or 
a  folded  cloth  cut  to  fit  inside  the  box;  this  should  be 
wet  and  laid  directly  upon  the  earth. 

Set  the  boxes  and  pots  in  some  warm  corner  or  where 
they  may  receive  a  gentle  heat  to  hasten  their  move¬ 
ments  a  little,  but  bear  in  mind  that  “  too  great  haste 
makes  waste.”  As  soon  as  the  plants  begin  to  lift  their 
heads  above  the  soil,  uncover  and  set  at  the  windows. 

Under  favorable  conditions,  seeds  sown  as  directed 
above  will  germinate  in  two  weeks;  but,  should  they  be 
tardy  in  making  their  appearance,  don’t  get  discouraged 


and  declare  the  seeds  are  worthless,  but  continue  to  keep 
the  soil  moist,  and  wait  patiently  and  hopefully;  for 
while  some  varieties  of  the  Primula  come  up  promptly 
in  two  weeks,  other  kinds  lie  dormant  as  many  months, 
and  this  is  true  of  the  Primula  Japonica. 

Amateurs  not  knowing  this,  after  waiting,  as  they 
think,  a  sufficient  time  without  any  signs  of  germina¬ 
tion,  get  disgusted  and  empty  their  seed-boxes,  or  let 
them  dry  off,  when,  if  they  had  exercised  a  little  more 
patience  and  perseverance,  in  due  time  they  would  have 
been  rewarded  with  some  fine  plants,  and  the  seedsman 
would  have  been  spared  a  very  equivocal  blessing  for 
selling  poor  seeds. 

The  seedsman  is  often  blamed  for  sending  out  poor 
seed,  when,  if  the  truth  could  be  ascertained  regarding 
the  matter,  it  would  be  found  that  through  our  own 
ignorance  and  stupidity  the  seeds  failed  to  germinate. 
“More  light,”  the  cry  of  the  German  sage,  should  be 
the  motto  of  the  amateur  when  growing  plants  from 
what  are  termed  greenhouse  seeds;  for  there  is  no  royal 
road  to  success  other  than  what  comes  of  our  knowledge 
of  their  requirements,  and  making  the  conditions  as 
favorable  as  circumstances  will  permit.  And  the  more 
information  you  get  on  this  subject,  and  the  older  your 
experience,  the  fewer  poor  seeds  you  will  find. 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Flanders. 


HARDY  FERNS  FOR  SHADED  GARDEN. 


We  are  indebted  to  the  Garden  (London)  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  useful  information  iu  regard  to  planting  in 
localities  or  situations  that  are  too  frequently  ne¬ 
glected. 

One  frequently  hears  the  remark  made  that  plants  do 
not  succeed  in  certain  gardens,  but  on  inquiry  it  gener¬ 
ally  turns  out  that  the  plants  selected  have  not  been 
suited  to  the  positions  they  occupy.  Although  some 
plants  delight  in  abundant  sunlight,  others  are  equally 
at  home  in  deep  shade,  and  it  is  only  by  observation 
as  to  what  conditions  are  most  favorable  for  certain 
plants,  and  selecting  them  accordingly  that  success 
can  be  achieved.  In  this  locality,  wherever  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  open  to  sunshine,  bright-flowering  plants  are  the 
favorites,  and  thus  many  of  our  villa  gardens  are  kept 
gay  nearly  the  whole  year  round,  the  latest  Chrysan¬ 
themums  not  being  long  removed  before  early  flowering 


bulbs  and  many  other  plants  are  iu  blossom.  But  all 
gardens  cannot  have  full  south  aspects,  and  it  is  re¬ 
freshing  on  bright  summer  days  to  find,  instead  of  sum¬ 
mer  bedding-plants,  gardens  in  shady  places  filled  with 
the  verdant  foliage  of  hardy  Ferns  and  of  other  plants 
that  dislike  sunshine.  When  -well  established  it  is  sur¬ 
prising  how  effective  even  the  commonest  of  our  native 
Ferns  are  planted  in  shade,  and  how  beautiful  they 
make  many  an  otherwise  uninteresting  corner  look  ; 
even  little  borders  by  hard-paved  yards  or  ground  be¬ 
neath  large  trees  where  nothing  else  will  grow  may  be 
made  cheerful  by  means  of  Ferns.  Get  together  a  few 
of  the  largest  and  roughest  stones  that  can  be  obtained, 
and  a  load  or  two  of  good  soil  ;  make  irregular  mounds 
here  and  there,  and  on  these  plant  the  Ferns.  Intermix 
with  them  a  few  dwarf  trailing  plants,  keep  them  well 
watered,  and  they  will  soon  produce  a  striking  effect. 


THE  FLOWERING  OF  THE  STAPELIA. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Botanical  Section  of  the  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Thomas 
Meehan  exhibited  specimens  of  Stapelia  bufonia  in  va¬ 
rious  stages  of  growth,  inflorescence  and  fruit,  and 
pointed  out  that  though  there  were  axillary  buds  of 
more  or  less  prominence  at  the  base  of  what  we  had  to 
call  leaves,  yet  the  flowers  rarely  proceeded  from  these, 
but  from  lateral  accessory  buds.  When  the  axillary 
buds  developed  they  produced  branches  and  not  flowers. 


The  lateral  accessory  buds  usually  developed  into  mi¬ 
nute  abortive  flowers,  with  a  membraneous  scale  or 
bract  in  the  place  of  the  primary  leaf.  These  observa¬ 
tions  were  made  on  plants  which  had  been  planted  in 
the  open  ground  during  the  summer  and  were  repotted 
in  the  fall  and  replaced  in  a  warm  greenhouse.  The 
branches  commented  on  had  grown  since  that  time,  and 
might  be  termed  the  second  growth  of  the  same  season. 
When  the  plants  were  being  potted,  having  more  than 
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were  needed,  one  was  thrown  carelessly  under  the 
greenhouse  stage,  where  it  shrivelled  considerably,  but 
retained  some  vital  power,  enough  in  fact  to  send  down 
a  few  fibrous  roots  into  the  earth.  It  had  shrivelled  so 
as  to  be  reduced  to  about  half  its  normal  weight.  Its 
behavior  under  these  conditions  had  not  been  observed 
till  a  few  days  since  this  date,  when  an  examination 
showed  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  axillary  buds  had 
developed  into  minute  flowers,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ac¬ 
cessory  buds  under  the  normal  condition.  Some  of  these, 
judging  by  their  dry  remains,  had  grown  to  nearly  one- 
fourth  the  usual  size  of  the  normal  flowers,  though 
most  of  them  were  much  smaller.  In  these  cases  no 
lateral  accessory  buds  had  been  produced.  A  perfect 
flower  from  a  healthy  pot  plant  was  exhibited,  but  not 
more  than  two-thirds  the  size  of  those  produced  in  the 
growth  of  the  first  part  of  the  season,  when  the  plant 
was  in  the  open  air.  Numbers  had  been  produced 
during  the  winter  from  the  accessory  buds  at  the  base 
of  the  secondary  growths.  One  of  these  had  borne  a 
fine  seed  vessel,  which  was  also  exhibited.  No  seed 
vessels  had  followed  the  numerous  stronger  flowers 
produced  by  the  plants  in  the  open  air  during  the 
summer. 

In  commenting  on  these  facts,  Mr.  Meehan  pointed  out 
their  harmony  with  others  bearing  on  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  nutrition  and  the  various  phases  of  the  vegetative 
and  reproductive  conditions  of  vegetation.  Morpho¬ 
logically  every  development  from  the  bud  to  the  fruit 
is  primarily  the  same.  We  imagine  all  these  develop¬ 
ments  to  be  founded  on  a  primary  leaf  or  leaves.  Just 
when  and  how  the  various  stages  of  development  are 
brought  about  it  is  for  physiology  to  determine.  The 
student  of  fruit  and  forest  trees  knows  that  a  rapid¬ 
growing  young  tree  does  not  flower,  and  often  when  it 


commenced  to  flower  no  fruit  followed.  Its  vegetative 
vigor  had  to  be  somewhat  checked  before  the  reproduc¬ 
tive  forces  induced  flowers.  The  gardener  brings  about 
this  condition  by  root-pruning  or  ringing,  that  is,  taking 
off  a  portion  of  the  bark  of  the  vigorous  trees.  Trans¬ 
planting  often  makes  a  barren  tree  fruitful.  What  would 
have  beep  leaves  become  petals  and  parts  of  fructifica¬ 
tion  in  the  transplanted  tree.  He  had  himself  placed 
on  record  many  illustrations  of  this.  The  Wistaria  and 
other  climbing  plants  might  flower,  but  rarely  produces 
fruit  when  growing  vigorously  over  trees  or  trellises, 
but  as  soon  as  branches  were  thrown  off  which  could 
not  attach  themselves  to  supports  these  lost  their  vigor, 
and  the  flowers  produced  seeds.  But  even  when  seeds 
resulted  from  the  flowers  of  the  Wistaria  they  were 
rarely  from  the  most  vigorous  at  the  commencement  of 
the  raceme,  but  only  after  the  weaker  flowers  had  been 
reached.  By  a  careful  count  in  many  hundred  cases  he 
had  found  that  in  racemes  of  the  Wistaria  which  had 
produced  seed  vessels  some  forty  or  fifty  flowers  on  the 
average  faded  before  one  produced  seed. 

The  observations  on  Stapelia  were  of  a  similar 
character.  The  axilary  buds,  in  the  normal  condition 
of  the  plant,  resulted  in  branches  only,  the  flowers  pro¬ 
ceeding  only  from  the  weaker  lateral  accessory  ones. 
But  when  the  vegetative  powers  of  the  plant  are  weak¬ 
ened  the  axiliary  buds  become  flowering  ones.  The 
rarity  with  which  seed-vessels  are  produced  by  the  Sta¬ 
pelia  under  cultivation,  he  thought,  might  possibly 
be.  traced  to  some  cause  relating  to  nutrition,  rather 
than  to  matters  connected  with  pollination. 

These  observations  were  made  solely  on  winter¬ 
growing  plants,  as  illustrated  by  the  specimens  exhib¬ 
ited  :  how  far  they  might  be  paralleled  by  open-air 
growth  during  the  summer  the  speaker  could  not  say. 


LINES  ON  THE  LURAY  CAVERNS  OF  -  PAGE  CO.,  VA. 


O  wondrous  cavern  in  the  mountain’s  heart ! 
Within  thee  sprang  an  edifice  sublime, 

Lit  by  no  sunbright  ray,  nor  reared  by  Art, 

But  modeled  by  the  mighty  hand  of  Time. 

So  brilliant  are  those  walls  of  dazzling  sheen, 
That  they  would  shine  earth’s  palaces  among; 

Yet,  there  no  artist’s  chisel  e’er  hath  been, 

Nor  sound  of  hammer  or  of  anvil  rung. 

Whilst  earthquakes  shook  and  cities  rose  and  fell, 
And  rocks  from  out  volcanic  fires  were  hurled, 

And  meteors  gleam  athwart  the  midnight  air 
In  the  high  regions  of  this  upper  world, 

Within  thy  great  laboratory  there, 

Midst  waters  dripping  o’er  and  o’er  again, 

Arose  great  gleaming  monuments  of  stone, 

As  if  in  mockery  of  the  works  of  men. 


Cold,  veiled  nuns,  and  priests  with  snowy  stole. 
And  organ  grand  in  gallery  are  there; 

And  crystal  curtains  whose  translucent  folds 
Gleam,  opal  tinted,  neatli  the  torch’s  flare. 

Tall  angel  forms  with  drooping  wings  are  there. 
Like  spirit  held  in  durance  for  a  while; 

And  fallen,  fluted  columns,  older  far 
Than  the  famed  “  Needle  ”  from  the  banks  of  Nile 

There  magic  bridges,  on  their  columns  grand, 
Resting  below  on  boulders  dark  and  rude, 

Cross  the  deep  chasms,  with  aerial  span, 

And  glisten  in  the  twilight  solitude. 

And  thus  for  ages  in  the  lonely  aisles, 

Where  tinkling  drops  fall  from  high  arches  dim, 

The  crystal  rocks  have  reared  their  altar  piles, 

And  dark  waves  chanted  a  cathedral  hymn. 


It  is  as  if  some  genii  of  the  hills 
Had  caught  the  clouds  when  filled  with  pale 
moonlight, 

And  turning  them  to  purest  crystal  forms, 
Transferred  them  to  his  palace  of  the  night. 

Hans  Hathaway. 


POLLYDEEN’S  BOUQUET. 


Pollydeen  was  hopping  up  and  down  in  the  front 
hall  and  clapping  her  hands,  while  her  mother  vainly 
tried  to  fasten  her  wrap  and  pin  her  collar.  Pollydeen 
was  going  to  Fitchburg  to  spend  a  whole  month  with 
her  cousin  Helen — and  who  that  was  in  her  place  would 
not  jump  for  joy,  for  was  not  Helen  the  loveliest  of  all 
young  ladies,  and  must  not  Fitchburg  be  a  paradise  if 
Helen  lived  there  ?  Pollydeen  was  going  without  her 
mother,  too,  and  to  have  heard  Pollydeen’s  rejoicing 
over  this  special  fact,  anyone  who  didn’t  know  anything 
about  mothers  might  have  supposed  that  they  were  the 
natural  enemies  of  little  girls,  and  that  to  escape  from 
them  was  the  best  thing  that  could  possibly  happen. 
But  such  a  supposition  would  have  done  great  injustice 
to  Pollydeen,  for  her  elation  was  only  caused  by  the 
sort  of  grown-up  feeling  that  she  had  in  view  of  taking- 
care  of  herself.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  she 
was  to  take  the  journey  alone.  Her  father  had 
business  iu  Fitchburg,  and  was  to  take  her  with  him, 
and  at  the  close  of  her  visit  it  was  expected  that  Helen 
would  return  with  her  and  spend  a  few  weeks  at  the 
Highlands,  where  the  Deans  lived. 

“Come,  Pollydeen,”  said  her  father,  “  we  must  be  off 
or  we  shall  miss  our  train,”  whereupon  Pollydeen  hug¬ 
ged  and  kissed  her  mother  with  such  overflowing  energy, 
that  when  that  lady  emerged  from  the  embrace,  the  pin 
confining  her  collar  was  unclasped,  and  her  breakfast 
cap  was  tipped  to  one  side.  Put  Pollydeen  and  her 
father  “were  off.” 

Never  had  the  horse-cars  moved  so  slowly  before,  and 
never  had  the  way  into  and  across  the  city  seemed  so 
long  to  Pollydeen  !  And  although  the  houses,  trees  and 
fences  flew  past  so  fast  that  one  could  scarcely  see  them, 
Pollydeen  complained  that  the  train  was  “so  lazy.” 
But  Mr.  Dean,  with  paternal  regard  for  his  own  com¬ 
fort,  had  stowed  away  a  bag  of  peanuts  into  one  of  his 
pockets,  and  these  soon  silenced  Pollydeen’s  complaints 
and  quieted  her  impatience.  And  after  Mr.  Dean  had 
read  his  paper  he  went  into  the  smoking-car  for  a 
smoke,  telling  Pollydeen  not  to  stir  from  her  seat  until 
he  came  back.  The  next  time  the  train  stopped,  a  tall, 
fine-looking  young  man  entered  the  car,  and  came 
straight  to  Pollydeen’s  seat,  and  saying — 

“Do  you  want  a  first-class  traveling  companion,  sis:” 
sat  down  beside  her  without  waiting  for  an  answer. 

“  I’ve  got  one,  sir,  but  he’s  in  the  smoking-car  now,” 
replied  Pollydeen,  looking  doubtfully  at  the  stranger. 

“Ah!  I  don’t  believe  he’s  as  fond  of  little  girls  as  I 
am,  or  he  would  never  forsake  you  for  a  cigar.”  said  the 
stranger. 

“It  isn’t  a  cigar,  sir;  it’s  a  meerschaum,”  amended 
Pollydeen,  “and  he’s  very  fond  of  me,  too.  Do  you 
like  peanuts?”  and  she  held  the  bag  toward  her  new 
friend. 

“Next  to  little  girls,  I  adore  peanuts,”  was  the  reply, 
as  this  queer  young  man  helped  himself  to  a  liberal  sup¬ 
ply.  “  Do  you  like  chips?” 

“  Some  kind  of  chips,  I  do,”  replied  Pollydeen  cau¬ 
tiously. 

“  Molasses  chips,  for  instance,”  suggested  the  stranger. 


“Oh !”  murmured  Pollydeen,  with  an  expressive 
smack  of  her  red  lips. 

Then  this  most  delightful  of  young  men  produced 
from  one  of  his  pockets  a  package  of  “Murdock’s  Best,” 
and  between  the  chips  and  the  peanuts  the  time  passed 
so  rapidly,  that  Pollydeen  was  wholly  surprised  and 
half  regretful  when  Fitchburg  was  reached.  She  had 
barely  time  to  induce  her  new  friend  to  write  his  name — 
John  Hathaway— with  his  street  and  number  on  the 
back  of  one  of  her  own  cards,  when  her  father  came 
for  her  and  hurried  her  out  of  the  car,  while  she  was 
assuring  the  young  man  that  she  would  certainly  come 
and  see  him. 

Great  rejoicings  took  place  when  Pollydeen  reached 
Cousin  Helen’s.  In  the  first  place,  Helen’s  pet  dog, 
Snip,  came  bouncing  at  Pollydeen’s  toes,  and  running 
round  and  round  her,  and  barking  and  wagging  his  tail 
as  if  he  had  never  seen  her  like  before.  And  then  Helen 
came  flying  dcwn  the  stairs,  and  she  and  Pollydeen 
rushed  at  each  other,  and  there  was  a  violent  but  harm¬ 
less  collision.- 

“Oh,  you  precious  Pollydeen,  what  an  age  it  is  since 
I  have  seen  you!”  cried  Helen. 

“You  poor  darling!  How  have  you  borne  it?”  ques¬ 
tioned  Pollydeen  in  all  seriousness,  and  there  followed 
more  kisses  and  embraces,  in  the  course  of  which 
Pollydeen  bumped  Helen’s  nose,  and  Helen  bumped 
Pollydeen  on  the  eyebrow,  and  Pollydeen’s  hat  tumbled 
off,  and  Helen’s  beautiful  blonde  hair  fell  down  and 
almost  hid  them  both  from  view,  and  Mrs.  Forester — 
Helen’s  mother  —  came  in  to-  welcome  Pollydeen, 
but  couldn’t  get  a  chance  to  look  at  her  even.  Then 
Helen’s  big  brother  came  in  and  recommended  that  the 
remains  of  the  two  friends  should  be  conveyed  up-stairs 
for  needful  repairs.  So  Pollydeen  gathered  up  Helen’s 
stray  hairpins  and  ribbons,  and  Helen  picked  up 
Poilydeen’s  hat,  and  they  chased  each  other  up¬ 
stairs  in  a  mad  frolic  without  having  spoken  to  any 
one  else. 

Pollydeen  had  been  staying  in  Fitchburg  about  two 
weeks,  when  Helen  proposed  to  give  her  a  party.  Polly¬ 
deen  was  wild  with  delight,  and  wanted  to  know  if  it 
should  be  a  girl  party  or  a  boy  party,  or  a  boy-and-girl 
party.  Mrs.  Forester  thought  it  had  better  be  a  boy 
and-girl  party,  as  there  were  several  nice  little  boys 
among  the  family  friends  whom  Pollydeen  had  already 
met  and  who  ought  to  be  invited. 

“Oh,  I  must  invite  my  railroad  friend,”  exclaimed 
Pollydeen. 

“Who  in  the  world  is  that?”  asked  Mrs.  Forester, 
taking  a  mental  inventory  of  railroad  officials  from  di¬ 
rectors  down  to  brakemen,  and  wondering  among  which 
class  Pollydeen  had  found  a  friend. 

“  Why  he  is  a  young  man  that  came  to  Fitchburg 
with  me,”  replied  Pollydeen.  “  Papa  went  off  into  the 
smoking  car  and  left  me,  and  a  real  nice  young  man 
came  and  sat  with  me,  and  I’ve  got  his  name  on  one  of 
my  cards,  and  I  promised  to  go  and  see  him,  but  I  for¬ 
got  all  about  it  till  now.” 

“  Go  to  see  him!  Oh,  you  little  innocent!”  exclaimed 
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Helen.  “  But  we  can’t  invite  young  men  to  your  party; 
we  must  only  invite  little  boys,  you  know.” 

“Well,  he  is  only  a  big  boy,”  protested  Pollydeen; 
“  that  is,  he  wasn’t  very  much  grown  up,  and  he  gave 
me  some  of  his  candy  and  I  gave  him  some  of  my  pea¬ 
nuts,  and  we  tried  to  see  which  could  eat  the  fastest.” 

“  I’m  afraid  he  was  too  big  a  boy  to  invite  to  a  chil¬ 
dren’s  party,”  said  Helen  doubtfully. 

“Why,  no  he  wasn’t,”  insisted  Pollydeen,  “I  know 
he  would  like  to  come,  and  perhaps  he  would  bring  me 
some  molasses  chips.” 

“  About  how  large  should  you  think  he  might  be?'5 
questioned  the  doubter. 

“  Oh,  about — well  he  was  a  little  bigger  than  J  am,” 
admitted  Pollydeen,  whose  conscience,  though  elastic, 
would  not  allow  her  to  reduce  John  Hathaway’s  six  feet 
to  less  than  her  own  size! 

So  among  the  notes  of  invitation  was  written  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

“  Miss  Paulina  Elizabeth  Dean  presents  her  compli¬ 
ments  to  Mr.  John  Hathaway,  and  requests  his  presence 
at  her  garden  party  at  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of 

June  9,  at  the  residence  of  D.  W.  Forester,  123  B - 

Street.” 

This  note  John  Hathaway,  lawyer,  broad-shouldered 
and  six  feet  in  his  stockings,  found  at  his  boarding 
place  one  night  on  returning  from  his  office.  Who  Miss 
Paulina  Elizabeth  Dean  was,  he  had  not  the  remotest 
idea,  and  he  turned  the  note  over  and  over  and  upside 
down,  as  if  a  change  of  position  might  be  productive 
of  an  explanation.  There  was  nothing  at  all  singular 
in  the  fact  of  the  handsome  young  lawyer  having  re¬ 
ceived  such  a  note.  Indeed  during  the  few  months  that 
he  had  been  located  in  Fitchburg  invitations  had  poured 
in  upon  him.  Neither  was  it  especially  singular  that 
the  name  of  the  sender  was  unknown  to  him,  in  a  place 
where  most  ladies  were  strangers  to  him,  and  he  could 
not  recall  the  names  of  the  few  whom  he  had  met.  The 
singular  part  of  the  affair  was  that  he  felt  strongly  im¬ 
pelled  to  accept  the  invitation  instead  of,  as  usual,  de¬ 
clining.  For  John  Hathaway,  pleasant  and  genial  to¬ 
ward  his  own  sex,  and  attractive  to  children,  was 
painfully  shy  in  the  presence  of  ladies,  and  usually 
shunned  general  society;  though  if  he  could  have  over¬ 
come  his  timidity  few  young  men  could  have  outshone 
him  in  any  society.  For  besides  being  a  thoroughly 
good  young  man,  he  had  unusual  mental  gifts  and  at¬ 
tainments  which  were  sure  to  bring  him  success  in 
society  as  well  as  in  his  profession.  He  was  not,  how¬ 
ever,  dependent  upon  his  profession,  being  a  young  man 
of  good  family  and  large  fortune,  who  had  taken  up  a 
profession  simply  because  his  honest  soul  despised  a  life 
of  useless  inactivity. 

The  day  before  Pollydeen’s  party,  it  occurred  to  John 
Hathaway  that  perhaps  he  ought  to  send  a  bouquet  to 
Miss  Dean.  It  seemed  to  this  modest  and  unsophisti¬ 
cated  lawyer  that  he  had  somewhere  heard  that  it  was 
the  proper  thing  to  do,  so  he  went  into  a  florist’s  to  make 
a  selection.  This  was  new  business  to  our  hero,  and 
the  great  variety  of  flowers  so  confused  him  that  he 
new  not  which  to  select,  and  finally  told  the  smiling 
maiden  who  officiated  to  make  up  one  “  as  it  should 
be.” 

But  after  having  thus  left  the  matter  to  her  taste,  he 
began  to  exercise  his  own  by  suggesting,  “wouldn’t  a 
few  of  these  Pansies  look  well  in  it?”  and,  “put  in  a 


bunch  of  these  Carnations  if  you  please,  “  the  result  of 
which  was  a  large  and  gorgeous  bouquet.  Then  just  as 
he  had  paid  for  the  bouquet  and  turned  to  leave,  he  no¬ 
ticed  some  English  Violets,  which  were  his  favorite 
flowers ;  he  must  send  some  of  those.  So  he  chose  a  little 
basket  and  had  a  quantity  of  the  Violets  with  sprays  of 
Smilax  put  into  it,  and  going  back  triumphant  to  his 
office,  despatched  the  office  boy  to  D.  W.  Forester’s 
with  them  all. 

The  servant  who  answered  the  bell  took  the  flowers 
up  to  Helen’s  room  where  Pollydeen  was  having  her 
party  dress  tried  on.  Helen  exclaimed  over  the  Vio¬ 
lets,  and  Pollydeen  declared  “  there  never  was  such  a 
splendid  bouquet.”  A  card  attached  to  the  latter  bore 
the  name,  Miss  Paulina  Elizabeth  Dean,  but  not  the 
name  of  the  donor,  while  the  basket  of  Violets  bore  no 
mark. 

“They  must  have  been  sent  to  you,  Helen,”  said 
Pollydeen,  “  for  they  are  just  the  color  of  your  eyes, 
and,  oh!  wont  they  look  lovely  in  your  hair.”  And  she 
insisted  that  Helen  should  keep  and  wear  them.  But 
neither  of  them  could  imagine  who  had  sent  the 
flowers. 

The  next  day  came  and  so  did  the  party.  Pollydeen 
had  refused  Helen’s  suggestion  that  a  few  such  flowers 
from  the  bouquet  as  would  best  suit  her  dark  eyes  and 
brown  curls  should  be  fastened  at  her  throat  and  a 
small  nosegay  made  for  her  to  carry,  but  insisted  on 
receiving  her  little  guests  with  that  great  bouquet  in  her 
hand  !  But  after  they  had  commenced  to  play  games 
oii  the  lawn  she  found  it  very  much  in  her  way,  yet  she 
could  not  bear  to  part  with  it.  At  the  suggestion  of 
one  of  her  little  friends  she  finally  tied  it  to  a  ribbon 
and  hung  it  around  her  neck,  but  still  it  was  in  the  way. 
Then  she  turned  the  ribbon  around  so  that  the  bouquet 
hung  down  behind  instead  of  in  front,  where  it  proved 
less  troublesome,  and  it  never  occurred  to  her  that  it 
was  a  very  unusual  way  of  disposing  of  a  bouquet. 

Meantime  John  Hathaway  arrived,  and,  walking  up 
the  path  toward  the  house,  found  himself  confronted 
by  a  vision  of  loveliness — Helen,  all  in  white,  with 
English  Violets  massed  in  the  square  corsage  of  her 
dress  and  drooping  from  her  rich  blonde  hair,  while  her 
violet  eyes  looked  inquiringly  at  this  tall  intruder. 

“Surely  this  must  be  Miss  Dean,”  he  thought,  “for 
those  are  the  Violets  I  sent.” 

“  I — I  was  invited  to  a  party  here,  I  believe,  by  Miss 
Dean,”  explained  the  embarrassed  lawyer,  handing  her 
his  card. 

But  before  she  could  look  at  it,  Pollydeen  had  seen 
him  and  come  tearing  down  the  walk  to  greet  him. 

“  Oh,  I’m  so  glad  you’ve  come  !  ”  she  cried.  “  It’s  my 
railroad  friend,  Helen.  Have  you  got  any  chips  in 
your  pocket  this  time,  sir  ?  ” 

“  Not  a  chip,”  laughed  Mr.  Hathaway.  “  So  you  are 
Miss  Dean,  are  you?” 

“Why,  of  course  I  am.  Didn’t  you  know  my 
name  ?  ” 

But  at  this  moment  Pollydeen  was  called,  and  she 
rushed  unceremoniously  away,  and  as  she  ran  that 
great  bouquet  was  seen  bobbing  up  and  down  on  her 
back  in  a  manner  that  was  indescribably  ludicrous,  and 
Mr.  Hathaway  and  Helen  burst  into  merry  laughter, 
strangers  though  they  were  to  each  other. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  said  he  as  soon  as  he  could 
speak,  “but  that  bouquet  was  too  much  for  me  !  ” 
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“And  I  beg  your’s,  but  it  was  too  much  forme!” 
said  Helen,  and  they  began  laughing  again.  Then 
Helen  said: 

“I  am  Helen  Forester,  and  Miss  Dean  is  my  little 
cousin.” 

And  Mr.  Hathaway  said: 

“  I  fear  I  have  made  a  great  blunder.” 

“  It  was  I  who  made  the  blunder,”  replied  Helen.  “  I 
sent  the  invitation,  but  she  told  me  that  you  were  a 
little  larger  than  herself  !  ” 

“Perhaps  I  am  a  trifle  larger,”  admitted  Mr.  Hatha¬ 
way,  and  they  began  to  laugh  again  ! 

“  She  said  you  divided  your  candy  with  her,”  resumed 
Helen. 

“I  cannot  deny  it,”  said  the  lawyer,  whose  shyness 
seemed  to  have  vanished  as  if  by  magic. 

“Suppose,  since  you  are  here,  that  you  remain  and 
assist  me  in  entertaining  the  children,”  suggested 
Helen. 

And  he  did.  And  when  the  party  was  over  the 
children  all  declared  that  it  was  the  very  nicest  c  ne 
they  ever  went  to. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Hathaway  called  to  inquire  if  Pol- 
lydeen  had  been  too  much  fatigued  by  her  party  to 
enjoy  a  ride,  accompanied,  of  course,  by  her  cousin, 
Miss  Forrester.  So  the  three  went  to  ride. 

And  during  the  remainder  of  Pollydeen’s  visit  it  was 


singular  how  many  rides  Mr.  Hathaway  thought  need¬ 
ful  for  Pollydeen’s  health,  and  how  many  sights  there 
were  in  the  humdrum  city  of  Fitchburg  that  she  must 
see,  and  how  many  concerts  that  she  must  attend;  and 
how  it  was  always  so  arranged  that  Helen  should  go, 
too ! 

And  when  Helen's  father  and  mother  and  grown-up 
brother  joked  about  Mr.  Hathaway’s  devotion  to  Polly- 
deen,  it  was  always  Helen  who  blushed  and  tried  to 
turn  the  conversation.  When  Pollydeen’s  visit  was 
ended  Helen  went  home  with  her,  and  then  it  was 
really  remarkable  how  often  Mr.  Hathaway’s  business 
necessitated  a  trip  to  Boston.  But  perhaps  it  was  not 
strange  that  he  always  went  to  the  Highlands  to  see 
his  little  friend  Pollydeen.  And  certainly  her  friendship 
must  have  had  a  very  beneficial  influence  on  him,  for 
he  seems  to  have  lost  his  shyness  entirely,  and  is  very 
happy  in  the  society  of  Helen  and  Pollydeen  ! 

And  Helen — now  Mrs.  Hathaway — says  she  shall  al¬ 
ways  believe  that  she  owes  her  husband  to  Pollydeen’s 
bouquet,  for  if  the  ridiculous  sight  of  that  bouquet, 
bobbing  up  and  down  on  Pollydeen’s  back  as  she  ran, 
had  not  made  them  both  laugh  so  heartily  that  they  al¬ 
most  forgot  they  were  strangers,  she  would  never  have 
dared  to  ask  him  to  stay  and  help  her,  and  he  might 
never  have  lost  his  shyness  sufficiently  to  have  proposed 
to  her.  Mrs.  Susie  A.  Bisbee. 


THE  CHILDREN  AND  HOUSE-PLANTS. 


No  doubt  it  is  oftenest  in  childless  homes,  or  those  in 
which  the  children  are  nearly  grown,  that  we  see  large 
and  flourishing  collections  of  plants.  It  is  natural  that 
they  should  become  the  especial  pets  in  such  quiet 
homes,  where  there  is  more  leisure  for  their  care,  than 
where  children  are  climbing  all  about  the  house.  But 
not  only  does  the  mother,  who  foregoes  the  culture  of 
flowers  for  the  children’s  sake,  lose  the  interest  and  en¬ 
joyment  it  might  afford  her  busy  life,  but  the  children 
themselves  lose  something  from  their  childhood  which 
cannot  well  be  spared. 

It  is  a  little  thing  whether  or  not,  in  after  years,  the 
sons  and  daughters  can  look  back  upon  a  home  rendered 
cheery  and  gracious  by  its  wealth  of  greenery  and 
blossom?  One  may  better  afford  to  forget  the  fancy 
work  that  adorned  tables  and  walls  than  “  mother’s” 
favorite  flower,  or  the  tiny  spray  she  used  to  pin  in 
“  father’s  ”  buttonhole,  or  the  slips  she  used  to  give  so 
freely  to  flower-loving  friends  and  even  to  the  eager 
school-children.  It  is  in  the  early  years  that  the  sacred 
and  ennobling  love  of  flowers  should  be  implanted. 
Rarely  will  it  be  found  to  be  the  case  that  those  who 
have  grown  up  in  flowerless  homes  are  in  manhood  and 
womanhood  the  passionate  admirers  of  these  fair  crea¬ 
tions.  And  caring  little  for  such  beauteous  blossoms, 
they  lose  much  enjoyment  which  might  be  theirs;  and 
their  characters  lose  also  a  softening,  refining  influ¬ 
ence.' 

Perhaps  some  of  these  busy  mothers  have  never 
thought  that  the  culture  of  plants  may  be  of  practical 
use  to  them  in  amusing  and  instructing  their  children. 
Even  the  wee  ones  enjoy  looking  at  “  posies,”  and  hear¬ 
ing  about  them.  And  when  the  stock  of  !  ‘  stories  ”  is 
nearly  exhausted  under  the  continual  drain,  a  bud  or 


blossom  often  proves  the  hint  from  which  to  construct 
another  tale  for  the  insatiable  little  folks.  Much  of 
real  information  can  be  skillfully  introduced  into  such 
stories  in  a  way  that  will  impress  the  facts  better  upon 
childish  minds,  than  the  mere  words  of  a  text-book. 

There  are  other  ways  in  which  the  window-garden 
may  be  utilized  in  training.  To  briefly  mention  one, 
we  would  say  that  a  very  easy  and  pleasant  method  of 
teaching  children  to  draw,  is  to  begin  with  having  them 
copy  the  outline  of  leaves.  In  almost  any  collection  of 
plants,  a  variety  of  simple  drawing  lessons  can  thus  be 
furnished.  And  this  may  very  appropriately  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  some  botanical  description  of  their  forms  and 
peculiarities.  Some  of  the  simpler  flowers  can  also  be 
drawn  and  studied  about.  The  amount  of  interest  that 
can  be  awakened  in  a  group  of  intelligent  children  in 
these  topics  is  much  greater  than  many  persons  would 
suppose.  It  often  forms  the  stepping-stone  to  a  real 
and  intelligent  study  of  nature,  and  will  always  help  in 
training  the  eye  to  be  observant  of  surrounding  objects. 

It  is  well  to  teach  the  children  something  of  the  needs 
of  plant-life,  the  proper  soil,  the  degree  of  heat  and 
moisture  necessary.  Then  if  the  care  of  the  plants 
is  made  the  reward  of  good  conduct,  it  will  be 
seen  that  a  rivalry  will  exist  for  the  privilege  of  water¬ 
ing  or  otherwise  tending  them.  Of  course,  very  young 
children  have  not  sufficient  judgment  to  be  intrusted 
with  entire  charge,  but  with  proper  supervision  and 
guidance,  much  of  the  care  of  the  window-garden  may 
be  given  into  the  hands  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
family.  It  affords  a  safe,  healthful  and  pleasant  em¬ 
ployment  for  them;  and  one  of  the  greatest  secrets  of 
training  children,  is  to  keep  them  busy  in  the  best  ways. 

Amelia  H.  Botsford. 


EASTER. 


Clarice  with  the  tender  eyes, 

Fair,  and  sweet,  and  full  of  hopes, 

As  birds  of  summer-tide; 

Clarice  filling  daily  needs 
With  little  petty,  toilsome  tas'ks 
Around  the  fireside. 

Sweet  and  pure  the  maiden’s  heart; 
Like  to  river,  clear  and  free, 

Ran  life’s  melody 

Through  the  household  as  she  sang; 
Merry  trill  now  high  and  clear, 

Then  so  tenderly. 

Unto  all  things  true  she  was; 

Each  new  day,  with  gay  content, 
Like  the  flowers  she  grew; 

And  earth  smiled  thro’  summer  sun, 
And  rains  fell,  and  winter  snows, 
And  Clarice  bloomed  anew. 

But  one  day  her  heart  awoke — 

Tender  heart  so  strong  and  true, 

And  Clarice  looked  within. 

“  Ah,  dear  Christ,”' she  murmured  low, 

“  Little  am  I,  faint  and  weak, 

Very  full  of  sin. 

* 


“  Make  me,  doing  service  grand, 

To  fulfill  thy  work  somewhere.” 

So  did  Clarice  pray. 

And  the  earth  smiled  on,  and  sun, 
Sky  and  bird  and  tree  rejoiced; 
And  ’twas  Easter  Day. 

Low  an  undertone  of  peace 
Fell  upon  the  young  girl’s  soul 
In  a  rhythm  divine:  ‘ 

“  In  no  grand  work  breathing  fame 
Do  I  call  that  you  should  prove 
You  are  child  of  mine. 

“  Nay;  but  if  each  day  you  show 
In  the  home  I  gave  to  you 
Love’s  sweet  servitude, 

I  will  give  you  pledge  divine 
Of  your  royal  heritance.” 

Ceased  the  interlude. 

Clarice  fell  upon  her  knee, 

Bowed  her  soft  hair  like  a  veil; 
Glad  sbe  was  to  pray. 

“  Loving  Thee,  I  yield  my  will; 
Other  offering  have  I  none 
On  this  Easter  Day.” 


And  the  earth  smiled  on, 

Waking  to  the  tender  touch 
Of  new-blooming  spring. 

But  the  fairest  flower  of  all 
Was  our  Clarice,  iuterweaving 

Love  in  everything.  — Selected. 


TASTE  IN  HOUSEHOLD  ART. 


During  the  last  few  years  the  general  standard  of 
taste  in  our  homes  has  changed  materially  for  the 
better.  Before  South  Kensington  and  kindred  influences 
began  to  make  themselves  felt,  taste  was  at  a  low  ebb 
indeed.  Textile  fabrics  were  poor  and  bizarre  in  de¬ 
sign  ;  interior  decoration,  upholstery,  cabinet-work, 
glass  and  china,  jewelry — all  were  to  the  last  degree 
wanting  in  taste.  Common  sense  seemed  to  be  disre¬ 
garded  in  almost  every  department  of  furnishing. 

Our  condition  in  regard  to  these  matters  is  slowly  im¬ 
proving.  The  last  ten  years  have  been  unusually  active 
ones  in  the  matter  of  reform.  People  are  beginning  to 
be  independent  of  the  caprices  of  fashion  in  the  furnish¬ 
ing  of  their  homes,  and  are  finding  out  that  a  piece  of 
furniture  once  good  is  always  good;  that  rich  simplicity 
is  preferable  to  gaudy  display;  that  honesty  of  con¬ 
struction  and  design  is  the  best  policy  in  the  long  run; 
in  a  word,  that  there  is  something  in  Household  Art 
after  all. 


Still  there  are  some  people  who  cling  to  the  erroneous 
idea  that  large  expenditure  is  necessary  to  secure  artis¬ 
tic  effect,  or  supposing  that  a  house  to  be  artistic,  must 
needs  be  luxurious.  “Oh,  I  should  like  so  much  to 
adorn  my  home,  but  I  cannot  afford  the  expense,”  said 
one  of  these  persons  in  my  hearing.  Now,  of  course, 
she  had  a  quantity  of  furniture  and  upholstery  in  the 
house,  and  every  year  she  went  on  buying  the  same 
miserable  shapes  and  flimsy  stuffs  and  crude  colors, 
because  she  was  too  careless  to  look  around  her  and  buy 
for  the  same  amount  of  money  articles  that  would 
commend  themselves  at  once. 

More  money  is  spent  injudiciously  in  house-fur¬ 
nishing,  I  dare  affirm,  than  in  any  other  depart¬ 
ment  of  domestic  expenditure.  There  are  hundreds 
of  humble,  unpretending  homes  scattered  up  and 
down  the  land,  plain  farm-houses  among  the  New 
England  hills  and  the  cottages  of  artisans  in  the 
great  cities,  that  are,  in  point  of  fact,  adorned 
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in  far  better  taste  than  those  of  millionaire  aristo¬ 
crats. 

We  wish  people  who  live  in  our  houses  to  be  comfort¬ 
able  and  refined ,  consequently  when  you  enter  tbe  par¬ 
lor  you  will  not  find  the  chandelier  of  brightest  brass 
and  cut-glass,  the  paper  covered  with  Sun-flowers,  the 
center-piece  of  the  rug  an  elephant  recruiting  in  the 
jungle,  or  a  Royal  Bengal  tiger  in  the  act  of  springing 
upon  his  prey,  and  the  pictures  of  the  kind  that  bring 
forth  the  exclamation:  “Oh!  what  a  handsome 
frame !  ” 

In  considering  the  furnishing  of  a  room,  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  floor  comes  first.  If  you  are  going  to  put 
down  a  carpet,  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  se¬ 
lect  one  that  is  agreeable  in  pattern  and  color.  Small 
patterns  are  preferable,  especially  if  the  room  is  small, 
and  quiet,  low  tones  of  color  are  more  desirable  than 
vivid  shades.  We  have  a  fancy  ourselves  for  rugs  in 
the  center,  with  wood-work — either  the  plain  boards 
painted  with  some  good  color,  or  parquetry — showing 
at  the  edges. 

For  walls,  almost  everything  is  preferable  to  leaving 
them  a  blank,  staring  white.  Just  now  wainscoting  is 
much  in  vogue.  High  wainscotings  are  almost  always 
found  in  houses  of  the  Neo-Jacobean  period,  loosely 
termed  the  “  Queen  Anne  ”  style,  to  which  public  favor 
seems  so  markedly,  and  indeed  so  justly,  to  incline  at 
present.  Wainscoting,  three  or  four  feet  high,  either 
of  plain  or  panelled  wood-work,  the  walls  above  painted 
some  pale,  neutral  tint  such  as  will  make  a  good  relief 
for  pictures,  with  a  heavy  band  of  deeper  color  at  the 
junction  of  the  walls  and  ceilings,  are  also  very  tasty 
and  artistic  in  some  rooms.  Instead'  of  wainscoting, 
many  persons  prefer  a  line  of  low  “dwarf”  book-cases 
not  more  than  five  feet  high.  This  style  of  dado  will 
do  very  well  for  a  library  or  living-room,  and  tbe  plan 
has  the  additional  advantage  of  giving  a  good  shelf 
upon  which  to  arrange  ornaments  and  articles  of  vertu 
with  effect. 

However,  as  most  people  prefer  to  cover  every  square 
inch  of  wall  just  as  they  prefer  to  cover  the  entire  floor 
with  a  carpet,  the  best  and  cheapest  covering  is  wall¬ 
paper  of  graceful  pattern.  In  these  days,  when  we 
have  such  exquisite  designs,  there  is  no  excuse  for  one 
that  is  ugly.  If  you  wish  a  cool,  restful  room,  how 
many  delicate  grays  there  are  all  twined  over  with  run¬ 
ning  tendrils.  If  you  desire  simple  brightness,  what 
lovely  sprays  of  moss  rosebuds.  Suit  your  own  taste, 
only  have  your  whole  room  in  accordance  with  your 
paper,  and  remember  to  have  the  pattern,  which,  nine 
times  out  of  ten,  should  be  small,  correct  and  pleasing 
in  design. 

It  is  desirable  to  have,  in  both  paper  and  carpet, 
enough  warmth  to  make  the  room  look  comfortable. 
In  the  north  rooms  lavish  your  warmest,  cheeriest 
colors,  for  these  require  artificial  brightness.  The  south 
rooms,  though  draped  in  coldest  blue  or  gray,  will 
be  beautiful  in  the  mellow  sunlight. 

As  for  the  drapery,  that  should  be  in  harmony  with 
the  tones  of  the  carpet  and  the  wall-paper,  though  this 
harmony  should  never  be  overstrained.  Lace  curtains 
look  pretty  in  some  rooms,  damask  in  others.  A  kind 
of  curtain  that  will  be  found  to  give  a  pleasing  effect  in 
almost  any  kind  of  room  is  a  heavy  breadth  of  some 


soft,  rich  material,  cotelon,  or  raw  silk,  dependent  from 
rings  attached  to  a  small  brass  or  wooden  rod.  In 
winter,  the  warmth  of  crimson  or  maroon  contrasts 
well  with  the  snow. 

In  purchasing  furniture  for  your  rooms,  throw  fashion 
to  the  winds,  only  bearing  in  mind  that  if  you  buy 
nothing  but  which  is  suited  in  size,  form  and  weight  to 
the  purpose  it  is  intended  to  serve,  you  are  not  straying 
far  from  the  canon  of  art.  Do  not,  I  advise  you,  buy 
old  furniture  just  because  it  happens  to  be  old  and  an¬ 
tique.  Fine  old  furniture  is  very  nice  to  have  if  you 
have  inherited  it,  or  if  you  know  exactly  why  you  have 
bought  it;  otherwise  one  would  be  apt  to  fill  his  house 
with  promiscuous  lumber.  Comfort,  utility  and  com¬ 
mon  sense  are  more  important  than  mere  appearance  or 
fashion  in  good  furniture,  and  all  these  should  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

In  the  middle  ages,  people  had  the  enviable  faculty  of 
combining  the  useful  and  the  beautiful  in  a  remarkable 
degree.  In  the  fine  mediaeval  furniture  one  idea  im¬ 
presses  you,  and  that  is  how  perfectly  every  object, 
utensil  or  fabric  serves  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  de¬ 
signed.  Straight  lines  had  a  value  then;  the  square  and 
the  circle  in  the  hands  of  clever  artists  contained  an  in¬ 
finity  of  ornament,  and  durability  was  assured  by  hon¬ 
esty  of  construction.  Probably  the  time  will  never  be 
seen  again  when  everything  from  a  cathedral  to  a  nail- 
head  will  be  an  evidence  of  universal  art  and  skill. 
We  can,  however,  learn  enough  of  the  old  designers  to 
make'us  independent  of  fashion,  and  to  avoid  mistakes 
in  the  purchase  of  objects  d’art. 

The  pictures — I  suppose  in  every  house  is  felt  the  need 
of  good  pictures  as  well  as  of  books,  Trashy  pictures 
are  worse  than  useless,  and  in  this  age  of  engraving, 
photography,  the  autotype,  and  similar  processes,  the 
humblest  household  can  own  the  masterpieces  of  art. 
We  would  find  a  corner  for  the  “  Mater  Doloroso,”  and 
for  Ary  Scheffer’s  “Dante  and  Beatrice;”  but  for  a 
cheery,  happy  home  choose  gladsome  pictures,  at  least 
for  the  sitting-room,  where  so  much  of  your  time  is 
spent.  Little  bits  of  landscape,  touches  of  sunrise  and 
beautiful  head-pieces  are  better  than  the  sad,  morbid 
imaginings  of  poets  and  artists.  As  when  a  friend 
smiles  into  our  faces,  we  smile  in  return,  so  pictures  are 
reflected  back  on  our  moods,  spirits  and  faces. 

Let  this  run  through  all  our  choice,  that  there  must 
be  balance  and  harmony  in  all  things  to  make  a  sym¬ 
metrical  whole.  And  in  the  arrangement  of  everything 
there  should  be  just  enough  art,  “art’s  device  to  con¬ 
ceal,”  in  order  to  render  all  perfect. 

These  principles  can  be  applied  to  every  home.  One 
can  select  pretty  papers  and  carpets  among  cheap  ma¬ 
terials.  One  may  arrange  their  rooms  according  to  the 
laws  of  light  and  shade,  health  and  comfort,  whether 
rich  or  poor.  If  one  cannot  afford  a  work  of  one  of  the 
great  masters,  a  chromo  or  a  pretty  print  will  do.  If 
one  cannot  indulge  in  choice  flowers,  let  him  beautify 
his  windows  with  Geraniums  and  Ivy.  And  this  is  the 
true  mission  of  Household  Art:  to  foster  refinement, 
grace  and  dignity  of  life.  It  need  not  necessarily  be 
confounded  with  higher  things,  but  no  one  who  has 
felt  its  benign  sway  will  deny  that  art  has  a  power— 
and  a  peculiar  power  of  its  own — to  cheer  and  comfort 
us  on  our  way  through  life. 


Clinton  Montague. 


HOME  DECORATIONS. 


Gilded  Ornaments. 

Rough  branches  or  twigs,  when  neatly  gilded,  can  be 
used  in  a  variety  of  ways  for  decorative  purposes,  and 
are  very  ornamental.  The  illustration  of  the  “Flower 
Basket  ”  shows  one  of  the  uses  to  which  some  were  put 
in  a  gift  to  me,  and  they  certainly  made  one  of  the 
prettiest  little  arrangements  for  holding  cut  flowers 
that  I  have  seen.  Three  rough  sticks,  twelve  inches 
long  and  about  as  thick  as  a  lead  pencil,  were  selected, 
and  joined  together  two  inches  from  the  top  with  a 
piece  of  fine  wire.  A  little  basket,  six  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter,  was  then  fastened  securely  with  wire  four  inches 
and  one-half  from  the  bottom  of  each  stick.  To  give 
it  a  more  rustic  appearance,  little  gravel  stones  were 
glued  in  places  on  the  sticks  and  basket.  The  whole 
thing  was  then  given  a  coat  of  green  paint,  and  when 
thoroughly  dried  gilded  nearly  all  over,  so  as  to  show 
the  green  only  in  small  screaks  and  patches.  When  de¬ 
sired  for  fresh  flowers,  a  small  bowl  was  slipped  into 
the  basket,  but  without  this  it  was  intended  for  pressed 
ferns  and  autumn  leaves. 

Small  branches,  gilded  in  the  same  manner,  with  a 
few  bright  leaves  interspersed  or  wax  ones  twined 
around  them,  are  very  pretty  to  decorate  with,  and  if 


you  are  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  branch  with  a  bird’s 
nest  in  it  will  be  better  still. 


Gilded  twigs  also  form  attractive  little  easels  for 
holding  small  pictures.  Care  should  be  taken  in  select¬ 


ing  twigs  on  which  the  bark  seems  firm,  so  there  will 
be  no  danger  of  its  flaking  off  after  gilding.  Those  re¬ 
cently  cut  from  growing  trees  should  not  be  used,  as 
they  will  bend  out  of  shape  unless  entirely  dry;  but  the 
rougher  and  more  rustic  looking  the  better.  A  few 
acorns  and  empty  cups,  also  gilded,  should  be  arranged 
at  the  top  where  the  sticks  cross  or  meet  together,  and 
two  tacks  with  brass  heads,  pressed  in  the  stick  which 
holds  the  easel-frame  together,  serve  to  keep  the  picture 
in  place-.  E.  s.  w. 


Tidy  in  Outline  Work  and  Painting,  and  a 
Swinging  Door. 

A  very  odd  and  pretty  tidy  is  made  of  pongee,  the 
size  about  a  yard  long. 

Fringe  the  ends,  and  make  a  knotted  heading.  On 
one  end  sketch  or  have  stamped  a  pretty  design  of 
flowers,  for  instance  Wild  Roses;  these  are  embroidered 
in  outline-stitch  with  pink  silk,  the  leaves  and  stems 
with  green.  The  stamens  are  worked  with  yellow  silk, 
using  knot  stitch.  Filoselle  is  the  best  for  embroidering 
the  whole  pattern.  The  petals  of  the  Roses  within  the 
outlining  are  painted  with  water-colors,  and  the  pink 
should  be  a  shade  or  two  lighter  than  the  outline.  Lay 
the  color  on  with  a  large  brush,  and  in  one  solid  tint. 
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The  leaves  are  also  finished  in  the  same  way,  embroid-  in  position  when  finished,  as  it  is  necessary  it  should  hang 
eringthem  with  green  silk  in  outline  stitch.  well  to  swing  noiselessly.  There  are  many  places  where 

The  tidy  is  not  in  the  least  difficult,  and  can  be  made  these  pretty  doors  are  very  useful  and  ornamental,  us  for 
for  a  trifling  cost.  The  effect  is  very  beautiful,  and  instance,  between  the  dining-room  and  butler’s  pantry. 


Design  for  Swinging  Door. 


will  well  repay  one  for  the  little  time  and  labor  required  The  frame  should  be  of  pine  wood,  smoothly  finished, 

to  be  spent  upon  it.  Then  cover  it  with  heavy  unbleached  muslin  drawn 

The  services  of  a  carpenter  will  be  required  to  make  over  as  tightly  as  possible,  and  tacked  all  round  the 

the  frame-work  for  the  swinging  door,  also  to  place  it  edge  of  the  frame. 
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Sateen  which  is  fifty  inches  wide,  and  from  two 
dollars  and  a  half  a  yard,  upwards,  is  pretty  for  the 
covering,  or  if  a  less  expensive  material  is  desired,  felt 
answers  very  well,  and  the  effect  is  good. 

The  quantity  of  material  necessary  for  covering,  will, 
of  course,  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  door.  Crimson, 
gold,  brown  or  olive  green  are  pretty  colors  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  unless  they  should  not  harmonize  with  the  room 
for  which  the  door  is  intended. 

If  embroidered,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  the 
material  in  a  frame,  working  a  small  portion  at  a  time, 
and  it  can  then  be  tacked  on  the  door-frame  after  the 
work  is  done;  but  if  painted  it  is  better  to  cover  the 
door-frame  first,  and  paint  the  design  upon  it  afterwards, 
as  there  will  then  be  less  danger  of  marring  the  paint¬ 
ing.  Either  oil  or  water-colors  can  be  used  on  the 
sateen  or  felt.  If  oil  colors  are  used  on  the  sateen,  it  is 
a  safer  plan  to  first  spray  the  material  all  over  slightly 
with  Siccatif,  and  the  oil  will  not  deface  the  sateen  in 
any  way,  or  the  colors  may  be  used  just  as  they  come 
from  the  tube  to  the  palette,  without  the  use  of  any 
oil  to  thin  them,  but  there  is  more  risk  in  painting  in 
this  way. 

The  design  given  is  of  Golden-rod  and  Asters,  with 
birds,  butterflies  and  a  bit  of  fence. 

The  Golden-rod  should  be  painted  with  chrome  yellow, 
shaded  with  orange  chrome  and  burnt  sienna.  The 
Asters  are  purple,  with  yellow  centres.  The  Grasses 
of  green,  the  butterflies  of  yellow,  slightly  veined 
with  black.  The  fence  should  be  of  Naples-yellow, 
shaded  with  Vandyke-brown,  also  the  branches  of  the 
bushes. 

If  the  design  is  embroidered,  filoselle  will  be  found 
most  convenient  for  the  work,  as  it  covers  the  space 
more  rapidly  than  a  finer  silk.  The  back  of  the  door 
should  be  covered  also  with  the  same  material,  and  must 
be  brought  over  the  edges  of  the  frame,  tacking 
securely,  and  finishing  with  a  narrow  braid  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  fraying  of  the  edges.  Thus  no  wood-work  is 
shown. 

The  doors  are  extremely  pretty,  and  require  no  very 
great  outlay  for  material,  the  frame-work,  perhaps,  being 
the  most  expensive  part.  * 

They  are  also  very  pleasing  pictures,  and  add  greatly 
to  the  beauty  of  a  room.  M.  E.  Whittemore. 


Knitted  Lace  Edging. 

A  subscriber  has  requested  us  to  give  directions  for 
knitting  an  inch-wide  edging.  One  of  the  prettiest 
patterns  we  have  seen  in  narrow  knitted  laces,  and  one 
that  is  very  easy  to  make,  is  as  follows:  Cast  on  nine 
stitches  and  knit  once  across  plain,  then  for  the  first 
row,  knit  three  stitches,  narrow  one,  put  thread  over 
the  needle  as  though  to  knit  seam,  only  put  it  over  twice, 
narrow,  put  thread  over  twice,  knit  one,  put  thread  over 
twice,  knit  one;  this  finishes  the  first  row.  Knit  the 
second  row,  and  every  alternate  row,  plain.  Third  row : 
knit  two,  narrow,  put  thread  over  twice,  narrow, 
thread  over  twice,  knit  three,  thread  over  twice,  knit 
one.  Ffth  row:  knit  one,  narrow,  thread  over  twice, 
narrow,  thread  over  twice,  knit  five,  thread  over  twice, 
knit  one.  Seventh  row:  knit  three,  thread  over  twice, 
narrow,  thread  over  twice,  narrow;  knit  one,  narrow, 
thread  over  twice,  narrow.  Ninth  row  :  knit  four, 
thread  over  twice,  narrow,  thread  over  twice,  knit 
three  together,  thread  over  twice,  narrow.  Eleventh 
row:  knit  five,  thread  over  twice,  knit  three  together, 
thread  over  twice,  narrow.  Twelfth  row:  knit  plain. 
Repeat  for  remainder  of  lace.  When  knit  of  three- 
threaded  Saxony  yarn,  it  cannot  fail  to  please,  and  it 
also  makes  a  handsome  lace  when  made  from  knitting 
silk. 


A  handsome  afghan  for  a  baby  carriage  is  of  white 
opera  flannel,  on  which  bunches  of  Daisies,  Wild  Roses 
and  Moss-Rose  buds  are  worked  in  ribbon  embroidery. 
A  band  of  white-watered  ribbon  two  inches  in  width  is 
arranged  diagonally  across  the  flannel  and  fastened  by 
point-russe  stitches  in  pink,  blue  and  gold  silks.  The 
flowers  are  in  three  groups;  the  one  at  the  right  of  the 
center,  a  portion  laying  across  the  ribbon-band,  is  of 
Daisies,  the  petals  of  which  are  formed  of  very  narrow, 
ottoman  ribbon,  the  yellow  centers  of  silk  in  knot- 
stitch.  The  Moss-Rose  buds  in  the  second  group  are 
made  of  pink  silk  folded  in  the  shape  of  large  and 
small  buds,  their  calyxes  worked  with  arrasene,  which 
gives  them  a  very  Moss-like  appearance.  Double  white 
zephyr,  tied  in  the  edge  of  the  flannel  and  knotted, 
makes  a  pretty  and  appropriate  fringe. 


SPRING  BONNETS  AND  WRAPS. 


Bonnets  corresponding  with  the  costume  in  color, 
and  often  in  material  as  well,  will  remain  in  favor. 
They  are  of  medium  size,  similar  in  shape  to  the  capote, 
but  have  a  slightly  projecting  rim. 

Trimmings  on  imported  hats  are  massed  on  the  top 
instead  of  at  one  side,  as  they  formerly  have  been,  and 
consist  usually  of  ostrich  tips  and  loops  of  velvet  ribbon, 
or  clusters  of  loops  of  narrow  velvet  with  an  aigrette. 
Among  new  garnitures  are  seen  bunches  of  natural 
Grasses  with  their  long  stems,  Clover-lieads,  Thistles, 
fruits,  and  even  Pine-cones.  Small  flowers,  such  as 
Forget-me-nots,  Violets,  and  Hawthorn  blossoms  are 
used  in  large  bunches  and  half  wreaths.  Velvet  or 
satin  ribbon  two  inches  wide  is  doubled  and  fastened 


just  underneath  the  trimming,  and  brought  down  each 
side  of  the  crown,  and  then  fastened  by  silver  of  gilt 
ornaments  so  that  they  will  fall  below  as  strings.  Lace 
ties  are  seen  on  many  small  bonnets,  and  hats  entirely 
of  lace  promise  to  be  popular  in  the  summer  season. 

Of  dress  fabrics  suitable  for  bonnets,  fine  wools  are 
used  as  well  as  silks  and  should  be  arranged  in  fine 
plaits  across  the  crown,  and  require  for  trimming  only  a 
few  flat  velvet  loops  with  an  aigrette. 

Round  hats  are  of  varied  shapes;  there  are  round- 
crowned  turbans,  English  walking  hats,  hats  with  brims 
jauntily  looped  up  on  one  side,  and  Henri  Trois  shapes 
with  high,  square  crowns,  and  come  in  English  and 
Milan  straws,  in  shades  of  brown  and  gray.  An  ecru 
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straw  liat,  with  square  crown,  and  moderately  wide 
brim,  caught  up  on  one  side  and  faced  with  dark  brown 
velvet  ecru,  ostrich  tips,  and  loops  of  brown  velvet 
gracefully  arranged  in  front  of  the  crown,  forms  a 
pretty  hat  for  early  spring  wear,  and  one  becoming  to 
most  young  faces. 

Wraps  are  in  great  variety,  though  nearly  all  are 
made  with  short  backs  and  high  shouldered  effects. 
For  common  wear,  Jersey  cloths,  cut  in  jacket  shape, 
will  remain  in  favor.  When  well  fitted  these  garments 
are  very  pretty,  but  they  should  be  cut  similar  to  other 
materials  with  darts  and  seams  in  the  back,  should  be 
of  medium  length,  single  breasted,  and  high  shouldered 
sleeves.  The  fronts  fastened  by  one  or  two  rows  of 


small  flat  buttons.  Some  are  braided  in  simple  design, 
with  narrow  soutache,  the  color  of  the  material  or  else- 
black. 

Pelerines  made  of  crocheted  cord  with  beads  in  the 
meshes  are  new  this  season,  and  there  are  also  capes  of 
chenille  in  colors  and  in  black.  It  is  said  that  all  jetted 
materials,  such  as  net  or  Siciliene,  will  be  in  favor  for 
dressy  mantles.  Brocade  is  not  often  seen  alone,  but  is 
combined  with  heavy  repped  Ottoman  silk,  the  fronts 
and  backs  being  of  the  silk,  and  the  sides  brocade. 

Long  jackets  with  fronts  sloping  from  the  throat 
down  to  form  pointed  sides  are  in  favor  again  for  rich 
black  materials,  and  are  trimmed  with  French  lace 
frills  and  jetted  ornaments. 


HOUSEKEEPING. 


Cream  Puffs. 

These  dainty  little  attractions  of  the  bake  shops 
might  seem  quite  too  much  for  an  inexperienced  cook 
to  attempt,  but  they  are  really  no  more  difficult  than 
many  kinds  of  cake.  There  will  be  required  two-thirds 
of  a  cup  of  butter,  one  cup  of  boiling  water,  one  and  a 
half  cups  sifted  flour,  and  five  well-beaten  eggs.  Boil 
the  water  and  butter  together,  and  stir  in  the  flour 
while  it  is  boiling.  Then  remove  from  the  fire  and 
beat  thoroughly.  When  cool  add  the  eggs,  drop  on 
tins  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven  thirty  minutes.  For  the 
cream  take  two  eggs,  two-thirds  of  a  cup  of  flour,  one 
cup  of  sugar  and  a  pint  of  milk.  Beat  the  eggs,  sugar, 
and  flour  together,  and  when  the  milk  is  boiling  hot 
stir  them  into  it.  When  the  cream  is  partially  cool 
flavor  with  lemon,  and  fill  the  puffs.  These  puffs  will 
be  much  less  expensive  than  boughten  ones,  and  quite 
as  delicious. 

Readers  will  please  remembex  that  the  “  cup  ”  used 
in  all  the  Cabinet  recipes  is  the  ordinary  kitchen  cup, 
measuring  half  a  pint.  If  fractions  of  cups  are  diffi¬ 
cult  to  determine,  measure  the  cup  with  a  silver  table¬ 
spoon,  and  if  it  holds  twelve  spoonfulls  it  will  be  easy  to 
know  what  a  third  or  a  quarter  is.  If  you  wish  to  measure 
two-thirds  of  a  cup  of  butter,  measure  two-thirds  of  a 
cup  of  water,  and  note  how  full  the  cup  is,  then  it  is 
easy  to  remember.  Butter  must  not  be  pressed  down 
so  as  to  make  it  solid,  but  cut  in  little  chunks,  and  only 
lightly  pressed  together.  Many  cakes  fall  because  the 
butter  is  not  properly  measured. 

Fairy  Layer  Cake. 

This  is  a  delicious  cake  and  is  only  expensive  when 
eggs  are  scarce,  and  yet  people  who  might  frown  at  the 
number  of  eggs — ten  being  required — would  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  spend  twice  what  the  materials  of  this  cake  cost 
for  a  cake  at  the  bakery,  which  may  look  attractive,  but 
which  will  be  quite  unsatisfactory  in  taste. 

How  often  we  hear  this  remark  made  of  the  refresh¬ 
ments  some  lady  has  offered  her  guests:  “She  had 
lovely  little  coffee  cups  and  delicious  coffee,  but  there 
was  nothing  but  baker’s  cake. 

With  good  recipes  and  good  materials,  any  lady  can, 
with  a  little  experience,  have  excellent  cake  of  her  own 
making  to  offer  her  friends,  and  can  have  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  knowing  that  she  is  giving  them  something 
really  enjoyable. 


For  this  cake  there  will  be  required  two  cups  of 
powdered  sugar,  one  cup  of  sweet  milk,  one  cup  of 
coi’n  starch,  two  cups  of  flour,  whites  of  seven  eggs, 
three  even  teaspoons  of  cream  tartar  and  one  of  soda. 
The  spoons  of  cream  tartar  should  not  be  quite  as  gen¬ 
erous  as  the  spoon  of  soda,  the  proper  proportions  being 
not  quite  three  measures  of  cream  tartar  to  one  of  soda. 
The  flour,  com  starch,  soda  and  cream  tartar  should  be 
thoroughly  mixed  and  sifted  together  twice.  The  butter 
be  stirred  to  a  cream,  then  the  sugar  added,  a  little  at  a 
time,  then  the  milk,  after  which  the  cake  can  stand 
while  the  whites  of  the  eggs  are  beaten  to  a  stiff  froth. 
The  flour  should  then  be  stirred  in  and  the  cake  be 
beaten  all  it  requires  before  the  eggs  are  put  in.  They 
must  be  stirred  in  gently,  and  the  cake  put  immediately 
in  the  pans  and  baked.  Four  jelly-cake  pans  will  be 
needed.  It  is  done  when  a  broom  splint  put  into  the 
cake  will  come  out  clean.  If  the  eggs  could  be  beaten 
by  an  assistant  while  the  flour  is  being  stirred  in,  it  will 
be  better  still,  as  eggs  are  best  not  to  stand  at  all  after 
they  are  beaten. 

For  the  filling  prepare  a  creamed  sugar  as  follows: 
Pour  one-half  cup  of  boiling  water  over  two  cups  of 
powdered  sugar.  Boil  till  a  spoonful  taken  out  will  stir 
to  a  cream.  Beat  the  whites  of  three  eggs  to  a  stiff 
froth,  pour  the  boiling  sugar  over  them,  stirring  it  all 
the  time.  Then  put  in  one  quarter  of  a  teaspoon  of 
tartaric  acid,  and  one  teaspoon  of  vanilla,  and  beat  till 
it  is  cold  and  stiff,  then  spread  between  the  layers  of 
cake. 

Indian  Pudding. 

'  Four  heaping  tablespoons  of  white  corn  meal,  one 
quart  and  a  cup  of  sweet  milk,  one-third  of  a  cup  of 
molasses,  two  heaping  tablespoons  of  bi-own  sugar,  one 
even  teaspoon  of  salt,  one  or  two  eggs,  and  a  piece  of 
butter  half  the  size  of  an  egg,  ginger  to  taste,  or  if  that 
is  not  liked  cinnamon  can  be  used. 

Scald  the  meal  in  half  the  milk;  then  take  from  the 
fire  and  add  the  molasses,  sugar,  salt,  butter  and  ginger, 
and  if  cool  enough  the  egg  can  then  be  added  and  the 
cold  milk. 

Bake  an  hour  in  a  moderate  oven;  when  done  the 
whey  will  be  almost  a  jelly,  and  the  pudding  will  re¬ 
quire  no  sauce,  unless  it  should  stand  in  the  oven  after 
it  is  done  and  dry  away,  then  any  ordinary  sauce  will 
answer,  but  if  it  is  just  right  it  will  he  sufficiently  juicy. 

Mrs.  C.  G.  Herbert. 


CURRENT  NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


The  regular  meeting  of  the  New  York  Horticultural 
Society,  held  March  4th,  was  another  of  those  agree¬ 
able  surprises  that  are  becoming  chronic  of  late;  so 
much  so,  that  tbe  hall  is  now  crowded  on  meeting  days 
with  not  only  the  members  of  the  Society,  but  others 
interested  in  floriculture,  who  come  expecting  to  be 
surprised,  and  are  not  disappointed.  But  who  expected 
the  florists  out  en  masse  with  such  a  display  as  was 
*  there,  on  one  of  the  coldest  days  of  the  season  ?  And 
who  could  have  expected  to  have  met  our  old  veteran 
Orchid-grower,  Isaac  Buchanan,  Esq.,  and  our  younger 
friends,  Clement  and  Savage,  with  their  rare  plants  on 
such  a  day — and  all  good-natured,  notwithstanding 
their  plants  were  considerably  injured  by  freezing. 
The  exhibition,  as  a  whole,  was  remarkably  fine.  Among 
the  more  conspicuous  objects  were  Woolson  &  Co.’s 
collection  of — 

Hybrid  Narcissus,  representing  116  varieties  of  the 
various  form  and  colors  that  have  thus  far  been  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  original  species.  In  this  vast  number 
of  varieties  there  must  of  necessity  be  very  great 
similarity  of  form  and  color,  that  the  casual  observer 
would  not  notice.  In  fact  for  garden  decoration,  or  for 
their  cultivation  for  cut-flowers,  a  very  limited  number 
of  varieties  would  be  sufficient.  Yet  that  would  never 
satisfy  such  persons  as  delight  in  seeing  the  extent  or 
the  limit  to  which  the  development  of  any  given  flower 
is  capable.  Enthusiasts  there  must  be  in  every  branch 
of  floriculture,  else  all  improvement  must  cease,  and 
the  moment  improvement  ceases,  just  that  moment  de¬ 
cline  commences.  For  that  reason  we  heartily  welcome 
and  encourage  the  hybridization  of  the  Narcissus,  a 
long-neglected  plant,  and  one  remarkable  for  its  beauty 
and  fragrance. 

The  chief  attraction  at  this,  as  at  all  other  exhibitions, 
were  the  Roses,  and  they  never  appeared  to  better  ad¬ 
vantage.  A  basket  containing  about  fifty  perfect 
flowers  of — 

La  France  was  shown  by  McDonald  &  Hanft,  63 
West  14th  Street,  and  they  excelled  any  previous 
exhibits.  They  were  fully  three-and-a-half  inches 
in  diameter.  Color,  silvery-rose  changing  to  pink, 
form  globular,  and  withal  one  of  the  sweetest  of 
Roses. 

Magna  Cliarta,  in  Ernest  Asmuss’  collection,  was 
simply  immense.  We  measured  some  of  them,  which 
were  four-and-a-half  inches  in  diameter,  on  stems  a  foot 
long,  with  foliage  as  laxuriant  as  if  grown  out  of  doors. 
The  color  and  fragrance  of  the  flowers  were  absolutely 
perfect.  In  the  same  collection  we  noticed  Glory  of 
Clieshunt,  a  deep  rich  crimson  Rose,  of  great  beauty, 
though  inferior  in  size  to  many  other  hybrid  perpetuals. 
Anna  de  Diesbach,  a  lovely  carmine  Rose,  very  large  and 
double.  Magna  Charta,  fully  equal  to  those  exhibited 
by  the  same  grower  at  previous  exhibition. 

John  Henderson,  Esq,,  of  Flushing,  again  exhibited  a 
fine  collection. 

Mad.  Cusin  was  very  much  finer  than  at  the  last 
month’s  exhibition,  and  was  more  admired  than  any 
other  twelve  on  exhibition. 


Among  the  other  classes  of  flowers,  we  were  pleased 
to  see  some  fine  sprays  of  the 

Acacia  Piibescens  shown  by  John  Taylor,  Esq.,  of 
Bay  Side.  This  is  by  far  the  finest  species  of  this 
showy  family  of  p/1  ants.  The  plant  is  well  worth  grow¬ 
ing  alone  for  its  Mimosa-like  foliage,  and  there  is  no 
greenhouse  shrub  that  surpasses  it  in  the  graceful 
beauty  of  its  sprays  of  rich,  delicate  yellow  flowers. 

The  Hybrid  Amaryllis  (Miss  Nightingale),  a  flower 
seven  inches  in  diameter,  with  yellow  throat,  and 
crimson  petals,  lined  with  white,  was  a  noticeable 
feature  in  George  Such’s  collection,  as  was  also  several 
other  hybrids  of  great  beauty,  conspicuous  among  the 
newer  varieties  was  A.  Williamsi,  a  large  flower,  bright 
crimson  scarlet,  with  a  bold  white  line  through  the  centre 
of  each  petal. 

Among  other  exhibits  of  special  interest  was  a  new 
hybrid  Mignonette  raised  by  Charles  Bird,  Esq.,  Arling¬ 
ton,  N.  J.  The  spikes  were  more  than  six  inches  in  length 
and  one  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  and  without  ex¬ 
ception  the  finest  Mignonette  we  have  ever  seen.  In  John 
Smith’s  cut  flower  exhibit  were  some  remarkably  fine 
Roses,  Geraniums,  etc.,  but  his  exhibit  of  Cyclamen  was 
worthy  of  special  mention.  Three  distinct  varieties  in 
eight-inch  pots,  with  more  than  100  flowers  on  each. 
John  Breitmeyer,  Esq.,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  sent  on  a  new 
Carnation,  snow-ball;  the  flower  is  very  large,  good 
shape,  pure  white,  of  great  substance,  and  with  a  very 
strong  calyx,  all  points  of  excellence;  Tulips,  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  Primulas,  Hyacinths,  Carnations,  Geraniums, 
among  the  more  common  flowers,  were  all  very  good, 
while  the  Orchids  and  Roses  were  exceptionally  fine. 

* 

*  * 

Regarding  double-spathed  Callas,  John  Thorpe,  Esq., 
of  Queens,  N.  Y.,  writes  us:  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
Callas  with  malformed  flowers  are  of  very  frequent 
occurrence,  as  there  is  not  a  year  but  what  I  notice 
them,  the  twin  spathe  form  often  appearing  among 
such  malformations.  However,  it  may  be  that  I  have 
suffered  these  afflictions  more  than  my  brethren,  but 
I  believe  not;  and  as  yet  I  have  to  see  a  double-spathed 
Calla  that  has  any  claim  to  beauty.  Believing  all  things 
happen  for  the  best,  it  is  well  there  is  no  certainty  of 
propagating  these  malformations. 

* 

*  « 

A  curious  instance  of  accidental  growth  we  noticed 
but  a  short  time  ago  in  a  shoot  of  the  Bon  Silene  Rose, 
which  grew  with  extraordinary  vigor,  and  was  fascia- 
ted  like  the  stems  of  the  Lilium  Monstrosums.  There 
were  on  this  stem  thirty-two  large  and  perfect  flowers. 
This  peculiar  specimen  was  shown  at  Messrs.  Young  & 
Elliott’s,  New  York,  by  Wm.  Bennett,  Esq.,  Flatbush, 
L.  I.,  in  whose  extensive  Rose-houses  it  grew. 

* 

We  have  never  known  the  cut-flower  trade  so  dull 
during  Lent,  as  it  is  the  present  season.  When  the  best 
Jacqueminot,  Perle-des-Jardins  and  Niplietos  Roses 
are  selling  for  four  dollars  per  hundred,  and  other- 
flowers  in  proportion,  no  further  evidence  of  dull  trade 
is  required. 
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The  Blue  Woodruff,  Aspemla  azurea,  has  obtained  so 
little  notice  that  it  is  like  a  thing  unknown,  but  its 
beauty  and  sweetness  should  secure  for  it  a  place  in 
every  garden.  It  grows  ten  to  twelve  inches  high,  its 
flowers  are  of  a  lovely  tone  of  light  blue,  and  their 
sweetness  is  delightful.  In  making  up  your  list  of 
spring  seeds  be  sure  to  include  the  Blue  Woodruff. 

* 

w  * 

The  Golden  Queen  Mignonette  has  been  in  cultivation 
several  years,  and  has  proved  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
various  types  that  have  been  introduced  of  late.  It  has 
a  very  dense  pyramidal  habit,  and  when  allowed  suffi¬ 
cient  space  it  forms  splendid  specimens  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  inches  in  height,  and  eight  inches  or  so  in 
diameter  at  the  base,  without  any  aid  from  the  cultiva¬ 
tor.  The  flower-spikes  are  large  and  dense,  and  from  a 
short  distance  the  flowers  have  a  bright  golden  appear¬ 
ance.  It  does  not  supersede  the  Hybrid  Spiral  and 
other  white  forms,  and  should  be  grown  in  addition  to 
them. 

* 

Chrysanthemum  Coronarium  is  one  of  the  very  best 
annuals  of  modern  introduction ;  it  grows  up  into  large 
bushes,  having  an  abundance  of  glorious  flowers  some 
double,  some  single,  some  yellow,  some  white,  and 
blooms  on  and  on  right  through  the  autumn.  No  one 
need  despair  of  having  a  gay  garden  who  sows  a  pinch 
of  seed  broadcast.  It  should  be  sown  twice,  in  very 
early  spring  and  again  in  early  summer.  For  backs  of 
borders  and  fronts  of  shrubberies  nothing  can  beat  it. 

■Js* 

White  Bon  Silene  Bose. — Mr.  F.  Morat,  of  Louis¬ 
ville,  is  the  possessor  of  this  new  Rose,  that  promises  to 
be  a  valuable  acquisition.  It  is  a  sport  from  the  old  Bon 
Silene,  has  all  the  virtues  of  the  parent,  free-flowering, 
free-growing,  and  delightful  fragrance.  The  plant  and 
its  flowers  are  in  all  respects  similar  to  the  parent, 
excepting  its  flowers  are  pearly  white. 

* 

*  *■ 

We  notice,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  ex¬ 
travagant  advertisements  of  a  new  Pea  that  is  creating 
quite  a  sensation.  As  it  is  of  American  origin,  we  hope 
it  will  prove  to  be  as  prolific  as  it  is  represented  to  be. 
But  we  should  advise  our  readers  not  to  expect  seventy 
pods  from  a  single  plant,  unless  they  take  the  precau¬ 
tion  to  pinch  the  plant  back  several  times  before  it  sets 
its  pods,  which  operation  will  do  very  well  as  an  ex¬ 
periment,  but  unprofitable  for  purposes  other  than 
advertising  it. 

*  * 

■» 

That  the  Japanese  Persimmon  can  be  successfully  cul¬ 
tivated  in  this  country  has  been  proved  by  Mr.  Charles 
Lanman,  of  Washington.  About  six  years  ago  he  im¬ 
ported  from  Japan  about  a  dozen  or  more  young  trees, 
including  that  number  of  varieties,  from  which  he  has 
obtained  a  good  supply  of  fruit  of  superior  quality.  In 
this  country  the  Persimmon  is  small,  flourishes  chiefly 
in  the  Southern  States,  and  is  not  considered  a  product 
of  importance ;  but  in  Japan,  like  the  Apple  in  this 
country,  it  grows  to  an  enormous  size  and  is  deemed  a 
luxury.  Specimens  of  this  fruit  recently  produced  by 
Mr.  Lanman  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department,  and  are  being  copied  in  plaster  for 
its  museum.  The  tree  from  which  this  fruit  was  taken 


is  only  about  six  feet  high,  and  yet  an  average  specimen 
of  the  fruit  was  found  to  measure  ten  and  seven-tenths 
inches  and  to  weigh  nine  and  seven-eighths  ounces. 
The  color  resembles  that  of  a  rich  orange,  and  the  tex¬ 
ture  is  pulpy.  This  particular  variety  bears  the  name 
of  Tsuda,  after  the  Japanese  agricultural  author  Senye 
Tsuda,  founder  of  the  first  agricultural  magazine  issued 
in  his  native  land.  There  are  several  varieties  of  the 
Japanese  Persimmon,  which  are  packed  in  boxes  for 
preservation  and  closely  resemble  in  appearance  and 
taste  the  best  varieties  of  the  Syrian  Fig. 

«• 

* 

A  man  in  Solano  County,  California,  has  a  number  of 
Date  Palm  trees,  grown  from  the  seed  in  1857,  which 
are  now  twenty-five  feet  high,  and  two  feet  in  diameter. 
Only  two  of  these  trees  have  ever  shown  flowers,  bear¬ 
ing  for  the  first  time  at  about  the  age  of  fourteen  years. 
One  of  these  is  now  loaded  with  fruit,  having  five  large 
“regimes”  (name  given  to  the  date  bunch  in  date 
countries),  averaging  about  twenty  pounds  weight  in 
the  unripe  state. 

* 

*  *- 

It  has  for  a  long  time  been  known  that  the  color  of 
growing  flowers  can  be  altered  by  simply  mixing  a 
little  dyestuff  with  the  mould  of  the  flower  pot.  No 
one,  however,  has  hitherto  thought  of  changing  the 
color  of  flowers  when  cut.  Mr.  Nesbit,  a  distinguished 
botanist,  has  found  that  by  simply  soaking  the  stems  of 
cut  flowers  in  a  weak  dye  solution,  their  color  can  be 
altered  at  will,  without  the  perfume  or  freshness  being 
destroyed.  Most  beautiful  effects  are  produced  by  pre¬ 
paring  lakes.  Singular  to  say,  flowers  refuse  to  absorb 
certain  colors,  while  they  dispose  of  others  in  different 
manners.  If  placed  in  a  mixed  solution  they  make  a 
complete  analysis,  and  some  Lilies  which  had  been 
treated  with  purple  showed  distinct  red  and  blue  veins, 
the  colors  having  been  divided  in  the  process  of  absorp¬ 
tion. 


Books  and  Catalogues  Received. 

Health  in  the  Household;  or,  Hygienic  Cookery. 
— Susanna  W.  Dodds.  M.  D.  New  York:  Fowler  & 
Wells.  This  volume  contains  three  departments.  The 
first  giving  “The  Reasons  Why.”  The  second,  the 
“  Hygienic  Dietary,”  and  the  third  “The  Compromise.” 
In  the  Hygienic  Dietary  the  bills  of  fare  would  almost 
make  one  shiver  to  read  them  on  a  cold  morning.  A 
dish  of  raw  apples,  hard  graham  rolls,  a  little  mush 
without  salt,  and  in  place  of  cream  a  little  fruit-juice 
to  pour  over  it,  graham  bread  without  butter,  stewed 
fruit  without  sugar  and  a  baked  potatoe  sans  salt,  sans 
butter,  sans  anything.  All  meats  are  discarded;  fish 
and  fowl  considered  inferior  to  meat,  and  oysters  and 
clams  rank  still  lower.  “The oyster,” according  to  this 
writer,  “is  a  creature  of  low  organization;  it  lives, 
moves,  and  has  its  being  among  beds  of  slime,  and  its 
food  is  on  a  par  with  its  surroundings.”  The  slaughter¬ 
ing  of  animals  for  food  is  looked  upon  as  “a  habit  of 
murdering  of  itself  degrading.”  The  milking  of  cows 
as  “an  unnatural  practice,  a  pervertion  of  nature.” 
Eggs  are  objected  to  because  “  the  habits  of  the  fowl 
are  none  of  the  cleanest,  as  it  will  pick  up  and  eat  al¬ 
most  anything  that  comes  in  its  way.”  Time  would  fail 
us  to  give  all  ‘  ‘  the  reasons  why  ”  milk,  eggs,  cheese, 
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butter,  salt,  sugar,  spices,  tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  etc., 
are  omitted  in  these  new  bills  of  fare  which  are  set  be¬ 
fore  us.  ‘  *  The  Compromise  ”  contains  a  number  of  ingeni¬ 
ously  contrived  recipes  where  cream  is  substituted  for 
butter,  and  a  little  white  flour  is  mixed  with  the  brown 
sugar,  and  eggs  are  also  allowed,  but  graham  flour 
enters  into  the  composition  of  every  recipe  where  flour 
is  used. 

It  would  be  unfair  not  to  state  that  there  is  also  in 
this  department  much  information  valuable  to  beginners 
in  regard  to  the  cooking  of  vegetables  and  grains,  and 
even  meats.  All  explanations  are  very  explicit  and  ex¬ 
pressed  in  language  so  simple  no  one  could  fail  to  un¬ 
derstand  them.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  an 
alarming  number  of  dyspeptics  in  our  country,  and  that 
there  is  a  demand  for  a  reform  in  regard  to  our  eating 
and  living,  but  there  ought  to  be  some  happy  medium 
between  a  “starvation  diet”  and  the  abominations  our 
fashionable  dinners  have  developed  into.  There  is  a 
scripture  prophesy  to  this  effect,  “that  in  the  latter 
times  there  shall  arise  those  who  shall  command  to 
abstain  from  meats  which  God  created  to  be  received 
with  thanksgiving  by  them  that  believe  and  know 
the  truth.  For  every  creature  of  God  is  good,  and 
nothing  to  be  rejected  if  it  be  received  with  thanks¬ 
giving.” 

Forest  Leaves. — A  practical  work  on  the  Propaga¬ 
tion  and  Management  of  Trees  for  forest  or  ornamental 
planting,  with  a  descriptive  list  of  varieties.  By  W, 
W.  Johnson,  Snowflake,  Mich.  Price,  50  cents.  This 
publication  of  60  pages,  with  colored  plates  of  about 
thirty  varieties  of  Autumn  Leaves,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  useful  publications  for  those  who  have 
the  slightest  appreciation  of  a  tree,  with  which  we  are 
acquainted. 

Young  &  Elliott,  18  Cortlandt  Street,  N.  Y. — Seed 
Catalogue  for  1884.  A  neat,  complete  and  useful  cata¬ 
logue  of  all  the  requisites  for  the  vegetable  or  flower 
garden. 

Joseph  E.  Bonsall,  Salem,  Ohio. — Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Greenhouse,  Hothouse  and  Bedding  Plants. 
Sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

George  S.  Josselyn,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. — Descriptive 
Catalogue  and  Price-list  of  American  Grapevine,  Small- 
fruit  Plants,  etc.,  etc.  With  the  motto,  “We  promise 
well  and  perform  faithfully.” 

Page  &  Kelsey,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  sends  us,  and 
will  to  all  applicants,  a  neat  illustrated  Catalogue  of 
Choice  Plants,  Bulbs  and  Trees,  and  everything  for  the 
flower  and  vegetable  garden. 

Chas.T.  Starr,  Avondale,  Pa. — Illustrated  Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  Flowering  Plants,  Bulbs  and  Cuttings. 
Free  to  all  applicants. 

Arnold  Peuetz,  Jacksonville,  Fla. — Special  mailing 
list  of  Select  Plants  and  Bulbs.  The  productions  of 
Florida  a  specialty. 

Chas.  D.  Merwin,  Seed  Grower,  Milford,  Conn. — 
Retail  Price-list  of  Seeds  of  his  own  production. 

D.  C.  McGraws. — Abridged  Catalogue  of  Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seeds,  Greenhouse  and  Bedding  Plants, 
Shrubs,  Evergreens,  etc.,  etc.,  Binghampton,  N.  Y. 

H.  W.  Hales,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. — Annual  Catalogue 
of  Select  Plants. 

J.  A.  Buel  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio — Catalogue  of 
New  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Plants  and  Imple¬ 
ments. 


Green’s  Nursery  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.— Illustrated 
Catalogue  for  1884,  of  Trees,  Plants  and  Vines.  Small 
fruits  a  specialty,  with  many  valuable  hints  on  fruit 
culture.  The  colored  plate  of  the  James  Vick  Straw¬ 
berry,  is  a  correct  likeness  of  a  remarkable  fruit. 

Wm.  H.  Moon,  Morrisville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. — Illustrated1 
Catalogue  of  the  productions  of  the  Glen  wood  Nurseries. 
Large  and  small  Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and 
Plants. 

Frank  Ford  &  Son,  Ravenna,  Ohio. — Descriptive  and 
Priced  Catalogue  of  Small-fruit  Plants,  Seed  Potatoes, 
etc.,  etc.  A  specialty  of  Ford’s  Early  Sweet-Corn  and 
Lee’s  Favorite  Potato  is  made  by  this  firm. 

Rort.  C.  Reeves,  185  and  187  Water  Street,  N.  Y. — 
Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Field,  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seeds,  Fertilizers,  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Imple¬ 
ments,  etc.,  etc. 

John  R.  &  A.  Murdoch,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.— Spring- 
Catalogue  of  Trees,  Plants,  Vegetables  and  Flower- 
Seeds.  A  very  complete  list  of  choice  greenhouse 
plants. 

F.  L.  Wright,  Plainfield,  Mich. — Price-list  of  Small- 
fruit  Plants. 

Sam'l  C.  Moon,  Morrisville,  Pa. — Descriptive  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants,  Fruit  Trees, 
Small  Fruits,  etc.,  etc. 

W.  S.  Little,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — Semi-annual  Circular 
of  Wholesale  Prices  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Vines,  Plants,  etc.,  etc. 

J.  Jenkins,  Winona,  Ohio. — Wholesale  Price-list  of 
Nursery  Stock,  including  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  etc. ,  etc.  A  good  list  for  reference  when  very 
large  lots  are  wanted. 

Chas.  B.  Horner,  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J.— Wholesale  and 
Retail  Catalogues  of  Greenhouse  and  Bedding  Plants, 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Small-fruit 
Plants,  etc.,  etc. 

Thos.  Jackson,  Portland,  Me.— Wholesale  Price-list 
of  general  Nursery  Stock. 

F.  E.  McAllister,  31  Fulton  Street,  New  York. — An¬ 
nual  Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Vegetable 
and  Flower-Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants,  Floi  ists’  Supplies, 
Implements,  Bird-Seed,  Bird-Food  and  Gravel,  Special, 
ties.  This  catalogue  contains  a  vast  amount  of  useful 
information. 

Mann  Bros.,  Randolph,  Mass. — Catalogue  of  Water- 
Lilies,  with  complete  instructions  for  building  a  tank 
for  their  cultivation. 

E.  P.  Roe,  Cornwall-on-the-Hudson,  N.  Y. — Catalogue 
of  Small  Fruits  and  Grapevines.  This  is  the  last  op¬ 
portunity  that  the  lovers  of  small  fruits  will  have  to 
deal  with  Mr.  Roe,  and  trust  they  will  gladly  improve  it. 

Bowman  &  Breckbrill,  Oakland  Nurseries,  Forgy, 
Ohio. — Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Berries,  Vines,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Plants,  etc.,  etc.  Their 
“  dollar  collections  ”  are  simply  astonishing. 

John  G.  Burrow,  Fishkill  Village,  N.  Y. — Illustrated 
Catalogue  and  Price-list  of  Grape-Vines,  Small  Fruits, 
etc.,  etc. 

Bartlett  &  Dow,  Lowell,  Mass. — Annual  Catalogue 
of  select  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Agricultural 
Implements,  etc.,  etc. 

George  L.  Miller,  Stockton,  Ohio. — Annual  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Small-fruit  Plants,  Greenhouse  and  Bedding 
Plants.  Free  to  all  applicants. 

Paul  Butz  &  Sons,  New  Castle,  Pa. — Annual  Cata-  ■ 
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logue  of  Roses,  Greenhouse  and  Bedding  Plants,  Vege¬ 
table  and  Flower  Seeds. 

Edmund  D.  Stuetevant,  Bordentown,  N.  J. — Cata¬ 
logue  of  Rare  Water  Lilies,  Greenhouse  and  Bedding 
Plants,  Bulbs,  etc. ,  etc.  The  directions  given  in  this 
catalogue  for  the  cultivation  of  aquatic  plants  are  of 
the  greatest  value  to  such  as  contemplate  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  this  the  most  interesting  class  of  flowering 
plants.  We  consider  this  catalogue  one  of  the  most 
valuable  publications  that  comes  to  us. 

Pringle  &  Horsford,  Charlotte,  Vt.— Retail  Price¬ 
list  of  hardy  North  American  Perennial  Plants. 

W.  C.  Strong,  Nonantum  Hill  Nurseries,  Brighton, 


Mass. — Annual  Catalogue  of  Roses,  Small-fruit  Plants, 
and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  special  merit.  Mr. 
Strong  makes  the  growing  of  hardy  Roses  a  specialty, 
and  does  it  well;  in  fact,  all  of  his  productions  are  of 
superior  quality. 

Walter  Coles,  Clayment,  Del. — Special  Price-list  of 
fine  pot-grown  Roses,  Bedding-plants,  etc.,  etc.,  for 
1884. 

James  M.  Lamb,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. — Price-list  of  nov¬ 
elties  in  summer  Bedding  Plants,  Bulbs,  etc.,  etc.  Mr. 
Lamb  does  not  present  as  extensive  a  list  as  maiiy  in  the 
trade,  but  what  he  offers  is  of  the  most  desirable  sorts, 
and  cannot  fail  to  please. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Worms  in  the  Greenhouse. — L.,  West  Troy — There 
is  such  a  variety  of  form  among  our  insect  enemies 
that  it  is  difficult  to  suggest  a  remedy  without  knowing 
the  specific  form  of  the  pest.  We  imagine  your  enemy 
to  be  the  slug;  if  such  is  the  case,  your  better  plan  will 
be  to  cut  some  turnips  in  thin  slices  and  lay  them 
around  the  pots;  these  will  attract  the  slugs,  as  they 
feed  upon  them.  Then  go  early  in  the  morning  and  the 
under-surfaces  of  the  slices  will  be  covered  with  them, 
when  they  can  be  easily  destroyed. 


Lilium  Lancifolium  Praecox. — Mrs.  B.  F.  Hotting  s- 
head — The  treatment  best  suited  to  this,  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  Lilies,  is  to  plant  it  in  the  open  border, 
in  good  rich  soil,  dug  up  deep  so  the  bulb  can  be  cov¬ 
ered  at  least  six  inches.  If  the  situation  is  a  partially 
shaded  one,  it  will  do  better.  It  need  not  be  disturbed 
in  several  years  after  planting. 


Potting  Plants. — S.  A.  Mollinson,  Wis. — The  best 
time  to  re-pot  the  Hibiscus  is  whenever  needed.  It  is 
an  ever-blooming  plant,  and  can  be  shifted  as  well  at  one 
time  as  another.  To  bloom  it  successfully,  it  should 
not  have  much  root-room.  Bone-meal  is  an  excellent 
fertilizer  for  it.  The  Amaryllis  Vittata  should  be  re¬ 
potted  soon  after  flowering,  but  frequent  shifting  is  un¬ 
necessary,  and  when  required,  disturb  the  roots  as  little 
as  possible.  _ 

-Arum. — H.  C.  Gordon,  Texas — The  Arum  will  bloom 
in  the  house  without  difficulty,  but  they  are  not  partic¬ 
ularly  desirable  as  house  plants,  because  they  emit  such 
an  offensive  odor.  We  cannot  suggest  a  remedy  against 
drying  winds. 

Begonia  for  Name. — E.  N.  Race,  Ills. — The  leaf  sent 
is  Begonia  Peltata ;  it  will  grow  well  in  almost  any 
situation.  But  a  moist  and  warm,  partially  shaded  sit¬ 
uation  suits  it  best. 


Arrangement  of  Conservatory. — H.  L.  C.,  Minneapo¬ 
lis — This  is  a  matter  of  taste,  almost  wholly;  ours 
would  be  to  have  a  wide  shelf  near  the  floor,  say  within 
two  feet.  Then  have  brackets — the  lightest  possible- 
above,  with  one  or  two  hanging  baskets;  if  but  one, 
have  that  filled  with  Ferns;  if  two,  the  second  one  with 


Oxalis  Cernua,  a  description  of  which  we  shall  give  in 
the  next  number  of  the  Cabinet. 


Pomegranate. — Ettie — Pot  the  plants  in  a  good, 
strong,  rich  soil,  and  set  on  the  lawn,  stoop,  or  in  the 
garden  diming  summer,  and  keep  in  a  light  cellar  during 
winter.  They  must  not  suffer  in  summer  for  want  of 
water,  but  in  winter  water  very  sparingly. 


Editor  Floral  Cabinet — I  wrote  to  your  magazine  last 
November,  asking  how  to  treat  a  Heliotrope  when  the 
tips  of  the  leaves  turned  black,  then  dried  and  fell  off. 
While  waiting  for  an  answer,  I  began  to  use  ammonia 
water — four  or  five  drops  of  ammonia  in  a  quart  of 
water,  and  gave  about  two  tablespoons  once  a  week. 
It  is  now  a  very  beautiful  plant,  having  eight  or  ten 
clusters  of  blossoms  at  a  time.  Has  not  had  any  sun 
since  November,  but  has  a  strong  northwest  light. 
Standing  on  a  bracket,  it  fills  very  nearly  the  lower  half 
of  the  window;  and  although  in  your  reply  you  stated 
that  it  was  not  considered  a  successful  house-plant,  this 
treatment  seems  to  have  restored  mine  to  a  healthy 
condition.  Mrs.  J.  A.  W.,  Newburyport. 


Amaryllis  Treateii. — Mrs.  G.  A.  Ilays — If  anything 
is  the  matter  with  this  plant,  it  is  want  of  age.  With¬ 
hold  water  until  its  foliage  dries  completely  up;  it  will 
then  soon  come  into  bloom. 


Orchids. — Mrs.  E.  H.  Clark — The  different  genera  of 
this  family  of  plants  may  be  found  under  almost  every 
possible  condition  of  growth.  Some  of  them  grow  in 
the  ail-,  others  in  the  earth;  some  in  very  dry  soil, 
others  in  swamps;  some  in  cold  countries,  others  at  the 
equator.  They  are,  at  least  some  of  them,  frequently 
catalogued,  although  not  under  their  family  name. 


Worms  in  Pots. — George  M.  Cotter — The  worms  have 
come  as  scavangers;  they  always  appear  when  there 
are  any  indications  of  unhealthy  plants,  to  remove 
the  cause,  which  lies  in  the  condition  of  the  soil,  ren¬ 
dered  unfit  for  plants  by  too  much  water,  or  by  the  pots 
being  too  large  for  the  plants.  Your  only  remedy  is  to 
repot  your  plants  in  a  clean,  fresh  soil.  First,  washing 
the  roots  in  tepid  water  until  they  are  perfectly  clean. 
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Publisher’s  Notes. 

In  tbis  issue  of  the  Floral,  Cabinet  will  be  found 
the  timely  announcement  of  the  following  Florists, 
Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen,  and  we  bespeak  for 
each  of  them  the  favorable  consideration  of  our 


readers : 

H.  S.  Anderson, 

Alfred  Bridgman, 

J.  J.  Bell, 

J  A.  Buel  &  Co., 

Paul  Butz  &  Sons, 
Albert  Benz, 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co., 
W.  S.  Carpenter  &  Son, 
J.  S.  Collins, 

Dingee  &  Conard  Co  , 
Henry  A.  Dreer, 
Ellwanger  &  Barry, 
Ellis  Brothers, 

F.  E.  Fassett  &  Bro  , 

D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co., 

N.  S.  Griffith, 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co., 
R.  S.  Johnston, 

W.  W.  Johnson, 

Fred.  N.  Lang, 

Geo.  A.  Long, 

D.  Landreth  &  Sons, 

J.  T.  Lovett, 

VV.  H.  Moon, 

Z.  W.  Mann, 

J.  O.  Manson, 

E.  J.  Markey, 

Hans  Nielson, 

F.  R.  Pierson, 

Arnold  Puetz, 

Page  &  Kelsey, 

Wm.  B.  Reed, 

Chas.  T.  Starr, 

W.  C.  Strong, 

W.  H.  Spangler,  Jr., 
John  Saul, 

Delos  Staples, 

W.  H.  Smith, 

Storrs  &  Harrison  Co., 
Hiram  Sibley  &  Co.. 

L.  Templin  &  Sons, 

J.  C.  Vaughan, 

Geo.  S.  Wales, 

Woolson  &  Co., 

F.  L.  Wright, 

E.  W.  Weld, 


Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 
New  York  City. 
Windsor,  N.  Y. 
Springfield,  Ohio. 
New  Castle,  Pa. 
Little  Neck,  N.  Y. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Harrison,  N.  Y. 
Moorestown,  N.  J. 
West  Grove,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Keene,  N.  H. 
Ashtabula,  Ohio. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Independence,  Mo. 
New  York  City. 
Stockley,  Del. 

Snow  Flake,  Mich. 
Baraboo,  Wis. 
Troupe,  Texas. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Little  Silver,  N.  J. 
Morrisville.  Pa. 
Randolph,  Mass. 
Harford,  Pa. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Chambersburg,  Pa. 
Avondale,  Pa. 
Brighton,  Mass. 
Mount  Delight,  N.  H. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
West  Sebewa,  Mic  j. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Painesvilie,  Ohio. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Calla,  Ohio. 

Chicago,  Ill. 
Rochester,  N.'Y. 
Passaic,  N.  J. 
Plainfield,  Mich. 
Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  WAIFS. 

A  young  lady  who  thought  her  personal  charms 
gave  her  the  right  to  be  disagreeable,  was  present  a 
few  nights  since  at  a  party,  during  which  quarrels 
between  husband  and  wife  were  discussed.  “I  think,” 
said  an  unmarried  elder  son  who  was  present,  “  that 
the  proper  thing  is  for  the  husband  to  have  it  out  at 
once,  and  thus  avoid  quarrel  for  the  future.  I  would 
light  a  cigar  in  the  carriage  after  the  wedding  break¬ 
fast,  and  settle  the  smoking  question  forever.”  “I 
would  knock  the  cigar  out  of  your  mouth,”  inter¬ 
rupted  the  belle.  “Do  you  know,  I  don’t  think  you 
would  be  there  1”  quietly  remarked  the  elder  son.— 
Bow  Bells. 

The  Monarch  Horse  Hoe  and  Cultivator  com¬ 
bined  is  the  latest  improvement  in  agricultural  im¬ 
plements,  designed  for  hoeing  (with  horse)  Potatoes, 
Corn,  Beets,  Cabbage,  Turnips,  etc.  See  advertise¬ 
ment  of  Monarch  Mfg.  Co.  in  another  column. 

A  strange  freak  of  nature  for  the  season,  is  a 
lilac  bush  in  full  bloom  in  the  yard  of  Ausburn 
Birdsall.  Esq.,  on  Court  Street,  in  Birminghampton. 
— Exchange.  It  makes  us  blush  to  read  such  a  lilac 
that  — Richmond  Phoenix.  ' 


A  long-wa isted  man,  with  the  nose  of  a  fox  and 
an  eye  full  of  speculation,  walked  up  to  a  second¬ 
hand  clothier,  in  Buffalo,  the  other  day,  and  said: 

“  See  that  overcoat  hanging  out  down  there?” 

“Of  course.” 

“  Well,  I’ve  taken  a  fancy  to  it.  It’s  rather  cheeky 
to  ask  you  to  go  down  there,  but  I’ll  make  it  an  ob¬ 
ject;  I  won’t  give  but  $8  for  the  coat,,  but  I’ll  give 
you  $1  to  buy  it  for  me.  You  are  also  a  Jew  and 
know  how  to  beat  him  down.  Here  are  $9. 

The  dealer  took  the  money  and  started  off,  and  in 
five  minutes  was  back  with  the  coat. 

“  Good !”  chuckled  the  other.  “I  reckoned  you’d 
lay  him  out!  How  much  did  you  make  for  your 
share?”  * 

“Vhell,  ash  dot  is  my  branch  sdore,  and  I  only  ask 
six  dollar  fur  de  goat,  I  was  about  tree  dollar  ahead.” 


PERMANENT  RESULT  IN  A 
CASK  OF  TUBERCULOSIS. 

The  following  report  of  the  case  of  a  gentleman 
whose  physicians  had  ordered  him  to  leave  England 
on  account  of  Tuberculosis ,  and  seek  a  climate 
more  favorable  for  the  disease  from  which  he  was 
suffering,  is  a  very  remarkable  one.  He  made  his 
way  to  Colorado,  but  found  that  the  air  of  that  high 
region  did  not  suit  him.  Hearing  of  the  Oxygen 
Treatment,  he  wrote  to  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  obtained  a  supply.  In  January, 
1833,  two  months  after  commencing  its  use,  he  re¬ 
ported  the  result  as  highly  favorable.  We  make  an 
extract  from  his  letter: 

“  Almost  from  the  first  your  Oxygen  did  me  per¬ 
ceptible  good.  I  slept  better ,  appetite  increased ,  di¬ 
gestion  improved.  I  felt  more  hopeful  and  life 
seemed  brighter.  There  were  times,  however,  when 
the  Oxygen  did  not  seem  to  be  of  any  service  at  all, 
but  having  been  warned  in  your  pamphlet  of  these 
times,  I  was  not  afraid.  I  persevered  with  your 
Treatment  and  have  been  rewarded. 

“After  some  six  weeks’  Treatment,  I  began  to  im¬ 
prove  with  marvelous  rapidity.  I  seemed  to  bound 
forward  into  new  life.  My  color  returned,  I  gained 
flesh  and  strength,  my  spirits  rose,  the  effect  of  ten 
years'  overwork  disappeared,  and  I  ivas  awake- 
alive  again. 

“  And  these  pleasant  sensations  are  warranted  by 
the  physician’s  recent  examination.  He  says  the 
chest  is  filling  out,  particularly  under  the  shoulder- 
blades— a  good  sign.  Respecting  the  lung,  he  says 
there  is  just  one  little  spot  that  does  not  sound  quite 
well,  but  the  difference  is  so  slight  that  it  can  only  be 
detected  by  a  very  quick  ear.  The  Doctor  added 
that  he  knew  of  a  number  of  cases  where  Oxygen  had 
been  a  signal  benefit,  and  he  believed  Starkey  <£'  Pa¬ 
len  were  doing  much  good. 

“  How  thankful  I  am  for  this  happy  change  in  my 
condition  cannot  be  expressed.  I  shall  ever  acknow¬ 
ledge  my  indebtedness  to  you,  and  do  my  best  to 
spread  the  knowledge  of  your  Treatment.  It  has 
given  me  a  Merry  Christmas  and  made  me  look  hope¬ 
fully  for  a  happy  New  Year." 

In  February,  two  months  after  the  above  was  writ¬ 
ten,  came  another  report,  in  which  he  says: 

“  This  morning  I  saw  my  doctor,  and  hasten  to  give 
you  the  gratifying  result  of  his  examination: 

“First,  for  the  heart:  The  valvular  disturbance 
has  been  quite  removed,  but  there  is  a  slight  un¬ 
steadiness.  Pulse,  full  and  strong. 

“  The  lung  has  quite  cleared,  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  spot  at  the  apex,  which  has  shrunk  a 
little.  I  said,  ‘  Well.  Doctor,  suppose  I  was  examined 
by  a  stranger,  could  he,  excepting  the  shrunken 
spot,  tell  whether  I  had  been  ill  ?  ’  The  answer  was 
firm  and  unhesitating.  ‘No,  and  he  might  easily 
overlook  that  spot.  The  only  difference  is  that  the 
right  breast  is  not  yet  as  full  as  the  other;  that 
might  be  detected  by  laying  on  the  hands.’  ” 

This  great  improvement,  it  is  gratifying  to  know, 
has  been  permanent,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
letter  received  from  him  under  date  of  October  12tli, 
1883,  a  year  after  he  began  the  Compound  Oxygen 
Treatment: 

■  ■  It  is  interesting  to  me  that  a  year  has  just  elapsed 


since  I  began  using  Compound  Oxygen.  Ill  as  I  was, 
the  first  treatment  effected  a  cure  of  the  lung.  I 
have  taken  two  other  Treatments  to  make  assurance 
doubly  sure,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  throat,  which, 
indeed,  was  progressing  nicely  until  the  hot  weather 
threw  me  down. 

“Onecjf  the  most  noteworthy  qualities  is  the  pro¬ 
tection  it  affords  from  cold.  Since  before  last 
Christmas  I  have  had  but  one  cold,  and  that  recently, 
when  I  had  no  Oxygen  to  take  on  the  first  symptoms 
appearing.  The  sueet  sleep  it  gives  is  also  note¬ 
worthy.  and  then  the  improved  breathing  /" 

Nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  than  the  re¬ 
sults  which  have  followed  the  use  of  Compound 
Oxygen  in  this  case. 

A  Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen  is  sent  free  of 
charge.  It  contains  a  history  of  the  discovery,  na¬ 
ture,  and  action  of  this  new  remedy,  and  a  record 
of  many  of  the  remarkable  results  which  have  so 
far  attended  its  use.  Address, 

Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen, 

1,109  &  1,111  Girard  Street, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Fogg  compl  ins  that  he  got  nothing  by  complain¬ 
ing  to  his  la- dlord.  It  was  like  putting  a  new  piece 
of  cloth  into  an  old  garment.  The  rent  was  made 
worse. 

Some  Facts  About  Corsets. — Those  who  have 
prophesied  that  corsets  were  soon  to  go  out  of  style, 
are  likely  to  wait  some  time  before  their  prophesy  is 
fulfilled.  The  present  sale  of  corsets  amounts  to 
over  $10,000,000  annually.  The  largest  manufacturers 
are  Warner  Brothers,  of  New  York  and  Chicago, 
who  sold  last  year  about  two  million  corsets.  The 
corsets  manufactured  by  this  firm  are  boned  with 
Coraline  in  place  of  horn  or  whalebone,  and  are 
claimed  to  possess  decided  advantages  in  durability 
and  healthfulness.  Like  every  great  success,  the 
Coraline  has  been  extensiveiy  imitated  by  other 
manufacturers,  so  that  ladies  ho  wish  the  genuine 
Coraline  should  be  sure  the  name  Warner  Brothers 
is  on  the  bottom  of  the  box. 

A  Detroit  lady  who  is  subject  to  heart  disease, 
took  tea  last  Sunday  with  a  neighbor,  and  while  sit¬ 
ting  at  table,  her  husband  rushed  in  without  a  hat, 
and  in  his  shirt  sleeves. 

“Becalm  !”  he  exclaimed  hurriedly  to  his  wife  ; 
“don’t  excite  yourself:  you  know  you  can’t  stand 
excitement,  and  it  might  be  worse.” 

“  Good  Heavens  1”  cried  his  wife;  “the  children !— ” 

“  They’re  all  right !  Now,  Mary,  don't  get  excited. 
Keep  calm  and  cool — it  can’t  be  helped  now;  we 
must  bear  those  visitations  of  Providence  with  phi¬ 
losophy  !” 

“  Then  it’s  mother  !”  gasped  his  wife. 

“Your  mother's  safe;  get  on  your  things,  but  don’t 
hurry  or  worry.  It’s  too  late  to  be  of  any  use,  but 
I’ll  fly  back  and  see  what  I  can  do.  I  only  came  to 
tell  you  not  to  get  excited.” 

“  For  mercy’s  sake  !”  implored  the  almost  fainting 
woman,  “  tell  me  the  worst !” 

“Well,  if  you  will  have  it,  the  consequences  be  on 
your  own  head,  Mary.  I’ve  tried  to  prepare  you,  and 
if  you  will  know— don't  excite  yourself — try  and 
survive— but  our  chimney’s  on  fire,  and  the  whole 
department  and  all  the  neighbors  are  in  our  front 
yard.!” 

She  survived. 

“I  declare!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Thrifty,  “if  there 
isn’t  that  Christmas  card  again.  It  is  getting  a  little 
soiled,  but  I  guess  it  will  last  a  few  more  years 
Let’s  see;  I  got  that  from  Uncle  David  in  ’;9or  '80, 
and,  after  keeping  it  in  the  house  a  year,  I  sent  it  to 
Mrs.  Brown;  then  she  must  have  sent  it  to  Mrs.  1 
Smith,  for  I  saw  it  in  Mrs.  Smith’s  parlor  for  a  long 
time.  Then  it  suddenly  disappeared,  until  it  turned 
up  in  Mrs.  Green’s  bedchamber.  Well,  to  cut  a  long 
story  short.  I’ve  traced  that  card  from  house  to 
house,  and  I  don’t  believe  there’s  a  family  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  that  hasn’t  had  it  for  a  Christmas  present.  How 
natural  it  does  look,  to  be  sure !  And  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  look  just  as  natural  to  Mrs.  Smith;  but  then, 
I’ve  got  to  give  her  something,  I  suppose.” 
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THE  GARDEN  IN  MAY. 


Gardening  should  commence  in  earnest  now,  al¬ 
though  the  garden  has  been  a  source  of  pleasure  to  us 
for  a  month  at  least ;  not  for  what  we  have  done  this 


Our  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Narcissus  and  Scillas, 
are,  or  have  been,  all  that  we  could  desire.  From  many 
a  friend  we  have  received  warm  thanks  for  our  advice 


Oxalis  Cornua.  (See  page  143). 


spring,  but  as  the  reward  of  our  labors  in  the  many  springs 
gone  by,  when  we  filled  our  borders  with  hardy  peren¬ 
nials  that  are  now  loaded  with  flowers  and  promises 
that  will  surely  be  honored  before  the  summer  ends. 


to  plant  small  instead  of  large  Hyacinth  bulbs,  for 
now  they  are  in  bloom,  giving  strong  spikes  of  blossoms 
instead  bf  numerous  weak  ones,  as  is  usually  the  case 
the  second  year  after  planting  large  bulbs.  We  find, 
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too,  our  Tulip  bed  giving  more  promise  than  ever  before, 
notwithstanding  it  was  a  Petunia  bed,  and  one  of  the 
gayest  of  the  gay,  for  four  months  of  the  past  summer. 
Thus  a  double  purpose  was  effected.  First,  a.  gorgeous 
display  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  annuals,  the  Petu¬ 
nia.  Second,  the  protection  the  Petunia  gave  the 
Tulips  from  the  summer  sun,  affording  the  bulbs  a 
natural  and  needed  rest.  This  summer  we  shall  use 
the  same  bed  for  our  Gaillardias,  which  will  shade  the 
ground  as^completely,  and  be  quite  as  useful  flower¬ 
ing  plants,  not  only  for  garden  display,  but  as  cut- 
flowers  for  the  decoration  of  the  house — a  purpose  for 
which  we  know  of  nothing  more  appropriate'.  . 

In  arranging  our  gardens,  let  us  re-iterate  the  state¬ 
ments  often  made  before,  viz. :  Do  not  plant  too  great  a 
variety,  either  in  one  bed,  or  in  the  same  garden.  If 
there  is  but  room  for  one  small  bed,  fill  it  with  the 
plants  you  most  [admire.  If  you  have  room  for  six 
beds,  choose  six  varieties,  the  colors  of  which  will  best 
harmonize.  We  should,  in  most  cases,  especially  where 
but  little  money  is  to  be  spent,  recommend  the  use  of 
the  more  delicate  annuals  ;  they  give  a  greater  abund¬ 
ance  of  flowers,  and  of  the  kinds  most  desirable  for 
bouquets  and  vases,  and  their  forms  and  colors  harmon¬ 
ize  better  than  the  more  popular  bedding-out  plants. 
In  our  plea  for  annuals  we  would  not  neglect  bedding 
plants,  and  we  would  also  urge  hardy  perennials,  herba¬ 
ceous  plants,  including  bulbs  of  all  denominations  and 
the  Gladiolus  in  particular,  which  is  our  favorite 
flower,  and  one  particularly  well  adapted  to  the  shrub¬ 
bery  border,  or  to  be  mixed  with  hardy  plants.  We 
find  they  do  better  in  such  positions  than  when  planted 
in  the  open  border,  where  they  have  the  direct  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  sun.  We  prefer  a  border  about  half  filled 
with  hardy  plants,  and  the  remaining  spaces  filled 
with  annuals,  bulbs  or  bedding-plants,  so  arranged, 
that  while  there  is  a  great  variety,  there  is  a  perfect 
harmony  of  color.  By  such  an  intermixture,  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  is  secured,  without  much  labor  or 
expense. 

The  disposition  of  flowers,  with  a  view  of  producing 
a  good  effect  when  in  blossom,  or  when  the  plants  are 
grown  simply  for  the  beauty  of  their  foliage,  is  a  matter 
of  individual  taste,  and,  with  the  means  now  at  hand, 
there  is  ample  opportunity  for  variety.  It  is  difficult, 
indeed,  to  produce  other  than  a  good  effect  with  such 
beautiful  material.  Set  patterns  in  gardening  we  do 
not  admire,  unless  the  work  is  on  a  very  large  scale  and 
well  done,  which  makes  it  an  expensive,  operation.  In 
arranging  our  flower-beds  or  borders,  we  should  always 
be  guided  by  a  regard  to  the  relative  positions  which 
their  colors  occupy  in  forming  harmonious  combi¬ 
nations,  so  that  they  may,  when  in  perfection,  resemble 
a  well-arranged  bouquet  or  disii  of  flowers.  By  familiar 
observation  of  their  colors  in  beds,  both  the  eye  and  the 
taste  may  be  cultivated  till  we  learn  to  love  and  appre¬ 
ciate  color,  and  instinctively,  as  it  were,  to  combine 


them  with  the  pleasantest  effect.  A  bouquet  or  dish  of 
flowers  so  arranged  that  all  their  colors  show  to  the  best 
advantage  is  rarely  seen.  Flowers  are  too  often  mixed 
confusedly,  so  that  there  is  no  distinct  character  ob¬ 
tained,  and  the  eye  gets  no  healthy  excitement.  Ar¬ 
range  your  flowers  always  so  that  one  decided  color 
shall  predominate  in  the  whole,  and  also  be  massed  in 
one  particular  place;  then  contrast  with  the  principal 
mass  of  color  those  colors  best  calculated  to  relieve  and 
•show  it  to  the  best  advantage. 

This  may  seem  more  like  bouquet-making  than  gar¬ 
dening,  but  the  same  rule  applies  to  both,  for  what  is  a 
garden  but  an  immense  bouquet,  one  where  the  flowers 
are  constantly  changing,  first  one  color,  then  another, 
yet,  ever  in  the  most  perfect  harmony. 

We  often  think  that  no  arrangement  in  the  border  is  the 
best  arrangement,  one  where  hardy  plants  have  been  pro¬ 
vided  with  places,  as  they  came  to  hand.  At  first  they 
were  widely  scattered,  but  later  on  our  dear  friends  are 
near  friends,  living  so  closely  together  that  they  can 
extol  each  other’s  virtues  and  sympathize  with  each 
other  when  suffering  from  drought  or  neglect — so  close 
that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  where  one  belongs,  so  kindly  do 
they  sustain  each  other  and  mingle  their  various  forms 
and  colors.  We  like  these  mixed,  irregular  borders, 
mostly  filled  with  hardy  plants,  for  where  a  careful 
selection  is  made,  there  is  a  continual  feastjfor  the  eye 
from  the  time  the  first  Crocus  smiles jipon  us  in  March, 
until  the  fringed  Gentian  is  seen  peeping  out  of  its 
snow-covered  bed. 

A  border  of  this  kind  will  not  take  care  of  itself,  any 
more  than  will  any  other  flower  bed;  in  fact,  it  requires 
more  attention,  as  nothing  suffers  so  much  from  neglect 
as  beauty.  The  more  beautiful  the  object,  the  more  beau¬ 
tiful  should  be  its  surroundings,  and  greater  will  be  the 
care  and  labor  required  to  have  all  harmonize.  Beauty 
in  all  its  forms,  to  be  beautiful,  must  be  clean  and  well- 
dressed,  and  nowhere  more  than  in  the  flower-garden, 
where  every  object  is  subject  to  the  will  of  its  owner. 
Where  flowers  are  indigenous  they  take'care  of  them¬ 
selves,  and  are  always  ten  times  more  beautiful  than 
when  introduced  or  incorporated  into  soils  and  situa¬ 
tions  uncongenial  to  their  natures.  Therefore  in  the 
mixed  border  constant  care  will  be  required  to  keep 
each  plant  in  its  place,  to  prevent  it  from  crowding  its  • 
neighbor;  the  weak  must  be  protected  and  encouraged, 
and  the  strong  shorn  of  its  strength,  that  it  may  respect 
the  rights  of  the  more  humble  and  lowly. 

The  matter  of  laying  out  a  garden  is  of  but  little  im¬ 
portance  when  compared  with  the  work  that  is  to  be 
bestowed  upon  it.  The  first  should  show  a  delicacy  of 
taste,  which  will  lead  every  arrangement  aright.  Then 
comes  the  labor  of  love — the  care — for  if  plants  are  not 
watched  and  tended  by  some  person  that  loves  the  work, 
it  were  better  the  garden  were  never  made:  in  which 
case  there  would  have  been  no  deaths  from  neglect — the 
saddest  of  all  the  causes  of  death. 


THE  OXALIS. 


This  interesting  genus  comprises  a  great  number  of  growth.  Some  are  annuals,  some  herbaceous  peren- 
species,  differing  widely  in  the  habits  and  manner  of  nials,  some  greenhouse  shrubs.  Many  of  the  species 
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have  tuberous  roots,  others  are  bulbs  ;  some  are  tender, 
others  perfectly  hardy,  the  flowers  are  always  hand¬ 
some  in  form  and  beautiful  in  color.  The  leaves  vary 
considerably,  but  they  are  most  commonly  trifoliate, 
and  slightly  acid.  The  type  of  the  order  is  our  com¬ 
mon  wood-sorrel,  Oxalis  acetosella,  which  abounds  in 
woods  and  shady  hedgerows,  and,  in  fact,  in  most  situ¬ 
ations  throughout  the  country,  and  is  one  of  our  most 
elegant  wild  flowers.  This  was  formerly  considered 
the  true  Shamrock,  though  in  the  present  day  the  clover 
enjoys  that  distinction,  and  is  largely  used  on  St.  Pat¬ 
rick’s  day.  Many  of  the  species  are  grown  in  the  green¬ 
house,  and  are  likewise  exceedingly  valuable  as  house 
plants.  Among  the  more  prominent  is — 

O.  floribunda,  a  native  of  Brazil,  from  whence  intro- 
cfuced  in  1839.  This  is  a  perennial  species,  with  fleshy 
tuberous  roots  that  are  capable  of  division  to  an  almost 
unlimited  extent.  The  smallest  piece  of  the  crown,  if 
started  in  sand  about  the  first  of  February,  will  make 
a  fine,  large  plant  by  the  middle  of  summer,  produc¬ 
ing  an  almost  unlimited  number  of  spikes  of  flowers 
during  the  fall  and  winter.  Of  this  very  beautiful 
species,  which  requires  the  protection  of  the  greenhouse 
during  the  winter,  there  are  two  varieties,  one  with 
bright,  rose-colored,  and  the  other  with  pure  white 
flowers.  For  warm,  sunny  situations  in  the  house 
there  are  no  plants  better  adapted,  and  they  are  par¬ 
ticularly  useful  in  hanging-baskets. 

O.  boiviei  is  a  charming,  bulbous-rooted  species, 
producing  its  bright  rose-pink  flowers,  one-and-a-half 
inches  in  diameter,  in  great  profusion,  in  November  and 
December.  This  species  is  well  worth  growing  for  the 
beauty  of  its  foliage  alone,  which  is  very  large  and  rich. 
Of  this  species  there  is  a  variety  with  pure  white 
flowers,  though  rarely  met.  This  is  generally  cultivated 
as  a  greenhouse  species;  it  will,  however,  endure  our 
winters  if  planted  in  a  rockery,  or  in  the  border,  if 
dry  and  slightly  protected;  and  so  tenacious  is  it  of 
life  that  it  will  dispute  possession  with  almost  any  other 
plant  in  the  bed.  This  species  was  introduced  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1834. 

O.  cornua,  the  subject  of  our  illustration,  is  the  most 
valuable  species  for  conservatory  decoration  for  the 
living  room,  or  for  any  situation  affording  plenty  of 
light  and  heat.  Its  foliage  is  deeply  lobed  and  spotted 
with  dark  brown.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  large 
clusters  on  long,  slender  scapes,  in  the  greatest  abund¬ 
ance — color,  a’‘ clear  canary  yellow.  We  do  not  know 
of  any  plant  as  free  flowering  and  persistent  as  this. 
We  planted  in  our  greenhouse,  in  September  last,  a  bed 
four  feet  square,  placing  the  bulbs  about  five  inches  apart, 
each  way.  For  the  past  four  months  the  bed  has  been 
a  complete  mass  of  bloom;  at  no  time  has  there  been 
less  than  a  thousand  flower  scapes  in  sight,  and  not 
long  since,  we  counted  the  scapes  in  a  section  of  the 
bed,  and  from  a  careful  estimate  we  placed  the  number 
at  that  time  at  1,600.  At  any  time  we  can  cut  a  hun¬ 
dred  of  the  flower  scapes,  without  detracting  from  the 
beauty  of  the  mass.  For  small  vases,  no  flower  is  more 
beautiful;  they  last  for  more  than  a  week  after  being 
cut,  and  are  deliciously  fragrant. 

POE  HANGING-BASKETS 

these  bulbs  are  admirably  adapted.  Four  of  them  being 
sufficient  for  a  basket  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  in 
two  months  after  planting  the  basket  will  be  a  complete 


mass  of  foliage  and  flowers.  Its  requisites  are  a  light, 
deep,  rich  soil,  with  plenty  of  heat,  sunshine  and  water. 
The  baskets  in  which  they  are  grown  should  be  very 
deep,  not  less  than  six  inches.  For  window  boxes,  with 
a  southern  exposure,  we  cannot  too  strongly  recom¬ 
mend  these  bulbs,  not  alone  because  of  their  great 
beauty,  but  because  of  their  being  so  cheap,  as  it  will 
not  require  an  expenditure  of  more  than  fifty  cents  for 
a  sufficient  quantity  to  fill 'an  ordinary  window  box. 
This  species  is  a  native  of  Italy,  making  the  fields  as 
yellow  as  ours  are  with  the  Golden-rod  in  autumn.  It 
has  a  variety  with  double  flowers,  differing  in  no  other 
respect. 

O.  lasiandra  is  a  magnificent  border-plant,  leaves 
from  five  to  nine  lobed,  supported  on  erect  foot-stalks; 
flowers  crimson,  produced  in  clusters  on  the  top  of 
scapes  (stems)  9  to  13  inches  high.  For  a  long, 
narrow  border  there  is  nothing  more  beautiful  or  ap¬ 
propriate. 

0.  enneaphylla,  nine-leaved  Oxalis,  is  a  charming 
species  from  the  Falkland  Islands.  It  is  a  stemless 
plant,  with  a  creeping,  scaly  underground  stem,  and  a 
tuft  of  leaves  from  three  inches  to  four  inches  long, 
with  from  nine  to  twenty  leaflets,  reversed  heart- 
shaped,  and  very  glaucous.  The  flowers  are  freely  pro¬ 
duced,  and  rise  just  above  the  leaves;  they  are  funnel- 
shaped,  from  one  inch  to  one  and  a  half  inches  across, 
and  of  snowy  whiteness,  rendering  it  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  attractive  autumn  flowering  plants.  It 
is  yet  quite  rare. 

0.  lobata  is  a  little  gem  from  Chili.  It  is  also  a  stem¬ 
less  species  with  slender  leaf -stalks,  and  three  deeply- 
lobed,  bright  green  leaflets,  so  arranged  that  two  pairs 
of  leaves  form  a  horizontal  square,  the  two  others  being 
in  a  more  or  less  vertical  position.  The  blossoms  are 
borne  singly  on  slender  stalks,  and  are  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  across,  and  of  a  rich  yellow  color, 
the  centre  being  delicately  penciled  with  chocolate. 
It  is  free  flowering,  but  requires  strong  sunshine. 

O.  deppei  has  flowers  of  a  pinkish-lilac  color,  about 
half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and,  as  its  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  clusters,  it  makes  a  good  bedding  plant.  Its 
leaves  have  a  dark  stripe  round  the  centre  something 
like  those  of  tetrapliylla ;  its  bulbs  are  also  similar 
to  those  of  that  variety.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing 
there  are  several  other  varieties  and  species  useful  for 
bedding  purposes.  They  are  all  of  the  simplest  culture, 
and  increase  rapidly. 

O.  crenata.  The  tubers  of  these  are  eaten  either 
boiled  or  roasted,  and  by  many  persons  are  highly 
esteemed.  The  stalks  are  said  to  be  superior  to  rhu¬ 
barb  for  pies,  having  a  flavor  resembling  pineapple. 
The  leaves  are  said  to  make  an  elegant  salad.  For  pur¬ 
poses  of  ornament,  this  is  one  of  the  most  useful.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  bright  orange  color,  and  are  fine  and 
showy  ;  it  never  produces  seed,  and  is,  therefore,  pro¬ 
pagated  by  offsets.  The  tubers  should  be  planted  in 
small  pots  in  April,  and  grown  on  until  the  first  of 
of  June,  when  they  may  be  transferred  to  the 
border. 

O.  tetrapliylla  produces  an  edible  root,  sometimes 
used  as  a  substitute  for  the  potato.  This,  like  most  of 
the  other  species,  is  not  particular  as  to  soil,  but  re¬ 
quires,  like  the  preceding,  to  be  started  under  cover, 
so  as  to  get  it  planted  out  strong  when  all  danger  of 
frost  is  over. 


ORCHIDS  AT  HOME. 

PART  I. 


The  name  Orchid  is  an  occult  term  to  many  plant- 
lovers,  recalling  rather  the  tropic  forests  or  the  con¬ 
servatories  of  the  wealthy  than  our  own  woods  and 
meadows.  An  Orchid,  IJotanically  described,  is  an 
herb,  distinguished  by  very  irregular  flowers;  perianth 
of  six  divisions,  in  two  sets,  the  three  outer  ones  are 
called  sepales,  the  inner  ones  petals.  One  of  the  inner 
set  differs  more  or  less  in  shape,  color,  etc.,  from  the 
others,  and  is  called  the  labellum  or  lip.  The  leaves  are 
alternate  and  parallel-nerved,  the  flowers  often  showy, 
commonly  singular  in  shape,  and  in  all  arranged  for 
fertilization  by  insects;  very  few  are  capable  of  self- 
fertilization. 

The  family — a  very  large  one,  by  the  way — may  be 
divided  into  two  great  classes,  the  terrestrial  and  the  epi¬ 
phytal.  The  terrestrial  Orchids  grow  upon  the  earth, 
while  the  epiphytal,  as  the  Greek  adjective  implies, 
grow  on  some  other  body,  and  draw  their  nourishment 
from  the  air.  The  Orchids  of  the  latter  class,  which 
are  known  as  “  air-plants,”  are  only  found  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  earth;  while  those  of  the  first 
class  extend  through  the  temperate  zone,  even  into  the 
Arctic  Circle.  Terrestrial  Orchids  are  well  represented 
in  our  country,  but  few  of  the  air-plants  are  natives  of 
North  America.  They  are  found  at  varied  altitudes, 
from  low-  plains  to  14,000  feet  above  the  sea  level.  One 
of  the  epiphytes,  Oncidimn  nubigenum‘  flourishes  in 
New  Grenada  at  this  elevation,  the  highest,  I  believe, 
at  which  they  are  found . 

The  terrestrials  usually  have  thick  or  tuberous  roots, 
while  those  of  the  epiphytes  are  fleshy  fibres,  coiling 
around  the  body  on  which  they  grow,  or  hanging  in  the 
air,  like  Florida  Moss.  The  flowers  are  always  fantastic 
in  shape,  often  representing  the  form  of  birds  or  in¬ 
sects,  a  peculiarity  to  which  the  poet  alludes  in  these 
lines : 

“  The  Orchis  race,  with  varied  beauty,  charm 
And  mock  the  exploring  fly,  or  bee’s  aerial  form.” 

One  of  our  best-known  native  Orchid  tribes  is  that  of 
Habenaria,  which  extends  from  Kentucky  northward, 
showing  nearly  twenty  varieties  of  various  colors, 
white,  yellow-,  greenish,  pink  and  purple.  A  common 
and  strikingly  handsome  form  is  Habenaria  fimbriata 
(or  Platanthera  fimbriata)  the  Great  Fringed  Orchids, 
common  in  wet  meadows  from  New  England  to  Mich¬ 
igan.  It  flowers  in  June,  throwing  up  a  spike  of  beau¬ 
tiful  pinkish-purple  flowers.  The  petals  and  sepals  are 
deeply  fringed,  and  greatly  resemble  the  wings  of  an 
insect  in  form,  while  the  diverging  anther-cells  strik¬ 
ingly  suggest  the  two  eyes  of  a  moth  or  butterfly.  A 
European  variety,  much  like  this,  is  frequently  alluded 
to  in  literature,  as  in  “Hamlet”  the  Queen  describes 
Ophelia’s  death,  saying: 

“  There  is  a  willow  growing  o’er  a  brook 
That  shows  his  hoar  leaves  in  the  glassy  stream, 

Near  which  fantastic  garlands  she  did  make 
Of  Crow-flowers,  Nettles,  Daisies,  and  Long  Purples.” 

“  Long  Purples”  and  “  Dead-men’s  Fingers  ”  are  com¬ 
mon  names  applied  in  England  to  several  of  the  Orchis 
tribe,  the  latter  uncouth  name  being  suggested  by  the 
fleshy  roots.  The  Great  Fringed  Orchis  can  be  trans¬ 


planted  successfully,  though  it  is  a  little  shy  in  culture. 
It  does  best  in  damp,  peaty  soil,  near  a  pond  or  water¬ 
course,  and,  as  may  be  known  by  its  northern  habitat,, 
is  very  hardy.  An  eminent  authority  says  it  is  only 
found  in  New  Jersey  in  hilly  places,  but  I  have  never 
seen  it  in  such  localities  myself,  only  in  low,  cold 
swamps.  Two  other  lovely  varieties  are  the  white- 
fringed  Orchis  (H.  blephariglottis)  and  yellow-fringed 
Orchis  (H.  ciliaris).  Both  are  similar  in  general  habit 
and  growth  to  the  purple  variety,  but  are  later  flower¬ 
ing  ;  the  yellow  is  rare  north  of  New  Jersey. 

Orchis  spectabilis — Showy  Orchis — placed  by  some 
botanists  in  the  genus  Habenaria,  is  one  of  the  few 
native  Orchids  which  prefer  dark  and  shaded  woods 
rather  than  open  ground.  It  throws  up  two  shiny 
leaves,  above  which  rises  the  flower-stalk.  The  flower 
has  abroad,  white  lower  lip,  while  above  the  pink  petals 
and  sepals  unite  to  form  a  hood  over  the  antlers,  whence 
its  local  name,  “  Preacher  in  the  Pulpit.”  It  flowers  in 
May,  and  is  found  from  Kentucky  northwards,  but  in 
no  place  is  it  really  plentiful.  It  will  succeed  in  culti¬ 
vation  if  placed  under  the  same  circumstances  as  in  its 
own  home  ;  but  as  a  general  thing  our  native  terres¬ 
trial  Orchids  seem  somewhat  impatient  of  culture. 
Several  species  of  Orchis  afford  the  starchy  food  known 
in  Europe  as  salep — from  the  Arabic  sahhleb — which  is 
analogous  to  Arrow-root.  They  are  all  highly  interest¬ 
ing  to  the  botanical  student  from  their  peculiarities  of 
habit  and  growth,  which  offer  a  wide  field  for  conjec¬ 
ture  and  research. 

A  somewhat  different  tribe  from  those  before  men¬ 
tioned  is  the  Arethusa,  of  which  a  beautiful  example 
is  Arethusa  bulbosa.  According  to  classic  lore,  Arethusa 
was  one  of  Diana’s  nymphs,  daughter  of  Nereus  and 
Doris,  who  was  changed  into  a  fountain  by  the  gods. 
Why  our  Orchid  was  dedicated  to  her  does  not  appear, 
unless,  as  some  authorities  aver,  by  reason  of  its  droop¬ 
ing  leaves,  which  may  be  likened  to  a  fountain.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  it  is  a  most  beautiful  plant,  although  as 
shy  and  intractable  as  the  nymph  whose  name  it 
bears.  The  root  is  a  tuber  or  solid  bulb — whence  the 
specific  name  bulbosa — while  the  stem  ascends  from 
one  side.  In  small  plants  the  stem  appears  perfectly 
leafless,  and  is  only  wrapped  in  a  few  alternate  sheaths. 
In  large  plants  the  upper  sheath  expands  into  a  short 
lanceolate  leaf.  The  stem  is  erect  and  smooth,  usually 
bearing  a  single  flower,  very  rarely  two.  The  color  is 
a  delicate  rosy-purple,  the  petals  and  sepals  being  bent 
somewhat  to  one  side,  in  the  form  of  a  hood  ;  the  lip  is 
broad,  bent  downward,  and  fringed  or  bearded. 
The  flower  is  very  fragrant.  It  grows  in 
sphagnous  swamps  from  Canada  to  Florida, 
flowering  in  May  or  June,  but  is  scarce  and  local.  It  is 
considered  difficult  in  cultivation,  but  its  near  allies  do 
well,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  the  Arethusa  should  not, 
if  placed  under  favorable  circumstances. 

Pogonia  ophioglossoides — “Snake-Mouth” — was  for¬ 
merly  regarded  as  an  Arethusa,  but  certain  structural 
differences  caused  the  establishment  of  another  genus. 
In  distinguishing  Orchids,  relative  differences  in  the 
sizes  and  forms  of  the  petals  and  sepals  are  taken  into 
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consideration,  as  well  as  the  forms  of  the  petals  them¬ 
selves.  The  lip,  especially,  is  often  very  characteristic. 
In  the  Arethusa  the  petals  and  sepals  are  all  united  at 
base,  while  in  the  Pogonia  they  are  quite  distinct.  The 
habit  of  growth  is  similar  to  the  Aretliusa,  but  the  roots 
are  fine  and  thread-like,  and  the  fragrant  flowers  are 
bright  rose-pink.  The  lip  is  prettily  bearded,  which 
suggested  the  name,  from  the  Greek  pogon,  a  beard, 
the  specific  name  being  derived  from  a  resemblance  in 
the  leaves  to  Ophioglossum,  a  genus  allied  to  the  ferns. 
The  English  name — “Snake-Mouth"’ — is  suggested  by 
Ophioglossum,  which  means  serpent’s  tongue,  rather 
than  by  any  fancied  resemblance  in  the  plant  itself. 
It  extends  from  Canada  southward,  flowering  in  June. 
It  is  found  in  sphagnous  swamps,  and  though  it  is 
wanting  in  many  localities  within  this  range,  wherever 
it  does  exist  it  is  very  plentiful.  I  have  often  seen  a 
New  Jei’sey  swamp  fairly  blazing  with  its  rosy  blossoms. 
It  seems  easy  of  cultivation,  though  it  is  difficult  to 
transplant  without  injuring  some  of  its  thread-like 
roots,  which  extend  a  considerable  distance  through  the 
sphagnum. 

A  close  relative  of  the  Pogonia  is  Calopogon  pul- 


chellus  or  “Grass-Pink.”  The  two  plants  are  almost 
invariably  found  side  by  side,  and  similarity  of  growth 
and  habit  suggest  that  they  are  variations  of  the  same 
type.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  Icalos,  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  pogon,  a  beard,  in  allusion  to  the  bearded  lip, 
while  the  specific  name  emphasizes  its  beauty,  being 
from  the  Latin  pulcher,  beautiful.  As  I  before  said, 
the  type  of  an  Orchid  flower  is  ternary,  the  growth 
being  spiral,  while  the  leaves  are  in  sets  of  three,  form¬ 
ing  a  whorl.  Variations  in  form  are  produced  by  the 
different  degree  of  torsion  in  the  spiral  growth.  In  the 
Calopogon  one  extra  twist  is  wanting;  the  result  is  that 
the  lip  forms  the  upper  part  of  the  flower,  instead  of 
being  beneath,  as  in  the  Pogonia  and  Arethusa.  It 
throws  up  a  scape  bearing  frcm  two  to  eight  fragrant, 
purple  flowers,  and  is  found  under  the  same  conditions 
as  the  others  of  its  genus.  It  seems  rather  stronger 
than  the  Pogonia,  which  bears  fewer  flowers,  and  it 
rarely  fails  to  mature  perfect  seed-vessels  frcm  every 
flower.  These  plants  all  depend  on  insects  for  their 
fertilization,  but  apparently  their  little  messengers  are 
often  neglectful  of  their  duty,  judging  by  the  failure 
of  many  flowers  to  mature  seed.  E.  L.  Taplin. 


MAY. 


I  feel  a  newer  life  in  every  gale  ! 

The  winds  that  fan  the  flowers, 

And  with  their  welcome  breathings  fill  the  sail 
Tell  of  serener  hours — 

Of  hours  that  glide  unfelt  away 
Beneath  the  sky  of  May. 

The  spirit  of  the  gentle  south-wind  calls 
From  his  blue  throne  of  air, 

And  where  his  whispering  voice  in  music  falls, 
Beauty  is  budding  there  ; 

The  bright  ones  of  the  valley  break 
Their  slumbers,  and  awake. 


The  waving  verdure  rolls  along  the  plain, 

And  the  wide  forest  weaves, 

To  welcome  back  its  playful  mates  again, 

A  canopy  of  leaves ; 

And  from  its  darkening  shadow  floats 
A  gush  of  trembling  notes. 

Fairer  and  brighter  spreads  the  reign  of  May: 

The  tresses  of  the  woods 
With  the  light  dallying  of  the  west-wind  play, 
And  the  full  brimming'floods, 

As  gladly  to  their  goal  they  run, 

Hail  the  returning  sun. 

— James  Gates  Percival. 


SEED  AND  PLANT  GROWERS. 

PART  V. 


The  business  of  plant -growing  does  not  differ  in 
principle  from  that  of  any  other  industry:  it  is,  in  fact, 
analogous  to  manufacturing  of  any  kind.  In  some,  or 
in  many  instances,  we  find  plants  cultivated  on  a  small 
scale,  the  labor  of  but  one  man  being  required,  and  the 
structure  in  which  the  plants  are  grown,  scarcely  larger 
than  an  ordinary  living-room,  and  so  constructed  as  to 
be  entirely  unfit  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  in¬ 
tended.  Producing  plants  under  such  circumstances  is 
like  the  mechanic  working  single  handed  in  competition 
with  the  modern  manufactory,  with  all  its  improved 
machinery  and  appliances,  and  the  combined  industry 
of  its  hundreds  of  skilled  workmen,  each  trained  to  a 
specific  branch  of  the  industry,  enabling  him  to  do  his 
work  more  rapidly  and  with  greater  precision.  For 
perfection  of  work  in  any  industry,  we  usually  look  for 


establishments  of  Ihe  greatest  magnitude,  where  their 
facilities  enable  them  to  produce  the  best  goods  at  the 
least  cost.  The  plant  industry  is,  by  no  means,  an  ex¬ 
ception  to  this  rule;  on  the  contrary,  it  establishes  it, 
for  we  find  almost  invariably  the  best  plants  where  they 
are  produced  in  the  greatest  numbers. 

In  confirmation  of  this  we  wish  to  call  our  readers’ 
attention  to  the  establishment  of 

W.  C.  WILSON,  ESQ., 

at  Astoria,  N.  Y.,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  this,  or 
any  other  count]  y,  for  extent  and  variety  of  production. 
His  glass  structures  consist  of  forty  greenhouses,  the 
combined  length  of  which  is  4,2C0  feet,  with  an  average 
width  of  twenty-one  and  one-half  feet,  or  nearly  twoand 
one-fourth  acres.  Besides  these,  he  has  more  than  an  acre 
of  pits  and  frames  covered  with  sash.  In  this  vast 
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structure  there  is  not  a  single  foot  of  room  wasted;  in 
many  of  the  houses  we  noticed  Orchids  suspended  from 
the  ridge  the  entire  length,  and  the  side  walls  covered 
with  the  same,  while  on  the  benches  were  Dracaenas 
and  other  hothouse  plants,  and  beneath  the  benches 
were  Palms  in  variety;  nor  did  the  economy  of  space 
stop  here,  for  on  the  pipes,  both  sides,  and  the  entire 
length  of  the  house,  were  large  flats  (shallow  boxes)  of 
earth  in  which  Palm  seeds  were  sown  and  the  young 
plants  just  springing  into  life — one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  sights  we  have  ever  seen  in  plant  propagation. 
Economy  of  space  was  not  yet  satisfied,  for  there  were 
narrow  shelves  under  the  centre  benches,  on  which 
were  almost  innumerable  numbers  of  boxes  of  Lily-of- 
the-Valley  in  bloom  for  Mr.  Wilson’s  cut-flower  busi¬ 
ness,  this  planting  having  been  made  expressly  for  the 
Easter  trade.  The  cut-flower  trade  is  a  prominent 
feature  in  Mr.  Wilson’s  business,  and  the  plants  grown 
for  this  purpose  occupy  about  one-third  of  his  houses. 
He  has  seven  houses  devoted  to  hybrid  perpetual  Roses 
alone,  the  Gen’l  Jacqueminot  taking  the  lead,  although 
La  France,  Capt.  Christy  and  other  favorites  were  as 
plentiful  as  wav-side  seeds.  Tea-Roses  in  variety  were 
awarded  about  the  same  space.  The  Marechal  Niels 
seemed  to  grow  indiscriminately  everywhere,  at  least, 
they  covered  every  available  space,  and  were  completely 
covered  with  large  and  well-colored  buds.  When  we 
saw  them  (April  7th)  they  had  just  finished  cutting  for 
the  market,  or  rather  his  store;  yet  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
a  thousand  more  could  have  been  cut  had  they  been 
needed.  Camellias,  Carnations,  Narcissus,  Tulips, 
Hyacinths,  Lilacs,  Lily-of-the-Yalley,  and,  in  short, 
every  variety  of  cut-flowers  known  in  the  trade  were 
produced  in  the  same  profusion. 

Mr.  Wilson  gave  us  the  following  list  of  his  annual 
production,  50,000  Alternantheras,  in  variety;  8,000 
Achyranthus,  50,000  Verbenas;  50,000  Coleus;  10,000 
Chrysanthemums,  including  all  of  the  more  popular 
varieties;  10,000  Dahlias,  in  fifty  sorts;  50,000  Ferns;  40,- 
000  Geraniums;  4,000  Heliotropes;  10,000  Smilax;  50,000 
General  Jacqueminot  Roses;  50,000  assorted  hybrid 
perpetuals,  and  100,000  Teas;  10,000  English  Ivies;  10,000 
Clematis.  The  Dracaena  is  here  a  specialty;  20,000  Ter¬ 
minals;  20,000  Indivisa,  and  5,000  of  the  more  rare  sorts 
being  required  annually.  Three  houses  are  devoted  al¬ 
most  exclusively  to  Orchids,  Cattleyas,  Dendrobiums, 
and  Phalaenopsis,  in  nearly  all  the  species  and  varieties, 
taking  the  lead.  Mr.  Wilson  claims  to  be  the  largest 
grower  of  Palms  in  this  country,  and  we  do  not  think 
the  claim  can  be  disputed.  Last  year  he  planted  1,000 
lbs.  of  the  seed  of  one  species  alone,  the  Eutrepe  edulis; 
and  grew  50,000  Latania  Borbonica;  40,000  Pandanus 
eudalis, and  a  proportionate  number  of  nearly  every  Palm 
under  cultivation.  In  addition  to;tliese,  he  grows  100,000 
miscellaneous  bedding  plants,  besides  exotic  Grapes, 
small-fruit  plants, ornamental  shrubbery,  bulbs,  etc. .etc. 

Among  the  new  plants  worthy  of  special  mention,  wre 
noticed  the  new  double  Abutilon,  A.  Thompsoni  plena. 
This  originated  in  a  sport  from  A.  Thompsoni  variegata, 
and  it  still  retains  the  beautifully  mottled  yellow  and 
green  foliage  of  that  variety,  but  with  perfectly  double 
flowers  that  in  form  resemble  a  double  Hollyhock; 
color  a  deep  rich  orange  shaded  and  streaked  with 
crimson.  This  plant  is  a  decided  acquisition  for  baskets, 
vases  or  for  the  window-garden. 

The  New  Golden  Alternanthera  aurea  nana  intro¬ 


duced  last  season,  proved  so  valuable  for  the  outer  row 
of  the  ribbon  border  that  it  is  largely  propagated  this 
season,  and  must  be  generally  used,  as  its  compact 
habit,  and  rich  golden  foliage  forms  a  pleasing  contrast 
with  other  forms  of  plants  with  ornamental  foliage. 

Asparagus  tenuissimus  is  a  new  plant  Mr.  Wilson 
has  fully  appreciated  and  propagated  to  a  great  extent, 
so  that  he  is  now  able  to  offer  it  by  the  thousand.  For 
decorative  purposes,  either  in  the  conservatory,  green¬ 
house  or  the  window  garden,  this  plant  has  no  equal. 
It  is  of  the  most  graceful  form  and  habit,  and  for  floral 
decoration  it  far  surpasses  any  of  the  Ferns,  not  only 
in  elegance,  but  because  of  its  durability;  it  will  retain 
the  freshness  of  its  beautiful  rich  green  for  several 
weeks  after  being  cut,  if  placed  in  water. 

The  Impatiens  Sultani  has  been  frequently  noticed 
in  horticultural  papers  of  late,  and  it  deserves  all  the 
praise  that  has  been  awarded  it.  Although  a  green¬ 
house  plant,  it  may  be  planted  out  with  great  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  open  border  during  the  summer  months, 
and  will  give  a  profuse  and  continuous  bloom.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  axillary  corymbs;  in  color  they 
are  of  the  richest  carmine. 

Lavatora  Arborea  variegata.  A  variety  of  the  com¬ 
mon  Tree-mallow,  with  foliage  variegated  with  several 
shades  of  green,  white  and  yellow,  which  makes  it  a 
very  effective  plant  for  garden,  decoration.  We  should 
not  recommend  this  plant  for  small  gardens,  but  for 
large  borders  or  beds  interspersed  with  other  plants  it 
is  very  desirable. 

Coleus  Golden  Beauty.  A  variety  introduced  last 
season,  with  foliage  of  a  rich  golden-yellow  that  does 
not  burn  or  fade  into  a  sickly  green  during  the  hottest 
weather.  On  this  account  it  is  a  valuable  acquisition. 
When  planted  with  C.  Verschaffeltii,  it  forms  a  most 
pleasing  contrast. 

Besides  those  enumerated,  there  were  to  be  seen  many, 
in  fact,  all  the  novelties  of  recent  introduction  in  the 
line  of  useful  or  ornamental  plants,  not  singly,  but  in 
quantity.  Mr.  Wilson  has  no  patience  with  plants  that 
cannot  be  rapidly  propagated.  However  beautiful  a 
plant  may  be,  if  it  cannot  be  reproduced  without  diffi 
culty,  it  finds  no  favor  with  him.  His  appreciation  of  a 
plant  is  in  proportion  to  its  capabilities  for  commercial 
purposes;  a  plant  for  his  purposes  must  possess  both 
quantity  and  quality.  His  tastes  are  regulated  in  a  great 
measure  by  his  interests.  While  he  has  a  true  love  for 
beautiful  flowers,  plants  or  trees — more  by  far  than  the 
average  florist — yet  he  wisely  discriminates.  A  plant 
has  no  value  in  his  eyes,  although  he  may  be  its  happy 
possessor,  simply  because  there  are  but  two  or  three  in 
the  country,  and  because  it  can  only  be  produced  with 
great  difficulty  and  at  great  expense.  On  the  contrary, 
the  plants  that  can  be  produced  at  the  least  expense, 
providing  of  course  they  are  ornamental,  are  the  ones 
that  meet  with  the  most  favor  with  him. 

Neither  will  Mr.  Wilson  reject  a  favorite  plant  be¬ 
cause  fashion  dictates  another.  Fashion  said  some  time 
ago,  “The  Camellia  must  go f  he  said  not,  but  kept  on 
propagating,  and  has  now  one  of  the  largest  collections 
in  the  country,  and  now  that  the  Camellias  are  again  ad¬ 
mitted  into  good  society ,  his  stock  is  ready  for  the  emer¬ 
gency,  and  cannot  but  yield  immense  profits  annually. 

We  should  advise  our  many  friends  when  in  this  city 
to  visit  Mr.  Wilson’s  establishment,  as  half  a  day  cannot 
be  more  pleasantly  spent. 


IPOMCEA  LACUNOSA. 


\ 


The  whole  family  of  Convolvulacece  is  noted  for  its 
flowers,  which  usually  expand  their  corollas  in  the 
morning,  or  only  in  fair  weather.  The  first  of  these 
facts  is  indeed  so  well  known,  that  many  of  the  species 


lose  no  possible  chance  of  receiving  pollen  from  other 
flowers.  Our  Ipomoea  Lacvnosa,  indeed,  appears  to  act 
on  this  idea,  for,  according  to  the  writer’s  own  obseiva- 
tion,  its  flowers  do  not  open  in  the  morning  only,  nor 


are  popularly  called  “Morning  Glories;”  and  the  second, 
the  closing  of  the  flowers  at  the  approach  of  rain,  was 
looked  upon  in  the  early  days  of  modern  teleology,  as 
a  delicate  contrivance  for  the  protection  of  the  stamens, 
and  consequently  of  the  pollen.  Some  modern  physi¬ 
ologists,  however,  believe  that  plants  with  fully  devel¬ 
oped  flowers,  such  as  the  Convolvulacece,  have  an  abhor¬ 
rence  of  perpetual  close-breeding  or  self-fertilization, 
and  if  this  be  true,  it  might  almost  seem  as  if  such 
flowers,  not  caring  for  their  own  pollen,  would  hardly 
take  any  special  trouble  to  preserve  it,  and  would  rather 
prefer  to  keep  their  corollas  open  at  all  times,  so  as  to 


do  they  close  at  the  approach  of  rain.  The  writer  of 
this  had  to  pass  regularly  once  a  week,  about  noon,  by  a 
hedge  where  a  number  of  the  plants  were  growing;  but 
he  never  noticed  any  open  flowers,  until  one  day  very 
late  in  the  fall,  he  happened  to  pass  by  the  spot  in  a 
rain-storm.  Our  drawing  was  made  from  a  mid-day 
specimen  gathered  on  this  occasion.  The  curious  beha¬ 
viour  of  our  plant  in  this  respect,  in  which  it  differs  so 
decidedly  from  its  near  relatives,  is  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  student. 

Another  singular  fact  connected  with  the  fertilization 
of  the  Ijccmaa  Lacur.osa  is  the  disarticulation  of  its 
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pistils.  In  most  flowers  these  organs  show  a  consider¬ 
able  degree  of  persistence  after  fertilization,  or  at  least 
dry  up  only  gradually.  But  in  this  species  they  separate 
by  a  joint  near  the  base  on  the  slightest  touch,  soon 

after  the  stigma  has  received  the  pollen . 

Although  the  innocent  little  white  flowers  of  our 
species  are  not  without  their  own  attraction,  the  ‘-vine” 
itself,  to  our  mind,  presents  the  chief  beauty.  The 
Ipomcea  Lacunosa  is  in  this  respect  one  of  the  most 


beautiful  of  all  the  American  members  of  the  genus. 
The  angular,  yet  curving,  outlines  of  the  leaves  accord 
well  with  the  twining  habit  of  the  plant,  and  give  a  rich 
elegance  to  its  slender  growth.  Those  who  are  inclined 
to  give  a  poetical  interpretation  to  the  actions  of  Nature, 
might  see  in  the  rich  foliage  a  good  reason  why  the 
flower  is  not  so  showy  as  in  the  other  species.  Nature  was 
too  much  intent  on  the  leaves  to  give  much  thought  to  the 
flower. — Native  Flowers  and  Ferns  of  the  United  States. 


TALKS  ABOUT  FLOWERS. 


Under  favorable  conditions,  seeds  that  were  sown  the 
first  of  April  will  be  up  and  strong  enough  to  transplant 
to  thumb-pots  by  the  middle  or  last  of  May. 

I  use  the  same  soil  for  this  first  potting,  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  a  little  finely-pulverized  old  manure  well 
mixed  in  before  bringing  to  a  scalding  heat. 

Prick  the  seedlings  out  carefully  and  there  will  be  no 
cessation  of  growth;  do  not  keep  too  wet,  or  they  will 
rot  off  close  to  the  earthy  Let  them  feel  the  sunshine 
some  portions  of  the  day,  but  do  not  set  them  too  near 
the  glass  while  they  are  tender,  for  they  are  easily 
scorched;  turn  them  often,  and  as  the  weather  gets 
warmer  give  them  fresh  air,  for  this  will  tend  to  harden 
them  and  make  them  grow  more  compact. 

When  they  have  outgrown  the  thumb-pots,  and  are 
ready  for  another  potting,  give  them  fresh,  unheated 
soil,  with  perhaps  two  parts  loam  to  one  of  sand,  and  a 
reasonable  amount  of  manure — just  how  much  depends 
upon  how  rich  the  loam  is  naturally,  but  let  it  be  under¬ 
dressed  rather  than  made  too  rich. 

The  shrubby  Calceolarias  are  fine  for  bedding  out  in 
half-shady  places,  for  they  begin  to  flower  when  only  a 
few  inches  high,  and  bloom  continuously  all  summer. 
Brown  Prince  and  Golden  Gem  are  among  the  finest 
varieties  for  this  purpose. 

Those  that  are  termed  greenhouse  varieties  are  best 
suited  to  window  culture,  for  they  will  not  bear  the  hot 
summer  sun;  they  delight  in  a  cool,  half-shady  place. 
Both  sorts  have  beautiful  flowers,  and  are  well  worthy 
of  culture. 

The  Primula  will  give  the  best  satisfaction  if  grown 
in  a  cool,  well-lighted  room,  with  but  little  sunshine. 
They  are  sensitive  to  heat,  and  the  flowers  will  be  small 
and  inferior  when  the  plants  are  grown  in  full  sunshine, 
or  by  the  hot  kitchen  stove.  For  winter  flowering  the 
Primula  ranks  among  the  finest. 

The  Cineraria  likes  a  rich,  sandy  coil  and  sunshine. 
I  set  my  plants  out  in  June  and  leave  them  until  Sep¬ 
tember,  when  the  nights  begin  to  get  cool;  in  this  way 
I  get  fine,  strong  plants  that  come  into  flower  early. 
The  Cineraria  is  pretty  in  foliage  and  flower;  an  orna¬ 
ment  to  any  collection.  I  know  of  but  one  thing  against 
it,  unless  one  is  watchful  it  will  get  covered  with  in¬ 
sects;  the  green  louse  is  its  enemy.  Sometimes,  as  a 
preventive,  I  prepare  the  soil  and  heat  it  as  I  do  for 
sowing  choice  seeds,  then  give  them  the  sunniest  place 
at  the  window,  and  shower  the  foliage  often,  but  the 
soil  should  not  be  kept  wet  constantly;  they  will  quickly 
resent  too  much  moisture;  if  kept  rather  dry  there  will 
be  less  danger  of  their  being  troubled  with  lice. 

The  Cyclamen  is  of  slower  growth  than  the  plants 
mentioned  above;  it  does  not  always  bloom  until  the 


second  season.  This  plant  is  particularly  adapted  to 
window  culture;  it  is  not  over  sensitive,  but  thrives 
best  in  good  friable  soil,  strong  light,  a  cool  room,  and 
partial  shade.  It  is  not  by  nature  a  very  thirsty  plant, 
and  if  kept  too  wet  the  bulb  will  decay.  One  can  afford 
to  wait  patiently  for  the  Cyclamen  to  mature,  it  has  so 
many  good  points  in  its  favor  and  nothing  to  urge 
against  it  but  its  slow  growth;  and  that  should  not 
bring  it  into  disfavor,  since  the  same  bulb  will  continue 
to  bloom  many  years  in  succession  with  proper  care. 

And  speaking  of  the  Cyclamen  reminds  me,  that 
some  one  may  wish  to  know  what  to  do  with  the 
bulbs  after  flowering. 

Set  them  away  from  th&  window,  but  not  in  the  dark 
and  gradually  withhold  water,  but  never  entirely;  keep 
the  soil  slightly  moist,  even  after  the  foliage  drops,  for 
if  you  allow  the  bulbs  to  become  too  dry,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  start  them  into  growth  again.  But  a 
better  way  is,  to  slip  them  from  the  pots  into  the  earth 
’beneath  the  foliage  of  shrubs  where  the  sun  cannot 
reach  them,  and  leave  them  to  the  care  of  Nature  until 
September,  then  repot  in  fresh  soil  and  set  at  the  win¬ 
dow,  for  by  this  time  the  new  foliage  should  be  well 
started.  Do  not  remove  to  the  ground  until  June. 

After  Primulas  are  done  flowering,  I  often  treat  them 
in  the  same  way,  only  I  do  not  remove  them  from  the 
pots;  but  they  may  be  summered  in  a  shady  place  out 
doors  with  the  best  results;  but  if  kept  in  the  house, 
keep  them  where  it  is  light,  and  do  not  let  them  dry 
off,  they  will  need  water  once  or  twice  a  week  through¬ 
out  the  season;  particularly  after  new  foliage  begins 
to  put  out.  Should  they  show  a  disposition  to  bloom, 
pinch  out  the  flower-stalks,  until  October,  for  they  will 
be  very  inferior  to  those  that  develop  in  winter. 

I  would  caution  those  who  live  in  the  colder  sections 
of  the  country  not  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  remove  their 
plants  from  the  pots  to  the  beds,  lest  they  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  proving  the  trite  old  proverb,  “  Too  great 
haste  makes  waste.”  We  usually  have  a  cold  storm  of 
rain  and  sleet  in  May.  I  do  not  put  mine  out  until  after 
this  storm  has  passed  by,  and  the  more  tender  varieties 
not  until  the  first  of  June.  This  may  sound  strange  to 
friends  of  the  “Sunny  South,”  or  warmer  climates, 
where  they  have  but  three  seasons;  one  long,  long 
summer,  and  then  autumn  reaches  over  and  clasps  the 
hand  of  spring. 

Perhaps  they  can  better  realize  our  Northern  winter 
when  I  tell  them  at  this  writing,  March  lltli,  we  have 
between  three  and  four  feet  of  snow  on  a  level,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  huge  drifts  arouud  about  buildings,  and 
corners. 

Putting  plants  in  the  ground  when  the  soil  is  cold  and 
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wet,  is  often  so  great  a  shock  to  the  tender  rootlets 
that  it  takes  half  the  summer  to  recover  from  the  in¬ 
jury;  when,  if  we  had  waited  perhaps  two  weeks 
longer  before  bedding  them  out,  the  earth  would  have 
been  more  congenial,  ^d  there  would  not  be  that  ces¬ 
sation  of  growth  which  is  sometimes  so  annoying 
when  arranged  for  special  purposes.  If  our  beds  have 
a  southern  exposure,  or  are  not  shaded  by  trees  and 
shrubbery,  they  will  of  course  get  warmed  up  earlier 
than  if  excluded  partially  from  the  sun’s  rays. 

However,  May  is  none' too  early  to  uncover  our  hardy 
plants  and  lighten  the  earth  about  them,  and  work  into 
the  soil  some  old  manure  to  give  them  impetus.  And 
our  shrubs  will  need  trimming;'  all  dead  branches  should 
be  cut  away,  and  others  pruned  until  symmetrical, 
for  awkward-growing  shrubs,  although  they  may  bear 
pretty  flowers,  do  not  have  a  fine  effect  in  our  yards 
or  garden. 

Now,  while  I  would  exercise  caution  in  removing 
plants  from  a  warm  room  to  the  ground  in  May,  I 
would  recommend  planting  the  hardier  varieties  of 
flower  seeds,  like  the  Aster,  Pansy,  Dianthus,  etc.,  this 
month,  for  I  think  they  are  surer  to  germinate 
than  if  we  wait  until  the  soil  is  dryer.  All  fine  seeds  I 
sow  in  boxes  of  earth,  for  they  are  liable  to  get  covered 
too  deep  or  washed  out  by  heavy  rains  if  sown  directly 
in  the  ground.  And  it  is  a  good  way  to  sow  Everlast¬ 
ings,  and  transplant  to  beds,  for  they  will  not  grow 
readily  if  the  soil  is  dry;  and,  somehow,  we  are  not  so  apt 
to  neglect  to  water  seed-boxes  as  beds  and  borders,  and 
so  many  fail  to  make  the  different  varieties  of  Everlast¬ 
ings  germinate.  But  they  will  not  fail  to  grow  if  we 
keep  the  soil  moist ;  this  is  the  secret  of  growing  them 
successfully.  After  they  have  been  transplanted  to  the 
beds  they  should  be  watered  until  they  get  a  firm  hold 
of  the  earth.  After  this  they  will  take  .care  of  them¬ 
selves  unless  the  season  is  a  very  dry  one.  And  what 
is  true  of  the  Everlasting  is  true  of  many  other  flower 
seeds,  and  if  the  reader  has  failed  with  any  variety 
when  planting  seed  in  the  beds,  try  again,  and  sow  in 


RARE  SHOW 


It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  was  never  before  seen  on 
this  continent,  or,  in  fact  in  the  world,  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  as  large  a  display  of  Roses  as  was  exhibited  at 
No.  247  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  on  the  24th  and  25th 
days  of  March.  It  is  also  quite  safe  to  say,  that  finer 
Roses,  grown  under  glass  were  never  before  seen,  under 
any  circumstances  or  on  any  occasion.  We  have  often 
been  gratified  at  the  exhibition  of  Roses  at  the  New 
York  and  Boston  Horticultural  Societies’  halls,  but  the 
best  that  has  been  shown  in  either  place,  were  feeble 
exhibitions  in  comparison  to  this,  the  enterprise  of  an 
individual  florist,  Mr.  C.  F.  Klunder,  at  whose  establish¬ 
ment  on  Broadway  is  usually  found  the  rarest  of  all 
rare  flowers,  in  season  and  out  of  season. 

Mr.  Klunder  thought  he  would  give  his  many  patrons 
a  rare  treat,  and  to  do  it,  secured  a  hall  50x100  feet, 
into  which  he  gathered  everything  from  the  realm  of 
Flora  that  could  possibly  interest  or  instruct.  The  Rose 
was  of  course  the  predominant  feature,  and  here  it  was 
to  be  seen  in  the  greatest  profusion,  and  in  the  greatest 
perfection;  quantity  and  quality  were  equal  factors, 


boxes,  and  the  boxes  may  be  covered  with  glass,  or 
even  a  shingle  laid  over  until  they  begin  to  break 
through  will  answer  the  purpose,  which  is  to  keep  the 
moisture  from  evaporating,  for  seeds  do  not  need  the 
light  to  take  root  and  come  forth  ;  but  they  should  be 
uncovered  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  break  through  the 
soil. 

There  are  some  seeds  among  our  garden  varieties  that 
are  slow  to  germinate. 

Canna  seeds  may  be  hastened  by  pouring  hot  water 
upon  them,  and  soaking  twelve  hours.  Abronia  seeds 
should  have  the  husk  removed  before  planting,  and 
after  they  are  up,  give  them  the  sunniest  place  you  have 
outside,  for  they  are  regular  salamanders  to  stand  the 
hot  sun. 

Verbena  seeds  should  be  planted  in  seed  boxes  in  the 
house;  make  the  soil  even  on  the  surface,  and  drop  the 
seed  on,  one  in  a  place;  cover  them  evenly  about  twice 
their  depth,  and  with  a  smooth  surface,  press  down  into 
the  soil.  Sprinkle  and  cover  them  with  a  wet  cloth  and 
give  gentle  heat,  and  in  five  or  seven  days  you  will  find 
them  coming  up;  then  remove  the  cover  and  set  at  the 
window  until  large  enough  to  plant  out.  The  cloth 
that  covers  them  should  be  kept  wet  constantly. 

Seeds  of  the  Cobea  Scandens  should  be  planted  edge¬ 
wise  in  moderately  moist  soil,  and  set  where  the  sun 
can  strike  the  pot  and  warm  up  Hie  soil.  This  plant, 
though  slow  in  starting,  runs  rapidly  after  it  gets  under 
way. 

Complaints  often  reach  me  from  amateurs  in  growing 
Everlastings,  hut  they  are  easily  raised  if  seeds  are  sown 
in  boxes,  instead  of  directly  in  the  ground.  The  soil 
should  be  kept  moist;  that  is  all  the  secret  I  know  of  in 
making  them  germinate.  The  boxes  may  be  covered 
and  set  out  doors  in  the  sun.  They  are  easily  trans¬ 
planted  to  beds;  a  little  care  is  needed  at  first,  until 
they  get  a  firm  hold  of  the  earth.  After  this  they  will 
take  care  of  themselves.  All  fine  seeds  I  sow  in  boxes, 
and  transplant;  it  is  the  surer  way,  and  success  is  our 
aim.  Mbs.  G.  W.  Flanders. 


OF  FLOWERS. 


and  seemingly  rivals,  for  the  best  Roses  were  not  shown 
singly,  nor  yet  by  the  dozen,  rather  by  the  hundreds. 
Vases  containing  25  blooms  of  La  France,  many  of  the 
individual  blooms  measuring  five  inches  in  diameter, 
were  quite  common  on  the  long  tables  which  filled  the 
hall.  And  what  was  true  of  La  France,  was  also  equally 
true  of  the  following  varieties..  Paul  Neyron,  some  of 
which  were  nearly  six  inches  in  diameter;  Baroness  de 
Rothschild,  Annie  de  Diesbach,  Captain  Christy,  Countess 
of  Oxford,  Duchess  of  Vallombrosa,  Mabel  Morrison,  pure 
white,  and  more  double  than  we  have  ever  before  seen 
it;  Magna  Charta,  Black  Prince,  Annie  Alexieff,  Jules 
Margottin,  Gen.  Jacqueminot,  always  beautiful,  but  now 
simply  astonishing,  both  because  of  size  and  color;  here 
were  buds  by  the  hundred,  four  inches  in  diameter, 
with  an  intensity  of  color  proportionate  to  their  size; 
Mad.  Cusin,  Suvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  Marshal  Niel, 
never  better;  Duke  of  Connaught,  Catharine  Mermet, 
Cornelia  Cook,  Souvenir  d’  un  Ami,  Marechal  Robert, 
Perledes  Jar  dins,  Niphetos,  Mad.  Falcot,  Charles  Rovolli, 
Southern  Belle,  Douglass,  Bon  Silene,  Safrano,  Mad, 
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Capicine,  Adam ,  Isabille  Sprunt,  Duchess  de  Brabrant, 
Comtesse  Riza  du  Parc,  Andre  Schwartz,  Beauty  of 
Stapleford,  Duchess  of  Westminster,  Yellow  Tea,  Alfred 
Colomb,  IPerle  de  Lyon,  Wm.  Francis  Bennett,  popu¬ 
larly  known  as  the  $3,750  Rose,  and  many  varieties  of 
Moss  Roses.  In  all  this  vast  number  there  was  not  to 
be  seen  an  inferior  flower,  not  even  one  of  mediocrity, 
but  each  and  every  one  was  shown  in  its  most  exquisite 
beauty.  And  when  such  choice  Roses  were  to  be  seen 
by  the  thousands,  as  they  were  there,  the  magnificence 
of  the  exhibition  was  astounding. 

A  large  group  of  standard  Roses,  in  pots  arranged  in 
a  pyramidal  form,  the  centre  being  fully  eight  feet  high, 
was  a  prominent  feature  of  the  exhibition.  In  this 
collection  was  to  be  found  all  of  the  leading  hybrid 
perpetuals,  and,  had  they  had  a  personal  interest  in  the 
exhibition,  they  could  not  have  appeared  to  a  better 
advantage.  Although  many  of  the  flowers  were  not 
up  to  the  high  standard  of  those  in  vases  on  the  tables, 
yet,  we  never  saw  standards  in  greater  perfection.  A 
La  France,  with  fifteen  perfect  flowers  and  three  times 
as  many  buds,  was  certainly  no  mean  object  to  look 
upon. 

The  Rose  was  by  no  means  the  only  flower  that  graced 
the  occasion. 

“And  what  a  wilderness  of  flowers  1 
It  seemed  as  though  from  all  the  bowers 
And  fairest  fields  of  all  the  year, 

The  mingled  spoils  were  scattered  here.” 

The  Narcissus,  a  very  extensive  family  of  well-known 
and  popular  garden-flowers,  was  well  represented  by 
several  of  the  best-known  varieties,  as  were  the  white, 
scarlet  and  yellow  Tulips.  En  masse,  as  these  were, 
nothing  could  have  given  more  pleasure.  The  Violets, 
including  that  desirable  novelty,  Swanley  White,  are 
nearly  as  great  favorites  as  the  Rose,  and  they  were 
never  shown  to  better  advantage,  both  in  bunches,  and 
as  flowering  plants.  Some  of  the  pots  wore  masses  of 
bloom.  Carnations,  of  all  the  varieties  worthy  of  cul¬ 
tivation  were  to  be  seen  in  profusion.  The  Lilacs,  both 
the  Persian  white  and  purple,  made  very  showy  pot- 
plants.  The  gardener’s  skill  in  cultivating  this,  the 
loveliest  of  all  shrubs,  so  that  a  plant  not  two  feet  high, 
in  an  eight-inch  pot,  can  be  made  to  furnish  half  a 
dozen  trusses  of  bloom,  is  something  remarkable.  The 
Callas  were  in  perfection,  beautiful  and  pure,  but  ne¬ 
glected  and  unnoticed,  because  “fashion”  has  selected 


some  other  of  Flora’s  forms  for  admiration.  Lilies,  in 
clumps,  were  abundant,  and  remarkably  good.  One 
ten-inch  pot  of  Longiflorum  had  a  number  of  stems, 
on  which  were  thirty-five  buds  and  flowers,  as  fine  a 
specimen  as  we  ever  saw  on  exhibition.  There  were 
also  Pansies,  Spiraea,  Lilies-of-the-Vallev,  French  Mar-  - 
guerites,  Hyacinths,  Cinerarias,  Bouginvillia,  English 
Wall  Flower  and  Gardenia  (Cape  Jassemin)  in  pots,  all 
really  fine  specimen  plants.  The  Gardenias  were  worthy 
of  special  mention,  as  the  plants  were  specimens  of 
health  and  vigor,  and  well  furnished  with  flowers,  some 
of  which  were  as  large  as  Camellias.  The  new  forms 
or  varieties  of  Mignonette  were  noticeable  because  of 
its  size,  freshness  and  fragrance;  single  heads,  six 
inches  long,  and  nearly  two  in  diameter  were  very 
common. 

THE  ARRANGEMENT 

of  the  plants  and  flowers,  and  the  decoration  of  the 
hall  with  Palms  in  variety,  Ficus  elastica,  Crotons, 
Dracaenas,  Bay -trees,  etc.,  etc.,  was  absolutely  perfect, 
and  reflected  great  credit  on  Mr.  Klunder’s  skill  in 
floral  decoration.  The  base  of  each  group  of  plants 
was  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  Ferns,  the  Adiantum 
cuneatum,  hundreds  of  which  plants,  a  foot  or  more 
in  diameter,  were  used  for  this  purpose.  All  the  pots 
of  larger  plants  of  every  variety,  as  well  as  all  other 
unsightly  objects,  were  completely  hidden  from  view  by 
these  beautiful  forms.  The  walls  were  paneled  and 
tastefully  draped  with  Smilax,  and  other  plants  suit¬ 
able  for  such  purposes. 

This  enterprise  of  Mr.  Klunder  shows  plainly  what 
well-directed  individual  taste  and  labor  will  accomplish 
in  contrast  to  the  workings  of  a  Horticultural  Society, 
where  the  president  has  his  views,  the  secretary  his, 
and  the  executive  and  arrangement  committees  theirs, 
and  all  in  conflict,  the  result  being  an  evolution  of  bad 
feeling  and  discontent  on  all  sides;  while  in  this  in¬ 
dividual  enterprise,  where  there  were  more  really  good 
flowers  than  we  have  ever  before  seen  on  exhibit,  there 
was  nothing  but  the  most  perfect  harmony  and  good 
feeling  with  all  present.  At  this  exhibition  everyone 
was  judge,  and  no  one  found  fault  with  the  awards. 
Mr.  Klunder  was  the  only  one  that  was  entitled  to  a 
premium,  and  that  he  received — the  golden  medal  of  ex¬ 
cellence,  for  good  taste,  good  flowers,  and  a  good  word 
to  all  who  love  flowers,  that  are  as  Wilberforoe  said, 

“  the  most  beautiful  gifts  of  God’s  goodness.” 


HOW  I  MISUSED  MY  DAPHNE. 


I  have  often  seen  the  inquiries,  “What  shall  I  do 
with  my  Daphne?”  “What  is  the  matter  with  my 
Daphne  ?” 

When  my  plant  was  of  moderate  size  we  used  to  have 
it  in  the  sitting-room,  where  it  was  nursed,  watched 
and  watered  with  great  care,  and  were  rewarded  by  a 
growth  of  flowers,  very  fragrant,  very  pretty,  but  of 
very  short  duration,  so  that  in  two  or  three  weeks  it 
was  a  green  bush  simply;  then  came  the  yellow  leaves 
dropping  off, which  now  I  think  was  from  too  much  wet 
or  heat.  In  time,  as  the  plant  grew  it  occupied  too  much 
space  in  a  small  sitting-room,  and  so  was  reluctantly 
stowed  away  in  the  cellar  with  the  Hydrangea  and  the 
winter  vegetables.  Instead  of  its  getting  put  out  by 


such  a  retirement,  early  in  December  came  the  usual 
flowers  as  pretty  and  as  fragrant  as  though  in  the  most 
favored  place  in  the  conservatory.  Although  lighted  by 
only  one  window,  and  that  eighteen  feet  distant,  it  has 
bloomed  for  the  last  five  years  as  freely  as  ever;  and 
when  the  weather  gets  warm,  the  men  will  be  called 
and  it  will  be  rolled  out  and  still  left  in  its  tub  until 
next  fall,  to  be  again  returned  to  its  winter  quarters 
where  it  now,  at  this  present  writing,  March  26th,  is 
covered  with  fine  trusses  of  bloom,  and  has  been  since 
December.  Time  seems  to  have  but  little  effect  on  them, 
but  when  the  weather  is  warm  and  the  plant  is  taken  to 
the  light  and  air,  the  flowers  will  all  be  gone  in  three  or 
four  days.  N.  Hallock,  Creedmoor,  N.  Y. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  HOME  GROUNDS. 


At  this  season  of  the  year,  many  people  are  making 
plans  to  ornament  the  grounds  about  newly-built 
houses,  or  to  add  to  the  plants  already  in  their  lawns 
and  gardens;  and  a  few  suggestions  about  the  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  what  is  most  suitable  to  plant,  wilj  be  of  use 
to  many. 

The  object  to  be  gained  in  these  plantings  is,  of 
course,  to  have  the  grounds  attractive  at  all  seasons  to 
the  owner,  his  friends  and  neighbors,  and  it  is  to  be 
secured  by  the  proper  arrangement  of  walks  and  lawns, 
Evergreen  and  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs,  with  beauti¬ 
ful  foliage  or  flowers. 

We  want  flowers  during  the  whole  season;  we  want 
pretty  foliage  effects  both  in  winter  and  summer;  we 
want  nice  lawns  and  well-arranged  walks  and  drives, 
with  such  a  selection  of  plants  as  will  not  require  a 
great  amount  of  skill,  time  and  expense,  to  keep  in 
good  order. 

It  must  be  evident  to  every  one  that  there  are  very 
few  places  that  attract  the  eye  by  their  neatness  or 
tasteful  arrangement,  or  that  seem  to  give  a  fair  return 
for  the  labor.bestowed  upon  them.  We  see  everywhere 
awkward,  straggling  shrubs,  placed  in  most  inappropri¬ 
ate  places,  broken  and  unkept  terrace-banks  and  grass- 
plots,  with  unsightly  holes  cut  in  them,  filled  during 
only  a  small  part  of  the  season  with  tender  bedding- 
plants,  that  seldom  give  a  satisfactory  return  for  the 
labor  and  expense  bestowed  upon  them.  There  is  very 
little  encouragement  to  be  derived  from  working  on 
such  a  place. 

To  be  successful,  it  is  important  to  have  a  good  and 
deep  soil;  for  without  it  you  will  not  have  good  lawns 
or  plants.  There  should  be  two  feet  of  soil,  although 
one  will  do,  and  it  should  be  thoroughly  plowed,  or 
better  still,  worked  over  with  a  spade  to  the  depth  of  a 
foot-and-a-half,  with  a  liberal  supply  of  stable-manure 
added. 

If  the  soil  is  not  already  on  the  ground,  it  should  be 
brought  on,  but  be  careful  to  utilize  everything  you 
already  have  to  good  advantage.  Where  gravelly  soil 
is  to  be  removed,  it  may  be  used  in  the  walks  and 
drives.  Where  a  cellar  is  dug,  do  not  allow  the  good 
soil  to  be  covered  with  the  gravel;  neither  allow  that 
in  the  drives  and  walks  to  be  covered:  you  not  only  lose 
the  value  of  the  soil,  but  you  have  poor  and  muddy 
drives  during  wet  weather. 

In  building  drives  and  walks,  the  soil  should  be  dug- 
out  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more,  then  filled  in  with 
stones,  the  coarser  at  the  bottom,  the  finer  ones  at  the 
top,  and  finished  off  with  gravel.  The  water  will  run 
through  the  gravel  quickly  to  the  stones  below,  and 
there  will  be  very  little  washing,  and  this  layer  of 
rocks,  serving  the  purpose  of  a  drain,  as  it  does,  should 
be  graded  on  the  bottom  so  as  to  have  a  continuous 
slope  towards  an  outlet  of  some  kind  where  the  water 
may  run  away. 

All  may  not  like  gravel  walks  and  drives,  as  it  is  con¬ 
siderable  work  to  keep  them  in  repair.  Concrete  is 
frequently  used,  but  the  black  surface  is  not  pleasing, 
yet,  it  saves  much  labor,  from  the  fact  that  it  always 


presents  a  smooth  surface,  needs  very  little  repairs,  is 
free  from  weeds,  and  does  not  allow  the  edges  of  the 
grass  to  overrun  to  any  extent. 

In  small  grounds  there  should  be  as  few  walks  as 
possible,  considering  the  convenience.  *  A  long,  grace¬ 
ful  curve  is  far  prettier  in  effect  than  a  straight 
walk,  and  prettier  to  group  trees  and  shrubs  about. 
The  walk  should  be,  or  appear  to  be,  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  lawn,  and  not  cutting  it  through  in  the 
middle;  for  an  unbroken  stretch  of  lawn  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  objects  to  be  had,  and  is  really  the  foundation 
of  a  nice-appearing  place. 

In  a  small  lot,  the  driveway  will  very  likely  run 
straight  in  from  a  single  entrance,  and  there  should  be 
space  enough  between  the  drive  and  the  fence  to  plant 
some  trees  and  shrubs.  In  a  larger  place  it  may  run  in 
at  one  entrance,  around  the  house,  and  out  at  another; 
it  is  not  always  desirable  to  run  in  front  of  the  house, 
even  if  the  front  door  is  there,  for  it  cuts  up  the  lawn 
too  much,  and  it  is  pleasanter  to  look  out  of  your  front 
windows  on  a  lawn  unbroken  by  driveways.  You  can 
easily  enter  and  leave  the  carriage  at  a  side  door,  or  at 
a  stepping-stone  on  the  drive  reached  by  a  path  from 
the  front  door. 

In  grading  your  grounds  do  not  make  a  steep-terraced 
bank  with  sharp  angles,  such  as  are  seen  so  frequently. 
They  are  difficult  to  keep  in  repair,  the  sod  is  so  easily 
broken,  it  dries  up  quickly,  cannot  be  cut  with  the  lawn- 
mower,  and  is  not  graceful  or  pretty.  It  is  a  good  rule 
to  make  only  such  slopes  as  can  be  readily  run  over 
with  a  lawn-mower.  Ground  that  is  newly  graded 
should  stand  over  winter  to  settle  before  it  is  seeded 
down,  for  if  it  does  not  it  will  make  an  uneven  lawn, 
that  will  be  hard  to  smooth  up  after  it  is  established, 
but  trees  and  shrubs  may  be  planted  as  soon  as  the 
grade  is  determined. 

After  the  grounds  are  laid  out  the  next  important 
question  is  what  to  plant,  and  how  to  arrange  what  is 
selected.  It  is  here  that  the  greatest  mistakes  are  fre¬ 
quently  made.  The  most  important  thing  to  consider 
in  the  selection  is  to  determine  what  will  be  the  size  of 
the  plant  at  maturity,  or  in  ten  years,  also  its  habit6  of 
growth,  as  on  this  depends  largely  the  arrangement. 

A  large  growing  Evergreen,  like  the  Norway  Spruce, 
is  not  a  suitable  tree  for  a  small  lawn,  yet  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  planted  where  there  is  only  a  space  of  a  few 
feet;  the  consequence  is  the  yard  is  completely  filled, 
everything  about  the  tree  killed,  the  windows  shaded 
and  the  house  made  gloomy. 

There  are  many  dwarf  Evergreens  of  great  beauty 
and  variety  in  form  and  foliage,  that  are  suited  for 
small  lawns,  and  that  can  be  readily  obtained.  The 
Japan  Retinisporas  give  us  several  fine  hardy  trees. 
Retinispora  squarrosa  is  a  slow -growing,  dwarfish  tree, 
irregular  and  picturesque  in  outline,  with  foliage  of  a 
delicate,  bluish  green,  the  finer  branches  in  tufts, 
with  their  tips  drooping.  Retinispora  plumosa  has 
light  green,  soft  and  fine  foliage,  arranged  in  flatfish 
branches.  It  is  a  conical  and  symmetrical  tree,  and  not 
a  rapid  grower;  its  var.  aurea  has  a  bright,  golden-yel- 
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low  foliage,  and  holds  its  color  throughout  the  season, 
and  is  more  dwarf  than  the  type.  Retinispora  obtusa 
nana  is  more  rare,  but  it  is  very  p'retty,  with  a  dark 
green  foliage  in  peculiar  twisted  tufts;  it  is  quite 
dwarf.  There  is  a  golden  variety  of  the  Creeping 
Juniper  that  is  exceedingly  pretty  where  a  low, 
spreading  mass  of  bright  foliage  is  required.  There 
are  many  varieties  of  the  American  Arbor  Vitae, 
that  are  very  dwai-f.  The  Little  Gem  grows  from 
one  to  one-aud-a-half  feet  high;  the  Woodward, 
four  feet;  both  perfectly-regular  oval,  and  always. 
<  symmetrical  without  pruning.  Parson’s  compacta  is 
very  regular  and  round  in  outline,  as  though  sheared. 
The  Heath-leaved  has  a  Heath-like  foliage  of  a  delicate 
purplish  or  reddish  green,  very  soft  and  delicate,  and 
rather  upright  in  growth.  The  Tom  Thumb  is  similar 
in  foliage,  of  a  clearer  green,  and  more  spreading 
habit. 

The  Weeping  Norway  Spruce  is  odd,  and  desirable 
as  a  single  tree  or  the  centre  of  a  group  of  very 
dwarf  Evergreens;  it  is  dwarf,  and  does  not  spread 
wide. 

Among  deciduous  trees  there  are  many  rare  and 
beautiful  varieties  to  haVe  a  fine  specimen  of  which 
would  give  the  owner  more  satisfaction  than  a  forest  of 
more  common  kinds.  The  cut-leaf  Birch,  with  its  pure 
white  bark  and  graceful-drooping  branches,  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  trees  grown.  The  cut-leaf  Silver 
Maple  is  rapid-growing  and  graceful.  The  Weeping 
Beech  is  one  of  the  most  massive  and  picturesque  trees 
that  can  be  painted,  with  its  heavy,  dark-green  foliage 
and  long,  sweeping  curves,  and  the  Weeping  Slippery- 
Elm  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  graceful  weep¬ 
ing  trees.  Among  colored  foliage  trees  we  have  the 
purple  Beech,  Birch  and  Maple,  the  variegated  Maple, 
Ash  and  others;  and  there  are  also  many  desirable 
dwarf -growing  trees,  fine  in  foliage  or  flower,  or  both, 
such  as  the  Sumacs  and  Cornus  Florida,  with  fine  flow¬ 
ers  and  brilliant  autumn  foliage;  the  Judas  tree,  clothed 
with  purple  flowers  in  spring;  the  Silver-Bell  tree,  with 
its  white,  bell-shaped  flowers  before  the  leaves. 

Among  shrubs,  the  colored  foliage  varieties  deserve 
special  attention.  The  golden-leaved  Elder  and  Spiraea 
are  both  bright  and  hold  their  color  well.  The  purple 
Barberry  and  Hazel  are  very  rich  in  contrast.  The 
golden  variegated-leaved  Wiegelia  has  also  handsome 
flowers.  The  variegated  Althea  is  fine  in  foliage,  and 
all  are  neat  in  growth. 

Among  dwarf  shrubs,  the  variegated  Corchora  is  neat 
and  pretty,  the  variegated  Euonymus  radicans  is  hardy 
and  pretty,  also  the  dark-green  type;  and  a  Japan 
species,  Euonymus  nana,  has  a  fine  foliage,  which  turns 
a  rich,  purplish  red,andis  very  pretty  in  the  winter,  peep¬ 
ing  through  the  snow.  The  Andromeda  polifolia  has  a 
purple  foliage  in  winter,  and  makes  a  symmetrical  dwarf 
shrub  that  is  covered  in  the  spring  with  pinkish-white 
flowers;  all  of  these,  excepting  the  first,  are  Evergreens. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  give  a  list  of  desirable  flowering 
shrubs,  they  are  so  numerous,  and  many  of  them  have 
already  been  described  in  my  article  upon  “  Native 
Shrubs,”  in  the  February  number  of  this  magazine,  but 
be  careful  to  select  only  those  that  are  neat  in  habit  and 
do  not  require  much  trimming  to  keep  them  in  good.form. 
The  trees  and  shrubs  I  have  spoken  of  are  only  given 
as  illustrations  of  the  classes  they  represent,  as  there  is 
a  great  variety  from  which  to  choose. 


The  arrangement  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  is  intimately 
connected  with  their  selection,  and  must  be  considered 
first  or  at  the  same  time.  Decide  where  you  will 
place  your  groups,  and  the  single  specimens;  in  arrang¬ 
ing  these,  keep  in  mind  that  it  is  best  to  secure  the 
longest  stretches  of  lawn  in  the  outlooks  not  neces¬ 
sarily  bare  of  trees,  for  it  may  be  seen  through  the 
openings  between  groups  of  trees  or  single  specimens. 
There  are  also  views  that  are  objectionable,  and 
others  that  are  pleasing;  the  first  are  to  be  bidden,  and 
the  latter  are  to  be  left  open.  All  these  things  must 
be  considered  in  the  arrangement,  and  where  an 
objectionable  view  is  to  be  cut  off,  the  larger  Ever¬ 
greens  can  be  planted  on  the  outskirts  of  the  ground, 
if  there  is  room  for  them  to  spread.  Groups  and 
borders  of  small  trees  and  shrubs  may  be  placed  in 
the  parts  of  the  grounds  where  they  are  wanted, 
and  will  not  interfere  with  the  views.  They  should 
be  selected  and  planted  so  that  they  will  gradu¬ 
ally  diminish  in  size,  from  the  larger  in  the  centre  or 
on  to  the  back  to  the  dwarf  varieties  on  the  edge;  care 
should  also  be  taken  in  the  selection  to  have  different 
colored  flowers  or  fine  foliage  represented  all  the 
season. 

In  planting  do  not  be  confined  to  regular  figures  or 
straight  lines;  it  is  prettier  to  have  irregular  outlines 
with  projecting  points  and  deep  bays;  and  in  planting  in 
after  years,  plant  at  thepoints  rather  than  in  the  depres¬ 
sions.  Fine  single  specimens  of  rare  trees’and  shrubs 
maybe  dotted  here  and  there  on  the  edges  of  the  lawns, 
where  there  is  room;  a  handsome  shade  tree  may  be 
planted  near  the  porches  or  windows,  where  shade  is 
wanted. 

Climbers  should  also  be  used  freely  on  the  house  for 
shade  and  ornament.  Nothing  will  so  well  conceal  the 
bare  appearance  of  a  house,  or  give  it  a  more  cozy  look 
than  a  good  variety  of  climbers  in  abundance.  One  may 
have  fine  flowers  or  foliage,  according  as  he  may  select; 
they  can  be  placed  on  movable  trellises,  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  repairs  on  the  house. 

Be  careful  not  to  plant  too  many  trees.  Shrubs  can 
be  kept  in  place  by  trimming,  but  large  trees  will  injure 
each  other  if  planted  too  thick.  Evergreen  may  be 
intermixed  with  the  shrubs,  if  placed  where  they  will 
not  be  much  shaded;  or  you  may  make  Evergreen 
groups,  with  a  fine  specimen  in  the  centre  and  smaller 
kinds  on  the  outside,  that  will  be  very  attractive  and 
ornamental.  Very  pretty  permanent  foliage  beds 
may  be  made  with  the  dwarf-colored  varieties  if 
they  are  planted  close  together  and  sheared.  The 
Yucca  filamentosa,  or  Adam’s  Needle,  is  valuable 
for  an  ornamental  bed.  It  is  always  hardy,  always 
green,  and  a  magnificent  object  when  in  full  bloom. 

Ornamental  flower  and  foliage-beds  made  up  of 
greenhouse  plants  should  not  be  attempted,  unless  un¬ 
der  the  charge  of  one  who  has  had  experience  in  such 
work.  Most  florists  who  grow  these  plants  can  do  the 
work  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Such  beds  are  showy 
during  their  short  season,  but  they  are  killed  by  the 
first  frost,  and  from  that  time  until  the  next  June  or 
July,  when  the  beds  are  not  covered  with  snow,  they  are 
bare  and  homely.  There  is  not  one-half  the  satis¬ 
faction  to  be  derived  from  them  as  there  is  from  a 
well-selected  border  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  which 
should  be  in  every  garden  in  some  pretty  spot  away 
from  the  roots  of  large  trees,  and  not  too  much  exposed 
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to  public  view,  for,  as  a  general  rule,  a  hardy  plant 
border  is  not  showy. 

A  collection  of  one  hundred  plants  will  furnish  flow¬ 
ers  of  all  colors  from  earliest  spring  to  latest  fall. 
There  is  always  something  new,  and  you  can  always 
And  plenty  of  flowers  to  decorate  your  rooms  or  make 
a  bouquet. 

The  question  will  be  asked,  Where  these  trees  and 
plants  spoken  of  can  be  obtained  ?  They  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  of  nearly  all  large  nurserymen  who  grow  orna¬ 
mental  trees  and  shrubs,  and  it  will  be  found  always 
more  satisfactory  to  deal  directly  with  the  nurseryman 
himself. 

After  your  place  is  made  it  must  be  taken  care  of.  If 
it  is  attractive  to  yourself  and  friends,  it  will  be  a 
pleasure  to  keep  it  so,  and  the  work  will  not  be  a 
drudgery.  The  lawns  should  be  mowed  at  least  once  a 
week,  when  the  grass  is  growing  vigorously;  the  weeds 


should  not  be  allowed  in  the  beds,  drives  and  walks,  and 
the  trees  and  shrubs  kept  in  good  shape  by  trimming. 
Trees,  when  young,’  should  be  trimmed  into  the  shapes 
you  want  them  to  grow,  after  that  is  established  they 
will  require  little  care.  Most  Evergreens  do  not  require 
much  trimming,  but  they  should  not  be  allowed 
to  become  unshapely.  The  Retinisporas  spoken  of 
should  be  trimmed  some  every  year  to  keep  the  foliage 
compact  on  the  outside. 

Many  shrubs  should  be  cut  vigorously,  to  keep  them 
in  shape,  either  after  they  are  done  growing  in  the  fall, 
or  before  they  begin  in  the  spring;  they  can  be  shaped 
more  or  less  in  the  summer,  while  they  are  growing,  by 
pinching  off  the  young  branches.  If  a  shrub  is  awk- 
wark  and  ungainly,  cut  it  nearly  to  the  ground;  it  will 
throw  up  vigorous  shoots,  and  make  a  good-shaped 
planh 

Reading,  Mass.  "WARREN  H.  MANNING, 


THE  TURBINATE  BELL-FLOWER. 

(Campanula  Turbinata). 


This  pretty  Bell-flower  illustrates  in  a  pleasing  man¬ 
ner  the  prevailing  difference  between  the  flowers  of  the 
mountain  and  those  of  the  plain.  The  rambling  botanist 
of  large  experience  can  tell  us  in  a  moment  the  kind  of 
country  whence  a  plant  has  been  derived,  even  if  he 
cannot  name  the  country  or  the  plant  offhand.  When 
he  finds  the  leaves  small  and  in  a  compact  tuft,  and  the 
flowers  large  and  somewhat  prominently  displayed,  he 
will  declare  it  to  be  a  plant  of  the  mountains,  accus¬ 
tomed  to  a  strong  light,  to  frost  and  snow,  and  keen 
breezes.  The  plants  of  the  valley  are  by  comparison 
large  and  leafy,  with  flowers  less  conspicuous;  and 
however  beautiful,  as  many  of  them  are,  they  lack  the 
tufty,  closely-packed,  pin-cushion  growth,  and  brilliant 
colors  of  the  true  mountain  flower.  This  Bell-flower 
may  be  compared  with  the  average  of  garden  Campan¬ 
ulas  advantageously  for  purposes  of  instruction.  We 
find  no  tall  stem,  no  free  leafy  growth,  and  no  drawn- 
out  spike  of  flowers.  The  whole  thing  is,  as  one  may 
say,  in  a  nutshell,  for  the  mountain  plant  cannot  afford 
to  make  a  tall  stem  and  to  develop  its  flowers  slowly. 
Its  conditions  of  life  are  unfavorable  to  the  development 
of  abundant  material;  it  must  make  the  very  most  of 
a  short  summer  with  a  pure  strong  light,  and  many 
sudden  transitions  from  extreme  heat  to  extreme  cold. 
Do  you  know  how  the  sunshine  roasts  one  at  Ynidday  in 
many  a  flowery  spot  on  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees? 
And  do  you  know  how,  in  the  very  height  of  the  sum¬ 
mer,  the  night  frost  is  often  keen  enough  to  make  the 
herbage  crackle  beneath  the  feet  of  the  late  wanderer, 
as  also  of  the  early  riser?  The  Alpine  flowers  have  to 
live  through  such  extreme  conditions;  and  if  they  do 
not  ripen  their  seeds  and  scatter  them  quickly  their  race 
must  soon  come  to  an  end.  Therefore,  they  have  not 
time  to  grow  tall  and  leafy  and  luxurious;  they  hug 
down  close  to  the  ground  to  escape  the  keen  wind,  and 
concentrated  life  is  of  more  importance  to  them  than  a 
luxurious  display  of  delicate  green  garments. 

The  Turbinate  Campanula  is  a  native  of  the  Carpa¬ 
thian  Mountains  and  Transylvania,  and  when  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  garden  is  essentially  a  rock  plant,  requiring 
a  dry,  sunny  position,  and  a  light,  deep,  well-drained 


soil.  It  is  at  once  beautiful  and  interesting,  the  small¬ 
ness  of  the  leaves  and  the  largeness  of  the  flowers  ren¬ 
dering  it  conspicuous;  while  the  fine  blue  purple  color 
and  bold  cup  shaped  form  of  the  flowers  compel  atten¬ 
tion  to  detail.  It  may  be  grown  in  the  common  border 
where  the  conditions  are  favorable,  the  soil  being  sandy 
and  the  situation  open,  when  it  forms  large  leafy 
tufts,  from  which  the  flowers  rise  freely  during  the 
summer. 

■  As  rock  plants  the  smaller  Campanulas  have  especial 
claims  on  our  attention.  The  following  will  gratify  the 
collector  of  such  things:  C.  alpina ,  a  silky  or  woolly 
little  herb,  bearing  a  loose  pyramid  of  deep  blue  flowers; 
C.  ccespitosi,  very  dwarf  and  tufty,  the  flowers  deep 
blue;  C.  carpatica,  a  very  fine  rock  and  border  plant, 
well  known  for  its  neat  cushion-like  growth  and  lovely 
flowers,  which  are  blue  or  white,  or  combining  both 
colors — this  will  thrive  in  almost  any  border;  C.  gar~ 
ganica,  somewhat  like  the  last,  but  more  inclined  to  run, 
and  the  flowers  are  expanded,  and  have  white  centres; 
C.  hederacea,  an  exquisite  gem,  creeping,  with  small, 
ivy-like  leaves  and  bluish-purple  flowers,  a  bog  plant, 
very  plentiful  in  the  southern  counties  on  marshy,  un¬ 
cultivated  lands,  the  companion  commonly  of  the 
beautiful  Buck-Bean  ( Menyantlxes  trifoliata);  C.  fso- 
pliylla,  a  handsome  dwarf  plant  with  pale-blue  flowers, 
it  requires  a  limestone  soil  and  is  a  good  plant  for  a  wall 
or  ruin;  O.  Raineri,  very  dwarf  and  pretty,  the  flowers 
blue,  the  plant  adapted  for  either  rockery  or  border  in 
well-drained  sandy  soil;  C.  rotundifolia,  the  well-known 
“  Harebell"”  of  the  hedgerow  and  the  mountain.  It  is 
a  good  garden  plant,  adapted  for  rockery  or  border  in 
any  light  soil,  and  there  are  three  or  four  distinct  va¬ 
rieties  in  cultivation. 

Having  Campanulas  in  general  for  a  moment  before 
us,  we  must  embrace  the  opportunity  to  mention  two 
very  fine  species,  which  are  usually  ranged  in  the  genus 
Platycodon.  Number  one  is  Campanula  or  ( Platycodon ) 
autumnalis,  a  handsome  perennial  plant,  rising  a  foot 
and  a  half  high,  bearing  in  the  autumn  bold  panicles  of 
brilliant  blue,  white,  lilac,  and  dove-colored  flowers — 
for  there  are  several  varieties,  and  some  of  them  are 
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double.  The  other  is  Campanula  (or  Platycodon)  grand- 
iflora,  a  more  robust  plant  than  the  last,  and  bearing 
larger  flowers  earlier  in  the  season,  although  they  often 
flower  together  in  the  late  summer  months.  This  pro¬ 
duces  very  large  glossy  flowers  that  are  exceedingly 


beautiful.  These  are  raised  from  seed  or  by  division  of 
the  roots.  We  have  always  grown  them  in  pots,  as 
companion  plants  to  the  noble  chimney  Campanula 
(C.  pyramidalis),  and  have  been  well  rewarded  for  the 
trouble. — Hibberd's  “  Familiar  Garden  Flowers." 


Little  Gem  Moss-Rose. 


BUTTON-HOLE  FLOWERS. 


Now  that  button-hole  flowers  are  “  at  the  top  of  the 
tree,”  there  is  a  prospect  of  popularity  for  many  little 
things  that  have  hitherto  run  through  the  net  into  the 
vast  void  where  little  fishes  are  allowed  to  go  because 
they  are  little.  The  double  Zonals  have  made  them¬ 
selves  a  place  very  much  by  their  button-hole  virtues; 
the  double  as  well  as  the  single  Bouvardias  are  in  de¬ 
mand  for  minor  as  well  as  major  decorations;  and  the 
Pompon  Centifolia  and  Lawrence  Roses  offer  them¬ 
selves  for  the  honorable  competition.  Messrs.  W. 
Paul  &  Son,  of  Waltham  Cross,  Herts,  introduced  in 


their  “  Rose  Annual”  a  very  beautiful  miniature  Moss 
Rose  named  Little  Gem,  the  illustration  of  which  indi¬ 
cates  the  appropriateness  of  the  name.  The  plant  is 
healthy,  free  growing,  and  flowers  abundantly.  The 
flowers  are  ranunculus-shaped,  very  double,  of  a  rich 
crimson  color,  much  mossed  on  the  calyx  and  peduncle. 
The  good  old  De^  Meaux,  both  in  its  smooth  and  mossed 
state,  is  of  great  service  for  button-holes;  the  Austrian 
Roses  are  of  value  for  the  same  purpose;  the  sm'aller 
Polyantha  Roses  are  acceptable,  and  amongst  the  Teas 
are  many  sweet  little  gems. — Gardener's  Magazine. 


HARDY  EVERGREEN  TREES. 


By  the  enterprise  of  amateurs  and  nurserymen  there 
have  been  introduced  from  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa  a 
collection  of  trees  which  now  beautify  many  homes  in 
this  country.  The  lack  of  the  knowledge  required  to 
select  those  adapted  to  our  northern  climate;  I  think, 
has  discouraged  a  more  general  planting  of '  rare  and 
beautiful  trees.  Esperience  has  shown  us  that  a  se¬ 
lection  may  be  made,  embracing  specimens  from  nearly 
all  parts  of  the  world,  that  prove  hardy  north  of  the 
latitude  of  New  York  city.  I  would  call  attention  to 
the  following,  which  have  proved  hardy  with  me: 

Abies,  the  Spruce. — Abies  Alcocquiana,  from  Spain,  a 
remarkably  beautiful  tree,  very  compact,  conical 
growth,  foliage  pale-green,  silvery  underneath,  some 
of  the  branches  growing  upright  show  the  beautiful 
variegated  foliage,  of  silver  and  green,  which  makes 
this  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Evergreen  trees  known. 

Abies  polita,  a  rare  and  beautiful  tree  from  Japan. 
Its  habit  of  growth  is  upright  and  compact,  and  has 
rigid,  sharply-pointed  leaves  of  a  charming  green  color, 
very  distinct. 

Abies  pungens,  known  also  as  Abies  Parryana,  and 
Abies  Engelmanii,  Colorado  Blue  Spruce,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  Spruce  family. 

Abies  orientalis. — This  fine  Evergreen  tree  is  from  the 
coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  Remarkable  for  its  graceful 
habit,  branches  slender,  thickly  covered  with  short, 
deep-green  leaves;  distinct  and  beautiful. 

Abies  obovata,  from  the  mountains  of  northern  Eu¬ 
rope.  This  beautiful  conifer  is  slender  in  all  its  parts, 
its  branches  well  covered  with  short,  bright-green 
leaves;  it  is  exceedingly  handsome. 

The  following  are  varieties,  and  different  forms  of 
Abies  exeelsa : 

Abies  exeelsa  aurea,  a  choice  variety  of  dwarf,  com¬ 
pact  habit,  strongly  marked  with  gold. 

Abies  finedonensis,  a  striking  variety  of  dwarf,  com¬ 
pact  habit;  leaves  on  the  upper  side  of  shoots,  straw 
color,  changing  to  a  bronze  in  autumn;  a  novelty  of 
merit. 

Abies  columnens. — This  variety  is  as  upright  as  the 
Lombardy  Poplar;  very  distinct  and  handsome. 

Abies  conica,  a  beautiful,  cone-shaped  variety,  very 
dense  in  its  growth  and  distinct. 

Abies  Cranstoni,  a  distinct  dwarf  variety,  compact. 
The  leaves  are  short  and  of  a  very  bright-green  color. 

Abies  elegans. — Dwarf,  conical  in  shape;  leaves  of  a 
bright-green  color,  compact  and  beautiful. 

Abies  numalis. — Distinct  and  fine;  a  bushy  variety  of 
much  beauty. 

Abies  sitehensis. — An  upright,  tall-growing  tree, 
quite  compact,  and  of  a  lively-green  color;  very  dis¬ 
tinct. 

Abies  inverta. — A  very  remarkable  weeping  variety. 
The  branches  are  numerous  and  drop  directly  to  the 
ground;  a  very  elegant  ornamental  tree. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  the  weeping  Abies  exeelsa, 
one  the  Wales  weeping;  the  branches  of  this  are  more 
horizontal  and  of  much  stronger  growth.  I  think 
Abies  inverta  much  the  better. 


Abies  monstrosa. — This  is  a  great  novelty.  The 
growth  is  upright,  consisting  of  a  stem,  occasionally 
throwing  out  an  arm,  from  one  to  three  feet,  without 
lateral  branches.  These  branches,  or  arms,  are  well 
covered  with  short  leaves  of  a  very  bright  color;  a 
curiosity. 

Abies  pygmeea. — This  beautiful  little  evergreen  tree  is 
the  smallest  form  known,  pyramidal  in  habit,  growing 
about  one  foot  high. 

Abies  pumila. — A  choice,  very  dwarf  variety,  a  com¬ 
plete  evergreen  cushion.  It  seldom  grows  more  than  a 
foot  high,  and  spreads  two  to  three  feet  wide;  very 
beautiful  in  its  form. 

Abies  Gregoriana. — A  dwarf  hemispherical  form, very 
dense,  and  effective  for  ornamenting.  A  choice  variety. 

Abies  Romenti. — Of  quite  recent  introduction.  A 
beautiful,  compact  cone  of  Evergreen.  * 

Abies  Dumotti. — A  variety  of  Abies  nigra.  A  dwarf, 
compact  variety,  with  blush-green  leaves,  distinct  and 
very  beautiful. 

Picea,  the  Silver-Fir. — Piceacephalonica.  A  native  of 
Europe.  A  very  remarkable  and  beautiful  variety. 
Leaves  silvery  and  dagger-shaped,  with  a  sharp  spur  on 
the  point.  The  tree  is  a  strong  grower,  inclining  to  a 
globular  shape.  A  very  choice  tree. 

Picea  nobilis. — From  Northern  California.  An  elegant 
tree;  branches  well  covered  with  a  blush-green  foliage. 
Very  ornamental. 

Picea  eelicica, — From  the  mountains  of  Asia  Minor, 
An  elegant,  compact-growing  tree,  foliage  silvery -green; 
soft,  delicate,  lovely  in  color.  A  distinct  and  interesting 
species. 

Picea  Nordmanniana. — This  grand  tree  from  the  Cri¬ 
mean  mountains,  so  well  known  and  so  much  admired, 
needs  no  description  from  me. 

Picea  Hudsonica,  from  Hudson  Bay,  is  one  of  the 
most  charming  dwarf  Silver- Firs  known,  scarcely 
ever  growing  more  than  two  feet  high.  The  bluish- 
green  foliage,  silver  underneath,  is  very  remarkable  and 
effective. 

Picea  Numidica . — A  native  of  Mt.  Atlas,  in  Algeria. 
This  resembles  Picea  Pinsapo,  a  lovely  tree,  which  is  not 
hardy  in  this  latitude..  Numidica  is  perfectly  hardy.  A 
beautiful  new  species.  A  compact,  conical  tree,  with 
the  branches  in  whorls.  Foliage  a  beautiful,  glossy 
green. 

Picea  Regina  Amelia. — Lately  introduced.  A  distinct 
and  elegant  tree,  in  appearance  much  like  Pinsapo. 
The  branches  are  thickly  covered  with  stiff,  sharp- 
pointed,  glaucous  green  leaves.  Very  choice. 

Picea  pectinata  pendula.  —I  know  of  no  other  Ever¬ 
green  so  curious  and  beautiful  as  this.  Compact  form, 
branches  curving  regularly  and  closely  to  the  body 
right  to  the  ground.  The  glaucous,  green  foliage  gives 
a  perfect  finish  to  this  elegant  tree. 

Picea  amabilis. — Lovely  Silver-Fir,  thought  to  be  a 
variety  of  Picea  nobilis;  it  seems  to  me  distinct,  and  a 
vei-y  interesting  Silver-Fir. 

Picea  pichta,  from  Siberia.  A  medium-sized  tree.  The 
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leaves  of  this  Silver-Fir  are  a  dark-green,  very  soft  and 
rich,  a  choice  variety. 

Picea  Gordoniana,  from  Japan.  It  resembles  Picea 
firma,  but  the  leaf  is  smaller,  and  with  one  more  hardy, 
compact  and  pyramidal.  A  distinct  and  interesting 
tree. 

Abies  Canadensis. — Abies  Canadensis  Macrophylla,  a 
variety  of  our  native  Hemlock,  the  leaves  of  which  are 
large,  a  lovely  dark-green.  A  dwarf  grower,  very  com¬ 
pact,  picturesque  and  valuable. 

Abies  Canadensis  Sargentii. — This  is  a  choice  novelty. 


A  dwarf  permanent  weeping  habit  like  an  Evergreen 
fountain.  For  the  lawn  this  is  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  of  Evergreens. 

Abies  Mertensiano. — A  Japan  variety  of  Abies  Can¬ 
adensis,  very  beautiful,  but  in  this  latitude  tender,  and 
quite  worthless.  There  are  many  other  varieties  of 
Abies  and  Piceas,  many  of  them  sports  from  well- 
known  Spruces,  but  not  having  tested  them,  I  cannot 
estimate  their  value  for  ornamental  planting. 

W.  S.  Carpenter. 

Harrison.  N.  Y. 


THE  DEW-DROP  AND  THE  ROSE. 


Rose  in  the  moonshine  lay  quietly 
sleeping, 

Where  zephyrs  were  timidly  creep¬ 
ing,  creeping; 

A  dew-drop  crept  silently  into  its 
breast 

Without  waking  the  Rose  from  its 
moonlight  rest. 

When  morning  dawned,  the  Rose 
was  waking, 

While  glimmering  leaves  were 
shaking,  shaking, 

And  finding  a  dew-drop  so  near 
to  her  heart, 

She  prayed  he  would  ne'er  from 
her  bosom  depart; 

She  folded  him  close  in  the  warmth 
of  her  love, 

As  the  wings  of  the  mother  fold 
round  a  young  dove. 

The  morning  was  dawning,  the 
Rose  was  waking, 

And  rustling  leaves  were  shaking, 
shaking; 


The  gleams  of  the  sun  came  slyly  glancing 
Where  leaves  on  the  branches  were  dancing,  dancing; 
And  on  the  green  Moss  where  the  Rose  had  been  sleeping, 
The  golden  glances  came  peeping,  peeping. 

The  Rose  felt  a  joy  in  her  fragrant  breast, 

When  she  saw  her  loved  dew-drop  still  lying  at  rest. 
But  while  she  was  watching  her  loved  one’s  eye, 

He  dissolved  as  a  dream  and  soared  up  to  the  sky; 

The  sorrowful  Rose  hung  her  head  in  weeping, 

While  the  dew-drop  went  upward  creeping,  creeping. 

So  the  morning  of  life  may  have  blessings  to  cheer  it. 
And  love,  like  the  dew,  gem  the  blossoming  heart; 
Though  the  joy  of  a  life  may  be  gathering  near  it, 

That  joy,  like  the  dew-drop,  soon,  soon,  must  depart. 
But  still  ’tis  for  ever  a  sweet  consolation, 

If  that  which  we  cherish  pertains  to  the  sky ; 

For  the  fond  hope  is  left  in  our  gloomy  probation, 

That  the  dew-drop  we  cherished  still  sparkles  on  high. 

There  are  gardens  above  where  the  spirits  we  love 
Will  be  taken  like  dews  from  the  Roses  of  this; 
Where  naught  can  destroy,  they  wake  in  their  joy. 

To  dwell  peacefully  ever  in  regions  of  bliss. 

So  to  heavenly  hopes  we  may  gladly  be  waking, 

Though  the  heart,  in  its  sorrow,  is  breaking,  breaking. 

— Amateur's  Rose  Book. 


FERNS  IN  THE  GARDEN. 


Ferns  grow  splendidly  at  the  base  of  a  north-facing 
wall  or  fence,  though  a  cool,  somewhat  shaded,  spot 
anywhere  else  in  the  garden  will  do  for  them.  A  clump 
of  them  may  be  made  under  the  thin  shade  of  trees. 
They  delight  in  loose,  open  soil,  particularly  near  the 
surface.  Old  chip  dirt,  leaf-mold,  wood  soil,  or  decom¬ 
posed  peaty  stuff,  in  fact  most  anything  through  which 
their  roots  can  wander  easily,  will  do  for  them. 
Ferns  are  not  only  pretty  in  themselves,  but  very  useful 
in  affording  “greens”  for  bouquets.  Asplenium  au- 
gustifolium,  the  Hart’s-tongue  Fern  ( Scolopendrium ),  the 
Woodsias,  Maiden-hair  ( Adiantum  pedatum),  Aspidium 
acrostichoides  (the  best  of  all  especially  for  winter  *use), 
and  the  common  polypody  are  among  the  most  useful 
for  cutting  Fern.  But  if  a  mass  of  Ferns  is  the  object 


in  view  there  is  a  host  of  others  that  will  grow  faster, 
spread  further,  and  make  a  bigger  show.  For  instance 
Aspidium  goldianum  and  the  varieties  of  spinulosum 
and  cristatum,  and  the  lesser,  but  more  wandering 
Thelypteris  and  noveboracense;  the  Ostrich-Fern  ( Struth - 
iopteris),  one  of  the  largest  and  handsomest  that  grows; 
the  Flowering-Ferns  ( Osmunda ) ;  the  Lady-Fern,  the 
Chain-Ferns  and  the  pretty  little  Beech-Ferns. 

As  the  greater  Ferns  are  apt  to  extend  and  spread 
over  and  smother  the  lesser  ones,  they  should  be  planted 
in  the  back  ground  or  next  the  wall  and  kept  there  by 
rooting  up  and  cutting  off  every  encroaching  sprout. 
So  ‘troublesome  are  the  Ostrich- Ferns,  Asplenium  nov¬ 
eboracense,  Dicksonia  punctilobula  and  some  others  in 
spreading  “  all  over,”  that  it  may  be  desirable  to  grow 
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them  in  odd  corners  by  themselves  or  among  the 
bushes. 

Indeed,  for  common  Ferns  a  rough  shrubbery  bed  is 
a  very  good  home.  Ferns  very  much  dislike  a  bare 
earth  patch  to  grow  in,  but  delight  in  a  mossy  sod.  A 
good  substitute  for  this  sod  is  a  thick  mulching  of  half 
rotted  leaves,  a  layer  of  swamp  Moss,  or  their  own  old 
grounds  around  them.  But  why  use  these  when  a  living 
sod  will  answer  just  as  well  and  appear  far  prettier  r ' 
Among  your  Ferns  plant  rods  of  Cornel,  handfulls  of 
Dutchman’s  Breeches,  mats  of  wood  Anemones,  Part¬ 
ridge-berry,  Starflower,  Gold-thread,  False  Soloman’s 
Seal  and  similar  little  plants,  and  let  them  all  run  wild 
together,  and  you  will  have  a  much  prettier  fernery 
than  had  you  used  Ferns  alone.  And  to  make  the  mass 
more  natural,  varied  and  interesting,  you  may  add  the 
hardy  Orchids,  Cardinal-flower,  Bloodroot,  Trilliums, 
the  lesser  Lilies,  and  other  showy  flowers. 

But  where  can  you  get  these  Ferns?  Go  into  the 


woods  and  meadows,  dig  them  up  by  the  basketful  or 
wagon-load,  and  fetch  them  home.  Take  big  sods  of 
earth  and  plenty  roots  with  them,  and  after  planting 
them  give  them  lots  of  water  then  and  occasionally 
during  the  next  summer,  if  it  be  dry. 

Of  course  there  are  lots  of  foreign  Ferns,  but  few  of 
them  are  much  prettier  than  our  own  wild  ones;  and 
there  are  hundreds  of  garden  varieties  of  hardy  Ferns 
and'  which  have  frilled,  crimped,  tasselled  or  crested 
fronds.  There  are  also  many  native  and  foreign  Ferns 
too  small  of  themselves,  or  particular  in  their  habits  or 
tastes,  to  rough  it  in  a  common  garden;  let  specialists 
and  those  who  have  time  and  means  to  attend  to  them 
and  satisfy  their  whims  grow  them.  I  would  advise 
the  amateur  to  begin  with  those  sorts  that  will  grow 
anyhow;  then,  if  successful,  and  his  inclination  lead 
him  to  further  experiment,  there  is  material  enough  for 
him  to  work  with.  Wm.  Falconer. 


A  MARCH  DAY  IN  FLORIDA. 


It  is  early  in  March.  I  have  looked  at  my  almanac, 
and  it  says  for  to-day,  “High  winds,  followed  by  freez¬ 
ing  weather  and  light  fall  of  snow;”  but,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  prediction,  I  put  on  a  muslin  dress  and 
hastened  out  on  the  veranda.  Under  the  shade  of  a 
luxuriant  Passion-vine  hangs  the  thermometer,  and 
taking  it  down  I  note  that  it  stands  at  seventy-five  de¬ 
grees.  To  be  sure,  the  ground  is  white — in  spots,  but 
it  is  only  the  snow  of  fallen  Orange-blossoms,  and  the 
myriads  still  opening  on  the  trees  are  filling  the  fresh 
morning  air  with  sweetness.  Every  tree  buzzes  like  a 
hive,  for  honey-bees  are  busily  at  work  gathering  their 
powdery  stores,  and  golden  butterflies  are  darting  here 
and  there,  undisturbed  by  any  fears  of  “freezing 
weather.” 

Out  to  my  little  garden  I  go;  yes,  the  Tomato-plants 
are  just  ready  to  bloom,  the  Lettuce  and  Egg-plant  are 
coming  up,  and  bending,  I  pull  a  handful  of  scarlet 
Radishes  to  grace  our  breakfast  table. 

We  eat  the  meal  with  the  dining-room  windows  wide 
open,  and  the  song  of  the  birds  mingling  with  our  own 
busy  chatter;  a  simple  meal  enough— a  few  fresh-laid 
Eggs  on  delicate  rounds  of  toast,  fragrant  Coffee,  light 
Graham  Muffins,  the  aforesaid  Radishes,  and  a  comb  of 
golden  Honey  for  all  who  may  possess  a  “sweet 
tooth.” 

After  breakfast,  when  the  household  duties  are  over, 
I  spend  an  hour  over  my  plants  and  in  trimming  up 
some  young  Bananas,  which  the  severe  January  weather 
had  singed  somewhat;  then,  with  my  sewing-basket,  I 
start  for  a  pleasant,  shady  spot  in  the  woods,  near  the 
house.  What  Mamma  does,  certain  small  persons  are 
sure  to  do  also,  and  soon  comes  Ivy  with  her  box  of 
patchwork,  and  the  little  one  witfi  playthings,  to  join 
me.  Immense  Pine  trees  surround  us,  the  long,  gray 
Moss  hanging  in  heavy  festoons  from  trunk  and 
branches,  and  the  south  wind  sighing  through  their 
tops,  with  that  peculiar,  rushing  sound,  that  onGe  heard 
is  never  forgotten;  it  is  like  a  distant  storm — like  a 


coming  train,— but  most  of  all,  I  think,  like  the  cease¬ 
less  murmur  of  the  waves  along  a  sandy  shore.  A 
soothing,  lulling  sound,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  child¬ 
ish  voices  at  my  side,  and  the  vexatious  darn  in  the  small 
stocking  on  my  lap,  perhaps  I  should  drift  off  into 
Dreamland. 

And  so  with  busy  fingers  and  tongues,  the  morning 
passes  swiftly  away;  the  afternoon  is  given  to  other 
duties — to  writing  home  letters,  to  an  hour’s  practice 
on  the  piano,  to  curing  various  little  bumps  and  bniises,- 
and  various  small,  fractured  hearts,  and  as  the 
“lengthening  shadows  fall,”  I  betake  myself  to  my 
hammock  for  a  restful  swing. 

Here  I  find  amusement  enough  in  watching  a  tribe 
of  martins  who  are  building  under  the  eaves  of  our 
porch.  Never  did  I  see  any  living  thing  make  so  much 
talk  over  a  small  matter,  as  do  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Martin  and 
their  neighbors  !  Such  discussion's  as  to  which  is  the- 
best  corner  for  housekeeping — such  jubilees  over  a  nice 
twig,  or  piece  of  yarn — such  spites,  jealousies  and  in¬ 
dignation  meetings  !  Just  now  they  have  paid  all  their 
last,  noisy,  afternoon  call,  and  are  screaming  >  i;  i  fjw 
important  good-night  messages;  one  fellow  in  his  blue- 
black  coat,  a  little  more  daring  than  the  rest,  lights  on 
my  swaying  hammock-rope,  and  turning  his  saucy 
head  from  side  to  side,  eyes  me  curiously.  Near  by,  on 
a  graceful  Oleander  bush,  sits  a  mocking-bird,  swinging 
and  singing  as  only  such  birds  can  sing — round,  rich 
notes,  and  full  of  rollicking  fun.  How  pleased  he  is 
with  himself,  and  how  he  enjoys  his  own  powers  of 
mimicry  ! 

A  few  little  brown  quail  are  scudding  thro’  the  grass, 
and  on  a  distant  bough  sounds  the  blackbird  his  merry 
welcome,  “happy  to  see  you.” 

But  bye-and-bye  my  feathered  friends  grow  silent, 
and  the  supper-bell,  tinkling  musically,  calls  me  within 
the  lighted  house. 

A  letter  came  in  to-night’s  mail  from  the  North,  and 
in  it  our  friend  says,  “Thermometer  2  deg.  below  zero, 
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and  a  hard  snowstorm  raging.”  Laying  that  letter  on 
the  table,  I  step  out  onto  our  eastern  porch.  O  !  wonder¬ 
ful  Southern  night !  How  can  I  justly  describe  thee  ! 
The  fresh,  warm  air  caresses  me,  laden,  burdened  with 
the  fragrance  of  a  thousand  Orange  blooms.  The  moon 
is  not  yet  full,  and  yet  so  clear  is  its  radiance,  that 
ordinary  print  is  easily  read. 

The  lake  lies  quiet  under  those  silvery  beams,  as 
smooth  and  transparent  as  are  its  frozen  sisters  of  the 
North.  Deep  shadows  lie  beneath  the  Orange  trees,  and 
faintly  across  the  grove  comes  thd  sound  of  distant 
laughter  and  the  thrumming  of  a  banjo  at  a  cabin  where 
the  happy  darkies,  while  away  the  time. 

Crickets  are  chirping  in  the  grass;  a  few  strangely 
luminous  fire-flies  dart  here  and  there;  while  around  all 
and  above  all  is  that  marvelous,  subtle  sweetness  of 
blossoming  flowers. 

I  sit  for  a  long  time  alone,  drinking  it  all  in;  the 


A  WHITE 


“  Does  anyone  know  where  Jamie  Morrow  lives,  and 
what  is  the  matter  with  him  ?  He  has  not  been  here 
for  three  Sundays.” 

It  is  Miss  Montrose  who  speaks  to  her  Sunday-school 
class  in  the  mission  chapel.  A  hard-faced  set  of  little 
street  Arabs  they  are,  and  she  misses  more  than  she 
can  say  the  thin,  delicate,  white  face  and  dark  blue 
eyes  of  the  absent  boy.  There  is  silence  for  a  moment, 
as  the  scholars  nudge  each  other  and  squirm,  after  the 
manner  of  boys.  Then  one  speaks  out ; 

“Jamie’s  sick  a-bed,  and  they  live  in  the  alley  back 
of  Flagler  Street.” 

“Sick,  is  he?  O,  I’m  sorry!  what  ails  him?”  asks 
Miss  Montrose. 

“Fever,  I  guess,”  says  the  boy.  “They  have  lots  of 
fever  down  there.” 

Miss  Montrose  says  no  more,  but  looks  thoughtful. 

“Scared  of  the  fever,  I'll  bet  you  a  copper,”  whis¬ 
pers  the  boy  to  his  neighbor  and  they  both  chuckle. 

Miss  Montrose  is  n'ot  “scared  of  the  fever”  though. 
She  is  only  thinking  whether  she  shall  go  to  see  Jamie 
that  afternoon,  or  wait  until  the  next  day.  She  had 
intended  to  spend  the  afternoon  differently.  A  great 
preacher  is  to  be  at  the  church  which  she  attends,  and 
she  is  specially  anxious  to  hear  him. 

“  To-morrow  will  do,”  she  thinks  and  then  she  gives 
out  the  lesson. 

“  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do.” 

“That  isn’t  the  lesson,  teacher,”  cries  a  shrill  voice. 
“  It’s  about  going  to  see  them  that’s  sick,  and  in  prison 
and  sick.” 

“To  be  sure,”  says  Miss  Montrose,  and  turns  the 
pages,  but  somehow  the  right  and  wrong  lessons  seem 
to  fit  into  each  other  curiously. 

“  ‘  Whatsover  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy 
might.’  ‘  I  was  sick  and  ye  visited  me.’  I  will  go  this 
afternoon,”  she  decides. 

“  Dr.  M.  will  be  here  again,  or  if  not — well,  I  should 
not  enjoy  his  sermon  if  I  felt  that  I  had  neglected  a 
duty  to  hear  it.” 

So  it  comes  about  that  four  o’clock  finds  Miss  Mont¬ 


sweet,  drowsy  silence,  the  wealth  of  moonlight,  the 
intoxicating  and  delicious  odor.  In  such  times  as  these 
“speech”  may  perhaps  be  “silver.”  but  “silence  is 
golden.” 

And  yet  so  suddenly  do  mortals  descend  to  prose,  no 
sooner  are  my  ears,  my  eyes,  my  nose  refreshed  and 
delighted,  than  I  become  distinctly  aware  that  I  am 
thirsty.  So  out  to  the  big  Lemon-tree  at  the  corner  of 
the  house  I  go;  there  are  blossoms,  green  fruit  and  ripe, 
hanging  side  by  side. 

Selecting  a  large,  fine  specimen  I  repair  to  the  kitchen, 
where,  with  the  help  of  sugar  and  a  generous  chunk  of 
ice  (manufactured,  dear  friends,  in  this  tropic  land  for 
half  a  cent  a  pound),  I  brew  me  a  delicious  lemonade. 
Then  to  the  parlor,  and  with  the  goblet  by  my  side  and 
the  last  number  of  the  Floral  Cabinet  in  my  lap,  I 
read  and  sip  by  turns  until  bed-time  comes. 

Altamont,  Fla.  ■  LOUTSE. 
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rose  climbing  the  long,  dark,  dirty  stairs  which  lead  to 
the  room  where  Jamie  lives.  A  knock  at  the  door 
brings  a  woman  to  open  it,  a  thin,  fragile-looking  crea¬ 
ture,  with  Jamie’s  dark  blue  eyes,  looking  out  of  a  face 
which  might  once  have  been  delicate  and  pretty,  but  is 
now  only  sickly  and  haggard.  A  brown  calico  dress, 
worn  without  collar  or  cuffs,  slip-shod  shoes,  rough 
untidy  hair — such  is  the  picture  which  Miss  Montrose 
sees. 

“Does  Jamie  Morrow  live  here?”  she  asks. 

“Live?”  says  the  woman,  in  a  voice  which  may  be 
surly  or  may  be  only  sad.  “  If  you  can  call  it  living  he 
does,  but  it’s  more  like  dying,  it  seems  to  me.” 

Then,  all  in  a  moment,  her  hands  go  up  to  her  face, 
and  the  tears  are  trickling  through  her  thin  fingers  as 
she  turns  away,  shaken  by  a  storm  of  sudden  sobs. 

It  is  a  miserable,  dark,  dirty  little  room.  The  one 
window  faces  the  South,  but  is  so  coated  with  dust  and 
dirt  that  the  sunbeams  have  long  since  given  up  the 
attempt  to  struggle  through  it.  The  floor  is  grimy,  the 
walls  battered  and  dingy,  the  furniture  covered  with 
dust  and  stains.  The  bed  is  tumbled,  but  the  bed¬ 
clothes  look  tolerably  clean,  the  only  things  which  bear 
the  trace  of  soap  and  water.  And  the  whole  room  is 
filled  with  the  miserable,  sickly,  squalid  smell  of  the 
poverty  which  is  too  much  afraid  of  losmg  an  atom  of 
heat  from  the  tiny  stove  to  admit  a  breath  of  fresh 
air. 

Upon  the  bed  lies  a  limp  little  figure,  upon  the  pillow 
a  dead-white  face  with  long  dark  lashes  lying  upon  the 
waxy,  hollow  cheek.  Jamie  was  thin  and  pale  enough 
when  Miss  Montrose  saw  him  last,  but  it  had  been  the 
perfection  of  life  and  vigor  compared  to  this. 

“What  ails  him?”  she  asks  of  the  woman,  whose 
hands  still  cover  her  pale  face. 

She  shakes  her  head,  “  Nothing,  the  doctor  says.  The 
fever  is  gone,  but  he  is  dying  for,  all  that.” 

Miss  Montrose  bends  over  him  and  speaks  his  name, 
but  the  fringed  lids  do  not  even  flutter. 

“  What  has  he  had  to  eat?”  she  asks,  sharply,  for  she 
has  had  much  experience  of  the  ways  of  the  poor. 
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The  woman  looks  at  her;  “What  do  the  likes  of  us 
have  to  eat?”  she  asks,  half  sullenly.  “He  has  had 
bread — and  tea — and- ’’ 

“O  my  boy,  my  boy!”  she  cries,  flinging  out  her 
hands  with  a  wail  of  anguish.  “The  doctor  said  he 
must  have  broth  and  beef -tea,  and  milk  and  wine,  or  he 
would  die.  Broth  and  wine  !  and  them  cut  of  slop 
shirts  !  And  he  is  dying,  my  boy,  my  only  one  !  ” 

Miss  Montrose  does  not  stop  to  console  her.  “  It  was 
the  Lord  who  sent  me  here  to-day  !  ”  she  murmurs, 
then.  “  Is  there  any  one  I  can  send  on  an  errand?  I 
want  some  one  to  go  to  a  drug-store  and  bring  me  a 
little  brandy  and  a  bottle  of  Valentine’s  beef-juice.  I 
would  rather  have  milk,  but  if  you  cannot  get  that 
bring  the  beef-juice.” 

The  mother  catches  the  money  which  she  holds  out. 

“  I  will  go,  Miss,”  she  says;  “  I  can  go  faster  than  any 
one  else.  God  bless  you  for  what  you  are  doing  this 
day !  ” 

It  is  only  starvation  that  ails  the  child,  and  under 
Miss  Montrose’s  treatment  the  breath  begins  to  pass 
more  freely  over  the  pallied  lips,  into  which  a  faint 
tinge  of  pink  has  even  crept. 

“  He  will  do,  now,”  Miss  Montrose  says,  at  last.  “  An 
hour  longer  and  I  am  afraid  it  w  mid  have  been  too  late, 
but  the  milk  and  brandy  have  saved  him.  Keep  up  the 
doses,  Mrs.  Morrow,  and  I  will  come  again  to-morrow.” 

As  she  speaks,  she  presses  a  bill  into  Mrs.  Morrow’s 
hand,  but  the  woman  recoils,  crying,  “It  is  too  much, 
Miss,  too  much.  You  have  saved  my  child,  and  how 
can  I  take  more  from  you  ?  ” 

“  You- will  take  it  to  continue  the.  work  which  I  have 
only  begun,”  says  Miss  Montrose,  softly.  “  Presently, 
he  will  require  stronger  food,  you  know,  and  you  will 
need  money  for  that.” 

Before  the  next  day  is  very  far  advanced,  Miss  Mon¬ 
trose  is  again  climbing  the  stairs  to  that  little  room. 
The  same  dirt,  the  same  foul,  polluted  air,  in  which 
linger  the  blended  smell  of  all  the  meals  which  have 
been  cooked  over  the  little  stove  for  weeks.  On  the 
bed  the  same  little  figure,  still  lying  limp  and  motion¬ 
less,  but  with  a  tinge  more  of  color  in  the  pale  face  and 
a  look  as  if  the  blue-veined  lids  might  open  sometime 
to  the  light  of  day.  As  she  stands  beside  the  bed,  the 
odor  of  the  small  bunch  of  purple  Violets  which  she 
wears  in  the  bosom  of  her  dress  floats  softly  out  upon 
the  foul  air  and  hovers  like  a  spirit  of  blessing  over  the 
little  face.  It  is  like  a  magic  touch,  for  the  thin  nos¬ 
trils  quiver,  the  fringed  lids  rise  slowly,  and  the  blue 
eyes  peer  languidly  forth.  The  pale  lips  murmur  some¬ 
thing,  and  Miss  Montrose,  bending  over  him,  catches 
the  words,  shaped  rather  than  spoken: 

“  Pretty  flowers  !  ”  • 

“Does  he  love  flowers?”  she  asks,  turning  to  Mrs. 
Morrow,  but  the  woman  shakes  her  head. 

“  How  should  I  know?”  she  says.  “You  don’t  sup¬ 
pose  flowers  ever  come  to  this  place  ?  Now,  I  think  of 
it,  though,  I  remember  that  one  day  last  summer  he 
came  in  with  a  Dandelion  in  his  hand.  It  had  found  a 
growing  place  somehow  in  the  court.  You  never  saw 
a  child  so  happy  as  he  was.  He  kept  it  in  water  until 
it  vv  as  quite  dead,  and  even  then  he  cried  as  if  his  heart 
was  broke  when  I  threw  it  away.  He’s  looked  for  them 
many  a  time  since,  but  he  never  found  one  again.” 

Miss  Montrose  says  nothing,  but  her  eyes  fill  with 
tears  as  she  lays  the  Violets  softly  in  the  thin  little  hand. 


The  lids  open  again,  and  a  faint  ghost  of  a  smile  hovers 
around  the  pallid  lips. 

Jamie  grows  stronger  day  by  day,  but  still  he  does 
nbt  gain  as  he  ought  to  do.  Nothing  interests  him;  he 
takes  no  notice  of  anything,  and  never  seems  to  care  to 
move  from  the  bed. 

“  It  is  partly  the  dreadful  air,”  thinks  Miss  Montrose, 
but  even  when  she  has  persuaded  Mrs.  Morrow  to  open 
the  window  a  very  little  way  the  condition  of  the  pa¬ 
tient  remains  unchanged. 

“You  see,  Miss,”  says  Mrs.  Morrow,  “it’s  hard  lines 
for  the  poor  little  chap,  lying  there  with  nothing  to 
amuse  him,  day  in  and  day  out.  It’s  little  enough  I 
can  make,  work  as  I  will,  and  I  can’t  spare  the  time  to 
be  talking  to  him.  If  he  had  something  to  take  an  in¬ 
terest  in,  maybe  he’d  be  better,  but  now  the  only  things 
he  seems  to  care  foi*  are  the  flowers  you  bring  him. 
That  yellow  Rose  he  kept  by  him  till  it  dropped  to 
pieces  of  its  own  richness,  and  the  Daisies  he  never 
took  his  eyes  off  till  they  faded  quite  crisp.  It’s  flowers 
that  does  him  all  the  good  in  life,  Miss,  and  isn’t  he  like 
a  flower  himself,  with  his  wee  white  face  and  his  yellow 
hair  and  his  blue  eyes  with  lashes  like  streaks  of  tar  ?  ’ 

“  I  would  bring  him  flowers  every  day  if  I  were  to  be 
here,”  says  Miss  Montrose,  thoughtfully;  “  but  I  am 
going  away  to-morrow  to  stay  a  fortnight.  I  must 
think  what  I  can  do.” 

Just  then  Miss  Montrose  drops  the  handkerchief  which 
was  tied  about  her  throat,  a  filmy  trifle  of  linen  cambric, 
covered  with  delicate  embroidery.  Mrs.  Morrow  picks 
it  up  and  returns  it  to  her,  but  her  eyes  linger  admir¬ 
ingly  upon  it. 

“  It  takes  me  back  to  the  old  days,”  she  says,  apolo¬ 
getically.  “  Long  ago,  when  I  was  little  better  than  a 
child,  I  used  to  do  such  work.  There  was  a  pretty  penny 
to  be  made  at  it  then,  but  it  has  gone  out  of  fashion 
since — worse  luck  !” 

Miss  Montrose  starts  and  seems  about  to  speak,  but 
checks  herself. 

“  Did  you  do  it  well?”  she  asks  at  last. 

“They  said  so,”  answers  Mrs.  Morrow,  modestly. 
“Wait  and  I’ll  show  you  a  bit.  It’s  in  rags  now,  or  it 
would  have  been  sold  long  ago;  but  you  can  see  the 
work,  for  all  that.” 

It  is  in  rags,  truly;  a  collar  yellow,  tumbled,  dilapi¬ 
dated,  but  Miss  Montrose  exclaims  at  the  beauty  of  the 
work,  and  casts  her  caution  to  the  winds. 

“You  are  making  slop-shirts  for  a  mere  pittance,” 
she  cries,  “when  you  can  do  such  work  as  this  !  And 
you  do  not  know  that  this  sort  of  embroidery  has  come 
up  again  and  is  all  the  rage.  I  was  just  on  my  way  to 
an  embroideress,  but  she  can  work  no  better  than  you, 
if  as  well.  You  shall  have  the  job  if  you  choose,  and  I 
will  pay  you  just  what  I  would  her.” 

As  she  speaks  she  unfolds  the  parcel  which  she  carries, 
and  Mrs.  Morrow’s  eyes  sparkle  as  they  fall  on  the  filmy 
web,  with  its  tracery  of  vines  and  tendrils  in  delicate, 
intricate  curves. 

“It  is  for  a  Yvedding present,”  says  Miss  Morrow, “and 
I  have  no  time  to  do  it  myself.  If  you  do  it  as  well  as 
that  collar  is  done,  I  can  get  you  plenty  more  of  the 
same  sort  of  work.  Now  I  must  go,  but  I  will  remem¬ 
ber  Jamie.” 

All  the  way  home  Miss  Montrose’s  thoughts  are  running 
upon  the  little  sick  boy,  pondering  what  she  can  do  to 
bring  the  light  of  life  into  the  weary,  wistful  eyes.  If 
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she  only  dared  leave  an  order  with  a  florist  to  send  him 
a  few  cut  flowers  ’every  day,  but  there  are  several  things 
to  prevent.  In  the  first  place,  cut  flowers  are  expensive, 
aud  Miss  Montrose  has  taxed  her  slender  purse  as  heavily 
as  she  dares  in  the  help  which  she  has  already  given  to 
Jamie  and  his  mother.  Besides,  she  smiles  to  think  of 
the  dismay  of  the  fashionable  florist  if  he  were  ordered 
to  send  cut  flowers  to  that  dark,  dismal,  little  room, 
with  its  miserable,  squalid  surroundings.  Before  her 
mind  is  half  made  up  her  own  room  is  reached,  and  at 
the  sight  of  her  own  little  flower-stand,  a  thought 
strikes  her.  A  growing  plant?  Yes,  that  might  do, 
and  it  need  cost  her  nothing  for  she  can  send  one  of  her 
own,  but  which  ?'  She  goes  over  them  one  by  one,  all 
the  floral  darlings  which  she  has  tended  so  carefully 
during  the  winter.  This  Tea  Rose  laden  with  its  heavy, 
salmon-tinted  buds  ?  No,  they  could  never  take  care  of 
it  and  it  would  be  devoured  by  aphides.  This  Carna¬ 
tion,  with  its  crimson -veined,  creamy  petals?  No,  the 
same  objection  applies  to  that.  This  Quaker-hued 
Heliotrope,  with  its  rich,  velvety  fragrance,  or  the  box 
of  Mignonette,  with  its  spikes  of  fragrant  bloom?  No, 
that  dismal  room  needs  something  bright  and  gay.  This 
scarlet  Geranium,  this  or  that  other  one  with  its  masses 
of  rosy  blossoms?  No,  both  are  too  large.  It  must  be 
something  fragrant,  yet  not  too  overpoweringly  sweet, 
something  bright  and  cheerful  in  color,  something  easy 
to  care  for  and  lift  about.  What  is  there  that  fulfills 
all  these  conditions?  As  if  in  answer  to  her  question  a 
slanting  ray  of  sunlight  strikes  across  a  rustic  bracket, 
bringing  out  a  sudden  gleam  of  ruby-colored  splendor. 

Miss  Montrose  is  quite  alone  in  the  world  now,  but  it 
was  not  always  so.  It  is  not  so  very  long  since  she  too 
had  a  happy  home,  a  father  and  mother — yes,  and  an¬ 
other,  dearer,  perhaps,  than  all,  though  the  tie  between 
them  was  one  of  feeling  only.  No  words  had  been 
spoken  which  could  give  her  a  claim  upon  him  when 
troubles  came.  He  was  only  a  young  student,  she 
scarcely  more  than  a  school-girl,  when  he  had  left  her 
to  finish  his  studies  in  Heidelberg. 

“You  will  not  forget  me,  Nina?  And — and — when  I 
come  back  I  shall  have  more  to  ask  you.  They  say  we 
are  both  too  young  yet.  All  I  dare  ask  of  you  is  to  re¬ 
member  and  wait.” 

That  was  all  that  had  passed  between  them,  and 
though  the  faltering  voice  and  the  yearning  eyes 
spoke  another  and  deeper  language,  yet  now,  when 
troubles  came  thick  and  fast,  could  she  take  for  granted 
what  had  never  been  put  into  words?  Father  and 
mother  are  both  dead  now,  the  home  broken. up,  and 
Nina  Montrose  is  left  to  eke  out  her  tiny  income  by 
giving  music  lessons.  And  so  from  that  day — two 
years  ago  now,  to  this — no  word  has  ever  come  to  her 
from  distant  Heidelberg,  perhaps  because  no  word 
from  her  has  ever  traveled  thither  to  tell  what  had 
befallen. 

It^is  a  simple  object  which  has  recalled  this  flood  of 
old  memories,  just  a  ruby-colored  Hyacinth  glass,  across 
which  a  slanting  ray  of  sunlight  strikes,  bringing  out 
the  brilliant,  glowing  tints,  as  fresh  and  fadeless  as 
those  memories.  But  it  is  not  for  nothing  that  Miss 
Montrose  has  been  living  a  busy,  practical  life  for  the 
last  two  years,  or  so  she  thinks  as  she  looks  at  the  vase. 
At  two-and-twenty  it  is  time  to  have  done  with  dream¬ 
ing.  Yet  how  well  she  remembers  the  day  when  it  was 
brought  to  her,  with  one  white  Hyacinth  shooting 


straight  and  fair  from  its  ruby-colored  vase.  A  white 
Hyacinth?  Surely  the  very  thing  for  the  sick  boy. 
The  purity  and  fragrance  of  the  flower,  the  vivid  color¬ 
ing  of  the  vase  which  holds  it,  are  just  wbat  she  has 
been  seeking.  But  can  she  do  it  ?  Can  she  span  the 
fragile  thing  around  which  such  precious  memories 
cluster?  Her  face  grows  wistful,  her  eyes  dreamy 'as 
she  looks  at  it.  Then,  with  an  impatient  shake  of  her 
shoulders,  she  dismisses  such  sentimental  fancies  and 
takes  down  the  vase  which — is  it  from  habit  or  from 
memory  ?— for  three  years  has  never  been  without  its 
white  Hyacinth.  The  flower  is  near  blooming  now;  the 
tall,  straight  stem  shoots  up  from  amidst  its  arrowy 
leaves,  but  the  snowy  petals,  and  the  fragrance  which 
is  its  soul,  are  still  safely  locked  away  in  their  green 
caskets,  which  only  the  golden  ray  of  the  sunlight  can 
open.  She  would  like  to  take  it  herself,  but  she  has  no 
time.  Therefore  a  note  is  hastily  written,  a  messenger 
summoned,  and  the  flower  goes  its  way  on  its  mission 
of  hope  and  healing. 

The  two  weeks  are  over,  and  Miss  Montrose  is  again 
at  home.  Need  we  say  that  her  first  visit  is  to  the  alley 
back  of  Flagler  Street?  As  she  enters  the  door  a  change 
strikes  her,  or  is  it  merely  that  she  has  grown  used  to 
the  foul,  untidy  place  ?  No,  surely  it  is  more  than  that. 
Surely  these  steps  have  been  swept,  if  not  even  scrubbed 
since  her  last  visit.  And,  when  the  door  of  Mrs.  Mor¬ 
row’s  room  opens  to  her  knock,  Miss  Montrose  almost 
rubs  her  eyes.  Surely  the  room  never  looked  so  light 
and  bright  before.  There  is  even  a  broad  ray  of  sun¬ 
light  lying  where  she  never  saw  sunlight  before,  and  in 
its  very  centre  stands  the  Hyacinth,  proudly  curling 
back  its  snowy  petals  from  its  heart  of  fragrance.  The 
window  has  been  washed— that  is  the  first  thing  she 
sees.  The  furniture  is  no  longer  dusty,  the  floor  is  no 
longer  grimy,  the  wall  is  still  battered,  but  the  worst 
stains  have  been  scraped  or  washed  off.  Most  wonder¬ 
ful  of  all,  the  air  of  the  room  is  fresh  and  pure,  and  the 
soft,  rich  fragrance  of  the  flower  floats  through  it  un¬ 
checked.  Mrs.  Morrow,  too,  is  changed.  Her  hair  is 
smooth,  her  calico  dress  neatly  mended  and  tidily  put 
on.  She  looks  what  she  is,  a  pretty,  delicate  woman, 
care-worn  and  haggard,  it  is  true,  but  no  longer  vulgar 
or  slatternly.  And  Jamie?  Jamie  is  sitting  well 
wrapped  up  in  the  low  rocking-chair  beside  the  little 
stove,  gazing  at  the  Hyacinth.  When  Miss  Montrose 
enters,  though,  his  sparkling  eyes  leave  the  flower  to 
fix  themselves  upon  her  face  and  his  little  hands  are 
stretched  towards  her  with  a  glad  cry  of  welcome. 

“  I  hardly  knew  your  room  again,”  says  Miss  Mon¬ 
trose,  after  a  while. 

Mrs.  Morrow’s  face  flushes  and  the  tears  spring  to  her 
eyes. 

“It  was  a  dreadful  place,  I  know,  Miss,”  she  says, 
humbly,  “  not  fit  for  a  lady  to  come  to,  but  I  was  clear 
discouraged  and  nothing  seemed  to  matter  any  more. 
I  had  worked  my  fingers  to  the  bone,  and  my  boy  was 
dying,  and  I  asked  nothing  better  than  to  lie  down  in 
the  dirt  and  die,  too.  I  had  no  heart  nor  courage  for 
cleaning.  Then  you  came,  but  it  was  not  even  you  so 
much,  Miss,  as  that  blessed  flower  you  sent  us.  It 
seemed  to  put  new  life  in  Jamie  the  minute  he  saw  it. 
He  lay  all  day  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  it,  and  the  next 
day  he  must  sit  up  in  bed  so  he  could  see  it  better. 
Then  it  was:  ‘My  flower  wants  sunshine,  mother. 
Won’t  you  clean  the  window,  so  the  flower  and  the 
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sunshine  can  kiss  each  other  ?  ’  Sol  washed  the  window 
for  the  first  time  in  months.  Then,  when  the  green 
buds  began  to  show  their  white  tips,  and  the  white  tips 
grew  bigger  day  by  day,  it  was:  ‘Mother,  they  are  so 
fresh  and  white,  and  they  make  everything  else  look  so 
dirty;  can’t  you  make  the  rest  white,  too,  mother?’ 
So  then  the  floor  and  the  walls  must  be  washed,  and  the 
furniture  dusted.  He  can’t  bear  to  see  a  speck  of  dust 
now — says  it  makes  the  flower  feel  homesick.  Then, 
when  the  blossoms  opened  out  at  last,  it  was:  ‘Mother, 
I  can’t  smell  my  flower  for  the  smell  of  yesterday’s 
dinner;  won’t  you  open  the  window  wide  and  let 
in  the  fresh  air,  so  the  flower-smell  needn’t  be  afraid 
to  come  out?’  He  never  said  a  word  about  me,  bless 
his  heart !  But  how  can  a  body  live  in  a  clean  room 
and  stay  dirty  themselves?  So  I  brushed  my  hair 
and  tidied  myself,  and  we  feel  like' folks  again,  Jamie 
and  me.” 

“That  isn’t  all,  though,  Miss  Montrose.  All  the 
women  and  children  in  the  house,  they  want  to  see  the 
flower.  Then  they  go  back  and  their  own  rooms  look 
so  dingy  and  dirty  to  them.  Miss  Montrose,  I  believe 
there  has  been  more  cleaning  and  scrubbing  in  this 
house  in  the  last  two  weeks  than  there  was  in  two  years 
before.  It’s  a  regular  missionary  flower,  that’s  what  it 
is,  if  it’s  true  what  I’ve  heard  say  that  ‘  cleanliness 
is  next  to  godliness.’  ” 

“  And,  Miss  Montrose,”  adds  Mrs.  Morrow,  after  a  long 
pause  and  with  bashful  hesitation,  “that  isn’t  all — 
not  quite  all,  but  I  don’t  know  as  I  dare  tell  you  the 
rest,” 

“You  need  not  be  afraid,”  says  Miss  Montrose,  en¬ 
couragingly,  but  still  the  woman  hesitates. 

“It  was  the  doctor,”  she  says,  at  last,  “the  young 
doctor  from  the  dispensary  who  took  care  of  Jamie 
while  he  was  sick.  He  came  yesterday  to  see  how  he 
was  getting  on,  and  he  saw  the  change  in  the  room  at 
once.  I  told  him  about  the  flower,  and  he  took  it  up 
and  looked  at  it.  Then  he  seemed  surprised  and  felt 
underneath  the  vase.  Then  he  lifted  it  up  carefully  and 
looked  under  it,  and  then  he  turned  all  sorts  of  colors 
and  asked:  1  Who  gave  you  this  vase?’  So  then  I  told 
him  it  was  Miss  Montrose,  and  he  went  first  red,  and 
then  white,  and  asked  where  did  you  live.  I  did  not 
know,  but  Jamie  up  and  told  him.  That’s  all,  Miss 
Montrose;  only  the  next  day  he  came  back  with  a  vase 
and  flower  the  very  model  of  the  one  you  sent  and 
asked  Jamie  would  he  change.  Jamie  did  not  want  to, 
but  he  did ,  and  I  thought  you  'ought  to  know  about  it 
all.” 

Miss  Montrose  has  turned  white  and  red,  too,  at  the 
story,  for  she  knows  what  initials  were  scratched  under 
the  glass  three  years  ago. 

“  What  is  the  doctor’s  name?”  she  asks,  with  an  effort 
at  self-control. 

“I  don’t  know, ’’says  Mrs.  Morrow.  “  He  is  the  young 
doctor  from  the  dispensary — that  is  all  I  know.  Ought 
I  to  have  asked?” 

“  O  no;  it  is  of  no  consequence,”  says  Miss  Montrose, 
but  her  brain  is  in  a  whirl,  and  she  feels  that  she  must 
get  away  at  once. 

Can  it  be?  Is  it  possible?  she  thinks,  as  she  walks 
hastily  homeward.  Can  the  grave  give  up  its  dead? 
For  dead  Hugh  Hylton  has  been  to  her  for  these  three 
years  past.  But  if  not  he,  who  can  it  be?  Who  else 
knows  the  secret  of  the  initials  which  his  hand  cut  upon 


the  Hyacinth  glass  with  his  own  diamond  ring?  A.  B. 
M.  and  H.  G.  H.,  how  well  she  remembers  the  day  when 
he  scratched  them,  and  she  watched  him  with  shy, 
dimpling  blushes,  and  happy  conscious  smiles !  Well, 
she  will  know  soon  now,  for  Hugh  Hylton,  if,  indeed, 
it  be  he,  knows  where  to  find  her  at  last. 

Slowly  she  goes  up  the  stairs,  pondering  as  she  goes. 
She  enters  her  room,  but  as  she  does  so  she  starts.  For 
there  on  the  rustic  bracket,  stands  a  white  Hyacinth  in 
a  ruby  vase,  all  shining  and  glorified  in  the  sunlight 
which  pours  through  the  pane.  Quickly  her  fingers 
unfasten  the  note  which  is  tied  to  it,  quickly  her  eyes 
run  over  the  lines  in  the  handwriting  she  knows  so 
well. 

“  It  is  only  an  hour-  since  I  learned  that  Nina  Montrose 
is  Nina  Montrose  still,  and  where  I  can  find  her.  How 
could  you  treat  me  so,  my  little  Nina?  I  have  sought 
you  in  vain  since  the  day  i  landed,  brought  back  by  my 
anxiety  at  your  silence,  which  I  could  no  longer  bear. 
Yet  I  dare  not  seek  you  until  I  know  whether  you  are 
the  Nina  of  the  old  time  or  not.  Let  this  flower  plead  for 
me  in  memory  of  the  old  days  when  it  was  dear  to  us  both. 
If  things  are  as  they  were  with  you,  if  your  heart  is  not 
changed,  send  me  one  word  and  I  will  come.  If  not, 
send  me  back  the  Hyacinth,  and  I  shall  know  what  it 
means.” 

Could  Hugh  Hylton,  waiting  for  his  answer,  but  see 
the  swimming  eyes  that  read  his  note,  the  tremulous, 
happy  lips  to  which  it  is  pressed,  he  would  not  doubt 
whether  the  next  hour  would  bring  him  back  the  Hya¬ 
cinth  with  all  its  sweets  turned  to  gall,  or  the  “one 
word  ”  for  which  he  has  pleaded.  There  is  no  doubt  in 
Nina’s  mind  which  it  shall  be,  as  she  seats  herself  at 
her  little  desk  to  write  the  note  which  brings  him 
to  her. 

There  is  a  quiet  wedding  a  few  months  later  in  the 
little  church  which  Nina  has  been  in  the  habit  of  attend¬ 
ing,  a  very  quiet  wedding,  but  singular  in  some  respects; 
for  among  the  very  few  invited  guests  present,  two  in 
the  most  conspicuous  seats  hardly  seem  from  their  ap¬ 
pearance  to  have  a  right  there.  They  are  a  pale,  deli¬ 
cate  woman,  and  a  slender,  pallid  boy,  poorly  dressed, 
but  with  faces  that  shine  with  quiet  satisfaction.  As 
the  notes  of  the  wedding-march  swell  out  upon  the  air, 
and  the  little  procession  passes  up  the  dim  aisle,  the  boy 
catches  his  mother’s  arm  and  points  to  the  white-robed 
bride.  “See,  mother,  see!”  lie  whispers,  eagerly,  “she 
has  done  what  she  said  she  would.  Her  wreath  and 
bouquet  are  all  of  white  Hyacinths.” 

You  may  search  the  alley  back  of  Flagler  Street  in 
vain  for  Jamie  and  his  mother  now.  They  vanished 
from  there  long  ago.  Mrs.  Morrow  finds  that  the  deli¬ 
cate  embroidery  which  she  learned  in  her  youth,  pays 
better  than  slop-shirts,  and  her  work  is  too  well  known 
to  let  her  lack  customers.  They  have  pleasant  airy 
rooms,  just  far  enough  out  of  town  to  combine  the 
advantages  of  cheapness  and  fresh  air,  but  near  enough 
for  Jamie  to  reach  his  work  every  day.  For,  among 
his  patients,  Dr.  Hylton  found  a  florist  who  was 
looking  for  a  boy  whom  he  could  bring  up  to  his 
business,  and  Jamie  is  that  boy.  Does  any  one  say  that 
gratitude  is  a  virtue  which  has  vanished  from  the  world? 
You  would  not  hold  that  opinion  long,  could  you  see 
Mrs.  Hylton’s  plants  which  Jamie  has  taken  under  his 
care. 

Does  any  one  wonder,  that  of  all  her  plants,  none  are 
so  carefully  watched  and  tended  as  the  White  Hya¬ 
cinths?  Helen  F.  More. 


HOME  DECORATION. 


Cane  and  Parasol  Rack. 

These  pretty,  convenient  racks  are  intended  for  either 
the  dressing-room  or  hall,  and  should  be  hung  upon  the 
wall,  as  a  receptacle  for  canes  and  sun-umbrellas,  or 
parasols.  The  foundation  is  made  of  thin  board,  which 
can  be  cut  by  a  carpenter.  It  is  to  be  shaped  with  three 
large  scallops  at  the  top,  gradually  tapering  the  sides 
toward  the  bottom,  where 
it  is  finished  with  three 
smaller  scallops .  The  piece 
of  board  should  then  be  cov¬ 
ered  smoothly  with  black 
leather,  and  fastened  with 
small  tacks  all  round  the 
edge  of  the  wood.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  slightly  slash 
the  edges  of  the  leather,  to 
make  it  fit  smoothly  over 
the  wood.  Two  pockets  of 
the  same  black  leather  are 
then  tacked  on,  the  edges 
finished  with  a  very  nar¬ 
row  gimp,  held  in  place 
with  small-sized  tacks.  Be¬ 
fore  fastening  the  pockets 
to  the  back,  the  bottom 
pieces  should  be  sewed  in, 
first  binding  the  edges  of 
these  semi-circles,  and  the 
lower  edges  of  the  pockets. 

Then  overhand  the  edges 
of  the  pockets  and  semi¬ 
circles  together,  and  tack 
to  the  back,  as  directed. 

Finish  with  gimp  round  the 
outside  edges,  also  through 
the  division  in  the  pockets. 

The  tops  of  the  pockets 
should  also  be  bound  with 
gimp.  At  the  top  of  the 
rack,  in  what  may  be 
termed  the  corners  of  the 
scallops  at  each  side,  two 
small  screw-rings  should  be 
securely  fastened,  by  which 
to  hang  it  against  the  wall.  The  rack  is  now  ready  for 
its  decorations.  Golden-Rod  and  purple  Asters  form  a 
pretty  design,  which  can  be  easily  painted,  and  contrast 
well  with  the  dark  leather.  M.  E.  Whittemore. 


Fan-Painting. 

As  the  warm  weather  approaches,  and  spring  merges 
suddenly  into  summer  heat,  fans  become  an  absolute 
necessity  as  part  of  a  lady’s  toilet,  and  very  dainty  ac¬ 
cessories  they  often  are,  when  works  of  art  or  curiosity. 
Many  prefer  decorating  their  own  fans  with  designs 
pleasing  to  themselves,  and  this  is  not  difficult,  and  is 
very  fascinating.  Flowers,  birds,  butterflies,  or  mono¬ 


grams,  are  all  pretty  subjects,  and  can  be  arranged  as 
simply  or  elaborately  as  one  wishes,  though  simplicity 
of  design  is  the  better  choice,  as  failure  is  less  probable. 
The  fan  may  be  mounted  or  unmounted,  though  less 
difficulty  will  be  experienced  if  the  mounting  is  done 
after  the  satin  has  been  painted,  but  is,  perhaps,  rather 
more  expensive.  Purchase  a  white  satin  fan,  with 
bone,  or  as  they  are  [called,  ivory  sticks.  They  can  be 

bought  for  small  cost. 
Spread  the  fan  out  on  a 
smooth  board  or  table,  on 
which  a  cloth  has  been 
placed  to  prevent  the  fan 
becoming  soiled.  With  a 
lead  pencil  lightly  trace  on 
the  satin  of  the  fan  the 
design  .vliich  has  been  se¬ 
lected  for  it,  and  then  in 
order  to  keep  the  colors 
from  sinking  in  the  ma¬ 
terial,  coat  the  design  over 
with  Chinese  white,  but  do 
not  allow  the  color  to  be 
thick,  or  it  will  crack  off 
when  opening  and  shutting 
it.  The  colors  are  to  be 
laid  over  this  white  coating 
after  it  is  dry,  as  in  ordin¬ 
ary  water-color  painting 
on  paper. 

Black  satin  fans  are  also 
very  beautiful  when  deco¬ 
rated  with  rich  coloring, 
and  the  manner  of  working 
is  the  same  as  for  the 
white  satin. 

Satin  fans  which  are 
already  mounted  may  be 
painted  with  oil  colors  also, 
but  great  care  is  necessary 
to  prevent  the  oils  defacing 
the  satin.  The  fan  is  first 
opened  to  its  full  extent, 
pinned  securely  to  a  board, 
on  which  it  must  be  left 
until  entirely  dry,  other¬ 
wise  it  will  be  ruined.  With  an  atomizer  spray  the 
satin  all  over  with  siccatif ,  a  preparation  of  alcohol  and 
white  shellac,  which  may  be  purchased  ready  for  use. 
Let  this  become  thoroughly  dry,  and  the  colors  cannot 
possibly  run.  Another  method  is  to  squeeze  the  colors 
from  the  tubes  to  a  piece  of  blotting-paper,  and  this  ab¬ 
sorbs  the  oil  before  using  the  paints.  Lay  the  colors  on 
quite  thinly,  and  the  result  will  be  as  pleasing  as  if  the 
painting  were  executed  with  water  colors.  The  fan 
must  be  left  until  perfectly  dry  before  removing  from 
the  board.  Small  Palm-leaf  fans,  which  are  lighter 
and  far  more  dainty  than  the  large  ones,  can  be  gilded 
over  with  either  gold-leaf  or  gold  paint;  then  paint 
upon  the  gold  ground  a  gay  design,  and  tie  a  satin  rib¬ 
bon,  of  whatever  shade  may  be  desired,  round  the 
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handle.  The  uneven  surface  of  the  Palm-leaf  is  some¬ 
what  difficult  to  paint  on,  but  the  effect  is  pleasing. 
These  fans  should  be  painted  with  oil  colors,  as  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  make  the  water-colors  adhere. 

The  use  of  fans  dates  far  back  in  the  history  of  past 
ages,  and  at  one  time  ladies  considered  it  necessary  to 
have  street  fans  as  well  as  those  for  ordinary  house  use 
and  dress  occasions.  The  fans  used  during  a  promenade 
were  larger  than  those  for  the  house,  and  supplied  the 
place  of  the  parasol,  which  is  the  present  fashion  for 
protecting  the  eyes  from  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun  during 
warm  weather.  One  of  the  uses  of  the  fan  at  dancing 
parties  given  in  the  eighteenth  century,  was  to  place 
in  a  hat  all  those  belonging  to  the  ladies  present.  Each 
gentleman  then  drew  a  fan,  and  claimed  for  his  partner 
in  the  dance  its  fair  owner.  Many  fans  have  been 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  as  heir¬ 
looms;  some  of  exquisite  beauty,  others  invested  with 
much  interest  because  of  the  associations  connected 
with  them,  and  in  many  instances,  famed  for  having 


been  decorated  by  the  hand  of  some  celebrated  artist. 
Though  the  fan  of  the  present  day  is  perhaps  not  an 
object  of  such  romantic  interest  as  in  by-gone  times,  it 
is  of  such  practical  use,  as  to  be  quite  a  necessary 
article;  and  as  their  owners  usually  wish  them  to  be  as 
pretty  as  possible,  it  will  prove  a  pleasure  to  do  the 
decorating  one’s  self,  and  the  work  will  fully  repay 
those  who  are  at  all  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  brush, 
and  willing  to  expend  a  little  time  and  labor  upon  such 
a  pleasant  occupation.  m.  e.  w. 


Case  for  Work. 

The  little  thimble-cases,  which  several  years  ago  ac¬ 
companied  almost  every  lady’s  work-basket,  have  lately 
assumed  larger  proportions,  and  are  little  work-boxes 
themselves,  being  made  large  enough  to  hold  the  neces¬ 
sary  sewing  utensils  or  smaller  pieces  of  fancy  work. 
They  are  really  ornamental  as  well  as  useful  articles 
when  made  of  rich  materials,  and  cost  but  a  trifle,  as 


Case  foe  Sewing  Utensils. 
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almost  every  one  lias  pieces  of  plush  and  silk  large 
enough  to  make  them. 

For  one  of  medium  size,  cut  from  paste-board,  three 
pieces,  eight  inches  long  by  four  wide,  rounding  from 
the  sides  to  the  points,  as  shown  in  the  illustration; 
these  three  pieces  must  be  exactly  alike  or  they  will 
not  join  nicely.  Cover  each  neatly  with  the  silk  you 
intend  for  lining,  drawing  it  snugly  to  the  paste-board 
to  prevent  any  wrinkles  when  joined  together,  as  the 
inside  of  a  curve  is  always  smaller.  The  plush  pieces 
are  then  used  to  cover  the  outsides.  Overhand  two 
edges  together,  leaving  the  third  without  joining  for 
the  opening.  If  embroidery  is  used  to  decorate  the 
sides,  this  should  be  done  before  the  pieces  are  covered, 
but  if  a  design  is  to  be  painted,  the  case  should  be  com¬ 
pleted  before  attempting  to  decorate  it.  A  ribbon  fas¬ 
tened  to  each  point,  and  joined  with  a  double  bow, 
serves  as  a  handle  to  the  case.  e.  s.  w. 


Infant’s  Knitted  Socks. 

Two  colors  of  fine  Saxony  yarn  will  be  needed  for 
these,  one-half  skein  each  of  blue  and  pink,  or  red  and 
white ;  this  quantity  will  make  two  pairs.  Cast  on  fifty- 
six  stitches  of  the  blue  yarn,  twenty-eight  on  the  first 
needle  and  fourteen  on  each  of  the  other  two  and  knit 
the  first  row  plain.  Second  row  :  Slip  and  bind  (put 
thread  forward  and  knit  one) ;  repeat  until  you  have 
knit  eight  stitches ;  narrow  one,  seam  or  purl  two. 
Repeat  the  whole  of  this  all  the  way  around  and  you 
will  have  four  shells.  (If  you  wish  the  sock  smaller 
cast  on  either  four  or  eight  stitches  less,  and  that  will 
decrease  each  shell  by  one  or  two  stitches.)  Third  row  : 
Knit  plain  around,  but  only  the  seam  stitches.  Fourth 
row  :  Slip  and  bind  the  first  two  stitches  and  knit  the 
rest  plain  till  the  last  two  before  the  seam  stitches,  and 
those  you  knit  together  or  narrow.  Fifth  and  sixth 
rows  the  same  as  the  fourth,  and  if  correct  you  will 
have  twelve  stiches  between  the  seam  stitches.  Sev¬ 


enth  row  same  as  the  second  row  ;  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,, 
eleventh,  the  same  as  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  rows,. 
Make  as  many  lows  of  holes  as  you  like,  from  eight  to 
ten.  Then  knit  across  the  first  needle  the  same  as  the 
fourth  row  (only  the  two  seam  stitches  after  the  second 
shell,  those  you  slip  on  to  the  next  needle),  then  you 
will  have  twenty-two  stitches  on  the  needle.  Turn  to 
the  wrong  side,  break  the  yarn  and  tie  on  the  pink.. 
Purl  all  the  way  across,  turn  to  the  right  side,  slip  and 
bind  the  first  two  stitches,  knit  plain  to  the  last  two 
stitches,  which  you  knit  together  ;  turn  and  purl  back, 
break  the  thread  and  tie  on  the  blue,  knit  across  plain, 
turn  and  knit  across  plain,  this  makes  the  purling 
com©  on  the  right  side.  Continue  this  way  till  you  have 
four  rows  of  purling  on  the  right  side  ;  that  leaves  you 
on  the  left  hand  of  the  needle  on  the  right  side  ;  break 
thread  and  tie  on  the  pink  and  proceed  as  you  did  be¬ 
fore  with  the  pink — with  alternate  rows  of  pink  and 
blue — till  you  have  eight  stitches  left  on  your  needle  of 
the  pink  ;  then  take  up  the  stitehes  on  the  sides  of 
the  foot,  nineteen  on  each  side,  and  divide  those  on  the 
toe,  on  each  side  needle  making  twenty-three  in  all  on 
each  side  needle.  Knit  around  four  times  plain,  break 
the  thread,  tie  on  the  blue,  knit  once  around  plain, 
then  purl  around  four  times,  tie  on  the  pink  and  knit 
around  three  times  plain,  then  four  rows  of  blue  purl¬ 
ing,  and  tie  on  the  pink  again  and  knit  around  plain, 
except  to  slip  and  bind  or  narrow  the  first  two  stitches 
on  the  first  needle,  and  the  last  two  stitches  on  the  last 
needle,  every  time  around,  and  the  four  middle  stitches 
on  the  second  needle  every  other  time,  till  you  have  knit 
around  eleven  times,  then  put  the  stitches  all  on  two 
needles,  and  knit  two  stitches  together ;  then  slip  and 
bind  it  off.  '  Put  on  a  stretcher  and  hold  it  over  the 
steam  from  a  tea-kettle  a  few  minutes,  and  then  dry 
thoroughly  before  taking  off  to  freshen  and  shape  it.. 
You  can  buy  the  wooden  lasts  at  fancy  stores,  but  I  pre¬ 
fer  one  cut  out  of  thick,  heavy  paste-board,  and  fasten 
the  shells  over  the  top  tightly.  *  M.  W.  W. 


SPRING  COSTUMES. 


For  fine  wool  suits  various  shades  of  brown  and  gray 
cashmere  are  chosen,  such  as  beige-brown,  mushroom, 
gray  and  drab,  with  these  are  combined  darker  shades 
of  gros-grain,  velvet  and  ecru  embroideries.  A  beige- 
colored  cashmere  suit  described  in  the  Bazar  “has 
the  basque  cut  into  five  deep  points,  one  of  which  is  in 
front,  and  the  others  on  the  sides,  as  the  middle  forms 
of  the  back  are  covered  by  the  drapery  which  is  hooked 
upon  it.  The  vest  is  of  darker  brown  gros-grain,  laid 
in  pleats,  and  veiled  by  embroidery  that  is  done  on  the 
cashmere  with  ecru  and  brown  silks  applied  on  ecru 
net,  which  shows  in  many  open  spaces.  The  cashmere 
over-skirt  has  deep  embroidery  on  the  edge,  and  forms 
a  Greek  apron;  the  left  side  is  open  up  to  the  belt,  and 
edged  with  the  embroidery,  while  the  right  side  drops 
to  the  foot,  and  is  pleated  to  the  belt  in  a  great  triple 
box-pleat  that  falls  straight  almost  to  the  end;  there  is 
voluminous  drapery  of  the  plain  cashmere  in  the  back, 
which  almost  covers  the  box-pleated  brown  gros-grain 
lower  skirt.  To  complete  this  for  the  street  is  a  small 
scarf- mantle  of  the  cashmere  with  the  embroidery  up 
the  fronts  and  around  the  neck;  this  mantle  is  straight, 


very  close  and  short  on  the  back  and  shoulders,  and  is 
shaped  by  having  its  long  front  laid  in  pleats  at  the 
waist  line;  a  few  pleats  also  catch  down  the  top  of  the 
back,  and  there  is  a  brown  ribbon  rosette  on  the  left 
of  the  front,  and  another  at  the  waist,  with  hanging 
ends.” 

The  small  bonnet  to  be  worn  with  such  a  suit  should 
be  of  fine  ecru  straw  trimmed  with  browu  gros-grain, 
and  a  cluster  of  pink  clover-heads  massed  high  on  the 
left  side.  Long  gloves  of  tan-colored  kid,  and  a  parasol 
with  ecru-lace  cover,  or  else  one  of  changeable  silk 
completes  this  tasteful  suit. 

White  and  cream-colored  nun’s  veiling  and  albatross 
cloth  are  made  up  for  dressy  toilets,  with  velvet  of  some 
pretty  contrasting  color;  thus  a  cream-colored  veiling 
will  have  vest,  collar,  cuffs  and  panel  of  garnet-velvet, 
and  the  combination  proves  very  pleasing.  Black 
dresses  are  always  worn,  and  for  this  season  those  of 
black  lace  will  take  the  place  of  fine  grenadines. 

Among  imported  dresses  that  can  be  laundried, 
figured  Swiss  muslins,  chamberys,  unglazed-percales, 
ecru-batistes,  and  the  fine  gingbams  are  shown,  made 
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-without  linings.  The  trimmings  consist  of  a  number 
of  gathered  rutiles,  finished  on  the  bottom  with  shallow 
scallops  simply  button-holed  with  embroidery-cotton, 
the  color  of  the  dress  material.  Wide  Valenciennes 
lace  is  used  on  the  neck  and  sleeves  o"  the  shirred 
polonaise  accompanying  many  of  these  skirts.  Ribbon 
two  inches  wide  is  arranged  just  below  the  waist-line 
to  form  a  kind  of  pointed  girdle,  and  long  loops  and 
ends  mingled  with  the  drapery  on  one  side;  dull-blues 


and  reds,  salmons  and  shades  of  yellow  are  the  colors 
used. 

Many  of  the  percale  and  gingham  dresses  are  made 
with  yoke  basques  gathered  at  the  waist  and  held  in 
place  with  the  ribbon  girdle,  and  the  bottom  of  the 
basque  finished  in  shallow  embroidered-scallops.  The 
skirt  trimmed  with  three  scalloped  flounces,  above 
which  a  short  wrinkled  apron  and  back  drapery  are 
arranged. 


HOUSEKEEPING. 


Boiled  Sponge  Cake, 

Eggs  are  so  plentiful  at  this  season  of  the  year  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  economize  in  their  use,  and  people 
who  have  been  denying  themselves  can  now  indulge  in 
all  the  good  things  that  require  fresh  eggs;  and  although 
boiled  sponge  cake  is  not  extravagant  in  the  quantity 
used,  it  is  necessary  that  the  eggs  be  perfectly  fresh. 
Seven  eggs,  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  fine  granulated 
sugar,  and.  one-half  a  pound  of  flour,  are  all  the  ingre¬ 
dients  used  for  this  delicious  cake,  but  much  depends 
upon  how  these  three  articles  are  put  together.  The 
eggs  are  to  be  beaten  separately,  the  yolks  first,  using 
an  egg-beater  so  that  it  will  be  thoroughly  done,  then 
put  them  into  a  bright  tin  basin,  of  sufficient  size  to 
stir  the  ingredients  together  in.  Boil  the  sugar  in  six 
tablespoons  of  hot  water,  just  long  enough  to  dissolve 
all  the  granules;  let  it  stand  where  it  will  keep  hot, 
until  the  whites  of  the  eggs  are  beaten  to  a  stiff  froth; 
then  add  the  whites  to  the  beaten  yolks,  stirring  them 
lightly  together,  and  pour  the  boiling  sugar  slowly  on 
them,  still  stirring  them  so  that  the  hot  sugar  will  scald 
all  the  egg.  Let  this  cool  so  as  not  to  scald  the  flour; 
and  then  add  it  as  gently  as  possible.  Flavor  with 
lemon  extract,  and  bake  immediately  in  a  deep  bar  tin. 
As  it  will  not  rise  as  much  as  some  cakes,  the  mixture 
should  fill  the  tin  three-quarters  full.  When  just  right 
it  will  be  very  delicate  and  tender;  but  care  must  be 
taken  to  beat  the  separated  eggs  well,  and  put  the  in¬ 
gredients  together  with  as  little  stirring  as  possible. 

Another  sponge  cake  requiring  whites  of  ten  eggs, 
one  and  one-half  cups  of  sugar,  one  cup  of  flour,  and 
one  teaspoon  of  cream-tartar;  put  together  according 
to  the  directions  given  for  it  iu  the  Cabinet  for  Oct.  ’83 
finds  favor  with  all  cake-lovers.  It  is  sometimes 
called  “  Angel  cake,”  and  though  many  housekeepers 
order  it  from  their  bakers,  for  fear  they  will  not  suc¬ 
ceed  with  it.  they  would  find  it  much  more  delicate  if 
made  at  home,  and  very  little  trouble  when  the  art  of 
putting  it  together  is  once  mastered,  and  as  these  recipes 
are  the  result  of  actual  experience,  they  can  be  depended 
upon  for  correctness. 

Delicious  omelettes  and  various  kinds  of  custards  can 
be  made  when  eggs  are  so  plentiful,  many  recipes  for 
which  have  been  given  in  previous  numbers  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  these  light,  yet  nourishing  foods,  are 
relished  more  than  rich  substances  in  the  spring  season. 

Cottage  Cheese. 

Use  the  proportion  of  two  quarts  of  sour  milk  to  six 
of  sweet.  Put  the  two  kinds  of  milk  together  in  a  kettle 
or  large  basin,  and  place  on  the  stove  where  it  will  keep 
model  ately  warm,  not- stirring  until  the  curd  separates 


from  the  whey,  then  remove  it  with  a  skimmer  to  a 
coarse  clean  cloth,  tie  it  up  and  drain  off  the  whey.  If 
wanted  to  use  soon,  squeeze  out  with  the  hand  all  the 
wet  and  put  the  curds  on  a  dish,  and  add  an  even  table¬ 
spoon  of  butter  and  a  very  little  salt.  If  it  seems  too 
dry  and  crumbly  add  a  little  sweet  cream,  working  it 
evenly  through  with  the  hand.  Those  who  prefer  the 
sour  cheese  can  make  it  in  the  same  way  from  butter¬ 
milk  or  any  sour  milk  that  is  not  bitter,  and  when  the 
butter  and  salt  have  been  thoroughly  mixed  with  the 
curds,  press  them  tightly  in  a  deep  earthen  dish,  from 
which  the  cheese  can  be  sliced  when  ready  to  serve. 

Fur  garments  and  such  of  our  heavier  woolen  goods 
as  will  not  be  needed  during  the  cool  days  should  be 
carefully  put  beyond  the  reach  of  moths,  if  such  a  place 
can  be  found.  The  old-fashioned  moth  was  not  so  dif¬ 
ficult  an  enemy  to  guard  against;  a  linen  case,  camphor 
or  a  bit  of  red  cedar  was  all  that  was  needed  to  bar  him 
out,  but  the  moth  of  the  present  time  is  a  much  more 
troublesome  enemy.  He  does  not  confine  himself  to 
dark  corners  and  neglected  store-rooms,  but  inhabits 
the  whole  house,  eluding  the  most  strenuous  efforts  for 
his  expulsion,  appropriating  everything  to  his  own  uses, 
and  you  are  quite  as  likely  to  find  the  little  black  furry 
things  in  your  best  blankets  or  your  daintily  crocheted 
evening-hood  as  in  the  carpet,  or  a  winter  overcoat. 
He  does  not,  however,  care  to  share  a  garment  with  you, 
and  as  long  as  it  is  on  your  back  it  is  safe  from  invasion. 
So  far  we  have  been  able  to  preserve  our  best  woolens 
from  his  depredations  by  thoroughly  airing  and  brush¬ 
ing  them,  and  then  tying  them  up  in  stout  paper  bags  in 
which  there  is  not  even  a  pin-hole.  How  soon  he  will 
develop  a  taste  for  these  remains  to  be  seen,  but  this 
season  we  shall  place  within  them  cloths  saturated  with 
the  oil  of  tar,  which  can  be  bought  for  a  trifle;  its  odor 
is  very  strong,  and  from  experiments  made  last  season 
seems  repulsive  to  him.  Our  furs  will  also  be  brushed 
carefully  to  be  certain  that  no  living  thing  is  hidden 
within,  and  after  placing  the  oiled  cloths  between  the 
folds,  pasted  up  in  boxes.  The  tiny  light-colored  moth, 
not  much  larger  than  a  gnat,  seems  to  have  joined 
forces  with  the  buffalo-moth,  and  is  about  as  trouble¬ 
some.  He  flits  about  the  living-rooms,  and  you  strike 
out  at  the  solicitation  of  some  one  to  catch  him  and 
find  you  have  grasped  but  air,  for  he  will  elude  you 
every  time  and  hide  in  the  furniture  and  wall  cracks. 
It  is  said  that  naphtha  poured  over  upholstered  furniture 
will  kill  the  moths  already  in  it,  but  it  is  so  inflammable 
it  is  not  safe  to  use  except  in  the  open  air.  Those  who 
have  tried  it  say  it  is  effectual  and  does  not  harm  the 
most  delicate  colors.  Mrs.  C.  G.  Herbert. 


CURRENT  NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


As  was  stated  in  our  premium  announcements,  the 
ever- blooming  Roses  are  tender  varieties,  and  therefore 
would  not  be  sent  until  the  weather  had  become  suffi¬ 
ciently  warm  to  permit  transportation  in  safety,  yet  we 
have  had  numerous  inquiries,  because  they  failed  to 
appear  with  the  first  copy  of  the  magazine  received. 

We  have  now  instructed  the  firm  from  which  we  pro¬ 
cure  the  Roses  to  mail  all  orders  received  to  date,  and 
trust  that  the  plants  will  reach  their  destinations  safely 
aud  prove  valued  acquisitions  to  the  thousands  of 
flower-gardens  to  which  they  go. 

* 

*  * 

Mr.  J.  A.  De  Veer,  American  agent  for  Anton  Roozen 
&  Son,  of  Holland,  wishes  us  to  correct  a  false  impres¬ 
sion  created  by  our  announcement  of  December  last 
regarding  their  importations  to  this  country  of  bulbs, 
by  saying  that  the  price  named  in  their  catalogues  in¬ 
cludes  the  duties  as  well  as  transportation  and  all  other 
expenses  as  far  as  New  York. 

* 

-x-  * 

Our  friend  Stiles,  of  the  Philadelphia  Weekly  Press, 
is  an  ardent  lover  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  in  general, 
and  of  those  indigenous  to  our  own  country  in  particu¬ 
lar.  In  the  last  issue  of  that  paper  he  says  of  spring 
flowers: 

“  Beneath  the  window  where  these  words  are  written 
a  sheet  of  snowy  bloom  spreads  away  from  a  shrub 
border  into  the  tender  green  of  the  lawn.  So  dazzling 
white  are  these  early  flowers  that  almost  every  passer¬ 
by  stops  to  take  a  second  look,  and  if  he  inquires  what 
the  plant  may  be,  he  is  told  that  it  is  Bloodroot — one  of 
our  own  native  wild  flowers;  and  this  is  only  one  of 
many  which  are  easily  domesticated.  The  delicate  little 
Houstonia,  or  Bluets,  Columbine,  the  Trilliums,  Dog¬ 
tooth  Violets,  Squirrel  Corn,  Bellwort,  Globe-flowers, 
Bird’s-foot  Violet,  Spring  Beauty  and  many  more  ought 
now  to  be  in  flower,  or  ready  to  bloom.  They  are  all 
hardy  perennials,  and  once  established  can  be  left  to 
themselves  to  reappear  with  every  opening  year,  just 
when  flowers  are  most  grateful  to  the  eye. 

“  Of  course,  no  one  will  be  satisfied  with  these  alone. 
The  Tulips,  Hyacinths  and  Daffodils  are  at  their  best 
now,  and  these,  with  Star-flowers  (triteleia),  Scillas, 
Grape-hyacinths,  Spring  Snowflakes,  Fritillarias,  the 
rarer  varieties  of  Erythronium,  Corydalis,  Meadow 
Saffron  and  the  beautiful  blue  Chionodoxa  or  Glory  of 
the  Snow,  from  Asia  Minor,  will  give  a  variety  of  early 
flowering  bulbs. 

‘ 1  The  herbaceous  perennials  which  bloom  with  the 
first  genial  weather  form  a  most  numerous  and  inter¬ 
esting  class.  Every  region  of  the  temperate  zone  has 
contributed  its  share  to  the  collection  now  available. 
Here  is  a  short  list  of  those  that  are  the  best  known: 
Spring  Adonis,  the  Pasque-flower  of  Southern  Europe 
with  other  Anemones,  Daphne  Cneorum,  Apache  Plume 
(Geum)  from  the  Rocky  Mountains;  the  Epimediums, 
hardy  Candy-tuft,  three  good  varieties,  Virginia  Lung¬ 
wort,  Moss-pink,  Rock  Cress,  early  Cinquefoil,  the 
Saxifrages  and  Violets.  Some  of  these,  like  the  Tril¬ 


liums,  do  well  to  be  partially  shaded  in  the  summe 
and  a  few  plants  of  each  in  an  out-of-the-way  corner  of 
the  lawn,  along  the  garden  wall,  among  the  shrubbery 
or  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  house,  will  give  a  new  de¬ 
light  to  the  most  delightful  season  of  the  year.” 

*  * 

The  April  meeting  of  the  New  York  Horticultural 
Society  was  not  so  interesting  as  all  who  attended  the 
corresponding  meeting  last  year  were  led  to  expect. 
Yet  the  display  was  by  no  means  poor — although  poorly 
arranged.  Mr.  Such’s  Orchids  were  good,  as  were  Mr. 
John  Henderson’s  Roses  and  Lilacs,  yet  there  was  no¬ 
thing  particularly  new  in  either.  Mr.  Barr’s  exhibit  of 
Calceolarias  and  Cinerarias,  was  very  fair,  and  would 
have  been  splendid,  had  not  an  unkind  frost  injured 
the  plants,  in  transit,  as  it  did  many  other  things  on 
exhibition. 

* 

*  * 

The  history  of  the  cut-flower  trade  in  New  York  does 
not  show  such  a  demand  for  all  kinds  of  flowers  as  there 
was  on  Easter  week  just  past;  nor  did  prices  for  the 
more  common  flowers  ever  before  rule  so  high,  al¬ 
though  the  hybrid  Roses  did  not  bring  as  high  prices  as 
on  former  occasions.  Easter  Sunday  is  now  the  great 
flower-day  of  the  season.  In  many  of  the  churches  tho 
decorations  are  truly  magnificent,  and  the  memorial 
pieces  are  gotten  up  as  richly  and  beautifully  as  it  is 
possible  to  arrange  flowers.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  of 
the  Easter  trade  may  be  had  from  the  fact  that  one 
grower  alone  sold  from  his  greenhouses,  at  wholesale 
$1,700  worth,  and  could  not  supply  half  the  demand. 

* 

*  -x 

Among  the  plants  specially  noticed  in  the  Gardener's 
Magazine,  is  the  Ampelopsis  sempervirens.  This  must 
be  a  valuable  acquisition,  but  we  doubt  if  it  will  prove 
“evergreen ”  in  our  climate.  Not  because  of  the  cold, 
but,  for  our  bright  sunshine  when  the  thermometer 
indicates  from  40  deg.  to  50  deg.  of  frost. 

‘  ‘  Those  who  have  walls  or  fences  to  cover  should 
make  a  note  qf  the  Evergreen  Ampelopsis  which  as 
yet  is  but  little  known,  for  unlike  other  of  the  species 
it  is  attractive  during  the  winter  as  well  as  at  other 
seasons  of  the  year.  The  leaves  are  rather  small  and 
rich  in  color;  the  habit  is  similar  to  that  of  the  well- 
known  A.  Veitchi  and  the  slender  shoots  attach  them¬ 
selves  very  firmly  to  the  fence  or  wall,  against  which 
the  plants  are  growing.  Ampelopsis  sempervirens  does 
not  supersede  any  of  the  other  kinds,  but  it  is  equally 
as  deserving  of  cultivation  as  the  best  of  them.” 


Catalogues  received. 

John  G.  Burrow,  Fishkill  Village,  N.  Y. — Hlustrated 
Catalogue  and  Price-list  of  Grape  Vines,  Small-fruits, 
&c.,  &c. 

E.  J.  Markey,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. — Annual  Spring 
Catalogue  of  new,  rare,  and  beautiful  plants. 

C.  R.  Gallup,  Denver,  Colorado. — Annual  Catalogue 
of  Greenhouse  and  Bedding  Plants,  Small-fruit  Plants, 
&c.  &c. 
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J.  L.  Dillon,  Bloomsburg,  Pa. — Descriptive  Cata¬ 
logue  of  .choice  Roses,  Flowering  Plants,  Seeds  and 
small  Fruits. 

A  Few  Flowers  worthy  of  General  Cultiva¬ 
tion — Benj.  A.  Elliot  &  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. — A  very- 
pleasing  departure  from  the  regulation  pattern  of  the 
seedsman’s  catalogue.  Beautiful  in  appearance,  and 
complete  in  information  as  to  the  requisites  of  a  first- 
class  flower  garden. 

Chas.  F.  Gardener,  Osage,  Iowa. — Thirteenth  An¬ 
nual  Catalogue  of  the  Osage  Nursery,  Evergreens,  Small- 
fruit  Plants  and  Forest  Trees. 

Matthew  Crawford,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. — A  neat 
and  useful  Catalogue  of  Strawberries,  with  complete 
descriptions,  and  cultural  instructions. 

Geo.  L.  Miller,  Stocton,  Ohio. — Ridgewood  Fruit 
Farm  and  Nurseries,  Catalogue  of  all  Small-fruit 
Plants,  Greenhouse  and  Bedding  Plants,  etc. 

F.  E.  Bassett  &  Bro.,  Ashtabula,  Ohio. — Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  all  new  and  useful  plants  for  the  Flower 
Garden,  Small-fruit  Plants,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 


Bartlett  &  Dow,  Lowell,  Mass. — Annual  Catalogue 
of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ments,  etc.,  etc.  From  the  numerous  testimonials 
quoted  their  reputation  is  an  enviable  one. 

A.  E.  Spalding,  Ainsworth,  Iowa. — Annual  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs  and  Tools. 

Our  Country  Home  is  the  title  of  a  new  monthly 
paper  published  at  50  cents  per  year,  by  Henry  D. 
Watson,  Greenfield,  Mass.  Its  object  is  to  elevate  the 
character  of  the  farmers  of  our  country,  in  whose  in¬ 
terest  it  is  published.  If  it  fails  it  will  be  the  farmers’ 
fault,  for  it  is  high-toned,  neat,  and  truly  instruc¬ 
tive. 

Proceedings  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  at  its  Ninth  Annual  Meeting,  held  at 
•  Camden,  January  22d  and  23d,  1884.  We  are  greatly 
indebted  to  E.  Williams,  Esq.,  of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  for 
this  valuable  publication — one  that  we  can  refer  to  with 
pleasure  and  profit. 

F.  L.  Wright,  Plainfield,  Michigan. — Trade  Price 
List  of  Grape  Vines  and  Small-fruit  Plants. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Azalea. — Number  One,  Tenn. — It  is  impossible  for  us 
to  tell  the  cause  of  failure  in  your  plant.  Plants  of  all 
denominations  sicken  and  die,  in  all  cases  from  some 
unnatural  condition  of  growth.  With  the  Azalea  this 
is  a  very  common  cause — too  much  water  when  the 
plant  does  not  use  it,  which  soddens  the  earth,  making 
it  sour  and  unwholesome;  too  much  heat  during  rest; 
too  much  stimulating  manure.  Your  better  plan  would 
be  to  repot  your  plants  at  once,  shake  off  all  the  old 
soil,  and  reduce  the  size  of  the  ball  onerthird.  The 
best  soil  is  well-rotted  sods,  rather  coarse,  and  a  liberal 
supply  of  thoroughly-rotted  manure  from  the  cow- 
stable.  Use  a  pot  an  inch  larger  than  the  ball,  and  pack 
the  soil  as  firmly  as  possible.  As  soon  as  the  plant  shows 
signs  of  growth,  water  liberally.  During  summer 
plunge  the  pot  in  a  shaded  situation,  and  let  it  take  its 
chances  until  there  is  danger  of  hard  frost;  then  take 
into  the  house  or  put  into  a  cold  frame,  watering  only 
sufficient  to  keep  the  soil  from  becoming  dusty.  Keep 
in  as  cool  a  situation  as  possible,  above  freezing,  until 
the  flower  buds  begin  to  swell,  then  give  more  heat  and 
water,  and  the  plant  will  rapidly  develop  into  bloom. 
When  the  plant  is  re-potted,  unless  in  a  very  compact 
form  it  will  be  better  to  cut  it  well  back,  in  order  that  it 
may  not  become  straggling. 

Calacanthus. — Same — Take  up  in  autumn  when  at  rest, 
or  in  early  spring.  There  is  no  danger  of  injury  in 
removing  them  if  taken  up  with  a  large  ball  of  earth, 
and  if  they  are  well  cut  back. 


Yellow  Calla. — Mrs.  C.  S.  R. — There  is  probably  but 
very  little  if  anything  the  matter  with  your  Calla, 
Richardia  Hastata ;  the  year  previous  to  your  getting 
it,  it  may  have  been  neglected,  and  did  not  make  suffi¬ 
cient  growth  to  insure  flowering  after  you  got  it.  It  is 
natural  for  it  to  dry  up  m  the  fall;  when  it  does  shed  its 


leaves,  take  up  and  dry  carefully  in  a  shaded  place,  and 
keep  through  the  winter  like  a  Gladiolus  bulb.  It  wants 
to  rest  about  two-thirds  of  the.  year,  and  to  grow  rapidly 
the  other  third. 


Editor  Floral  Cabinet: — Last  fall  we  built  a  small 
conservatory  with  a  southern  and  western  exposure.  My 
plants  have  all  the  facilities  for  a  strong,  healthy  growth, 
are  well  lighted  and  heated.  We  have  left  nothing  un¬ 
done  to  insure  success.  The  result  has  more  than 
equaled  our  expectations,  but  in  spite  of  all  our  care, 
insects  have  infested  many  of  my  plants.  Scale  and 
mealy  bugs  I  have  succeeded  in  keeping  under  control, 
but  aphides  are  steadily  increasing  in  numbers.  Tobacco 
smoke,  which  florists  generally  consider  an  extermina¬ 
tor,  has  little  effect  upon  them.  During  the  past  two 
or  three  months,  a  small  black  insect  has  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance,  thus  far  upon  an  Easter  Lily  and  an  Oxali?, 
also  upon  the  tender  shoots  of  the  Hibiscus  Cooperii 
only.  I  have  used  no  stimulants  of  any  kind  upon  my 
plants;  I  shower  at  least  once  a  week,  and  water  when 
they  require  it.  Wherein  have  I  been  remiss  that  I 
cannot  rid  them  of  the  aphides  ?  I  have  carefully  ob¬ 
served  all  the  requirements  laid  down  by  florists  gener¬ 
ally,  cleanliness,  light,  heat  and  moisture,  but  without 
success.  Mrs.  Annie  E.  B.,  Newark,  Ohio. 

The  black  insect  that  troubles  your  plant  is  the  tlirip. 
Your  only  remedy  lies  in  smoking  and  syringing.  The 
probability  is,  you  are  not  thorough  enough  in  this  work. 
Your  conservatory  should  be  filled  withsmokeso  thickly 
that  you  cannot  distinguish  a  plant  as  far  as  you  can 
reach.  Fumigate  at  night,  and  thoroughly  syringe  the 
plants  in  the  morning;  follow  this  up  until  the  thrip 
disappear.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  smoke  your  house  once 
in  two  weeks,  even  though  there  be  no  appearance  of 
the  enemy. 
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THE  QUEEN-OF-HEARTS  WALTZ. 


By  Miss  EMMA  L.  BUTLER. 
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Publisher’s  Notes. 

In  this  issue  of  the  Floral  .Cabinet  will  be  found 
the  timely  announcement  of  the  following  Florists, 
Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen,  and  we  bespeak  for 
each  of  them  the  favorable  .consideration  of  our 
readers : 


H.  S.  Anderson, 

Paul  Butz  &  Sons, 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co., 

J.  L.  Dillon, 

Dingee  &  Conard  Co  , 

Henry  A.  Dreer, 

J.  A.  DeVeer, 

F.  E.  Fassett  &  Bro., 

N.  S.  Griffith, 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co., 

V.  H.  Hallock,  Son  &  Thorpe, 
J.  G.  Heinl, 

Fred.  N.  Lang, 

Geo.  A.  Long, 

Gabriel  Marc, 

E.  J.  Markey, 

Wm.  B.  Reed, 

Storrs  &  Harrison  Co., 
Hiram  Sibley  &  Co.. 

Geo.  S.  Wales, 

Woolson  &  Co., 

W.  C.  Wilson, 


Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 
New  Castle,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Bloomsburg,  Pa. 
West  Grove,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
318B'way,  N.Y.  City. 
Ashtabula,  Ohio. 
Independence,  Mo. 
New  York  City. 
Queens,  L.  I. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Baraboo,  Wis. 
Troupe,  Texas. 
Woodside,  L.  I. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Chambersburg,  Pa. 
Painesville,  Ohio. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Passaic,  N.  J. 

New  York  City. 


s  T.  S.  ARTHUR  AT  SEYENTY-FIVE. 

For  many  years  the  genial  countenance  of  Mr.  T. 
S.  Arthur  has  been  a  familiar  sight  to  the  citizens  of 
Philadelphia,  as  he  has  walked  the  streets  of  the 
city  on  the  route  between  his  home  and  his  office. 
His  name  has  been  a  household  word  among  the 
readers  of  pure  literature  throughout  the  whole 
country.  And  “  Arthur’s  Home  Magazine,”  which  he 
has  so  long  and  so  successfully  edited,  has  secured 
so  hearty  and  so  permanent  a  welcome  in  many 
thousands  of  the  best  households  in  the  land,  that 
Mr.  Arthur  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  stranger  by  in¬ 
telligent  people  anywhere. 

It  might  be  supposed  by  those  who  have  not  per¬ 
sonally  seen  Mr.  Arthur  that  a  man  who  could  for 
years  work  so  diligently  as  he  has,  and  who  could 
produce  the  extraordinary  amount  of  superior  liter¬ 
ary  material  which  has  come  from  his  pen,  must  be 
one  of  giant  physique  and  robust  constitution. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  his  slender  form  know 
that  it  is  far  otherwise.  His  constitution  was  never 
strong.  About  1870  he  had  suffered  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  from  physical  and  nervous  exhaustion  that 
most  of  his  friends  gave  him  up  as  not  likely  to  live 
long.  It  seemed  as  if  his  work  was  almost  done. 

The  narration  of  Mr.  Arthur’s  decline  in  health, 
and  of  his  restoration  to  vigor  and  the  enjoyment  of 
life,  is  of  singular  interest,  as  given  by  himself  to 
one  of  our  editors  who  recently  enjoyed  a  protracted 
conversation  with  him.  Mr.  Arthur  said,  substan¬ 
tially: 

“Previous  to  the  year  1870  my  health  had  been 
very  poor.  For  a  number  of  years  I  had  been  stead¬ 
ily  losing  ground  in  consequence  of  the  constant 
physical  and’  nervous  strain  resulting  from  over¬ 
work.  I  became  so  exhausted  that  my  family  and 
friends  were  very  anxious  about  me.  Only  a  few  of 
the  most  hopeful  of  them  thought  I  could  live  for 
any  considerable  time.  I  was  forced  to  abandon  all 
my  most  earnest  literary  work,  and  I  regarded  my 
career  in  authorship  at  an  end.  I  was  so  weak  that 
I  could  not  walk  over  a  few  squares  without  great 
fatigue. 

“About  this  time  my  attention  was  attracted  to 
Compound  Oxygen  as  then  administered  by  Dr. 
Starkey.  I  had  heard  of  wonderful  cures  wrought 
by  its  agency ;  so  wonderful  indeed,  that,  had  I  not 
personally  known  the  Doctor  and  possessed  the 
fullest  confidence  in  him,  I  should  have  been  very 
skeptical  on  the  subject.  I  tried  the  Compound 
Oxygen  Treatment,  first  simply  as  an  experiment. 


I  knew  it  could  not  make  me  worse  than  I  was,  and 
I  hoped  it  might  make  me  better.  That  it  would  do 
for  me  what  it  has,  I  had  not  dared  to  hope.” 

“  Its  effect  was  not  that  of  a  stimulant,  but  of  a 
gentle  and  almost  imperceptible  vitalizer  of  the 
whole  system.  Soon  I  began  to  have  a  sense  of  such 
physical  comfort  as  I  had  not  known  for  many  years. 
My  strength  was  gradually  returning.  This  slowly 
but  steadily  increased.  In  a  few  months  I  was  able 
to  resume  my  pen,  and  within  six  months  after 
doing  so  I  completed  one  of  my  largest  and  most 
earnestly  written  books;  and  this  without  suffering 
any  drawback,  and  without  any  return  of  the  old 
feeling  of  exhaustion.  For^more  than  seven  years 
after  this  I  applied  myself  closely  to  literary  work, 
doing,  as  I  believe,  the  best  work  of  my  life.” 

“  The  improvement  was  substantial  and  permanent. 
Not  only  had  I  no  return  of  the  old  weakness  and  ex¬ 
hausted  feeling,  but  I  was  able  to  work  in  my  study 
from  three  to  four  hours  a  day.  The  constant  re¬ 
mark  I  heard  from  my  friends  was,  ‘  How  well  you 
are  looking  1’  Nor  was  it  only  in  the  strength  and 
vitality  that  I  gained  by  the  use  of  Compound  Oxy¬ 
gen.  For  twenty  years  I  had  suffered  with  parox¬ 
ysms  of  nervous  headache,  sometimes  once  or  twice 
a  week.  They  were  very  severe,  lasting  usually  six  or 
seven  hours.  In  a  year  after  I  commenced  the  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen  treatment,  these  were  almost  entirely 
gone.  It  is  now  over  ten  years  since  I  had  such  an 
attack.  I  was  moreover  liable  to  take  cold,  and  I  had 
frequent  attacks  of  influenza,  which  always  left  me 
with  a  troublesome  cough.  It  is  very  rarely  that  I 
now  take  cold.  When  I  do  so  I  at  once  resort  to  the 
Compound  Oxygen,  which  invariably  breaks  up  the 
cold  in  from  one  to  three  davs.” 

And  now,  Mr.  Arthur,  what  is  your  present  condition 
of  health? 

“  It  is  all  I  have  any  right  or  desire  to  expect  at  my 
somewhat  advanced  age  of  seventy -five.  I  sleep  well, 
and  am  able  to  take  my  proper  amount  of  food,  en¬ 
joying  my  meals  with  regularity  and  heartiness.  My 
digestion,  altho  gh  slow,  is  good.  Iam  able  to  attend 
to  my  customary  literary  work,  devoling  about  four 
hours  a  day  to  it.” 

The  testimonials  and  reports  of  cases  published  by 
Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen  in  their  pamphlets  and  adver¬ 
tisements,  if  literally  true,  show  Compound  Oxygen 
to  be  the  most  remarkable  curative  agent  yet  discov¬ 
ered.  Do  you  believe  them  all  to  be  genuine  ? 

“  I  have  the  most  complete  confidence  in  them.  For 
years  I  have  had  personal  acquaintance  with  Messrs. 
Starkey  &  Palen,  and  exceptionally  good  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  observing  them,  as  well  in  their  private  life 
as  in  their  professional  relation  to  the  public.  I  am 
sure  that  neither  of  them  would  or  could  become  a 
party  to  any  fraud  or  deception.  But  facts  are  of 
more  value  than  opinions.  Let  me  give  you  a.  fact. 
I  publish  a  magazine,  and  have  had  an  advertising 
contract  with  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen  for  over  six  years. 
During  this  time  I  have  published  monthly,  from  one  to 
six  or  seven  different  reports  of  cases  and  cures  under 
their  new  treatment,  or  over  three  hundred  in  all. 
Now,  in  every  case  I  have  examined  the  patient's 
letters  from  which  these  reports  were  taken,  and 
know  the  ext  acts  made  therefrom  and  published  in 
my  magazine,  to  be  literally  correct.  Stronger  evi¬ 
dence  of  genuineness  than  this,  cannot  of  course  be 
given.” 

Mr.  Arthur,  some  years  ago  you  gave  a  testimonial 
in  regard  to  what  Compound  Oxygen  had  done 
for  you;  and  you  have  also  spoken  freely  in  your 
magazine  concerning  Messrs.  Starkey  &  Palen.  Do 
you,  in  view  of  your  present  acquaintance  with  these 
gentlemen,  and  your  large  experience  with  Com. 
pound  Oxygen,  endorse  all  you  have  said? 

“I  do,  most  fully,  and  without  any  reservation 
whatever.” 

And  now,  as  to  testimonials.  Have  you  at  any 
time  given  a  testimonial  in  favor  of  other  special 
remedial  agents  or  modes  of  treatment  ? 

“Never.  The  first  and  only  time  that  I  have  per¬ 
mitted  my  name  to  be  used  in  commending  a  cura¬ 


tive  agent  to  public  notice  and  confidence  is  in  the 
case  of  Compound  Oxygen.  This  I  have  done,  not  * 
from  solicitation,  but  voluntarily,  and  from  a  sense 
of  duty.  I  believe,  that  in  the  use  of  this  newly  ;i 
discovered  substance,  diseases  long  classed  as  ‘in- 
curable,’  may  be  greatly  ameliorated  and  very  often 
entirely  broken,  and  the  sufferer  restored  to  com¬ 
parative  good  health.  I  also  believe,  that  by  its  use 
the  liability  to  disease  may  be  removed,  and  the 
general  health  of  the  community  greatly  improved,  i 
From  what  I  know  of  its  action,  as  well  in  my  own 
•  case  as  in  that  of  many  others,  I  am  satisfied  that  if 
promptly  used  it  will  arrest  the  progress  of  acute 
pneumonia,  consumption,  catarrh,  and  most  of  the 
diseases  which  originate  in  colds.  Believing  this,  as 
I  certainly  do,  and  from  evidence  which  is  too  direct  ! ; 
and  positive  to  be  ignored,  I  would  be  derelict  in  my 
duty  if  I  did  not  do  all  in  my  power  to  induce  the  ( 
sick  and  suffering  to  seek  relief  in  the  use  of  so 
beneficent  an  agent.” 

Have  you  seen  and  known  other  persons  who  have 
used  Compound  Oxygen ;  and  have  you  had  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  observing  to  what  extent  they  have  re¬ 
ceived  benefit  ? 

“  My  observation  and  my  opportunities  in  this  re- 
spect  have  been  large.  I  have  been  much  at  the 
office  of  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  and  have  become  per¬ 
sonally  acquainted  with  many  who  have  taken  the 
Treatment.  In  almost  every  case,  where  a  fair  trial  < 
was  given,  decided  benefit  was  obtained.  Some 
very  remarkable  cases  in  consumption,  rheumatism,  : 
catarrh,  congestion  of  the  lungs,  asthma,  etc.,  have 
come  to  my  personal  knowledge,  the  results  of 
which  seemed  almost  miraculous.” 

Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  1109  and  1111  Girard  Street, 
Philadelphia,  are  the  sole  dispensers  of  this  remark¬ 
able  curative  agent,  and  will  send,  without  charge,  E 
their  Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen,  giving  all  de¬ 
sired  information  in  regard  to  it,  to  any  one  who  will  ■ 
write  to  them. 


AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERS  IN  1884. 

From  the  edition  of  Messrs.  Geo.  P.  Rowell  &  Co.’s  i 
American  Newspaper  Directory,  now  in  press,  it 
appears  that  the  newspapers  and  periodicals  of  all  ' 
kinds  at  present  issued  in  the  United  States  and  i 
Canada  reach  a  grand  total  of  13,402.  This  is  a  net  ; 
gain  of  precisely  1,600  during  the  last  twelve  months, 
and  exhibits  an  increase  of  5,618  over  the  fotal  number 
published  just  ten  years  since.  The  increase  in  1874 
over  the  total  for  1873  was  493.  During  the  past  year 
the  dailies  have  increased  from  1,138  to  1,254;  the 
weeklies  from  9,062  to  10,028;  and  the  monthlies  from 
1,091  to  1,499.  The  greatest  increase  is  in  the  West¬ 
ern  States.  Illinois,  for  instance,  now  shows  1,009 
papers  in  place  of  last  year’s  total  of  904,  while  Mis¬ 
souri  issues  604  instead  of  the  523  reported  in  1883. 
Other  leading  Western  States  also  exhibit  a  great  per¬ 
centage  of  increase.  The  total  number  of  papers  in 
New  York  State  is  1,523,  against  1,399  in  1883.  Canada 
has  shared  in  the  general  increase. 


Knabe  Pianos  for  Brooklyn  Schools^ 

[FROM  THE  BALTIMORE  DAILY  NEWS.] 

The  award  of  the  contract  to  supply  the  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  Public  Schools  with  twelve  Pianos  has 
been  made  to  Messrs.  Wm.  Knabe  &  Co.,  this  being 
the  entire  number  required.  The  award  was  made 
after  a  test  of  merit,  the  Board  of  Education  having 
determined  to  secure  the  Piano  which  they  believed 
to  be  the  best  in  the  market,  without  regard  to  the 
difference  in  price.  After  a  thorough  examination 
and  comparison,  the  Knabe  Pianos  were  unanimously 
chosen. 


HOWARD  CHALLEN, 

•7-i-S:  Bioad-way,  ITew  -2Torl=, 

Supplies  information  regarding  Books  on  Floriculture 
and  kindred  subjects. 


TIIE  LADIES'  FLORAL  CABINET. 


m 


os-  C.S.  WALES 

choice  PANSY  PLANTS! 

10  Beautiful  Pansies,  dOc 
1  4  Ever-blooming  Roses,  50c. 

4  Beautiful  Carnations,  50c. 

A.  La  France  Rose,  gratis ,  if 
the  order  amounts  to  $1.50. 
Delivered  safely  at  any  U.  S. 
post  office.  Good  plants,  choice 
varieties, well  packed.  Fruit  <fe 
Plant  Catalogue  mailed  on  request 

geo.  Wales,  Rochester,  n.  y. 

Cl  HO  wil1  buy  either  of  the  following  col-  d>C  OH 
Oil UU  lection  of  plants,  prepaid,  six  forij{JiUU 
10  Monthly  Roses  or  8  Hardy  Roses. 


10  Heliotropes 
8  Fuchsias 
10  Geraniums 
12  Tuberoses 
20  Petunia  (single) 


15  Pansies. 

8  Chrysanthemums. 
15  Coleus. 

20  Bedding  Plants. 
20  Verbenas. 


Choicest  Varieties.  Strong  Plants.  None  Better. 
Catalogue  free.  J.  L.  DILLON,  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 


NEW 


PLANTS! 

ROSES!* 


Delivered  free  by  mail.  10  Choice  Roses, 
§51.  12  assorted  Geraniums,  SI  ?  and  60 

other  collections  of  Choice  Plants.  All  the  novelties 
in  Plants  and  Seeds  at  reasonable  prices.  Bel  ore 
ordering  send  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue,  free, 
and  6ave  money.  Estab’d  33  yrs.  15  large  Green- 
"  SONS.  New  Castle.  Pa. 


houses.  PAUL  BUTZ  & 


CAYUGA  LAKE  NURSERIES! 


i  (ESTABLISHED  1 855)  ■ 


HUNDREDS  OF  VARIETIES  OF  THE  BEST 

FRUITS 

NEW  ■  IV  W  I  I  W  ■  SMALL. 
Price*  Low.  Stock  Pure.  Quality  Guaranteed, 

ITNEW  CATALOGUE^*! 

Containing  impartial  descriptions  of  the  best  Fruit*, 
Ornamental  Tree*, Shrub*,  Bulbg,&c.. with  a  Beautiful 
Colored  Plate,  Calendar  for  1884,  etc.,  sent  FREE. 

H.S.A  NPERSON, Union  Springs, N,Y 


How  to  Make  Its  howto  obtaio  th©  silk 
for  it.  We  send  Ten  samples  of  elegant  silk, 
all  different  and  cut  so  as  to  make  one  10- 
inch  block  of  Crazy  Patchwork,  for  25cts.; 
12-inch  block.  35  cts.;  with  diagram  showing 
how  it  is  put  together. 

We  send  20  perforated  patterns,  working 
size,  of  birds, butterflies,  bugs,  beetles,  bees, 
spiders  and  webs,  reptile*,  Greenaway  fig¬ 
ures,  etc.,  etc.,  and  10  sprays  of  Flowers  of 
various  kinds,  all  for  60  cts.,  with  powder  and  distributing-pad 
for  transferring,  to  ornament  the  silk.  These  patterns  can 
be  instantly  transferred  to  any  material,  and  can  be  used 
a  hundred  tim^s  over. 

Our  book,  “How  to  Make  Home  Beautiful,”  has  in¬ 
structions  for  making  a  variety  of  patchwork,  with  diagrams 
and  illustrations  of  many  fancy  stitches  for  joining  and  or¬ 
namenting  the  silk.  Also,  has  illustrations  of  all  the  Ken¬ 
sington  and  Arasene  stitches,  with  instructions  for  doing 
this  kind  of  embroidery  and  for  making  many  beautiful  and 
useful  articles.  It  also  contains  a  descriptive  and  illustrated 
list  of  nearly  1,000  patterns  for  various  kinds  of  embroidery. 
Price,  15  cts.  All  the  above,  with  . ten  varieties  of  silk  for  10- 
inch  block,  90  cts. ;  with  silk  for  12-inch  block,  $1.00,  with  silk 
for  both  blocks,  $1.25,  all  post-paid.  Silks  in  $1,  $2  and  $5 
packages.  J.  L.  P4TTEN, 

38  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York. 


CRAZY 

PATCH 

WORK 


flILK  PATCHWORK. 


o 


60  assorted  blocks  by  mail  for  $1.00.  No  two  alike.  Ad¬ 

dress  or  call  at  BIJOU  silk  co. 

7  WARREN  ST.,  ROOM  29,  NEW  YORK. 


MANUAL  OF  FANCY  WORK-500, 

illustrations,  with  full  directions  tor  making  all,  50  cts. 
EMBROIDERY  AND  STAMPING,  all  the  Stitches  il-  * 
■  lustrated  and  described,  full  instructions  in  Dry  and  ^ 
Liquid  Stamping,  and  how  to  make  White  and  Black  Stamp-— 
king  Paint,  15  cents.  MANUAL  OF  KNITTING,  NET-* 
PtING  and  ■  m  TATTING,  10c.  M 

-CROCHETi  It  If  |  ET  MANUAL.  lOc.J 

Z  AU  four  hooks.  I  U  |  |  I  F  75c.  STAMP-™ 

■iNG  OUTFITS  kn  Ulb  Vr  complete,  in-. 
Poinding  Perforated  Parchment,  Patterns,  Powder,  Dis-J 
^tributer.  Needles,  Silk,  full  instructions,  etc.,  $1.10.^ 
PATCHWORK,  silks  and  satins  in  any  size  pieces  you  waDt,  ■ 
|at50c.,  $1  and  $2  a  package.  Mammoth  Catalogues,  4cg 
for  postage.  Remit  by  postal  note  or  stamps.  Mention* 


k  jwaiagc.  ileum  uj  pusiai  uuic  ur  slumps,  itieuuuu'  . 

this  paper.  Address  FERD.  M.  TRI  FET, 

19  Franklin  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


This  elegant  SOLID  RING  made  of 
Heavy  18  K.  Rolled  Gold,  warran¬ 
ted  for  5  years.  Each  ring  packed  in  an 
I ileganfc  Velvet  Casket.  We  will  send 
'post-paid  one  Ring  and  Casket  for  45  e., 
also  give  sample  case  of  our  Beautiful 
Cards,  (you’ll  be  more  than  pleased)  also 
our  New  illustrated  Premium  List,  Price 
Listand  agents  terms  for  1884.  Offer  made  to  secure  new  custo¬ 
mers  and  good  till  Jan.  I,  1885.  But  8  Rings  with  Caskets 
«« Case  of  Cards  will  be  sent  to  one  address  for  $1.25. 

Beautie*,”  all  gold  and  silver,  motto,  veree, 
Joses,  line*,  Arc.  card*,  with  your  name,  10c.,  11  pack*, 
$1.00  and  this  gold  Ring  free.  Agents  wanted.  Sample 
Book  2oc.  Stamps  taken.  U.  S.  CARD  CO.,  Centerbrook,  Conn. 


NEWSPAPER  WAIFS. 

“  Pa,”  asked  Walter,  “what  is  a  Buddh¬ 
ist?”  “A  Buddhist,  my  son,”  replied  pa, 
“  is  a — well — a  sort  of  horticultural  chap — 
you’ve  heard  of  budding  fruits,  you  know.” 

“  What’s  that  you’ve  got  in  your  apron? 
asked  a  lady  of  her  colored  cook,  who  was 
in  the  act  of  going  home. 

“Who,  me?” 

“Yes,  you.” 

“  What’s  I  got  in  dis  heah  ap’un?” 

“  Yes,  in  that  there  apron.” 

“  Vidduls.” 

“Let  me  see.” 

She  opened  her  apron  which  was  nearly 
large  enough  for  a  wagon  cover. 

“You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself, 
for  you  have  taken  nearly  everything  in  the 
house.  I  thought  you  were  a  church- 
member  ?” 

“Hole  on  right  whar  yer  is,  lady.  Dar 
wuz  two  pies  in  the  safe,  an’  I  tuck  one. 
Dar  wuz  two  loaves  o’  bread,  an’  I  only 
tuck  one.  I  tuck  ha’f  o’  de  meat  an’  lia’f  o’ 
de  udder  stuff.  Ef  I  wan’t  a  church-mem¬ 
ber  I’der  tuck  all.  Thinks  dat  I’se  acted  fa’r 
ter  leab  yer  ha’f.  I’se  gwineter  quit  work- 
in’  fur  such  cuis  folks.” — Arkansaw  Trav¬ 
eler. 

“Oh,  my  !”  exclaimed  little  Edith,  upon 
her  first  entrance  into  the  roller-skating 
rink  ;  “  they’re  all  on  casters,  ain’t  they  ?  ” 

“And  so  your  daughter  is  at  the  acad¬ 
emy?  Ho  w  does  she  get  along  ?  ”  “  Splen¬ 
didly  ;  she’s  studying  all  the  higher 
branches.”  “  Is  she  studying  the  lan- 
gauges.”  “  Oh,  yes ;  she  has  nearly  com¬ 
pleted  the  language  of  flowers  and  is  now 
engaged  in  the  language  of  perfumes. 
My  !  what  an  education  that  girl  will  have 
when  she  gets  through  !  ” 

“  I’M  very  matter-of-fact,”  she  cried, 

To  a  handsome  bachelor  at  her  side — 
An  angel  without  wings. 

“  Oh,  certainly,  yes,”  the  wretch  replied, 

“  For  it  is  acknowledged  far  and  wide 
That  facts  are  stubborn  things.” 

“  I  understand  that  you  referred  to  me 
as  a  pig,  sir,”  remarked  a  pompous  elderly 
gentleman  to  a  young  man  who  had  spoken 
disparagingly  of  him  to  a  third  person. 
“You  have  been  misinformed,  sir,”  replied 
the  young  man.  “I  hope  that  I  know 
better  than  to  refer  to  a  person  of  your  ad¬ 
vanced  age  as  a  pig.” 

He— “  I  am  going  to  New  York  to-night, 
dear,  but  shall  be  back  day  after  to-morrow. 
Now,  don’t  get  lonely.”  She— “  I  won’t,  if 
you  will  promise  to  bring  me  home  some¬ 
thing.”  He— “All  right.  I’ll  do  it.  Let 
me  see,  I’ll  bring  you— I’ll  bring  you— oh, 
I’ve  got  it— I’ll  bring  you  myself.”  She— 
“  You  old  stingy  darling,  I  meant  something- 
nice,  and  you  know  it.” 


In  Sheep,  Russia  and  Turkey  Bindings. 


Get  the  Standard. 

fi  ■  ■  1  Webster — it  has  118,000  Words, 

AXjLt  A  3000  Engravings,  and  a  New 
Biographical  Dictionary. 
rflXTT*  Standard  in  Gov’t  Printing  Office. 
AiAXl  32,000  copies  in  Public  Schools. 

Sale  20  to  1  of  any  other  series. 
TEIT^OrTlaidtomakea  Family  intelligent. 
JL9 JCdiS  A.  Best  help  for  SCHOLARS, 
TEACHERS  and  SCHOOLS. 
OS’  The  vocabulary  contains  3000  more  words 
than  are  found  in  any  other  American  Dictionary. 


The  Unabridged  is  now  supplied,  at  a  small  ad¬ 
ditional  cost,  with  DENISON’S 

PATENT  REFERENCE  INDEX, 

“The  greatest  improvement  in  book-making  that 
has  been  made  in  a  hundred  years.” 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  &  CO.,  Pub’rs,  Springfield,  Mass- 


„  Warner  Bros.  Corsets  are  boned  wuh 

Corallnc,  which  is  superior  to  Horn  or  Whale¬ 
bone. 

Coraline  is  not  Cotton,  Hemp,  Jute,  Tampico, 
or  Mexican  Grass. 

Coraline  contains  no  Starch  or  other  sizing. 
Coraline  is  used  in  no  goods  except  those  sold 
by  Warner  Bros. 

The  genuine  Coraline  Corsets  give  honest  value 
and  perfect  satisfaction. 

Imitations  are  a  fraud,  and  dear  at  any  price. 
Coraline  is  used  in  the  following  popular  styles: 

Healthy  Nursing,  Coraline,  Flexible 
Hip,  Abdominal  and  Misses’  Corsets. 

Fob  Sale  by  Leading  Merchants  Everywhere. 
Be  cure  our  name  is  on  the  box. 


WARNER  BROS., 

353  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

Catarrh 

i 


ELY’S 


’hayfeverS 


CREAM  BALM 

MambMS  Causes  no  Pain. 

entire  C0VUlGives  j^lief  at 

Once.  Thorough 
Treatment  will 
Cure.  Not  a  Liq¬ 
uid  or  Snuff.  Ap¬ 
ply  with  Finger. 

1  GIVE  IX  A  TRIAL. 

UAY ■E’FVFP  50  cents  at  Druggist. 
nM*  r;  »  16.  IT  60  cents  by  mail  °"gis. 

tered.  Send  for  circular. 

ELY  BROTHERS,  Druggists,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


60c.  Miss  Jerome,  No.  6  Buckingham  Sq.,  Hartford, Ct. 
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THE  LADIES'  FLORAL  CABINET. 


I  oflioe  1,0  y°,,r  »«■> 

»  d  U  !  CD  Stamping  for 
Embroidery  with  our  Stamping 
Patterns  for  Kensington,  Arasene, 
Outline,  Braid  Work,  &c.  Easily 
transferred  to  any  fabric  or  ma¬ 
terial  and  can  be  used  a  hundred 
times  over.  Ten  full  size  working 
patterns  of  Flowers,  Corners,  Bor¬ 
ders,  Scollops.  Braid  Strips,  outline 
figures,  &c.,  also  your  own  initial 
letters  for  handkerchiefs,  hat 
bands,  &c.,  with  Powder,  Pad  and 
directions  for  working,  all  for  60 
cents,  postpaid. 

Book  of  10O  designs  for  Em¬ 
broidery,  Braiding.  &c.,  25  cents. 

Our  Book,  Manual  of  Needle¬ 
work,  is  a  complete  instructor  in 
Kensington,  Arasene  and  all  other 
branches  of  Embroidery,  Knitting, 
Tattin,  Crocheting,  Lace  Making, 
&c.,  85  cents,  four  for  $1.  All  the 
above  for  $1.  Patten  Pub.  Co., 
88  West  Fourteenth  St.,  N.  Y. 


DIIDDEE9C  CECne  Few  equal  and  non- 
D  U  IK  I  kC  d  vLhVw  better.  Send  for  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue.  W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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Imported  Scrap  Pictures,  verses,  mottoes.  &c.  10c.,  or 
50  Cards,  blank .  10c.  Scrap  Book  Co.,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


FREE  TO  YOU 

To  secure  trial  subscribers  to  the  “Home 
Guest,”  our  popular  illustrated  magazine, 
we  will  send  "■!>  it  regularly 

Six  months  JL-dl  for  48  cts. 
and  send,  post  paid,  this 
heavy  rolled  gold/ 

Wedding  Ring,  (warranted  5  A  "HkTTfc 
years)  ana  the  Little  Wonder  **-il  MW 
Time  Keeper,  a  thoroughly  reliable  teller  of 
the  time  of  day  in  a  Silver  Nickel  Case, 

TIME  KEEPER 

absolutely  FREE  ns  a  present. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Address  Publishers  of 


Home  Guest,  Hartford, 


DIAMOND  DYES 

Are  the  Best  Dyes  Ever  Made. 
DRESSES,  COATS,  SCARFS,  HOODS, 
YARN,  STOCKINGS,  CARPET  RAGS,  RIB¬ 
BONS,  FEATHERS,  or  any  fobrio  or  fancy  arti- 
d#  easily  and  perfectly  colored  to  any  shade. 

32  FAST  AND  DURABLE  COLORS. 

EACH  PACKAGE  WILL  COLOR  ONE  TO  FOUR  LBS.  OF  GOODS. 
Ask  for  the  DIAMOTTD  DYES,  and  take  no  other. 

None  can  compare  with  them  for  Brilliancy,  Dnra- 
bility,  Simplicity  and  Economy.  Sold  by  all  druggists 
and  merchants,  or  send  us  10  cento  and  any  color  wanted 
sent  post-paid.  27  colored  samples  and  a  book  of  direc¬ 
tions  sent  for  a  2  cent  stamp. 

WELLS  &  RICHARDSON  CO.,  Burlington,  Yt. 


Cold  Paint. 

Bronze  Paint. 


For  i 


Silver  Paint. 

Artists’  Black 


gilding  Fancy  Baskets,  Frames,  Lamps,  Chan¬ 
deliers,  and  iorallkindsof  ornamental  work.  Equal  to 
anyof  the  high  prioed  kinds  and  only  10  ots.  a  package 
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druggists, 
rELLS  A  . 


-  post-paid  from 
ICHARDI 


SON  CO.,  Burlington.  Vt. 


!  GOLD  WATCH  FREE! 

The  publishers  of  the  Capitol  City  Home  Guest,  the  well- 
known  Illustrated  Literary  and  Family  Magazine,  make  the  fol¬ 
lowing  liberal  offer  for  June  :  The  person  telling  us  the  longest  verse 
in  the  Bible,  before  June  15th,  will  receive  a  Solid  Gold,  Lady’s 
Hunting  Cased  Swiss  Watch,  worth  $50.  If  there  be  more 
than  one  correct  answer,  the  second  will  receive  an  elegant  Stem- 
winding  Silver  Watch;  the  third,  a  key-winding  Silver 
Watch.  Each  person  must  send  26  cents  with  their  answer  for 
which  they  will  receive  three  months’  subscription  to  the  Home 
Guest,  a  50  page  Illustrated  Book  and  our  Bonanza  Premium  Col¬ 
lection  of  32  portraits  of  prominent  persons,  26  needlework  designs, 
40  popular  songs,  30  popular  games,  30  money  making  receipts,  46 
chemical  experiments  and  lessons  in  magic.  Pubs,  of  HOME 
GUEST,  HARTFORD,  CONN.  SPECIAL  :  An  imita¬ 
tion  Steel  Engraving  of  Washington,  size  15  1-2  x  16  inches,  tree 
to  the  first  1000  persons  answering  this  advertisement. 


NEWSPAPER  WAIFS. 

Eph  says  that  woman  is  an  enigma;  man 
the  solution.  When  one  gives  the  other  up 
it’s  a  divorce,  that  is  dissolution. — Boston 
Courier. 

An  old  opera  revised:  Things  are  seldom 
what  they  seem;  skim  milk  masquerades  as 
cream;  lard  and  soap  we  eat  for  cheese; 
butter  is  but  axle-grease.  Dealer  (in  a 
whisper) — “Very  true,  so  you  do.” — New 
York  Graphic. 

A  little  girl  accompanying  her  mother 
on  a  visit  to  an  old  lady,  the  latter  showed 
the  child  her  parrot  in  a  cage  by  the  win¬ 
dow,  warning  her  at  the  same  time  not  to 
go  too  near,  lest  he  should  bite  her.  ‘  ‘  Why 
should  he  bite  me  ?  ”  she  asked.  ‘  ‘  Because, 
my  dear,  he  doesn’t  know  you.”  “Then 
please  tell  him  that  I  am  Mary  Ann.” 


Stem-Winding  Musical  waten. 

Each  Watch  is  finely  made,  silver  plated, and 
the  greatest  novelty  ever  offered  to  the  boys 
/  and  girls  of  America.  It  is  a  w 

COMPLETE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT, 

"  size  and  6hape  of  a  watch,  with 

w  Music  Box  attachment  con¬ 
cealed  within,  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  when  wound 
.  at  the  stem  plays  one  of 
the  following  tunes: 
“Home,  Sweet  Home,” 
“  Yankee  Doodle,” 

.  “  Blue  Bells  of  Scot- 
I  land,”  “Swanee  Riv¬ 
er,”  “Carnival  of  Ven- 
ice,”  “  Grandfather’s 
Clock,”  and  a  Waltz. 
The  notes,  time,  and 
tones  are  correct.  It 
instructs  and  enter¬ 
tains  both  old  _  and 
young.  On  receipt  o( 
W  36  cts.  will  send  it  by 
mail,  post-paid.  Just 
think  of  it!  A  Musio 

Box  lor  36  cents.  You  will  be  delighted  with  it.  Address 

W.  H.  SIZER.  7  &  9  WARREN  STREET.  N.  Y. 


FREE  Silks  for  Patchwork., 

Any  lady  sending  14  2c.  stamps  for  three 
months’  subscription  to*  the  Home  Guest,  our  popular/ 

Literary  Magazine,  we  will  present  free  1  package  beautiful x 
assorted  Silk  Blocks  for  patchwork,  1  package  Embroi-  ’ 
dery  Silk,  assorted  colors,  and  a  lovely  Silk  Handkerchief, 
size  20  x  20 inches.  R.  L.  SPENCER  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


A  BONAFIDE  OFFER, 


MONEY  FOR  ALL  WHO  READ, 

RICH  @R  POOR. 


$55,000  TO  SUBSCB.IBEB.S. 

THIS  OFFER  GOOD  TILL  JUNE  15th. 


LIST  <C3'T-' 
5  cnsli  presents  of  ! 


PR33SENTS 


The  National  Standard  Dictionary,  ?a‘ a* 

mr  $1.00,  and  a  year  s  subscription  to  the  Chicago 
Enterprise,  together  with  two  receipts  good  for  two 
presents  in  our  distribution  June  15th.  The  Dictionary 

Contains  700  Engravings 

itskmd  ever  published.  This  useful  and  elegant  vol¬ 
ume  is  a  Library  and  Encyclopedia  of  general  knowledge 
as  well  as  the  best  Dictionary  now  published.  Superbly 
bound  in  cloth  and  gilt.  It  is  not  a  pocket  affair,  but  a 
large  volume.  “This  we  believe  to  be  the  best  cheap 
Dictionary  ever  printed  "—Inter  Ocean. 

AH  nnn  This  Dictionary  contains  about 

“UjUUU  fvUIUui  40,000  words,  Correctly  Spell¬ 
ed,  Properly  Pronounced,  and  Exactly  Defined. 

The  proprietors  of  the  Chicago  Enterprise,  being  de¬ 
sirous  of  having  their  already  well  known  and  popular 
family  paper  more  widely  circulated  and  introduced 
into  homes  where  it  is  not  already  known.  Have  de¬ 
cided  to  throw  off  all  profit  this  year  and  in  addition 
use  a  portion  of  their  capital  for  the  sole  purpose  of  in¬ 
creasing  their  circulation  to  1Q0,000  subscribers.  FIFTY- 
FIVE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  Will  be  distributed  June 
15th.  Read  our  great  offers: 

FOR  FIFTY  CENTS 

We  will  enter  your  name  on  our  subscription  books 
and  mail  you  the  Chicago  Enterprise  regu¬ 
larly  for  six  months,  and  immediately  mail  you  a 
numbered  receipt  which  will  entitle  you  to  one  of  the 
following  big  prizes,  all  of  which  will  be  given  away 
June  15th.  Our  offer  is  so  large  and  liberal  that  we 
shall  get  the  desired  number  of  subscribers  by  the 
above  date.  For  50  cents  you  stand  a  good  chance  of 
getting  One  Thousand  Dollars. 

FflR  ^1  fid  ^Ve  mail  you  The  Chicago  En- 
rUn  vliUU  terprise  for  one  year  and  two  re¬ 
ceipts  GOOD  FOR  TWO  PRESENTS  and  ONE  VOLUME,  of  the 
NATIONAL  STANDARD  DICTIONARY  DESCRIBED  ABOVE.  POSTAGE 
PAID.  The  book  alone  sells  for  $1.00. 

TO  STTJ3SCR.IBEH.S. 

esents  of  $500 


'  $1,000  eacli,  5  cash  presents  of  $800  each,  5  cash  pr 
leach,  10  cash  presents  of  $200  each,  2a  cash  presents  of  $100  each,  25  cash  presents 
of  $50  each,  50  cash  presents  of  $20  each,  100  cash  presents  of  $10  each,  100  cash 
presents  of  $5  each,  1,000  cash  presents  of  $1  each,  5  elegant  Upright  Pianos,  $300 
leach:  5  elegant  Parlor  Organs,  $100  each;  100  Gents,  solid  Gold  Watches,  $50  each; 
1 100  Ladies’  solid  Gold  Watches,  $10  each;  100  Silver  Hunting  Case  Watches,  $20 
j  eacli ;  1 00  Stem- winding  Nickel  Case  Watches,  $8  each;  50  Undies'  Clietelaine  Watches, 
|  at  $ 1 0  each;  50  Boys’  Silver  Watches  at  $10  each;  200  Waterbary  Watches  at 


I  <11  ipl  VU  riM-llt  IV  niUCl  XC«l  tycij  CUCII  ,  XV  iTCIS  X  ill  P  III  llll  III  C,  (0JUU  till  II; 

1 500  solid  Gold  Kings  at  $3  each;  500  sets  of  solid  Silver  Teaspoons,  0  to  a  set;  5  Bi- 
I  cycles  at  $00  each;  1  matched  pair  Trotting  Horses,  $1,000;  500  pairs  Ladies’ Roller 
[Skaies;  500  pair  Boys’  Roller  Skates;  1 00  one  dollar  gold  pieces;  50  five  dollar  gold 
I  pieces,  and  many  other  useful  and  valuable  presents  which  we  can  not  enumerate  here. 

I  Con  OH  FRFF  *n  nmki,l8  up  the  award  of  $55,000  we  reserved  $6,000  to  be  divided  among  the  first  600  sub- 
|  OZUiUU  rilLLi  scribers  received.  The  first  two  hundred  subscriber  will  receive  $20.00  each.  The  next  four 
J  hundred,  $5.00  eacli.  If  you  send  50  cents,  this  makes  you  a  subscriber,  gives  you  a  receipt  good  for  one  present,  and  if 
I  you  are  among  the  first  six  hundred  received,  you  will  get  either  $20  or  $5.  It  you  send  $1.00  and  your  subscription  is 
j  among  the  first  six  hundred,  it  will  count  as  two  names,  and  entitle  you  to  $40  or  $10,  according  to  the  time  your  sub- 
I  smption  reaches  us.  As  soon  as  you  read  this  advertisement  send  at  once.  0 

Tho  Phipoon  Fn^ornnoc  Is  a  paper  for  the  Father,  the  mother,  the  boys  and  the  girls.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
I  I  IlC  UIIILQ5U  LlllulgJIluG  beautiful,  useful,  entertaining,  instructive,  popular  papers  published.  The  regular 
|  subscription  price  is  $1.00  per  year  without  present  or  premium. 

ACroo  Cnhoprintinn  tn  Vpil  you  Cut  THIS  Advertisement  Out  and  show  it  to  your  friends,  ac- 

rlCu  OllUoU  IfJIIUII  IU  I  UUi  quaintances  and  neighbors,  and  getv  five  to  subscribe  for  six  months,  and 
I  ■—  i«Mrb  I-.-,,.-,— send  us  $2.50,  we  will  send  you  your  subscription  free,  and  one  receipt ;  get  ten 

I  to  subscribe  and  we  will  send  two  receipts  and  the  ENTERPRISE  for  twelve  months;  get  twenty  to  subscribe  for  six  months, 
j  and  we  will  send  you  the  ENTERPRISE  two  years,  and  four  receipts,  good  for  four  presents.  A  few  hours  work 
I  will  give  you  a  subscription  free,  and  a  prospect  to  win  one  of  the  most  valuable  presents. 

I  ThO  Ghipaffn  Fnfornnco  *s  no'Y  commencing  volume  seven,  and  it  is  backed  by  ample  capital  so  that  every 
I  I  llo  UllluUslI  LlllulUlIwO  subscriber  may  be  sure  of  getting  just  what  we  promise.  Lists  of  awards  will  be  for- 
I  warded  immediately  after  June  15th.  Don’t  put  it  off  till  too  late.  Send  now.  The  first  Subscriber  gets  $20. 

I  HfiW  tfl  ^vPnrl  MnnPV  Send  small  sums,  from  50  cents  to  One  or  Two  Dollars,  by  Postal  Note,  Cash  or  Stamps, 
IIUTv  III  OolIU  IVIUIIOjfi  larger  sums  should  be  sent  by  registered  mail  or  post  office  order. 

I  Remember,  the  above  presents  are  given  absosutely  free  to  our  subscribers.  Cut  this  out  and  show  it  to  your 

I  FRIENDS,  NEIGHBORS  AND  ACQUAINTANCES.  It  WILL  NOT  APPEAR  AGAIN.  AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE.  SAMPLE  COPIES  FREE. 

Address  THE  CHICAGO  ENTERPRISE, 
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No.  6. 


HYBRID  SCOTCH  PINK. 

(Mrs.  Sinkit). 


Our  attention  was  called  to  this  new  plant  by  W.  C. 
Wilson,  Esq.,  Astoria,  N.  Y.,  in  whose  nursery  we  re¬ 
cently  saw  it  growing.  Its  origin,  he  knew  nothing  of, 


closely  resembles  the  well-known  Scotch  or  Paisley  Pink, 
a  plant  considered  indispensable  to  the  hardy  flower 
garden.  Its  flowers  are  somewhat  larger  than  those  of 
the  Scotch  Pink,  and  have  the  delic¬ 
ious  fragrance  of  the  Monthly  Car¬ 
nation,  and  it  is  supposed  to  be  a 
hybrid,  or  cross  between  the  two. 
Whatever  its  origin  or  parentage  may 
be,  the  plant  is  a  decided  acquisition. 
The  fact  of  its  being  a  perennial,  and 
perfectly  hardy,  is  a  sufficient  guar¬ 
antee  erf  its  usefulness,  and  will  in-' 
sure  it  a  welcome  in  all  collections  of 
hardy  plants;  besides,  its  fragrance 
gives  it  an  additional  charm.  In 
habit,  it  is  a  model  of  perfection, 
dwarf,  compact  and  robust,  present¬ 
ing  for  a  long  time  a  complete  mass 
of  pure,  white  flowers,  which  appear 
at  a  season  when  white  flowers  are 
much  sought  after  by  florists.  Besides 
its  usefulness  as  a  border-plant,  it  is 
well  adapted  for  forcing.  Like  the 
Scotch  Pink,  it  requires  but  six  weeks 
to  bring  it  into  flower  from  a  dormant 
state,  so  that  when  its  flowers  are 
wanted  at  a  given  date,  an  exact  cal¬ 
culation  can  be  made  as  to  the  time 
of  starting  it  into  growth,  but  we 
should  not  advise  starting  it  with  the 
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New  Hardy  Pink. 


having  bought  the  whole  stock  from  a  florist  without  in¬ 
quiring  into  its  parentage,  the  fact  of  its  being  a  valuable 
hardy  plant  being  sufficient  inducement  for  its  exten¬ 
sive  propagation.  In  habit,  and  general  appearance,  it 


j 


expectation  of  getting  a  good  crop  of  flowers  before  the 
first  of  March,  as  it  seems  to  require  a  fair  amount  of  rest. 

It  can  be  rapidly  propagated  by  cuttings,  layering  or 
division  in  early  spring. 


JUNE. 


If  each  month  of  the  year  were  to  receive  a  name  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  predominant  state  of  vegetation  at  that 
period,  all  would  agree  in  designating  June  the  month 
of  flowers.  June  certainly  is  the  month  for  Roses,  but 
for  most  other  flowers  it  is  simply  a  month  of  condi¬ 
tional  promises.  The  season  will  do  its  part,  providing 
we  do  ours.  Vegetation  at  this  period  is  in  its  most  ac¬ 
tive  state  ;  it  is  now  the  foundation  is  laid  for  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  flowers  and  fruits  ;  the  superstructure  depends 
upon  our  hearts  and  our  hands,  the  former  to  conceive, 
and  the  latter  to  execute  the  plans  necessary  to  the  per¬ 
fect  development  of  the  beautiful.  June  is  the  month 
for  the  purest  delight  in  Nature,  and  has  the  longest 
days  for  pure  enjoyment.  No  month  is  so  rich  in  Na¬ 
ture’s  bounties,  all  of  which  are  as  free  as  the  air  we 
breathe.  Every  one  that  has  a  garden,  however  small 
it  may  be,  has  a  constant  fund  of  enjoyment ;  in  it 
should  be  found  true  happines,  as  far  as  the  outer  world 
can  give  it.  Fortunately  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to 
be  the  owner  of  a  flower-garden,  to  enjoy  flowers  ;  the 
Apple-orchard  to  enjoy  Apple-blossoms  ;  the  farm  to 
enjoy  farming.  The  enjoyment  does  not  depend  entirely 
upon  the  possession  of  the  one  or  the  other,  but  in  the 
love  for  them.  It  is  wisely  ordered  that  there  cannot 
be  a  monopoly  of  the  beautiful.  A  man  may  own  the 
mountain-side,  its  trees,  shrubs  and  flowering-plants  ; 
he  may  own  the  Apple-orchard,  the  extreme  of  the 
beautiful  when  in  flower ;  he  may  own  the  growing- 
grass  and  grain,  the  vale  with  its  myriad  of  lovely 
flowers,  but  he  cannot  own  or  control  their  beauty. 
That  is  free  to  all,  the  greatest  owner  being  the  one  that 
derives  the  greatest  enjoyment  from  it.  Whoever  is  deaf 
to  June,  insensible  to  her  promise  and  delights,  is  to  be 
pitied,  and  it  is  in  vain  to  appeal  to  him  to  become  the 
best  gardener  or  the  best  man.  The  generous  promises 
and  opportunities  of  this  beautiful  month  are  more 
worthily  expressed  in  the  following  lines,  by  James 
Russell  Lowell,  in  the  “Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,”  than  in 
any  other  words  in  verse  or  prose  : 

“There  is  no  price  set  on  the  lavish  summer. 

And  June  may  be  had  by  the  poorest  comer. 

“  And  what  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June  ? 

Then,  if  ever,  come  perfect  days  ; 

Then  Heaven  tries  the  earth  if  it  be  in  tune, 

And  over  it  softly,  her  warm  ear  lays  ; 

Whether  we  look,  or  whether  we  listen, 

We  hear  life  murmur,  or  see  it  glisten  ; 

Every  clod  feels  a  stir  ef  might, 

An  instinct  within  it,  that  reaches  and  towers, 

And,  grasping  blindly  above  it  for  light, 

Climbs  to  a  soul  in  grass  and  flowers  ; 

The  flush  of  life  may  well  be  seen 
Thrilling  back  over  hills  and  valleys  ; 

The  Cowslip  startles  in  meadows  green. 

The  Buttercup  catches  the  sun  in  its  chalice, 

And  there’s  never  a  leaf  or  a  blade  too  mean 
To  be  some  happy  creature’s  palace  ; 

The  little  bird  sits  at  his  door  in  the  sun, 

Atilt  like  a  blossom  among  the  leaves, 

And  let  his  illumined  being  o’errun 
With  the  deluge  of  summer  it  receives  ; 

His  mate  feels  the  eggs  beneath  her  wings, 

And  the  heart  in  her  dumb  breast  flutters  and  sings  ; 

He  sings  to  the  wide  world,  and  she  to  her  nest — 

In  the  nice  ear  of  Nature,  which  song  is  the  best  ? 


Now  is  the  high-tide  of  the  year; 

And  whatever  of  life  has  ebbed  away, 

Comes  flooding  back,  with  a  riply  cheer, 

Into  every  bare  inlet,  and  creek,  and  bay  ; 

Now  the  heart  is  so  full  that  a  drop  overfills  it, 

We  are  happy  now,  because  God  so  wills  it ; 

No  matter  how  barren  the  past  may  have  been, 

’Tis  enough  for  us  now  that  the  leaves  are  green. 

We  sit  in  the  warm  shade  and  feel  right  well 
How  the  sap  creeps  up,  and  the  blossoms  swell  ; 

We  may  shut  our  eyes,  but  we  cannot  help  knowing 
The  skies  are  clear,  and  Grass  is  growing  ; 

The  breeze  comes  whispering  in  our  ear, 

The  Dandelions  are  blossoming  near, 

The  Maize  has  sprouted,  that  streams  are  flowing 
That  the  river  is  bluer  than  the  sky, 

That  the  robin  is  plastering  his  house  hard  by  ; 

And  if  the  breeze  kept  the  good  news  back, 

For  other  couriers  we  should  not  lack— 

We  could  guess  it  all  bv  yon  hiefer’s  lowing  ; 

And  hark  !  how  clear  bold  chanticleer, 

Warmed  with  the  new  wind  of  the  year, 

Tells  all  in  his  lusty  crowing. 

“  Joy  comes,  grief  goes,  we  know  not  how  ; 

Everything  is  happy  now— 

Everything  is  upward  striving  ; 

’Tis  as  easy  now  for  the  heart  to  be  true, 

As  for  Grass  to  be  green,  or  skies  to  be  blue — 

’Tis  the  natural  way  of  living. 

It  is  not  important  that  we  should  learn  to  cultivate 
flowers;  the  important  work  is  to  cultivate  a  love  for 
them,  then  they  will  care  for  themselves;  for  love  will 
make  anything  grow  with  which  it  comes  in  contact. 
How  often  do  we  hear  the  remark  that  some  persons 
have  a  knack  of  making  all  kinds  of  plants  grow,  even 
in  the  most  unfavorable  circumstances.  This  is  mainly 
owing  to  the  magnetic  attraction  existing  between  such 
persons  and  their  plants.  The  plants  seem  to  know 
that  they  are  loved,  that  they  are  household  treasures, 
that  every  new  leaf  and  flower  is  as  welcome  as  the  new 
words  and  expanding  thoughts  of  a  baby  to  its  mother. 
Apparently  conscious  of  this,  they  do  their  utmost,  and 
in  places  least  adapted  for  successful  house  culture  of 
plants,  we  often  find  specimens  that  would  do  credit  to 
any  greenhouse. 

The  love  of  flowers  makes  us  grow  in  true  manliness, 
quite  as  much  as  it  does  the  plants  in  their  beauty  and 
strength.  Their  effect  upon  character  is  beautifully 
stated  by  Shirley  Hibbard  as  follows: 

“Come  with  me  thou  toiler  in  the  dusky  city;  shake 
off  the  cloud  from  thy  brow;  forget  for  a  while  the 
pence  and  shillings  for  which  thou  hast  sold  thy  soul; 
and  I  will  lead  thee  under  green  forest  trees,  over  soft 
mossy  hillocks,  and  beside  cool  running  brooks,  where 
the  water-flags  play  with  each  other  and  look  at  their 
own  merry  faces  in  the  glassy  stream.  Come  to  the 
thick  brake  and  lie  down  upon  the  grass,  till  thou  hast 
forgotten  all  the  cares  of  life.  Doth  not  thy  heart  now 
throb  with  emotions  of  thankfulness  to  God,  for  making 
the  earth  so  fair,  so  redolent  of  beauty  and  joys  for 
ever?  The  soul  must  be  fed;  we  must  have  inspiration 
from  stars,  and  sunbeams,  and  flowers,  and  not  be  al¬ 
ways  chewing  corn.  We  must  hear  the  voice  of  God 
in  the  elements,  in  the  winds  and  the  waves,  the  rat¬ 
tling  of  the  thunder,  and  the  howling  of  the  storm.  We 
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must  see  His  face  in  every  flower,  and  feel  his  breath  in 
the  odor  of  forest  leaves  and  banks  of  wild  Thyme. 
Now,  dost  thou  not  long  to  be  a  child  once  more,  and 
to  live  out  thy  days  in  a  frenzy  of  joy  ?  Wouldst  thou 
shrink  from  cold  hearts  and  disappointments  and  re¬ 
grets,  and  live  for  the  love  of  flowers  only  ?— to  gather 
round  thee  glowing  visions  of  floral  loveliness;  to  fill 
the  air  with  angel  shapes  and  rainbow  hues;  to  breathe 
an  atmosphere  of  perfume  like  that  which  floats  over 
the  green  pastures  of  Paradise;  to  feel  the  sense  over¬ 
whelmed  with  droppings  of  rich  music,  as  though 
angel  lutes  were  tuning  their  anthems  to  the  Omnipo¬ 
tent;  and,  amid  the  grand  symphonies  of  Nature,  to  feel 
the  soul  hallowed  and  becalmed,  as  the  sea  in  summer 
time,  when  the  winds  have  gone  to  sleep  upon  its 
bosom  ? 

“Nature  is  the  property  of  all.  Flowers  are  the 
ministers  of  her  commonwealth.  They  bloom  for  old 
and  young,  rich  and  poor;  and,  to  every  true  heart,  are 
messengers  from  heaven.  The  great  duty  of  flowers  is 
to  teach  us  to  be  always  children,  to  be  ever  fresh,  and 
budding  into  new  beauty;  for  the  poetry  of  our  lives  is 


all  that  can  ennoble  us.  It  is  in  the  morning  of  our  ex¬ 
istence  that 

‘  Hope  looks  out 

Into  the  dazzling  sheen,  and  fondly  talks 
Of  Summer;  and  Love  comes,  and  all  the  air 
Rings  with  wild  harmonies.’ 

“  Because  time  has  led  us  a  little  further  towards  the 
tomb,  we  need  not  become  so  engrossed  with  sordid 
pursuits  as  to  shun  the  world  of  beauty,  the  creation  of 
poetry,  which  exists  around  us  in  the  semblance  of 
perpetual  youth.  Oh!  ‘let  the  blood  of  the  Violet 
trickle  in  our  veins.’  Let  us  mingle  with  the  sweet 
children  of  the  woods,  and  hold  communings  with 
Nature  in  her  own  peaceful  solitudes.  We  will  lie  in 
green  meads  where  Daisies  grow,  and  bask  us  in  the 
sunshine;  lie  by  the  streamlets’  brim,  and  plait  rushes, 
and  talk  to  our  own  images  in  the  reflecting  waters; 
hide  in  flowery  nooks  and  dingles,  and murmer  snatches 
of  wild  old  songs,  until  we  laugh  ourselves  into  a  very 
incarnation  of  gladness;  will  build  our  fairy  palaces 
with  a  geometry  of  sunbeams,  and  climb  upwards  on 
our  dreamy  destiny  till  the  universe  becomes  our 
temple.” 


THE  FUCHSIA. 


When  well  grown,  Fuchsias  are  the  most  handsome 
as  well  as  the  most  graceful  of  all  our  cultivated  plants, 
and  nothing  can  surpass  the  beauty  of  well-grown 
specimens  during  their  flowering  season. 

The  ease  with  which  the  plants  can  be  grown,  the 
great  variety  in  color  of  the  flowers,  as  well  as*  the  free¬ 
dom  with  which  they  are  produced,  have  all  conspired 
to  render  the  Fuchsia  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  at¬ 
tractive  genus  of  plants  in  cultivation. 

With  the  exception  of  two  or  three  varieties,  it  is  not 
a  winter-blooming  plant,  the  summer  being  its  season  of 
growth  as  well  as  of  flowering,  and  when  grown  as  a 
pot-plant  for  the  decoration  of  the  greenhouse  at  that 
season  it  is  surpassed  by  none,  having  neat,  elegant 
foliage,  a  compact,  symmetrical  habit  of  growth,  as 
well  as  being  very  floriferous. 

To  those  who  have  not  the  facilities  of  giving  them 
the  protection  of  a  greenhouse,  it  is  very  satisfactory  to 
know  that  they  can  be  cultivated  with  very  good  re¬ 
sults  if  planted  out  in  a  rich,  deep  border  in  any  situa¬ 
tion  where  they  can  be  sheltered  from  the  hot  mid-day 
sun,  as  for  instance,  the  north  side  of  a  building,  the 
only  care  being  to  give  them  a  liberal  supply  of  water 
at  their  roots  during  hot,  dry  weather;  sprinkle  them 
overhead  at  least  every  other  evening,  and  keep  them 
supported  with  neat  stakes.  On  the  approach  of  cold 
weather  take  them  up  carefully,  trim  closely  and  place 
in  as  small  pots  as  possible.  Set  them  in  a  cold  frame 
until  the  weather  necessitates  removing  them  to  the 
house.  When  first  potted  water  thoroughly,  afterwards 
sparingly.  For  cultivation  in  the  open  air  the  dark- 
colored  varieties  are  to  be  preferred. 

As  pot-plants  for  the  decoration  of  the  greenhouse 
during  the  summer  season,  the  Fuchsia  is  without  an 
equal,  for  there  are  no  other  plants  that  will  more  fully 
repay  the  attention  given  them,  and  they  are  so  graceful 


and  attractive  when  in  bloom  that  they  cannot  fail  to 
claim  the  attention  of  the  most  indifferent  observer. 

The  Fuchsia  is  a  plant  easily  cultivated  m  pots — it  re¬ 
quires  good  drainage,  a  compost  composed  of  two  parts 
turfy  loam  and  one  part  of  well-rotted  stable  manure, 
and  two  pounds  of  bone-dust  to  each  bushel  of  soil, 
thoroughly  mixed.  The  soil  should  be  used  rough  and 
the  plants  potted  firmly;  they  do  best  when  grown 
rather  fast,  in  a  temperature  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  de¬ 
grees,  and  they  love  warmth  and  moisture,  but  cannot 
endure  full  exposure  to  hot  sunshine,  dry  soil  or  dry  air. 
Young  plants  obtained  early  in  spring  will  make  fine 
large  plants  by  autumn,  if  properly  cared  for;  the  se¬ 
cret  of  obtaining  fine  specimens  is,  never  permit  the 
plants  to  stop  growing  until  they  are  of  the  desired 
size,  and  in  order  to  effect  this  object  tlev  should  be 
frequently  shifted  until  they  attain  the  desired  size. 
In  order  to  have  fine  specimen  plants  it  is  necessary  to 
give  some  attention  to  their  training,  and  in  doing  this 
the  Fuchsia  must  be  permitted  to  follow  its  natural 
habit  to  do  well,  for  a  plant  that  grows  like  a  shrub 
cannot  be  made  to  assume  the  form  of  a  tree. 

The  best  place  to  winter  Fuchsias  is  a  dry  frost-prcof 
cellar;  they  should  be  kept  almost  dry  until  about  the 
first  of  March,  when  they  should  be  turned  out  of  their 
pots,  their  side  shoots  well  cut  back,  the  main  shoots 
shortened  and  the  roots  trimmed  in  ;  repot  them  in  as 
small  pots  as  possible.  Water  them  at  first  thoroughly, 
and  afterward  sparingly,  until  they  commence  to  grow  ; 
place  them  in  a  warm  situation,  and  as  scon  as  the  eyes 
break  remove  those  that  are  not  wanted,  leaving 
enough,  however,  to  give  plenty  of  side-sl:cots,  pinch 
all  back  as  often  as  they  shew  a  tendency  to  grow  out 
of  shape.  Support  the  main  shoots  with  a  neat  stake, 
and  when  growing  give  plenty  of  water,  and  syringe 
gently  every  other  evening  when  coming  into  blccm  ; 
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give  manure  water  once  or  twice  a  week  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  large  and  finely-colored  flowers. 

The  only  insects  to  which  Fuchsias  are  subject  is  the 
green  fly  and  red  spider.  A  slight  fumigation  of  tobacco 
will  destroy  the  former,  and  a  free  use  of  the  syringe 
the  latter  ;  but  if  the  plants  have  been  as  freely  syringed 
as  they  should  have  been,  few  if  any  insects  will  make 
their  appearance. 

The  varieties  of  the  Fuchsia  a-re  numerous.  Most  all 
of  our  garden  kinds  are  hybrids  from  ancestors  intro¬ 
duced  from  South  America  and  Mexico  very  many 
years  ago.  The  first  Fuchsia,  F.  coccinnea  was  intro¬ 
duced  from  Chili  in  1788.  There  are  so  many  varieties 
in  cultivation  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  a  selection 
of  the  most  desirable,  but  those  enumerated  below  are 
the  most  distinct : 

Avalanche  (Henderson’s).— Deep-scarlet  tube  and  se¬ 
pals  with  a  very  large  deep- purple  corolla ;  a  very  free- 
flowering  variety,  with  fine  pyramidal  habit  and  having 
glossy-green  foliage.  Double. 

Avalanche  (Smiths). — Scarlet  tube  and  sepals,  and  a 
very  large  white  corolla;  a  distinct  and  beautiful  variety. 
Double. 

Elm  City. — Sepals  rich  crimson,  enclosing  the  corolal 
and  forming  globular  balls  before  the  flowers  expand; 
of  dwarf  compact  habit.  Double. 

La  Neige. — Sepals  rich  carmine,  snow-white  corolla. 
Double. 

Snoiv  Fairy. — Sepals  glossy  red,  corolla  pure  white; 
one  of  the  free-flowering  varieties.  Double. 

Tower  of  London. — Carmine-scarlet  sepals,  elegantly 
recurved,  and  a  very  large,  deep,  plum-colored  corolla, 
which  is  occasionally  striped  with  carmine-rose;  an 
effective  and  beautiful  flower.  Double. 

Aurora  Superba. — Tube  and  sepals  salmon-yellow, 
corolla  of  an  orange-scarlet,  suffused  with  salmon;  a 
very  free-blooming  variety.  Distinct  and  fine. 

Alba  coccinea. — Tube  dark  crimson,  sepals  white, 
and  a  violet  corolla.  The  flowers  are  of  medium  size, 
and  are  moreover  freely  produced.  Distinct. 

Arabella  Improved. — White  tube  and  sepals,  with  a 
rosy-pink,  reflexed  corolla;  a  strong-growing  variety, 
and  one  that  will  soon  make  a  fine  specimen.  A  fine 
variety  for  amateurs. 

Covent  Garden  White. — White  tube  and  sepals, 
with  a  Rose  corolla;  a  variety  of  free  growth  and  a  pro¬ 
fuse  bloomer.  Fine. 


Carl  Halt. — White  tube  and  sepals,  the  corolla  being 
striped  red  and  white;  a  very  beautiful  and  distinct  free- 
flowering  variety. 

Earl  of  Beaconsfield. — This  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
newer  sorts,  being  of  vigorous  growth  as  well  as  very 
free  flowering,  the  blooms  being  three  inches  hi  length; 
the  tube  and  sepals  are  of  a  light-rosy  carmine, 
the  corolla  being  deep  carmine.  Distinct  and 
fine. 

England's  Glory. — Waxy-white  tube  and  sepals, 
bright-pink  corolla;  an  old  but  a  very  beautiful 
variety. 

Prince  Imperial. — A  fine  early-flowering  variety,  with 
elegantly-reflexed  sepals  and  dark  corolla  of  dwarf 
compact  habit. 

Rose  of  Castile. — Tube  and  sepals  blush-white,  corolla 
large,  rosy-purple;  a  very  beautiful  variety. 

Rose  of  Denmark. — Waxy-white  tube  and  sepals, 
corolla  clear -pink,  belted  with  carmine. 

Speciosa. — Pale-red  tube  and  sepals  ;  a  very  popular 
and  well-known  sort.  A  standard  variety  for  winter 
flowering. 

Sedan. — A  very  distinct  variety,  the  corolla  and  se¬ 
pals  being  of  nearly  the  same  color,  a  rosy  pink.  A 
very  free-flowering  variety. 

Wave  of  Light. — Of  dwarf,  bushy  habit,  with  beauti¬ 
ful  golden  foliage  ;  the  tube  and  sepals  being  of  a  rich 
scarlet  with  a  dark  blue  corolla.  When  well  grown  a 
perfect  gem. 

Ricemosa. — A  very  distinct  species  not  growing  over 
eighteen  inches  in  height,  forming  a  round  bush,  each 
shoot  being  terminated  with  a  raceme  of  orange-scarlet, 
wax-like  flowers. 

Pumila  or  Tom  Thumb. — At  first  sight  this  appears  to 
be  anything  but  a  Fuchsia,  yet  it  is  one  and  a  very  pretty 
one  too,  both  the  leaves  and  flowers  being  very  small, 
the  latter  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  length  and 
of  a  deep  red  color — a  distinct  and  pretty  variety. 

Sunray. — The  best  variety  with  variegated  foliage  in 
cultivation,  the  leaves  being  of  a  bright  crimson,  white 
and  bronzy-green  in  equal  parts.  The  flowers  are  of 
little  beauty,  the  tube  and  sepals  being  scarlet  and  the 
corolla  purple. 

F.  Racemosa,  Pumila,  and  Sunray  should  be  grown 
in  the  greenhouse  or  window-garden  at  all  times ; 
grown  outside  they  are  perfectly  worthless. 

Chas.  E.  Parnell. 


ORCHIDS  AT  HOME. 

PART  II. 


We  have  another  classical  personage  commemorated 
in  Calypso  borealis,  though  comparison  between  the 
entertainer  of  Ulysses  and  a  little  bog  Orchid  seems 
somewhat  far-fetched.  It  is  a  pretty  little  thing,  with 
a  solid  bulb,  throwing  up  a  slightly  heart-shaped  leaf, 
and  a  short  scape  bearing  a  single,  showy  flower, 
variegated  purple,  pink  and  yellow.  The  lip  is  larger 
than  the  rest  of  the  flower,  sac-shaped,  like  a  Cypripe- 
dium.  It  is  a  very  scarce  and  local  plant,  found  in  wet 
bogs  through  the  Northern  States. 

The  family  of  Spiranthes,  or  Ladies’  Tresses,  is  a  very 
dainty  and  interesting  genus,  though  entirely  neglected 


by  our  woodland  poets;  a  remarkable  circumstance, 
considering  the  beauty  of  the  plant  and  the  suggestive¬ 
ness  of  its  common  name.  It  throws  up  a  leafy  stem, 
from  six  to  twenty  inches  high,  bearing  a  spike  resem¬ 
bling  an  ear  of  wheat;  the  small  white  fragrant  flowers 
are  arranged  spirally  upon  it.  The  name,  Spiranthes, 
is  suggested  by  this.  The  old  English  name  of  “  Ladies’ 
Traces  ”  was  suggested  by  the  resemblance  of  the  twisted 
spikes  to  the  cords  or  laces,  called  “  traces,”  with  which 
mediaeval  dames  girded  their  robes,  before  pins  or  but¬ 
tons  were  invented.  As  this  word  has  become  almost 
obsolete  in  this  connection,  the  original  meaning  has 
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been  forgotten,  and  many  authors  call  the  plant 
“Tresses,”  supposing  it  to  have  been  adopted  from 
resemblance  to  a  tress  or  curl  of  hair. 

The  old  botanic  name  of  the  plant  is  Neottia,  from 
the  Greek  for  bird’s-nest,  given  it,  says  an  old  writer, 
“because  the  plaiting  of  the  roots,  one  among  the 
other,  resembled  a  crow’s  nest.”  However,  the  name 
Spiranthes  is  now  universally  adopted. 

The  genus  comprises  about  fifty  varieties,  nearly  all 
of  them  being  natives  of  the  new  world,  though  few 
are  found  in  the  United  States.  Spiranthes  cernua,  or 
Drooping-flowered  Ladies’  Traces — from  the  downward 
habit  of  the  flowers — is  the  most  familiar.  I  believe  it 
is  not  found  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  is  very  local, 
but  where  found,  like  many  of  its  family,  it  grows  pro¬ 
fusely.  Among  American  genera  there  are  two  be¬ 
sides  Spiranthes  belonging  to  the  tribe  Neottia,  Good- 
yera,  or  Rattlesnake  Plantain,  and  Listera,  or  Tway- 
blade.  All  of  the  species  of  Spiranthes  differ  from  the 
other  genera  in  having  a  callous  protuberance  on  the 
base  at  either  side  of  the  lip.  It  is  easier  to  distinguish 
the  genera  than  the  species;  like  varieties  often  differ 
greatly,  according  to  locality  or  circumstances.  There 
are  several  points,  however,  which  materially  assist 
the  botanist  in  classifying  them.  One  of  these  is  the 
division  of  the  genus  into  two  sections.  The  species  in 
the  first  division  have  the  flowers  in  three  ranks  form¬ 
ing  a  spike;  m  the  second,  the  flowers  are  in  one 
straight  or  spiral  rank.  In  some  species  the  rachis — 
that  part  of  the  stem  to  which  the  flowers  are  attached 
— is  perfectly  straight,  the  flowers  seeming  coiled 
around  it;  in  others,  the  stem  itself  is  screw-like.  Then 
the  roots  differ,  being  fibrous  in  some  species,  and 
tuberous  in  others.  Darwin,  in  his  “Fertilization  of 
Orchids,”  discusses  the  Spiranthes  at  some  length,  con¬ 
sidering  it  wonderfully  adapted  for  fertilization  by 
insects,  closing  his  observations  thus :  “Then,  as  soon 
as  the  bee  arrives  at  the  summit  of  the  spike,  she  will 
withdraw  fresh  pollen,  will  fly  to  the  flowers  on 
another  stalk  and  fertilize  them;  and  thus,  as  she  goes 
her  rounds  and  adds  to  her  store  of  honey,  she  continu¬ 
ally  fertilizes  fresh  flowers,  and  perpetuates  the  lace  of 
our  autumnal  Spiranthes,  which  will  yield  honey  to 
future  generations  of  bees.” 

It  is  often  noticeable,  in  comparing  plant  names  of 
different  ages  or  countrie  s,  that  they  may  all  be  put  to 
one  origin,  the  result  of  some  resemblance  or  virtue, 
either  real  or  fancied.  Take,  for  example,  one  of  our 
Orchids,  the  Cypripedium.  Its  botanic  name,  formed 
from  Cypris,  Venus,  and  podion,  a  sock  or  buskin,  gives 
its  common  English  name  of  Venus  or  Ladies’  Slipper. 
The  Germans  call  it  “  Venus’  Shoe”  ;  the  French,  reject¬ 
ing  the  heathen  goddess,  call  it  the  “Virgin’s  Sabot ;” 
the  Spanish,  “Our  Lady’s  Slipper,”  while  the  native 
American  name  is  “  Mocassin  Flower.” 

The  smallest  native  variety  ( C .  anetinum )  is  locally 
known  as  “Ram’s-head  Lily  ;”  but  this  does  not  seem 
appropriate  as  the  synonyms  given  above.  They  are 
all  suggested  by  the  singular  shape  of  the  lip,  which 
forms  an  inflated  sac,  strikingly  like  a  slipper.  Indeed, 
some  of  the  tropic  species,  divested  of  the  petals  and 
sepals,  which  rise  above,  might  be  taken  for  the  wax 
model  of  a  tiny  sabot.  Nature  delights  to  repeat  her¬ 
self,  and  in  the  Orchid  tribe  offers  us  many  imitations 
of  things  both  animate  and  inanimate.  An  unknown 
poet  prettily  suggests  as  the  origin  of  our  Cypripedium : 


“  Haply  some  Cinderella  passed, 

A  maid  of  Flora's  crew. 

Who,  hasting  to  her  sister  nymph, 

Left  us  her  flowery  shoe.” 

The  commonest  variety  in  our  northern  woods  is 
C.  acaule,  Stemless  Lady’s- slip  per.  The  petals  and  se¬ 
pals  are  greenish,  the  slipper  shape  is  less  pronounced 
than  in  other  varieties,  the  lip  being  more  like  sac,  with 
a  closed  fissure  down  its  whole  length  in  front ;  the 
color  is  rose-purple.  The  flowers  are  solitary  and  fra¬ 
grant,  found  in  dry  wmods  northward,  especially  Pine 
barrens.  A  tincture  of  the  root  forms  a  mild  narcotic, 
very  soothing  in  nervous  diseases. 

C.  candidum,  is  a  dainty  little  species,  with  pure- 
white,  slipper-shaped  lip.  It  is  found  in  shaded  swamps 
throughout  the  Northern  States,  but  is  rare. 

Cypripedium  pubescens,  or  yellow  Lady’s  Slipper,  is  a 
striking  variety,  growing  to  the  height  of  two  feet. 
The  lip  is  large,  pale-yellow  in  color,  petals  greenish, 
crimson-spotted,  sepals  long  and  twisted.  Both  flowers 
and  leaves  are  hairy,  as  implied  by  its  specific  name. 
It  is  found  in  dry  woods  northward,  flowering  in  May. 
There  is  a  smaller  yellow  species,  C.  parviflcrum. 

C.  spectabile  (Showy  Lady’s  Slipper)  is  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  of  the  genus.  The  sepals  are  round  ovate,  longer 
than  the  petals ;  the  lip  much  inflated,  mottled  white 
and  rosy-purple  ;  found  in  peat  bogs  northward,  flower¬ 
ing  in  July,  somewhat  later  than  others  of  the  genus. 
They  may  all  be  cultivated  either  by  seed  or  transplant¬ 
ing.  Besides  our  six  native  species,  the  Cypripediums 
are  represented  in  Europe,  Siberia,  Japan  and  India, 
while  skillful  cultivation  has  produced  some  beautiful 
hybrids. 

According  to  Pliny  and  Galen,  the  root  affords  an  ex¬ 
cellent  farinaceous  food  (similar  to  the  Orchis)  and  is 
also  highly  extolled  as  a  tonic  and  stomachic.  As 
stated  in  a  former  paper,  terrestrial  Orchids  are  very 
well  represented  in  our  country,  but  we  have  few  of 
the  “air-plants,”  and  these  few  have  been  discovered 
within  a  comparatively  recent  date.  Epidendron  con- 
opseum  was  the  first  of  its  kind  found  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States.  It  was  discovered  by 
William  Bartram,  during  a  botanical  expedition  to 
Florida  in  1772,  and  is  reported  in  “Hortus  Kewensis  ” 
as  introduced  into  England  in  1775.  Its  leaves  are  lan¬ 
ceolate  and  spreading,  scape  many  flowered,  petals  and 
sepals  spatulate,  lip  three-lobed;  color  greenish,  tinged 
with  purple.  It  is  not  at  all  striking,  yet  cannot  fail 
to  draw  attention  by  its  oddity.  Our  species  was 
formerly  known  as  Epidendron  Magnolia,  as  its  dis¬ 
coverer  found  it  growing  on  Mongolia  grandiflora,  and 
because  it  generally  occurs  on  that  tree,  though  it  is 
found  on  others.  Its  name  Epidendron  (signifying,  on 
a  tree)  was  given  it  by  Linnaeus,  in  allusion  to  its  man¬ 
ner  of  growth,  he  considering  it  a  parasitic  herb.  It  is 
not  a  tree  parasite,  however;  for  though  it  is  supported 
mechanically  by  the  tree,  it  draw's  most  of  its  nourish¬ 
ment  from  the  air. 

We  say  most  of  its  nourishment,  for  it  is  not  strictly 
true  to  say  that  the  air  plants  are  wholly  dependent  on 
the  atmosphere  for  tneir  food.  On  analysis  these  plants 
will  be  found  possessed  of  mineral  salts  non-existent 
in  the  air  though  it  is  not  clear  how  the  plants  obtain 
them  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  their  growth  that 
they  should  be  placed  upon  a  tree  or  branch,  for  I  have 
seen  them  flourishing  on  a  bit  of  biscuit  ware, 
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ithout  even  a  particle  of  Moss  around  the  roots. 
In'cultivation,  our  Epidendrons  may  be  just  tied  on  a 
piece  of  wood,  and  hung  in  any  convenient  place,  where 
it  can  he  watered  occasionally.  In  winter  it  may  be 
hung  against  the  window  in  any  place  protected  from 
frost.  Our  variety,;  is  found  in  damp  woods  from 
Carolina  to  Florida,  and  westward.  In  conclusion,  we 


may  say  that  the  student  of  woodland  botany,  or  the 
amateur  cultivator  can  find  no  more  interesting  class 
for  study  than  the  Orchids.  Their  oddity  and  beauty, 
their  strange  chances  of  form  and  habit,  cannot  fail  to 
excite  curiosity,  whether  one  looks  at  them  only  from 
an  aesthetic  standpoint,  or  with  the  interest  of  a  scientific 
investigator.  E.  L.  Taplin. 


EUCRYPHIA  PINNATIFOLIA. 


One  of  the  most  beautiful  shrubs  of  recent  introduc¬ 
tion  is  that  represented  in  the  accompanying  engraving, 
which  fairly  indicates  the  general  character  of  the 
foliage  and  flowers.  The  species  has  been  in  England 
for  the  past  three  or  four  years,  but  was  first  ex¬ 
hibited  by  the  introducers,  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  Au¬ 
gust  10th,  when  a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  for 
it.  The  sprays  submitted  to  the  Floral  Committee  and 
that  represented  in  our  engraving  were  gathered  from 
specimens  of  the  shrub  growing  in  Messrs.  Yeitch’s 
nursery  at  Coombe  Wood,  where  it  proves  quite  hardy 
and  flowers  most  profusely.  It  is  unquestionably  a 
grand  addition  to  our  list  of  really  ornamental  shrubs;  • 
and  being  hardy,  at  least  in  the  south  of  England,  is 
also  a  great  point  in  its  favor,  and  further  north,  where 
possibly  it  may  not  endure  the  winters  unprotected,  it 


could  be  successfully  grown  in  a  conservatory  or  winter 
garden. 

Eucrypliia  pinnatifolia  is  one  of  a  small  number  of 
species  constituting  a  genus  that  is  represented  in  both 
Chili  and  Australia;  but  the  one  now  described  is  a 
native  of  the  former  country,  where  it  has  been  found 
in  various  rocky  districts,  but  is  rather  scarce.  The 
flowers  are  large,  pure  white,  and  usually  borne  in  pairs 
near  the  upper  portion  of  the  branches,  affording  an 
agreeable  contrast  to  the  dark-green  pinnate  leaves. 
The  stamens  are  thickly  clustered  in  the  centre  of  the 
flowers,  and  that  character,  combined  with  the  form  of 
the  flowers,  is  somewhat  suggestive  of  the  Mock  Orange. 
These  blooms  also  possesses  a  powerful  and  pleasant 
fragrance.  This  shrub  is  likely  to  obtain  a  permanent 
place  in  the  gardens  of  this  country  when  its  merits  be¬ 
come  more  generally  known. — Journal  of  Horticulture. 


TALKS  ABOUT  FLOWERS. 


To  the  novice,  it  may  seem  a  little  premature  to  begin 
in  early  summer  time  to  make  preparation  for  winter. 
But,  if  you  want  same  Geraniums  and  Fuchsias  that 
you  can  depend  upon  to  produce  a  good  supply  of  flow¬ 
ers  at  mid-winter,  June  and  July  is  none  too  early  to 
put  down  slips.  I  am  aware,  however,  as  I  make  the 
statement,  that  other  pens  will  tell  you  September  is 
the  best  time  to  start  slips  for  winter-blooming.  But 
that  is  not  my  experience;  and  it  is  mine,  not  theirs,  I 
am  giving. 

If  slips  are  not  put  down  until  September,  unless 
your  facilities  for  forwarding  them  are  better  than  is 
usually  found  in  dwelling-houses,  they  will  not  bloom 
before  March ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  old 
roots  that  have  done  duty  in  the  border  all  summer, 
and  are  cut  back,  and  repotted  in  autumn,  and  set  at 
the  window  to  blossom  in  winter.  With  perhaps  a  few 
exceptional  cases,  such  plants  will  not  get  ready  to 
flower  again  before  spring.  But  if  the  slips  are  rooted 
as  early  as  June,  or  July,  we  have  ample  time  to  train 
them  into  strong-growing,  bushy,  compact  plants,  that 
will  give  us  delight  by  blooming  at  midwinter  when 
everything  outside  wears  a  dismal  aspect  and  flowers 
are  indeed  a  luxury. 

I  have  had  such  good  success  with  early-rooted  slips 
I  want  to  tell  you  just  how  I  manage  them  :  My  Gera¬ 
niums  are  bedded  out  in  summer,  and  when  I  take  off 
slips,  they  are  planted  beneath  the  foliage  of  the  parent 
bush  making  the  earth  firm  about  the  part  inserted  in 
the  soil,  and  then,  I  let  them  alone.  The  slips  are  wa¬ 
tered  only  when  the  old  plants  need  it ;  and  iu  this  way 
I  dare  to  warrant  you  that  I  can  root  twelve,  from 
every  dozen,  if  the  cuttings  are  sufficiently  hardened. 
As  soon  as  they  are  strongly  rooted,  I  pot  those  designed 
for  winter  flowering,  but  keep  them  out-doors  until  we 
begin  to  have  frosty  nights  in  autumn.  I  pot  them 
in  fresh  soil  in  October,  and  up  to  this  time  pinch 
out  all  buds  as  fast  as  they  appear.  After  this 
potting,  they  are  set  at  the  window,  where  they 
have  never  failed  to  give  me  a  succession  of  flowers  all 
winter. 

Does  it  not  look  reasonable  to  you  that  these  healthy, 
vigorous  plants,  with  all  their  vital  functions  in  good 
working  order,  must  necessarily  give  us  better  satisfac¬ 
tion  than  weaker  growing  slips,  that  lack  the  strength 
to  give  a  succession  of  flowers,  should  they  show  a  dis¬ 
position  to  do  so,  or  old  plants  that  have  bloomed  con¬ 
tinuously  for  nine  months  out  of  the  year?  But,  as  all 
Geraniums  are  not  alike  floriferous  with  precisely  the 
same  culture,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  this  point  when 
potting  our  slips,  and  choose  only  those  recommended 
for  winter  blooming,  or  that  we  have  found  by  experi¬ 
ence  best  adapted  to  that  purpose.  As  Geraniums  are 
one  of  my  specialties,  I  will  name  a  few  varieties  that  I 
have  found  particularly  fine  for  winter  window-cultuie. 
White  Vesuvius  and  I’ve  Got  It,  are  single  varieties; 
both  are  good,  but  the  latter  is  perfection.  I  can  see  no 
chance  for  improvement.  New  Life,  Jean  Sisley,  and 
William  Cullen  Bryant  are  single  scarlet.  Christine 
Neilson,  Master  Christine,  single  pink;  Mrs.  Moore, 


white,  with  a  bright-salmon  ring  around  a  small  white 
eye.  Orange  Boven,  salmon  and  white,  single. 

The  following  are  doubles  and  semi-doubles:  Madam 
Thibaut,  Mrs.  Charles  Pease  are  beautiful  shades  of 
pink;  the  former  is  washed  with  violet  carmine.  Jewell 
is  a  dark,  rich  scarlet;  the  Gem  is  violet  crimson,  reverse 
of  petals,  white;  it  is  a  beautiful  variety.  L' Avenir 
and  Bishop  Wood  are  dark-colored,  very  fine  varieties. 
Lamoines  Cannell  is  a  rich  amaranthine  red,  the  under 
petals  strongly  marked  with  purple;  the  flowers  have 
the  appearance  of  rich  velvet;  it  is  a  charming  variety. 
For  double  salmon,  I  will  mention  Asa  Gray  and  Victor 
Hugo;  for  double  white,  Candidissima.  This  is  the  best 
variety  for  all  purposes  I  have  as  yet  found  among  the 
double  whites.  There  are  two  more  single  varieties  that 
should  be  added  to  this  list,  Mrs.  Ind,  bright  pink,  and 
a  very  free  bloomer;  leaf  and  flower-stalk,  white;  Mrs. 
Windsor,  a  very  distinct  variety,  with  enormous  trusses 
of  blush  white,  with  a  vermilion-scarlet  eye  covering 
almost  one-half  the  petals;  florets  of  good  substance,  a 
fine  plant  every  way. 

My  Fuchsias  are  also  planted  in  half-shady  places, 
and  new  plants  started  for  winter  flowering;  for  the  old 
roots  get  so  large  I  cannot  accommodate  them  at  the 
windows,  so  they  are  taken  up  and  stored  in  the  cellar 
until  another  spring.  The  slips  root  readily  in  moist 
sand  in  a  sunny  window;  the  winter  bloomers  are  potted 
as  soon  as  strong  enough,  and  set  out  where  the  foliage 
of  other  plants  wili  shield  them  from  the  hot  sun  and 
strong  winds  until  they  get  hardened  a  little. 

If  they  do  not  show  a  disposition  to  branch  when  six 
or  eight  inches  high,  I  pinch  off  the  top;  this  will  force 
them  to  put  out  side-shoots,  which  in  turn  are  pinched  off 
until  we  have  well-branched  specimens;  but  do  not 
allow  them  to  bloom,  for  this  will  retard  their  growth. 
I  take  off  all  buds  until  after  their  potting  in  fresh  soil 
in  October,  and  give  them  a  generous  supply  of  earth,  a 
little  more  than  moderately  rich  ;  for  the  Fuchsia  is  a 
gross  feeder,  and  when  growing  rapidly,  will  soon  ex¬ 
haust  the  soil,  should  we  give  them  no  more  than  we 
do  our  Geraniums.  But  Fuchsias,  like  Geraniums,  are 
not  all  adapted  for  winter-blooming  ;  the  following  va¬ 
rieties  I  have  found  best  for  the  purpose  : 

Carl  Halt,  white  and  red-striped.  Mrs.  Marshall, 
tube  and  sepals  pure  white,  corolla  crimson.  Lustre, 
tube  and  sepals  waxy  white,  corolla  vivid  crimson, 
tinted  with  pale  orange.  Lord  Byron,  tube  and  sepals 
crimson,  large,  open,  bell-shaped,  almost  black  corolla. 
Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  tube  and  sepals  light  rosy-carmine ; 
corolla,  deep  carmine. 

These  are  all  fine  varieties  and  plants  of  good  habits  ; 
or  perhaps  I  should  except  Carl  Halt;  this  is  inclined 
to  grow  awkward,  unless  pruned  early,  but  the  flowers 
are  beautiful — no  two  alike. 

There  are  other  plants  besides  Geraniums  and  Fuch¬ 
sias,  that  may,  with  equal  advantage  be  especially 
trained  for  winter-flowering.  And  I  like  to  have  a 
goodly  number  of  fresh  recruits  to  begin  winter  with, 
and  let  the  old  veterans  rest  after  the  summer  cam¬ 
paign.  If  you  want  your  Carnations  to  bloom  next 
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winter,  cut  back  all  the  flower  stalks  that  push  up  to 
within  six  inches  of  the  ground  until  the  first  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  This  process  is  of  the  highest  importance ;  it 
causes  the  plant  to  grow  more  bushy,  and  stronger  ;  and 
it  comes  to  the  window-garden  in  a  healthy  condition, 
capable  of  flowering  all  winter  without  exhaustion. 

There  is  quite  a  long  list  of  both  old  and  new  varie¬ 
ties  recommended  for  winter  blooming,  but  I  will  only 
mention  those  I  have  tried  with  success.  Hinzey's  white, 
a  continuous  bloomer ;  flowers  large  and  very  fragrant. 
Grace  Wilder,  delicate  pink ;  flowers  large,  finely 


fringed,  clove-scented.  La  Purite,  carmine-striped, 
blush.  Crimson  King,  color  dark-crimson  scarlet  ;  very 
double  and  sweet.  Lord  Clyde,  groundwork  white, 
striped  with  carmine,  and  blotched  with  maroon  ;  beau¬ 
tiful  and  sweet.  President  James  A.  Garfield,  color  a 
rich  English  vermilion  ;  flowers  large,  perfect  in  form 
and  highly  fragrant ;  a  fine  variety.  Scarlet  King,  rich 
crimson-scarlet ;  very  large  and  double.  Peter  Hender¬ 
son,  large,  pure-white;  petals  crimped.  Eureka,  creamy- 
white,  edged  and  striped  with  peachblow ;  sweet,  and 
very  beautiful.  Mrs.  G.  W.  Flanders. 


HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. 


All  who  truly  love  and  appreciate  flowers  are  greatly 
indebted  to  Woolson  &  Co.,  of  Passaic,  N.  J.,  for  their 
efforts  to  re-introduce  perennial  flowers,  that  have  of 
late  been  pretty  generally  neglected,  in  some  cases 
altogether  banished  from  our  gardens;  their  beauty 
being  nearly  forgotten  by  those  that  once  knew  them 
so  well.  This  neglect  has  become  so  common,  because 
of  the  craze  for  bedding  plants,  ribbon  borders,  massing 
of  colors,  and  other  types  of  modern  and  fashionable 
gardenmg  that  our  old  garden  favorites  are  now  rarely 
seen,  and  have  been  very  difficult  to  obtain. 

Fortunately  there  are  many  signs  of  reaction  in  their 
favor  at  the  present  time,  the  rejected  ones  are  once 
more  restored  to  their  former  positions  of  honor  in  the 
garden.  They  may  never  occupy  the  exclusive  place 
they  once  did,  nor  is  it  desirable  they  should  do  so.  No 
one  class  of  plants  should  have  full  control  in  the  gar¬ 
den  any  more  than  that  they  should  be  altogether  re¬ 
jected.  But  that  hardy  herbaceous  plants  are  destined 
to  have  an  equal  chance,  at  least,  with  the  more  deli¬ 
cate,  and,  may  be,  more  showy  classes,  is  one  of  the  ' 
pleasing  signs  of  the  times,  in  its  relation  to  gardening. 

Many  that  are  now  turning  their  attention  to  this 
class  of  plants  are  asking  us  for  information  in  regard 
to  them,  as  their  limited  experience  in  the  garden  has 
all  been  obtained  during  the  period  of  their  exile.  We 
propose,  therefore,  to  give  the  history,  description, 
propagation,  and  methods  of  culture,  of  the  leading 
and  more  desirable  sorts.  But  before  entering  into  de¬ 
scriptions  of  varieties  or  species,  we  wish  to  say  a  few 
words  in  regard  to  their  general  usefulness,  and  their 
adaptation  to  ornamental  gardening.  We  do  not  wish 
to  deprecate  any  style  of  planting;  on  the  contrary,  we 
wish  to  encourage  all  kinds,  we  wish  to  see .  as  many 
beautiful  objects  in  the  garden  as  possible,  and  particu¬ 
larly  wish  it  to  present  an  attractive  appearance,  at  all 
times,  instead  of  the  brief  period  that  exotic  bedding 
plants  furnish  a  feast  of  flowers. 

The  hardy  flower-garden  is  never  more  beautiful  than 
in  the  spring  and  autumn  months,  when  “bedding- 
plants  ”  cannot  be  put  out  because  of  frost.  Therefore, 
the  herbaceous  border  furnishes  us  two  long  seasons  of 
pleasure,  spring  and  autumn,  when,  with  bedding- 
plants  alone,  the  garden  would  be  a  dreary  waste.  It 
is  in  early  spring  that  Nature  lures  us  into  her  haunts, 
it  is  then  we  enjoy  our  country  or  town  home  and  its 
surroundings,  it  is  then  that  our  gardens  yield  the 
greatest  pleasure.  The  bright  loveliness  and  sweetness 


of  spring  flowers — “  wild  flowers  ” — for  such,  in  a  great 
measure,  is  the  hardy  border  composed, — far  surpasses 
in  their  power  to  yield  pleasure  and  enjoyment  the 
best  efforts  we  can  make  with  bedding-plants  during 
the  summer  and  early  autumn  months.  Flowers  pre¬ 
sent  a  more  gorgeous  and  dazzling  appearance  in  warm, 
or  in  very  hot  weather;  the  extremes  of  color  are  in 
harmony  with  the  extremes  of  temperature.  But  for 
true  loveliness,  give  us  the  spring  Anemones  and  the 
autumn  Gentians,  flowers  with  constitutions  adapted  to 
the  seasons  in  which  they  thrive.  It  may  safely  be 
affirmed  that  the  flowers  of  spring  are  at  once  the  most 
beautiful,  chaste,  and  brilliant  in  color,  and  more 
sweet  and  attractive  than  those  of  all  other  seasons. 
It  may  be  that  the  comparatively  dreary  circumstances 
under  which  they  appear  has  by  contrast  the  effect  of 
heightening  their  beauty  and  worth.  While  Flora’s 
other  subjects  are  yet  unstirred,  these,  her  hardy 
children  of  the  spring,  come  forth  in  the  short,  dark 
days,  almost  forbidden  by  Nature’s  rude  influences, 
bringing  with  them  a  renewal  of  precious  promises, 
and  fresh  hopes  and  thoughts  pleasant  to  ponder,  but 
often  unutterable.  Spring-flowering  perennials,  whether 
of  the  fibrous-rooted  or  bulbous  kinds,  are  exceedingly 
numerous,  and  abound  in  varied  and  bright  tints,  and 
the  majority  are  very  profuse,  and  many  are  deliciously 
fragrant.  The  summer  and  autumn  flowers  that 
abound  in  the  fashionable  flower-garden  may  be 
pointed  to  with  some  exultation  by  the  professional 
gardener  as  the  perfection  of  brilliancy,  denseness,  and 
decoration  in  flowers;  but  they  cannot  compare  with 
the  flowers  of  spring  for  individuality,  sprightliness, 
delicacy,  and  simple  grace. 

The  great  advantage  the  mixed  border  has  over  the 
more  fashionable  system  of  ‘  ‘bedding-out”  is  the  duration 
of  the  flowering  period.  At  the  present  writing  (May 
17)  it  is  not  safe  to  plant  out  Geraniums,  Coleus,  and 
most  other  green-house  plants;  Coleus  certainly  should 
not  be  planted  before  June  1st,  in  order  to  get  the  best 
effect,  which  cannot  be  obtained  if  the  plants  get 
chilled;  in  such  cases  it  will  take  nearly  a  month  for 
them  to  recuperate.  On  the  contrary  the  well-arranged 
herbaceous  border  has  been  an  object  of  beauty  for  the 
past  two  months,  and  is  daily  presenting  new  objects 
for  our  admiration,  and  this  fact  alone  is  ODe  of  the 
most  important  in  gardening  operations.  The  promise 
of  a  newly-prepared  feast  for  the  eye,  each  morning, 
brings  our  gardens  nearer  to  us,  and  entices  us  regularly 
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to  them.  The  “  ribbon  border,”  on  the  contrary,  is  al¬ 
ways  the  same,  it  presents  no  new  feature  daily,  con¬ 
sequently  the  eye  tires  of  the  sameness  there  is  in 
mechanical  work  and  arrangements. 

When  large  masses  of  flowers  are  desired,  we  are  not 
compelled  to  go  beyond  the  herbaceous  border;  because 
all  its  occupants  prefer  to  grow  in  large  clumps,  which 
gives  the  desired  effect. 

A  proportionate  share  of  the  border  should  be  devoted 
to  spring-flowering  bulbs,  and  there  is  certainly  no 
more  beautiful  masses  of  flowers  than  the  many  varie¬ 
ties  of  Narcissus,  Crocus,  Hyacinths  and  Tulip  afford. 
By  a  skillful  use  of  these,  masses  of  the  most  brilliant 
colors,  happily  blended  with  white,  give  the  border  an 
effect  that  cannot  be  produced  in  any  other  way.  When 
the  beauty  of  these  is  passed,  other  forms  are  ready  to 
take  their  places. 

All  spring-flowering  bulbs  loose  their  foliage  very  soon 
after  flowering,  then,  without  disturbing  the  bulbs, 
annuals  can  be  planted  over  them,  which  will  furnish 
masses  of  bloom  the  entire  summer. 

The  advantages  of  this  system  of  gardening  will  be 
limited  or  extended  just  as  the  materials  used  iu  it  are 
numerous  or  varied,  or  the  reverse.  It  would  certainly 
be  no  improvement  on  the  massing  system,  were  it  car¬ 
ried  out  by  means  of  the  same  plants  used  in  it.  But 
the  mixed  style  admits  of  the  employment  of  any 
judicious  amount  of  variety,  both  of  color  and  form, 
and  every  feature  that  constitutes  individuality  in 
plants,  and  the  flowers  of  all  seasons  are  indispensable 
also  in  the  practice  of  it.  Thus,  spring,  summer  and 
autumn  flower-gardening  may  be  carried  on  in  the 
same  place;  and  the  largest  number  of  the  subjects 
being  both  hardy  and  of  perennial  duration,  an  ex¬ 
tended  enjoyment  of  flowers  may  be  obtained  at  very 


little  increase  of  labor  and  cost,  even  where  it  may  be 
adopted  as  an  adjunct  to  the  massing  system,  or  in  any 
other  way,  as  a  relieving  feature  or  department  in  the 
same  establishment. 

No  small  feature  in  favor  of  the  hardy  border,  is  the 
financial  one,  as,  at  the  start,  the  hardy  herbaceous 
perennials  do  not  cost  but  a  trifle  more  than  choice 
bedding-plants,  and  they  never  after  have  to  be  re¬ 
placed.  Consequently  the  expense,  annually  is  but 
trifling.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  a  resort  to  the 
mixed  system,  which  may  be  carried  on  very  effect¬ 
ively  with  hardy  subjects,  perennials  and  annuals 
combined,  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  owner, 
in  an  economical  point  of  view.  Nor  is  the  cost  of  the 
plants  saved  the  only  economy.  The  care  of  the  gar¬ 
den  is  attended  with  much  less  expense  of  labor,  a 
great  item  in  our  country  where  there  are,  relatively, 
but  few  gardeners  employed.  Possibly  the  much  more 
numerous  class  of  smaller  gardens,  whether  in  our 
towns  or  country,  in  which  there  are  little  or  no  appli¬ 
ances,  and  means  of  producing  the  annual  supplies  of 
bedding-plants,  would  benefit  most  by  the  adoption  of 
the  mixed  style  of  planting.  In  these,  adequate  selec¬ 
tions  of  hardy  perennials  are  generally  as  rare  as  in  those 
that  are  better  provided  with  the  requisite  resources  for 
“bedding-out,”  and  they  are  consequently  dependent  for 
their  supplies  on  the  nurseryman  or  their  more-favored 
neighbors,  according  to  circumstances,  and  the  result 
is,  as  can  only  be  expected,  unsatisfactory  at  all  points. 

In  our  next,  and  following  numbers,  we  will  offer 
some  suggestions  on  the  arrangement  of  mixed 
borders,  and  shall  also  give  the  history,  description 
and  method  of  propagation  and  culture  of  the  leading 
genera,  species  and  varieties  of  herbaceous  perennials, 
suitable  for  the  ornamental  flower-garden. 


OLD-FASHIONED  HOUSE  PLANTS. 


There  are  some  plants  that  have  been  cultivated 
many  years,  that  seem  to  be  out  of  fashion.  The 
Daphne  odora  was  often  seen  twenty  years  ago  as  a 
window-plant ;  kept  year  after  year  until  it  seemed  like 
part  of  the  family  ;  rejoicing  the  eye  and  sense  of  smell 
for  two  or  three  months  of  winter ;  making  no  trouble, 
only  requiring  water  when  dry  and  an  occasional  bath. 
In  the  spring  after  blooming,  repotted  either  in  the 
same  pot,  or  one  size  larger,  and  plunged  in  a  partly 
shaded  place  out  of  doors  for  the  summer.  What  can 
be  more  pleasing  than  its  clean,  glossy,  evergreen  foli¬ 
age  ;  its  clusters  of  small,  rosy -pink,  sweet-scented 
flowers  ?  The  only  fault  that  can  be  found  with  it  is, 
that  its  growth  is  apt  to  be  straggling  unless  looked 
after.  It  should  be  pruned  every  year  after  blooming. 
It  seems  to  like  a  moderately  rich  soil  with  good  drain¬ 
age  ;  I  keep  a  little  mound  of  earth  around  the  stem  of 
mine,  and  water  but  little  when  not  in  active  growth. 
It  likes  the  coolest  place  in  the  window. 

The  Laurestinus  is  a  great  favorite  of  mine.  It  is  an 
evergreen  shrub  with  pretty  glossy  leaves  ;  it  blooms 
Ikie  the  Daphne  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  ;  flowers  in 


clusters  pure-white,  the  buds  being  tinged  with  pink. 
Each  cluster  lasts  a  long  time  ;  they  look  a  little  like 
Elder  blossoms.  Mine  blooms  from  November  to  Feb¬ 
ruary  ;  it  does  well  with  the  same  treatment  that  I 
give  the  Daphne. 

The  Catalonian  Jasmine  is  another  of  my  favorites ; 
it  is  a  fine  hard-wooded  climber  for  the  house ;  the 
foliage  is  pretty,  and  its  pure-white  flowers  have  a  pleas¬ 
ant  fragrance ;  with  me  it  blooms  from  December  to 
May.  After  it  has  done  blooming  I  cut  it  back,  repot 
and  plunge  the  pot  out  of  doors,  keeping  all  buds  picked 
off  if  any  appear  ;  I  take  it  in  before  the  weather  gets 
cold  and  put  some  fresh  earth  on  the  top  of  the  pot. 

The  Hoya,  or  wax-plant,  is  a,  fine  climbing  plant  for  a 
warm  room.  It  was  introduced  from  Asia  in  1802 ;  so 
you  see  it  has  been  long  cultivated,  but  is  not  very  com¬ 
mon.  It  comes  from  a  warm  country  and  is  classed 
with  hot-house  plants  ;  yet  it  will  grow  in  a  south  win¬ 
dow  in  a  warm  sitting-room,  and  do  well.  It  is  worth 
growing  for  its  thick  glossy  foliage,  and  the  flower  is 
very  curious  and  beautiful.  My  experience  with  it  is, 
that  it  likes  the  heat,  but  no  direct  hot  sun.  I  spoiled 
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the  foliage  of  a  very  handsome  plant  by  putting  it  in 
the  hot  sun,  because  I  was  impatient  to  see  it  bloom, 
and  was  told  that  was  the  proper  thing  to  do,  to  start  it 
into  bloom ;  but  I  found  to  my  sorrow  that  the  foli¬ 
age  was  all  blistered  and  turned  brown.  Mine  makes 
a  growth  the  latter  part  of  winter,  and  blooms  twice 
during  the  year.  It  sends  out  long  brown  runners  des¬ 
titute  of  a  single  leaf,  but  after  a  while  leaves  will 
form;  the  flower  stem  often  forms  a  year  before  it 
blooms;  it  looks  like  a  little  brown  stem,  but  if  you  wait 
long  enough  you  will  see  the  end  begin  to  swell  and 
increase  in  size  very  fast,  and  a  cluster  of  pink  flowers 
looking  as  if  stamped  out  of  pink  velvet,  with  a  crimson 
star  in  the  center,  will  gladden  your  eyes;  they  are 
fragrant,  and  each  flower  secretes  a  drop  of  pure  honey; 
you  can  see  it  drop  after  they  have  been  open  a  day  or 
two.  It  will  bloom  on  the  same  stem  year  after  year, 
the  old  flowers  dropping  and  the  new  buds  pushing  out 
from  the  end,  so  in  time  it  will  grow  several  inches  in 
length;  therefore  never  cut  off  a  cluster  of  blossoms,  if 
you  wish  it  to  bloom  again. 


The  Hoya  does  well  set  on  a  bracket  half  way  up  the 
window,  because  it  is  warmer,  I  suppose;  the  roots  are 
few  and  coarse;  so  it  does  not  seem  to  need  a  large  pot; 
it  wants  plenty  of  tepid  water  when  growing,  and  but 
little  when  at  rest.  Be  sure  and  have  good  drainage  of 
broken  pots  and  bits  of  charcoal.  It  can  be  trained 
around  the  room  like  an  Ivy;  it  need  not  be  taken  down 
in  summer,  it  does  better  not  to  be  disturbed.  I  saw  a 
plant  last  spring  that  was  in  a  four-inch  pot  on  a  bracket 
half  way  up  the  side  of  the  window;  it  was  several  yai’ds 
in  length,  was  trained  up  the  side  of  the  window  and 
along  the  wall;  it  had  sis  clusters  of  flowers,  and  more 
coming.  I  noticed  the  saucer  of  the  pot  was  filled  with 
water,  and  asked  the  reason  why.  The  lady  said  “  the 
plaDt  did  not  grow  at  all,  seemingly  stood  still,  some 
one  told  her  to  water  freely  and  keep  warm  water  in 
the  saucer  all  the  time;  she  did  so,  and  it  began  to  grow 
and  bloom;  it  certainly  looked  very  healthy;  but  it  up. 
set  my  theory  that  no  plant  (except  the  Calla  Lily) 
should  have  water  stand  in  the  saucer. 

Mrs.  M.  Plumstead. 


ROSES  AND  ROSE  LOVERS. 


June  is  the  paradise  of  Roses.  In  this  month  they 
break  into  unparalleled  splendor.  AllRosedomisoutm 
holiday  apparel;  and  Roses  white  and  black,  green  and 
pink,  scarlet,  crimson  and  yellow,  striped  and  mottled, 
double  and  single,  in  clusters  and  solitary,  Moss  Roses, 
Damask  Roses,  Noisette,  Perpetual,  Bourbon,  China, 
Tea,  Musk,  and  all  other  tribes  and  names,  hang  in 
exuberant  beauty.  The  air  is  full  of  their  fragrance. 
The  eye  can  turn  nowhere  that  it  is  not  attracted  to  a 
glowing  bush  of  Roses.  At  first  one  is  exhilarated.  He 
wanders  from  bush  to  bush  and  cuts  the  finest  speci¬ 
mens  until  there  is  no  room  or  dish  for  more.  So  many 
Roses,  and  so  few  to  see  them  !  What  would  not  peo¬ 
ple  shut  up  in  cities  give  to  see  such  luxuriance  of 
beauty?  How  strange  that  those  who  have  ground  do 
not  gather  about  them  these  favorites  of  every  sense  ! 
The  air  and  soil  that  nourish  Nettles  and  Thistles,  Plan¬ 
tain  and  Dock,  would  bring  forth  Roses  with  equal 
kindness.  There  is  enough  ground  wasted  around 
country  houses  to  furnish  root-room  for  a  hundred  kind 
of  Roses  without  detriment  either  to  fruit  trees  or  orna¬ 
mental  trees.  Men  admire  them  when  they  see  them 
in  a  friend’s  house;  they  are  always  pleased  to  receive 
a  lapful  as  a  present  to  their  wife,  mother  or  daughter; 
but  it  does  not  enter  into  the  head  that  they,  too,  might 
have  Roses  to  give  away.  Roses  are  easy  of  culture, 
easy  of  propagation,  requiring  almost  as  little  care  as 
Dandelions  or  Daisies.  The  wonder  is  that  every  other 
man  is  not  an  enthusiast,  and  in  the  month  of  June  a 
fanatic.  Floral  insanity  is  one  of  the  most  charming 
inflictions  to  which  man  is  heir.  One  never  wishes  to 
be  cured,  nor  should  any  one  wish  to  cure  him.  The 
garden  is  infectious.  Flowers  are  “  catching,”  or  the 
love  of  them  is.  Men  begin  with  one  or  two.  In  a  few 
years  they  are  struck  through  with  floral  zeal.  No  bees 


are  more  sedulous  in  their  researches  into  flowers  than 
many  a  man  is,  and  one  finds,  after  the  strife  and  heat 
and  toil  of  his  ambitious  life,  that  there  is  more  pure 
satisfaction  in  his  garden  than  in  all  the  other  pursuits 
that  promise  so  much  of  pleasure  and  yield  so  little.  It 
is  pleasant  to  find  in  men  whose  hard  and  loveless  side 
you  see  in  society,  so  much  that  is  gentle  and  beauty- 
loving  in  private.  Hard  capitalists,  sharp  politicians, 
grinding  business-men,  will  often  be  found,  at  home, 
in  full  sympathy  with  the  sweetest  aspects  of  Nature. 
One  is  surprised  to  find  how  gentle  these  monsters  often 
turn  out  to  be  !  Here  is  the  man  whom  you  have  for 
years  heard  described,  in  all  the  newspapers,  as  a  spec¬ 
tacle  of  wickedness  or  a  monument  of  folly.  You  are, 
by  some  convulsion  of  Nature,  thrown  into  his  company 
and  travel  for  days  with  him.  To  your  surprise,  his 
manners  are  gentle,  his  conversation  pleasing,  his  at¬ 
tention  to  all  about  him  considerate.  This  must  be 
artifice.  It  is  a  veil  to  hide  that  hideous  heart 
of  which  you  have  heard  so  much.  You  watch 
and  wait.  But  watching  and  waiting  only  satisfy 
you  that  this  supposed  monster  is  a  kind  man,  with 
a  world  of  sympathy  for  beautiful  things.  And  when, 
in  after  months,  you  have  been  at  his  summer-house, 
and  know  him  in  his  vineyard  and  his  garden,  you 
smile  at  yourself  that  you  were  ever  subject  to  that 
illusion  which  is  so  often  raised  about  public  men.  A 
man  is  not  always  to  be  trusted  because  he  loves  fine 
horses,  or  because  he  follows  the  stream  or  hunts  in  the 
field.  But  if  a  man  that  loves  flowers,  and  loves  them 
enough  to  labor  for  them,  is  not  to  be  trusted,  where  in 
this  wicked  world  shall  we  go  for  trust?  A  man  that 
carries  a  garden  in  his  heart  has  got  back  again  a  part 
of  the  Eden  from  which  our  great  forefather  was  ex¬ 
pelled. — II.  W.  Beecher. 


Pleasure  is  the  flower  that  fades  ;  remembrance  is  the  lasting  perfume. — Bouffiers. 


FLOWERING  CURRANTS. 


Among  the  many  flowering  shrubs,  and  particularly 
the  early  flowering  ones,  the  several  species  of  Flowering 


The  Red-Flowering  Currant  (R.  sanguineum)  is  much 
more  showy  in  bloom.  Its  flowers  are  a  deep,  rose- 
color,  small,  like  the  preceding,  but  the  racemes 
are  a  little  longer,  and  it  blooms  about  the  same 
time.  There  are  many  varieties,  hybrids,  between 
this  and  R.  aureum.  The  following  being  considered 
the  finest: 

Gordon’s  Flowering  Currant  (R.  Gordoni)  has  both 
crimson  and  yellow  flowers; 
it  blooms  profusely,  and  some¬ 
what  later  than  the  preceding, 
and  is  of  vigorous  growth 
and  very  graceful  habit  at 
maturity. 

The  Double  Crimson  (R.  san¬ 
guined  flora  pleno)  is  a  com¬ 
paratively  new  variety,  more 
showy  in  flower;  it  is  quite 
rare. 

The  R.  s.  glutinosum  is  a 


Cun-ants  are  worthy  of  a  prominent 
place  in  our  gardens,  and  they  would 
have  if  they  bore  a  foreign  stamp  in¬ 
stead  of  being  indigenous  to  our  own 
country.  When  we  truly  appreciate  our 
“  wild  flowers,”  which  we  only  can  do 
by  making  their  acquaintance,  we  shall 
hail  this  family  with  delight. 

The  several  varieties  of  flowering 
Currants  are  graceful  shrubs  of  slender 
growth  and  •  small  leaves;  with  less 
weight  of  foliage  than  characterizes  the 
Lilacs,  Syringas  and  bush  Honey¬ 
suckles,  but  so  early  in  leaf  and 
flower,  and  pleasing  in  form,  that  they 
cannot  but  grow  in  favor  where  well 
known.  There  is  a  grace  in  the  droop¬ 
ing — almost  trailing — habit  of  the  lower 
growth  of  old  bushes  when  allowed  free 
expansion  on  all  sides,  that  adapts 
them  for  the  borders  of  groups,  or  for 
single  specimens. 

The  Missouri  Currant  ( Ribes  Aureum),  Fuschia- Flowered 

is  the  earliest  in  flower  and  foliage, 
both  appearing  together  in  April,  the  flowers  as  the 
leaves  are  beginning  to  expand.  The  blossoms  are 
yellow,  small,  in  racemes  from  one  to  two  inches  long, 
and  remarkably  fragrant.  Covering  the  slender 
branches,  bending  to  the  lawn,  these  early  flowers 
mingled  with  opening  leaves  have  a  pretty  effect,  and 
the  shrubs  have  a  pleasing  appearance  after  the  flowers 
are  gone,  because  of  their  delicate,  yellowish-green 
glossy  foliage. 


variety  with  pink  flowers  and 
earliest  of  all  in  leaf.  The 
Currant. — (Ribes  Speciosum ).  foliage  of  all  these  shrubs 
falls  early,  but  turns  to 
brilliant  crimson  and  yellow  colors  before  it  falls. 

The  Fuchsia-Flowered  Currant  (R.  speciosum),  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  our  illustration,  is,  correctly  speaking,  a  goose¬ 
berry,  and  is  a  shrub  that  has  long  been  in  cultivation 
in  Europe,  while  it  is  but  little  known  here.  Its  shining 
leaves  and  vivid  crimson  blossoms,  like  miniature 
Fuchias,  and  its  smaller  size,  make  it  an  appropriate 
companion  for  the  other  species,  and  also  as  a  single 
specimen  on  the  lawn. 


THE  AZALEA. 


The  name  of  this  genus  of  plants  is  from  the  Greek 
azaleos — dry,  the  allusion  being  to  the  dry,  arid  habita¬ 
tion  of  the  plant.  Linnaeus,  who  gave  the  name  to  the 
genus,  doubtless  supposed  this  to  be  true  of  all  of  them, 
whereas  it  is  only  true  in  a  few  instances,  most  prefer¬ 
ring  a  moist  soil,  and  some  thrive  best  in  wet  situations. 

The  genus  belongs  to  natural  order  Ericaceae,  (Heaths, 
etc.)  and  is  closely  allied  to  the  Rhododendrons,  from 
which  it  differs  chiefly  by  the  flowers  having  five  sta¬ 
mens  instead  of  ten.  Azaleas  are  natives  of  China, 
Japan,  Europe,  and  North  America,  and  are  among  the 
most  beautiful  ornamental  shrubs,  the  ease  with  which 
they  are  cultivated  adding  much  to  their  value.  The 
North  American  species  are  A.  viscosa,  the  clammy 
Azalea,  false  or  wild  Honey-suckle,  deciduous,  flowers 
in  June,  white,  or  tinged  with  rose-color,  covered  with 
glutinous  hairs,  very  fragrant,  and  is  common  in  low 
grounds,  from  Maine  to  Mississippi.  A.  nudiflora,  pur¬ 
ple  Azalea,  or  Pinxter-flower,  common  in  the  Eastern 
and  Southern  States  on  cool,  dry  soils.  Flowers  quite 
variable  in  color,  ranging  from  white  through  rose- 
color  to  purple,  appearing  in  May,  before  or  with  the 
leaves.  A.  calendidacea,  flame-colored  Azalea,  native 
of  the  Alleghanies,  a  shrub  from  four  to  ten  feet  high, 
very  showy.  All  of  the  North  American  varieties  have 
been  long  cultivated  in  Europe  where  they,  particularly 
the  viscosa  and  nudiflora,  have  been  crossed  with  the 
A.  pontica,  giving  hundreds  of  hybrids  of  great  beauty. 
The  A. pontica,  the  best  European  species,  is  a  native  of 
the  countries  around  the  Black  Sea,  a  shrub  from  three 
to  five  feet  high,  with  orange-yellow  or  rich  golden 
flowers  about  two  inches  in  diameter.  The  so  called 
“  Ghent  Azaleas  ”  are  the  result  of  years  of  cultivation 
and  thousands  of  experiments  in  crossing  and  hybrid¬ 
izing  the  hardy  deciduous  Azaleas  of  Europe  and 
America.  The  A. pontica  is  not  so  hardy  as  the  Ameri¬ 
can  species,  and  many  of  the  hybrids  do  not  withstand 
the  winters  of  our  Northern  States. 

Quite  recently  a  new  species  of  Azalea  the  A.  mollis 
has  been  introduced  from  Japan.  It  has  large,  soft  de- 
deciduous  leaves  with  flowers  larger  than  those  of 
either  the  American  or  European  species,  of  various 
colors  showing  earlier  than  the  Ghent  varieties. 

The  Chinese  Azalea  A.  indica  is  quite  distinct  from 
those  found  in  other  countries,  being  nearer  to  the 
Rhododendrons.  It  is  an  evergreen  shrub  from  two  to 
four  feet  high,  not  hardy,  but  known  as  a  green¬ 
house  variety  and  is  well  adapted  to  window  culture. 
Its  flowers  are  large,  very  showy,  and  of  various 
colors.  By  crossing,  these  colors  have  been  mixed, 
and  we  have  now  almost  every  conceivable  shade 
and  style  of  variegation.  Double  varieties  are  also 
common.  Many  other  species  are  also  credited  to 
China,  but  it  is  difficult  to  determine  if  they  are  true 
species  or  only  varieties.  Of  these  the  best  are  A. 
amcena  and  A.  obtusa,  both  handsome  little  evergreen 
shrubs,  quite  hardy  in  the  latitude  of  New  York,  al¬ 
though  classed  in  many  catalogues  as  greenhouse 
varieties.  Its  leaves  are  much  smaller  than  those  of  A. 
indica,  flowers,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  those  of  the 


former  a  bright  purplish-red,  and  of  the  latter  an  orange- 
red  approaching  flame-color. 

All  the  hardy  varieties  and  species  of  Azaleas  require 
nothing  more  than  a  good,  rich  garden  soil,  but  it  should 
be  deep  and  composed  of  a  fair  proportion  of  vegetable 
mold.  The  varieties  of  A.  viscosa  succeed  best  in 
rather  moist  or  wet  soil,  and  it  is  well  to  keep  them 
lightly  mulched.  All  the  varieties  and  species  form 
what  may  be  called  clumps  or  balls  of  earth,  through 
which  the  fine  roots  ramify  in  all  directions,  but  seldom 
pass  out  singly,  as  is  the  case  with  many  shrubs.  In 
transplanting,  this  ball  of  earth  should  not  be  broken, 
but  removed  with  the  plant,  and  if  this  be  done,  they 
may  be  taken  long  distances  before  replanting  with  but 
little  danger  of  killing  them.  Before  planting  out,  this 
ball  of  earth  should  be  well  soaked,  so  the  water  can 
reach  the  center  as  well  as  the  outside  roots;  and  after 
planting  the  soil  should  be  firmly  pressed  about  the  ball, 
else  there  is  danger  of  leaving  a  space  through  which 
the  water  of  subsequent  rains  will  find  its  way,  without 
being  of  any  service  to  the  roots. 

The  Chinese  varieties,  not  being  hardy,  are  grown  in 
pots,  and  require  soil  similar  in  its  constituents,  made 
quite  rich,  but  no  fresh,  rank  manures  should  be  used. 
A  compost  of  old  sods  and  cow  manure  thoroughly 
worked  together  is  a  good  mixture  in  which  to  grow 
them.  The  pots  should  be  about  two  inches  more  in 
diameter  than  the  ball  of  roots — and  the  plants  should 
be  repotted  every  year  just  after  they  have  bloomed,  or 
just  before  the  buds  swell  for  blooming,  the  former  time 
being  the  safer — and  at  each  change  the  size  of  the  pot 
should  be  slightly  increased,  and  the  plant  pruned  to 
the  shade  desired.  They  should  have  a  season  of  rest 
every  year,  and  if  bloomed  in  the  winter,  should  be 
given  a  cool,  half -shady  situation  during  summer,  with 
just  water  enough  to  prevent  the  leaves  from  dropping. 
When  it  is  desired  to  blossom  Azaleas  in  the  house,  they 
should-  be  removed  in  the  fall  before  frost,  from  the 
places  where  they  were  sunk  after  repotting  in  the 
spring  and  set  where  they  can  be  kept  at  a  nearly  uni¬ 
form  temperature  of  60°.  Keep  them  lightly  watered 
until  the  buds  begin  to  swell,  when  the  temperature 
should  be  increased  very  gradually.  A  slight  change, 
if  sudden,  serves  to  blast  the  buds,  and  care  must  also 
be  taken  that  the  heat  is  not  sufficient  to  force  the 
leaves  into  growth.  A  great  amount  of  sun  is  not 
necessary,  but  they  will  be  none  the  worse  for  it.  There 
is  no  plant  that  gives  better  return  for  the  care  in  win¬ 
dow  gardening  than  the  Azalea,  if  the  care  is  properly 
bestowed. 

As  regards  propagation,  the  species  may  be  raised 
from  seed,  from  layers  or  from  cuttings  of  the  green 
wood.  If  from  seed,  it  should  be  sown  in  boxes  or  seed- 
pans  and  kept  under  glass,  watering  as  required.  As 
soon  as  the  young  plants  are  large  enough,  they  may  be 
pricked  out  separately  in  a  frame,  or  potted  singly  in 
small  pots. 

Layering  is  usually  best  done  when  the  plant  is  resum¬ 
ing  its  growth  after  its  season  of  rest.  The  shoot  de¬ 
sired  to  become  a  new  plant  should  be  notched  or  half 
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separated  from  the  parent  plant,  and  the  cut  part,  with 
about  one-third  of  the  shoot  buried  under  the  soil  and 
pinned  down,  leaving  the  end  of  the  shoot  above 
ground.  After  layering  no  particular  attention  is 
required,  further  than  to  see  that  the  earth  about  them 
is  kept  at  as  nearly  uniform  moisture  as  possible.  When 
roots  have  well  formed,  the  shoots  may  be  separated 
from  the  parent  plant,  and  planted  or  potted  to  grow  on 
its  own  account. 

In  propagating  by  cuttings,  the  young  tender  growths 
are  best  to  use.  They  should  be  from  one  and  a  half  to 
two  and  one  half  inches  long,  the  lower  end  cut  square 
across  with  a  sharp  knife  to  prevent  bruising  or  crush¬ 
ing.  The  leaves  near  the  base  should  be  removed  and 
only  two  of  the  upper  ones  left.  Then  insert  the  cut¬ 
tings  in  clean  sand  where  they  will  receive  bottom  heat, 
and  can  be  covered  with  glass  frames  or  bell-glasses. 
They  must  be  kept  at  a  temperature  of  from  75°  to  90°, 
and  kept  well  watered.  When  roots  have  formed,  pot 


FIRE- 


’Tis  June,  and  all  the  lowland  swamps 
Are  rich  with  tufted  reeds  and  ferns, 

And  filmy  with  the  vaporous  damps 
That  rise  when  twilight’s  crimson  burns; 
And  as  the  deepening  dusk  of  night 
Steals  purpling  up  from  vale  to  height, 

The  wanton  fire-flies  show  their  fitful  light. 

Soft  gleams  on  clover-beams  they  fling, 

And  glimmer  in  each  shadowy  dell, 

Or  downward  with  a  sudden  swing 
Fall,  as  of  old  a  Pleiad  fell; 

And  on  the  fields  bright  gems  they  strew, 
And  up  and  down  the  meadows  go, 

And  through  the  forest  wander  to  and  fro. 


singly  and  keep  in  a  close  warm  frame  for  a  few  day 
until  the  plants  become  re-established  in  their  new  po 
sition  when  they  may  be  repotted.  Those  who  have  no 
green-houses  may  sometimes  succeed  by  first  keeping 
the  cuttings  in  water  three  or  four  days,  and  then  put¬ 
ting  them  in  the  sand  covered  with  glass  in  a  warm 
room  where  they  will  get  as  much  sunlight  as  possible. 

Grafting  Azaleas  is  practiced  quite  extensively  by 
some,  especially  for  increasing  the  stock  of  new  and 
rare  varieties.  Old  and  common  varieties,  or  wild  seed¬ 
ling  are  used  for  stocks,  and  the  grafting  is  done,  either 
in  the  propagating  houses  where  the  necessary  heat  and 
moisture  can  be  maintained,  or  in  warm  pits  covered 
with  glazed  sash.  Splice  or  whip  grafting  is  the  style 
usually  employed,  and  the  stock  and  scion  should  be 
nearly  of  the  same  size,  although  the  scion  may  be  a 
little  smaller  if  carefully  joined  on  one  side  and  the 
entire  wound  covered  with  wax  or  clay. 

L.  A.  R. 


FLIES. 


They  store  no  hive  or  earthly  cell, 

They  sip  no  honey  from  the  Rose; 

By  day  unseen,  unknown  they  dwell, 

Nor  aught  of  their  rare  gift  disclose; 

Yet,  when  the  night  upon  the  swamps, 

Calls  out  the  murk  and  misty  damps, 

They  pierce  the  shadows  with  their  shining  lamps. 

Now  ye,  who  in  life’s  garish  light, 

Unseen,  unknown,  walk  to  and  fro, 

When  death  shall  bring  a  dreamless  night, 

May  we  not  find  your  lamps  aglow  ? 

God  works,  we  know  not  why  nor  how , 

And,  one  day,  lights  close  hidden  now, 

May  blaze  like  gems  upon  au  angel’s  brow. 

— George  Arnold. 


COWSLIPS.  DANDELIONS  AND  BUTTERCUPS. 


‘  ‘ W ho  cares  for  them?”  you  ask .  ‘  ‘They  are  not  flowers 
at  all,  but  ‘  greens,’  and  fit  only  for  the  the  dinner  pot.” 
We  answer  that  they  are  as  much  flowers  as  Violets, 
Roses  or  Tulips,  true  children  of  the  field  and  meadow, 
golden-crowned  empresses,  blazing  with  sunshine,  as  if 
they  had  caught  something  of  his  glory  in  their  cups 
and  discs.  They  mark  periods  in  Nature’s  calendar  of 
the  year,  more  tine  and  definite  than  any  almanac- 
maker  can  do.  They  stand  for  those  last  warm  days  of 
May  and  the  long,  rare  days  of  the  first  of  June.  So 
they  personify  a  season — those  glittering,  beautiful 
days,  when 

“  To  breathe  is  exquisite  pleasure. 

And  to  live  is  to  be  like  unto  the  gods.” 

It  is  Violet-time,  and  all  the  sweetness  of  the  tribe  lies 
scattered  over  the  earth,  in  purple  and  azure,  sapphire 
and  torquoise  and  amethystine,  precious  stones  gleaming 
everywhere.  Who  is  there  but  has  an  interest  in  those 
rare,  bonny  flowers,  that  come  to  us  when  the  grass  is 


emerald,  to  recall  the  story  of  Io,  flie  daughter  of  Midas 
who  was  betrothed  to  Atys,  and  changed  by  Diana  into 
a  Violet  to  hide  her  from  Apollo,  and  to  remind  us 
that  they  were  the  badge  of  the  mediaeval  minstrels, 
with  whom  the  prize  of  poesy  was  a  golden  Violet. 

“  Sweet  Violets,  love’s  paradise,  that  spread 
Your  gracious  odors,  which  you  couched  bear  within  your 
pearly  faces, 

Upon  the  gentle  wing  of  some  calm-breathing  wind 
That  plays  amidst  the  plain, 

If,  by  the  favor  of  propitious  stars,  you  gain 
Such  grace  as  in  my  lady’s  bosom  place  to  find, 

Be  proud  to  touch  those  places.” 

While  the  pastures  and  hillsides  are  rich  with  these 
flowers,  typical  of  modesty,  in  the  “runs”  and  mead¬ 
ows,  you  will  find  the  Cowslips,  or  Marsh  Marigold,  as 
it  should  be  called,  gleaming,  a  symphony  in  gold  and 
green.  How  delightful  is  their  scent!  How  much 
richer  their  full,  golden-yellow,  than  the  weak  tint  of 
the  Primrose,  the  larger-petaled  member  of  the  same 
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family  !  How  finely  their  colors  tell,  if  contrasted  with 
the  purple  of  Violets,  or  the  deep  blue  of  wild  Hyacinths! 
Oh,  those  superb,  long,  bright  afternoons  of  “Auld 
Lang  Syne,”  when  we  waded  over  shoes  through  the 
marshy  runs  to  get  at  those  cups  of  shining  gold.  In 
the  memory  of  most  people,  the  Cowslip  is  treasured  as 
one  of  the  favorite  flowers  of  childhood. 

Yet,  this  very  ornamental  little  wild-flower  has 
scarcely  ever  had  its  praises  celebrated.  Poets  rave 
about  the  Violet  on  its  mossy  bank,  the  pale  Primrose, 
even  the  Daisy,  “wee,  modest,  crimson-tipped  flower;  ” 
but  they  pass  the  Cowslip  by  without  a  word,  although 
it  may  brighten  their  path  with  a  galaxy  of  golden 
brilliance.  I  have  often  thought  that  its  designation 
has  something  to  do  with  this  neglect,  that  with  a  more 
euphonius  title,  the  flower  would  be  as  popular  as  its 
rivals.  It  is  true  that  Shakespeare  says: 

“  What’s  in  a  name  !  That  which  we  call  a  Rose, 

By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet;” 

but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  great  dramatist 
makes  this  silly  inquiry  and  observation  to  proceed 
from  a  love-sick  young  girl,  who  afterwards  finds  out 
her  mistake.  There  is  necessarily  a  great  deal  in  a 
name,  “  Give  a  dog  a  bad  name  and  hang  him,”  says 
the  proverb.  Would  the  insignificant  “  Forget-me- 
Not”  ever  be  so  universally  known  but  for  its  romantic 
title  ?  The  word  Cowslip  is  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
suslippa,  because  cows  were  said  to  delight  in  them,  or 
as  some  say,  because  they  resemble  the  lips  of  a  cow. 
They  were  also  called  “Blay-Blobs,”  or  “Blow-Blobs.” 
Another  quaint,  half-obsolete  name  is  “Mare-Blob,” 
from  the  Saxon  “mere,”  a  marsh.  The  Germans  call 
it  the  “  Sahlusselblume,”  or  Key-Flower;  why,  we 
do  not  know,  but  it  is  a  better  epithet  than  our  own. 

Another  ill-used  flower  is  the  Dandelion,  Leontodon 
Taraxacum,  which  blooms  a  little  later  than  the  Cow¬ 
slip.  Linnaeus  has  given  it  a  deserved  place  in  the 
horologe  of  flora.  It  is  one  of  the  plants  that  may  be 
most  certainly  depended  upon  as  to  the  hour  of  opening 
and  closing  its  flowers.  The  flower,  if  we  will  examine 
it,  we  shall  discover  it  to  be  fully  as  handsome  as  the 
golden  Anemone;  and  it  only  needs  to  be  as  rare  to  be 
prized  as  highly. 

“  Tliine  full  many  a  pleasing  bloom 
Of  blossoms  lost  to  all  perfume; 

Thine  the  Dandelion  flowers 

Gilt  with  dew,  like  sun  with  showers.” 

How  the  name  brings  up  the  old  farm  on  the  hillside, 
with  its  acres  of  emerald-green  fields,  set  thick  as  stars 
are  in  the  sky  with  the  star-rayed  Dandelion  flowers! 


It  was  as  if  the  spoils  of  a  Pyrrhus  or  a  Hannibal  had 
been  spilled  when  they  inarched  on  their  home  coming 
from  their  victorious  campaigns;  or  as  if  some  lavish 
hand  had  scattered,  broadcast,  rich  golden  coin-eagles 
more  potent  than  those  of  imperial  Rome.  I  shut  my 
eyes  and  see  again  that  hillside  turf,  with  the  hedge- 
crowded  fence  where  a  thrush  was  building  her  nest, 
and  the  golden  Dandelion  ( dent  de  lion)  was  swaying 
and  nodding  in  the  gay  June  breeze!  To  my  good 
mother  they  were  only  “greens,”  but  to  me  they  were 
riches  and  glory,  such  as  the  treasury  of  Croesus  never 
had  for  Alcmaeon  the  Athenian. 

What  child  has  not  held  Buttercups  under  his  com¬ 
panion’s  chin,  “  to  see  if  you  love  butter  ?”  This  plant, 
of  the  order  Polygynia  and  boasting  the  botanical  name 
of  Ranunculus  TEris,  calls  up  many  a  scene  of  old 
school  days.  There  was  a  meadow  where  we  used  to 
gather  Buttercups,  close  to  the  little  red  school-iiouse 
in  the  valley.  What  a  vision  of  the  new  summer  that 
almost  dazzling  meadow  was  when  the  Buttercups 
were  out!  One  would  have  thought  King  Midas  had 
been  walking  the  fields  over  night,  so  brilliant,  so 
golden  was  the  spectacle.  Excellent  are  all  its  names, 
Buttercup,  King’s  Cup,  Golden  Cup — imperial  sounds, 
indicative  of  the  regal  stateliness  as  well  as  the  yellow 
color  of  the  flower.  Shakespeare  mentions  it  as  the 
Cuckoo-flower  in  King  Lear. 

“  Nettles,  Cuckoo-flowers, 

Darnell,  and  all  the  wild  weeds.” 

The  farmers  and  the  farmer’s  wives  call  it  a  weed, 
but  are  not  all  flowers  weeds  in  a  sense  ?  and  surely  the 
Buttercup  in  its  stately  queenlike  grace,  and  its  rich 
golden  beauty,  is  not  the  least  of  Flora’s  offerings. 
Yet  the  plant  is  not  popular,  and  Clare,  the  English 
poet,  alludes  to  its  ungrateful  qualities  in  some  lines  on 
the  “  Eternity  of  Nature,”  detailing  his  morning  walk, 
he  says: 

“  I  wander  out  and  rhyme; 

What  hour  the  dewy  morning’s  infancy 
Hangs  on  each  blade  of  grass  and  every  tree, 

And  sprents  the  red  thighs  of  the  humble  bee, 

Who  ’gins  betimes  unwearied  minstrelsy; 

AVho  breaiifasts,  dines,  and  most  divinely  sups, 

With  every  flower  save  golden  Buttercups, 

On  whose  proud  bosoms  he  will  never  go, 

But  passes  by  with  scarcely  ‘how  do  you  do,” 

Since  in  their  showy,  shining,  gaudy  cells, 

Haply  the  summer’s  honey  never  dwells.” 

The  plant  contains  many  virulent  qualities  which  are 
said  to  affect  cattle,  especially  sheep,  and  particularly 
the  root,  which  has  the  property  of  inflaming  and  blis¬ 
tering  the  skin.  F.  M.  Colby. 


SIX  LITTLE  WORDS. 


Six  little  words  lay  claim  to  me  each  passing  day —  x 
I  ought,  I  must,  I  can,  I  will,  I  dare,  I  may. 

I  Ought :  That  is  the  law  God  on  my  heart  has  written, 
The  mark  for  which  my  soul  is  with  strong  yearning 
smitten. 

I  Must :  That  is  the  bound  set  either  side  the  way 
By  nature  and  the  world,  so  that  I  shall  not  stray. 

I  Can  :  That  measures  out  the  power  entrusted  me 
Of  action,  knowledge,  art,  skill  and  dexterity. 

I  Will :  No  higher  crown  on  human  head  can  rest ; 


'Tis  freedom’s  signet  seal  upon  the  soul  impressed. 

I  Dare  is  the  device  which  on  the  seal  you  read 
By  freedom’s  open  door — a  bolt  for  time  of  need. 

I  May  among  them  all  hovers  uncertainly  ; 

The  moment  must  at  last  decide  what  it  shall  be. 

I  ought,  I  must,  I  can,  I  will,  I  dare,  I  may — 

The  six  lay  claim  to  me  each  hour  of  every  day. 

Teach  me,  O  God !  and  then,  then  shall  I  know  each  day 
That  which  I  ought  to  do,  must,  can,  will,  dare  and 
may. — Wisdom  of  the  Brahmin. 


OUR  PIAZZA. 


Until  two  years  ago  the  south  door  to  our  summer- 
kitchen  opened  directly  into  the  chip-yard. 

Each  summer,  before  the  year’s  generous  supply  of 
wood  and  kindlings  was  snugly  piled  away  in  the  shed, 
there  was  scant  space  reserved  for  a  driveway  betwten 
this  same  door  and  the  wood-piles  that  were  thrown 
in  helter-skelter  heaps  over  the  great,  wide  door- 
yard. 

But  for  the  unsightly  piles  of  rubbish  and  wood  scat¬ 
tered  about,  the  yard  would  have  made  a  beautiful  lawn, 
with  the  white  walls  of  the  house  for  a  back-ground,  green 
pasture  hills  to  the  east,  a  shaded  winding  country  road 
to  the  south  and  west.  The  blue  Kennebec  flowing  so 
near,  many  a  gnarled  log  and  tough  and  knotty  stick 
encountered  in  the  wood-pile  was  quietly  rolled  over 
the  bank  by  lazy  hired  men  who  had  much  rather  see 
the  logs  float  down  river  than  expend  their  strength 
working  them  into  fire-wood. 

There  was  no  gutter  on  the  porch  roof  ;  and  every 
shower,  drip,  drip,  splash,  splash  came  the  rain  off  the 
roofs,  gulling  still  deeper  the  water-worn  trench  under 
the  house  eaves,  splashing  dirty  water  against  the  clap¬ 
boards,  and  spattering  windows,  door,  rock  and  dodg¬ 
ing  pedestrians  with  mud  and  water. 

If  the  wind,  during  a  summer  shower,  blew  from  the 
south,  I.  could  not  have  the  outside  door  open,  no  matter 
how  stifling  and  warm  was  the  kitchen,  for  the  rain 
beat  in  from  the  pouring  eaves,  deluging  the  floor,  and 
pools  of  water  would  form  even  under  my  cook- 
stove.  ^ 

John  came  in  one  rainy  day  when  I  had  one  of  our 
little  ones  tied  to  the  leg  of  a  table  ;  for  the  child  per¬ 
sisted  in  standing  in  the  open  door  where  the  rain,  drip¬ 
ping  from  the  eaves,  spattered  upon  him.  Th^  little 
fellow  was  screaming  as  loud  as  he  could,  protesting 
against  such  a  restraint  upon  his  liberty. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  noise,  perhaps  my  frowns  at  the 
mud  he  was  tracking  across  a  freshly-mopped  floor — for 
the  space  between  the  door,  rock  and  wood-pile  was  a 
veritable  quagmire — that  influenced  John  to  commence 
that  very  hour  a  gutter  for  the  porch  roof. 

When  it  was  finished  he  said,  “  I  think  1  must  build 
a  piazza  by  this  south  door.  It  will  save  a  deal  of  mud 
tracking  into  the  house,  and  I  will  put  this  gutter  on 
its  roof  instead  of  on  the  porch.” 

That  was  two  years  ago,  and  I  hardly  know,  now,  how 
we  could  get  along  without  our  south  piazza.  It 
reaches  to  the  chamber  windows,  is  five  feet  wide  and 
has  a  hardwood  floor  of  narrow  boards  laid  nearly  as 
high  as  the  kitchen’s  door-sill.  The  east  end  is  filled  in 
with  lattice-work  :  the  west  end  is  built  against  a  pro¬ 
jection  of  the  main  house.  Lattice-work  also  runs 
across  the  entire  length  of  piazza,  extending  down  from 
the  eaves  a  foot  or  more. 

When  it  was  completed  and  neatly  painted  with 
white  alabastine,  which  is  a  cheap  and  durable  prepara¬ 
tion,  a  boot-scraper  nailed  near  the  east  end  of  the 
floor,  a  crisp  husk  mat  laid  before  the  door,  the  wood- 
pile  under  cover,  the  yard  raked  smooth  of  chips,  John 
came  and  stood  by  my  side  one  day,  when  I  was  look¬ 


ing  at  the  transformation,  and  said,  “Looks  neat,  little 
wife,  doesn’t  it?  Who’d  ’a  thought  a  piazza  would 
make,  such  a  difference  in  the  looks  of  this  old  farm¬ 
house  !  ” 

It  was  too  late,  then,  in  the  season  to  transplant  roots 
of  climbers  or  sow  seeds  of  Morning  Glory  vines,  but 
early  the  following  spring  I  dug  from  the  river  bank 
roots  of  Clematis  or  wild  Hops,  as  old  farmers  persist  in 
calling  the  beautiful  feathery-flowered  vine  and  roots 
of  Virginia  Creeper. 

These  roots  I  transplanted  into  the  black,  mellow  soil 
about  the  piazza,  and  lasc  summer  the  lattice  work  was 
covered  by  the  rank,  free  growth  of  these,  our  native 
climbers.  They  ran  along  the  eaves  on  the  network  of 
unplaned  laths  that  formed  a  narrow  lattice,  up,  up, 
over  the  roof,  peeping  into  the  chamber  windows  and 
making  a  bower  of  beauty  about  that  old,  red-painted 
kitchen  door,  with  its  rotted  sill  and  sagging- 
frame. 

Sometimes  I  think  we  do  not  appreciate  these  native 
climbers.  What  can  be  more  beautiful  than  thrifty, 
rank  Clematis,  as  we  daily  see  them  growing  free  and 
wild  up  and  down  our  river  banks,  with  their  green, 
tossing  branches,  that  out-grow  and  out-climb  every 
other  green  thing  along  the  river,  covered  with  white, 
wooly  balls  that  are  beautiful  to  cut  for  winter  trim¬ 
mings  and  beautiful  to  let  stay  on  their  parent  vines 
throughout  the  winter  months. 

If  these  rapid-growing  climbers  were  not  so  common 
with  us  I  fancy  we  should  prefer  them  to  any  other 
vine  for  screening  from  view  unsightly  places  about 
our  buildings. 

Our  roughly-built  little  piazza  will  soon  be  an  arbor 
of  greenness”. 

This  year  I  have  planned  to  have  its  west  wall  also 
covered  with  vines. 

I  found  on  an  island  in  our  river  a  big  “gipsy 
kettle”  with  round  bottom  and  sides,  standing  high  on 
its  three  sprawling  long  legs.  No  less  than  an  iron 
bean  kettle  that  the  river  drivers  had  discarded  as  no 
longer  fit  for  use,  a  big  hole  being  chipped  out  of  its 
bulging  dimensions,  which  was  bad  for  beans  but  ex¬ 
cellent  for  plant  drainage. 

I  had  the  kettle  filled  with  rich  earth  and  placed  it  in 
the  west  corner  of  our  piazza,  and  sowed  it  thickly  with 
seeds  of  Morning  Glory,  and  now  the  vigorous  little 
climbers  are  putting  up  toward  the  piazza’s  roof  on  a 
multitude  of  strings  put  up  for  that  purpose. 

Another  good  thing  has  resulted  from  our  piazza.  It 
encroached  so  far  into  the  driveway  it  was  found  nec¬ 
essary  to  set  the  wood-pile  back  from  the  house,  and 
when  they  were  about  it  they  gave  it  a  good  wide  berth 
from  our  kitchen  door. 

When  we  have  summer  rains,  now,  I  do  not  have  to 
tie  my  little  ones  to  keep  them  from  being  spattered  by 
pouring  eaves  but  they  stand  in  the  open  door-way 
watching. the  bright  drops  as  they  come  down,  washing 
the  dusty  leaves  and  grassy  yard,  with  no  chance  for 
pattering  rain-drops  to  strike  their  eager,  uplifted  little 
faces.  Clarissa  Potter. 


A  POT  OF  PERFUME. 


Of  all  Flora’s  offerings,  Roses  are  the  most  universally 
admired.  Others  may  charm  for  a  season,  but  none 
can  eclipse  the  sacred  flower  of  Venus  when  regal  June 
presents  these  heaven-born  blossoms  in  all  thdir  dew- 
gemmed  loveliness,  and  in  a  bewildering  variety  of 
colors. 

The  full,  deep,  rich  and  matronly  Jacqueminot,  the 
delicate  and  stately  Marechal  Niel,  the  favorite  Bon 
Silene,  the  regal  Niphetos,  the  splendid  Souvenir  de  la 
Malmaison  and  many  others  equally  magnificent,  are 
the  delight  of  the  greenhouses,  and  of  those  favored 
few  who  can  afford  to  pay  one  dollar  or  more  fora  single 
bud  whenever  they  wish  to  adorn  themselves  with 
flowers  during  the  cold  season,  but  with  the  true  lover 
of  Nature,  these  will  never  eclipse  the  old  Cabbage, 
Cinnamon,  Red,  White  and  Blush  Roses  found  in  nearly 
every  country  garden. 

These,  growing  beside  some  grand,  lichen-covered 
rock,  trailing  over  the  rough  fence,  or  leaning  lovingly 
against  the  doorway  of  a  humble,  low-roofed  cottage, 
have  for  me  a  beauty  and  a  charm  which  the  more  arti¬ 
ficial  productions  of  the  conservatory  can  never  super¬ 
cede. 

And  then  the  Moss  Rose  !  What  is  there  to  compare 
with  it?  That  sweet,  shy  blossom,  too  modest  to  face 
the  light  of  the  sun  and  the  admiration  its  loveliness 
compelled,  till  the  Fairy  of  the  Flowers  took  pity  on  her 
drooping  head,  and  threw  over  her,  as  a  protection  and 
added  charm,  that  delicate  garniture  of  emerald  frost¬ 
work  which  makes  her  ever  the  loveliest  and  most  ex¬ 
quisite  of  all  the  Rose  family.  Milton  mentions  it  as 
“without  thorns,”  and  an  anonymous  writer  has  sung 
of  it  in  that  character — 

“  Yes,  I  love  my  Moss  Rose,  for  it  ne’er  had  a  thorn; 

’Tis  the  type  of  life’s  pleasures,  unmixed  with  its  woes; 

’Tis  more  gay  and  more  bright  than  the  opening  morn — 

Yes,  all  things  must  yield  to  my  pretty  Moss  Rose.” 

I  have  read  a  beautiful  little  legend  to  the  effect  that, 
before  the  breath  of  love  animated  the  world,  all  the 
Roses  were  white,  and  every  heart  was  insensible.  The 
poet  Herrick  says — 

“  As  Cupid  danced  among 
The  gods,  he  down  the  nectar  flung; 

Which  on  the  White  Rose  being  shed, 

Made  it  forever  after  red.” 

Another  poet  makes  the  Rose  to  say — 

“  ’Twas  from  love  X  borrowed,  too, 

My  sweet  perfume,  my  purple  hue.” 

All  flowers  I  admire,  some  I  love,  but  Roses  !  Roses  ! 
give  me  Roses  forever  !  How  can  we  save  their  evan¬ 
escent  fragrance?  How  preserve  them  so  that  amid  win¬ 
ter’s  snow  some  odor,  faint  but  subtle,  shall  recall  sweet 
June  and  her  garland  which  encircles  her  like  a  halo 
of  everlasting  beauty  ? 

I,  last  season,  solved  this  problem  in  so  satisfactory  a 
manner,  that  I  now  present  my  modus  operandi  to  the 
readers  of  the  Floral  Cabinet,  that  they  may  the  year 
round  enjoy  the  delicious  fragrance  of  the  Queen  of 
Flowers. 

For  the  stock  or  basis  of  this  perfume,  I  gather  quan¬ 
tities  of  Rose-leaves,  giving  preference  to  those  having 


the  most  fragrance.  Take  a  glass  preserve-can  with  a 
screw-top,  and  pluck  the  blossoms  when  there  is  neither 
dew  nor  rain  upon  them.  Carefully  remove  the  heart 
and  petals  from  each  stem,  and  place  them  in  the  jar 
with  twice  their  bulk  of  fine  table-salt.  Add  to  this 
from  day  to  day  during  the  Rose  season,  or  until  you 
have  sufficient  quantity.  Keep  the  jar  closely  covered 
and  in  a  cool,  dark,  place  for  four  weeks,  thoroughly 
shaking  it  at  least  once  each  day. 

While  the  stock  is  preparing  you  must  decide  as  to  a 
permanent  perfume  pot.  Some  ladies  use  a  glass  can, 
and  set  this  in  a  large  vase,  but  this  is  not  as  elegant  as 
an  earthern  jar,  which,  if  you  are  skillful  with  the  brush, 
you  can  easily  decorate.  For  this  purpose  a  copy  of  the 
Portland  Vase  is  very  suitable.  Mine  is  painted  light- 
blue,  the  color  growing  darker  and  richer  at  the  bottom, 
the  base  being  a  deep-brownish  green.  On  the  swelling 
sides  of  the  jar  this  has  the  effect  of  earth  and  sky. 
Across  one  side  is  a  spray  of  Apple-blossoms,  and  so 
very  life-like  are  they  that  they  seem  to  be  falling  from 
the  rim  and  resting  lightly  on  the  bulge.  The  other  has 
a  bunch  of  grasses  and  cat’s-tails  in  a  perfectly  natural 
position  as  though  growing  from  the  base,  while  two  swal¬ 
lows  skim  along  the  sky  in  search  of  their  evening  meal. 

A  pot  such  as  preserved  ginger  comes  in  is  very  nice 
and  needs  no  ornamentation.  If  you  do  not  wish  to 
buy  the  preserve,  which  is  quite  expensive,  any  grocer 
or  druggist  will,  on  request,  save  one  for  you,  as  the 
ginger  is  frequently  sold  out  in  small  quantities.  But 
whatever  you  may  select  for  a  jar,  remember  it  must  be 
glazed  inside.  • 

Now  place  in  the  bottom  of  this  pot  a  layer  of  pre¬ 
pared  Rose-leaves  or  stock.  On  this  sprinkle  powdered 
Cloves,  Cinnamon,  Allspice,-  Orris-root,  Mace,  and  Ver¬ 
bena1,  Heliotrope  and  other  sachet-powders  ;  pour  over 
these  a  little  good  cider-vinegar,  a  few  drops  of  cam¬ 
phor,  cologne  or  any  other  perfume  at  hand.  Then  put 
on  another  layer  of  the  stock,  and  add  the  green  leaves 
of  Lemon,  Rose,  and  Apple,  Geranium,  Lemon,  Balm  and 
Verbena,  bits  of  Orange  and  Lemon  peel,  Cardomon- 
seeds,  bruised,  also  Coriander,  Anise,  and  Caraway- 
seeds,  Vanilla  and  Tonka-beans  cut  fine,  a  sprig  each  of 
Calumet,  Spearmint,  Penny-royal,  the  blossoms  of  Helio¬ 
trope  and  Mignonette,  a  bit  of  Sage,  and  large  handful 
each  of  Sweet  Clover  and  Lavender,  distributing  through 
this  mass  double  the  bulk  of  fine  salt.  Sprinkle  these 
also  with  vinegar.  Begin  again  with  the  Rose-leaves 
and  spices,  being  careful  not  to  put  in  two  much  Cloves 
and  Nutmeg,  and  so  on  till  the  jar  is  full  or  all  the  stock 
is  used. 

Any  essential  oil  will  make  the  perfume  much  nicer, 
and  a  little  pure  Canton  Musk  is  a  great  improvement. 

I  have  not  tried  it,  but  think  that  the  leaves  of  the  lit¬ 
tle  vine  known  as  the  Musk-plant  would  give  it  much 
the  same  result.  Oils  of  Oitronella  and  Lavender  give 
it  a  particularly  delicate  and  agreeable  odor.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  all  these  things  be  put  in  at  once.  Arti¬ 
cles  can  be  added  now  and  then  as  they  are  obtained, 
only  remembering  when  anything  except  a  liquid  is  put 
in,  to  add  also  the  proper  quantity  of  salt. 

Have  the  jar  as  nearly  air-tight  as  possible,  keep  in  a 
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cool,  dark  place,  and  shake  well  once  each  day.  At  the 
end  of  three  months  the  perfume  will  have  begun  to 
ripen,  and  you  can  then  remove  the  cover  and  regale 
yourself  with  the  delicious  fragrance.  If  it  is  as  nice  as 
mine  you  will  be  amply  repaid  for  all  your  trouble. 

I  have  given  the  recipe  to  several  of  my  friends,  and 


Every  week  after  [the  usual  sweeping,  dusting  and 
airing,  open  your  jar  and  shake  the  contents  thor¬ 
oughly  ;  this  will  give  your  room  a  delicate  perfume, 
suggesting  spice  islands  and  the  tropics. 

A  suitable  place  for  this  jar  is  on  one  of  those  long, 
odd,  three-legged  tables  pn'a  corner^  of  the  front  hall, 


although  in  each  case  almost  the  same  articles  were 
used,  each  spice-pot  had  a  distinctive  odor.  The 
method  of  combining  the  ingredients,  the  length  of  time 
they  stand,  and  the  strength  of  the  various  articles 
forming  the  compound,  all  seem  to  give  each  jar  an  in¬ 
dividual  smell. 


and  from  here  the  fragrance  will  penetrate  the  whole 
house.  There  must,  of  course,  be  a  limit  to  the 
strength  of  this  pot-pourri,  but  mine  is  nicer  now  than 
when  first  prepared. 

If  the  moisture  is  dried  from  this  perfume  it  can  be 
used  for  filling  sachets  to  place  in  the  handkerchief- box 
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or  wardrobe,  and  gives  an  odor  far  more  delicate  and 
agreeable  than  any  sachet  powder  one  can  buy.  Make 
an  inner  case  of  cambric  three  inches  long  and  two 
wide,  in  which  place  the  perfume  between  two 
pieces  of  cotton  batting.  Cover  the  whole  with  a  case 
of  silk  or  satin  with  a  tiny  bit  of  embroidery  or  paint¬ 
ing  on  it,  and  trim  the  edge  with  lace  or  fringe.  These 
are  a  nice  addition  to  the  usual  Christmas  gifts,  and 
when  daintily  made  are  far  more  elegant  and  desirable 
than  the  conventional  card. 

The  Orientals  compound  delicious  confections  of  Rose 
leaves,  and  if  you  wish  to  know  what  a  toothsome  and 
aesthetic  flavor  they  have,  chop  them  with  three  or  four 
times  their  bulk  of  white  sugar  and  press  them  down  in 
a  pot.  Cover  closely,  and  in  three  months  it  will  be 
ripe.  It  makes  a  fine  flavoring  for  light  cakes,  and  by 
mixing  a  few  spoonfuls  with  a  little  milk,  allowing  it 
to  stand  an  hour  and  then  straining  it,  you  will  have  a 


PROVIDENTIAL 


“Now,  chil’en,  de  circus  am  cornin’  to-day,  and  I’s 
gwine  down  to  de  cawner  of  Fourf  Street  and  Lawrence 
Avenue  to  see  de  percession ;  den  I’s  ’vited  to  dinnah 
wid  Miss  Cassy  Tousaint,  an’  after  dinnah  we’s  gwine 
to  de  show ;  an’  I  wants  you  to  stay  to  home,  George 
Abraham  and  Marfy  Washington,  an’  tend  Chawles 
Sumner  till  I  gits  back  ;  reckon  dat’  ’ll  be  ’bout  fo’ 
o’clock.” 

As  the  colored  lady,  who  claimed  the  aristocratic  name 
of  Mrs.  Virginia  Fairfax,  made  this  announcement,  she 
lifted  the  lid  of  a  large  pine-box  that  served  her  family 
in  the  double  capacity  of  chest  and  dining-table,  and 
taking  from  its  depths  a  blue  Japanese  silk  dress,  which 
had  not  seen  the  light  before  since  last  “’Mancipation 
Day,”  she  proceeded  to  array  herself  therein.  As  she 
drew  it  on  directly  over  the  faded  wrapper  which  she 
wore  this  was  the  work  of  but  a  moment,  and  she  then 
began  to  dress  her  hair  by  unwrapping  pieces  of  white 
twine  from  numberless  pigtails  ;  these  pigtails  were  to 
be  drawn  back  and  hidden  under  a  chignon  of  glossy, 
straight  hair  taken  out  of  the  chest  with  the  best  dress. 

Great  was  the  consternation  that  immediately  fell 
upon  the  children  addressed.  Charles  Sumner,  being 
but  two  years  old,  probably  did  not  comprehend  the 
situation ;  but  seeing  Martha  Washington’s  lip  go  up 
and  her  tears  come  down,  while  she  dug  her  fist  furi¬ 
ously  into  her  left  eye,  he  felt  moved,  through  sympa¬ 
thy,  to  lift  up  his  voice  in  lamentation  ;  and  Charles 
Sumner  had  a  strong  voice.  George  Abraham  alone 
controlled  himself  sufficiently  to  expostulate  with  his 
mother. 

‘  ‘  I  wants  to  go,  mammy  ;  me’n  Marfy  bof  wants  to 
go  ;  we’s  done  gone  talked  ’bout  gwine  eber  sin’  da 
put  de  picters  up.  We  wants  to  see  the  elefunt  an’ 
de  ’potamus,  and  Dan’l  in  de  lions’  den.”  This  last  was 
George  Abraham’s  actual  idea  of  one  of  the  scenes  de¬ 
picted  on  the  billboards,  but  its  introduction  here  was  a 
bit  of  shrewdness  on  his  part,  for  Mrs.  Fairfax  was  a 
leader  in  class-meeting,  a  recognized  authority  in  ex¬ 
pounding  the  Scripture,  and  she  had  daily  impressed 
upon  her  children  all  the  most  picturesque  of  the  Bible 


seasoning  for  ice-cream  much  nicer  than  any  Rose¬ 
water  that  can  be  bought. 

For  perfuming  the  linen  closet  nothing  can  be  nicer 
than  Lavendar  and  Rose  leaves  dried  together.  This 
was  a  favorite  perfume  in  those  good  old  times  when 
an  ample  store  of  household  linen  was  at  once  the  am¬ 
bition  and  delight  of  every  housewife,  and  each  girl  as 
soon  as  she  could  twirl  the  tiny  flax-wheel  or  manipu¬ 
late  the  flying-spindle  began  to  lay  by  a  store  of  snowy 
cloth  as  the  nucleus  of  that  trousseau  which  she  expected 
at  some  time  to  have  to  provide. 

“And  every  garment’s  gentle  stir  was  breathing 
Rose  and  Lavendar,”  when,  robed  in  their  Sunday  best, 
matron  and  maid  with  demure  face  and  step  entered  the 
high,  square  pews  of  the  old  meeting-house  to  joininthe 
worship  of  that  Being  who  created  the  Rose  and  Lily  in 
all  their  loveliness,  as  well  as  the  seed-bearing  shrubs 
and  trees  on  which  the  lives  of  so  many  depend. 

Annie  Marie. 
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stories  ;  of  these  the  story  of  Daniel  had  always  seemed 
to  be  her  prime  favorite  ;  but  the  allusion  to  it  on  a  cir¬ 
cus  day  utterly  failed  to  move  her. 

“I  dosen’t  want  no  argyfying  wid  my  own  fles’  and 
blood,  and  I  won’t  hab  it ;  heah  dat !  ”  returned  she, 
with  all  the  dignity  she  could  command  while  holding 
her  mouth  full  of  hair  pins  and  menacing  George  Abra¬ 
ham  with  the  hairbrush,  and  she  added,  as  she  skew¬ 
ered  the  pins  into  her  chignon :  “I  don’t  want  to  be 
boddered  with  a  parcel  o’  young  uns  when  I’s  ’vited  out 
to  dinnah,  and  I  won’t  hab  time  to  brung  yo’  home  after 
de  percession.  So  you  set  right  down  dar  on  dat  paint- 
keg,  George  Abraham,  and  hoi’  yo’  tongue.  And  Marfy 
Washin’ton,  yo’  straighten  up  dat  face,  and  stop  dat 
young  un’s  bawlin.” 

Then  the  doting  mother,  having  finished  her  toi¬ 
let,  took  her  departure,  after  mounting  on  top  of  the 
chignon  an  enormous  hat  which  was  trimmed  with  wide 
white  lace  falling  over  the  brim  in  a  manner  suggestive 
of  the  old  fashioned  bed-valance.  It  was  the  largest 
hat,  with  the  deepest  curtain,  which  Mrs.  Fairfax,  in 
pursuit  of  style,  had  been  able  to  find  in  the  city,  and 
it  cost  her  a  burning  insult  later  in  the  day,  when  a  de¬ 
praved  white  boy  peered  under  it  and  inquired  “which 
one  of  the  side  shows  was  a-showin’  in  that  tent?  ” 

After  she  had  gone  Martha  Washington  cried  silently, 
Charles  Sumner  cried  vociferously,  and  George  Abra¬ 
ham  sat  upon  the  paint-keg,  twisted  his  great  toe 
around  in  a  knot-hole  in  the  floor,  and  reflected.  Fi¬ 
nally  he  announced  the  result  of  his  meditations. 

“  I’s  gwine  any  way.” 

“We’s  can’t;  Charles  Sumner  can’t  walk  so  fer,’  an’ 
he’s  too  big  to  tote,”  said  Martha  Washington,  with  a 
face  more  hopeful  than  her  words,  and  she  lifted  the 
corner  of  her  ragged  apron  to  dry  her  tears. 

“Don’t  mean  you,”  answered  her  brother,  impa¬ 
tiently,  “cos  you’s  got  to  stop  home  an’  take  keer  ob 
him.” 

Martha  dropped  her  apron  and  began  to  cry  afresh. 
“I’ll  tell  mammy,  an’  she’ll  lick  ye,”  she  wailed.  “She 
done  say  yo’  gotter  stay  wid  me.” 
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“Now,  Marfy,”  said  George  Abraham,  coaxingly, 
“  yo’  can  ten’  de  baby  ez  well  ez  I  can,  but  yo’  can’t  go 
alone,  an’  I  can;  an’  ef  I  don’t  go,  dere  won’t  neider  ob 
us  see  the  percession  nor  know  nuffin  ’bout  it,  but  ef  I 
goes  I  can  tell  yo’  all  ’bout  de  amerils  ez  good  ez  if  yo’ 
seed  it  all  yo’self.” 

But  the  namesake  of  the  Mother  of  her  Country  was 
not  to  be  so  easily  pacified. 

“No,  no;  I’s  gwine  to  tell  mammy,  an’ she’ll  lick  ye,” 
she  persisted. 

The  iteration  of  this  disagreeable  fact  rasped  George 
Abraham  to  the  point  of  desperation. 

“Marfy,”  he  broke  out,  “I’ll  brung  you  a  hunk  of 
gingerbread  if  yo’  won’t  tell  mammy.” 

He  had  touched  Martha’s  vulnerable  point;  her  most 
uncontrollable  weakness  was  for  gingerbread.  She 
lifted  the  corner  of  her  apron  again  and  wiped  her 
weeping  eye. 

‘  ‘  Will  yo’,  shore  ?  ”  she  asked,  dubiously. 

“Yes,  shore,”  returned  George  Abraham,  recklessly. 
And  he  was  not  the  first  politician  who  has  offered 
kingdoms  of  earth  not  his  to  give  to  carry  a  desired 
point. 

That  Martha’s  doubts  were  not  wholly  removed  was 
shown  in  her  conditional  answer,  now  given  very  de¬ 
cidedly: 

“  Ef  yo’  brungs  de  gingerbread  I  won’t  tell,  but  ef  yo’ 
don’t  I’s  gwine  to  tell  shore,  an’  jes  see  what  yo’ 
ketch!” 

George  Abraham  flew  out  of  the  house;  he  had  no¬ 
thing  to  tarry  for;  he  did  not  desire  to  ponder  on  what 
he  might  “ketch”  if  he  failed  to  produce  the  ginger¬ 
bread  and  he  had  no  toilet  to  make;  his  only  suit  was 
upon  his  back,  and  it  was  much  too  small  for  him,  mak¬ 
ing  him  look  much  more  diminutive  than  he  really  was, 
though  he  was  very  small  for  his  ten  years.  He 
directed  his  course  toward  Harrison  Avenue,  one 
block  below  Lawrence;  he  did  this  because  he  felt 
loath  to  add  to  the  attractions  of  the  procession  a 
performance  not  down  on  the  bills;  namely,  an  encounter 
with  his  irate  mother  at  the  corner  of  Lawrence  and 
Fourth. 

He  had  not  gone  far  before  he  felt  something  occa¬ 
sionally  touch  his  bare  leg;  but  being  so  accustomed  to 
the  flapping  of  rags  about  his  limbs,  he  paid  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  it  at  first.  At  length,  however,  a  peculiar  soft¬ 
ness  in  the  touch  attracted  his  notice,  he  looked  down, 
and  was  struck  with  dismay  on  beholding  his  gray  and 
black  striped  kitten  Jonathan;  David  was  not  along.  A 
David  there  had  really  been,  but  he  had  failed  to  fulfill 
the  prophecy  in  his  name  by  dying  before  Jonathan — 
succumbing  sooner  to  Fairfax  hospitality — and  in  de¬ 
parting  had  left  Jonathan  sole  possessor  of  George 
Abraham’s  heart:  a  heart,  by  the  way,  big  enough  to 
have  taken  in,  to  starve,  every  stray  cat  in  the  city,  if 
his  mother  had  been  willing  to  harbor  them.  Just  now, 
however,  vexation  quite  got  the  better  of  affection  in 
his  sympathetic  soul,  as  testifies  the  following  eulogy 
which  he  poured  forth  upon  Jonathan  as  soon  as  he 
could  find  his  voice: 

“Yo’  goo’  for  nuffin  ring-straked  little  noosance,  yo’! 
Can’t  I  nebber  go  nowhars  widout  you’s  a-taggin’  at  my 
heels?  Now,  what’s  I  gwine  to  do,  I’d  jes  like  to  knew? 
Ha’n't  got  no  time  to  go  back  an’  shet  ye  up,  an’  yo’ll 
get  los’  an’  tromped  on  in  that  crowd,  shore.”  He  gave 
a  moment  to  vexed  cogitation  on  the  situation,  poking 


at  Jonathan  in  the  meantime  with  more  vigor  than 
affection,  and  then  decided  the  question  with  an  im¬ 
patient  growl:  “  Well,  I  specs  I’s  got  to  tote  ye.  Come 
long  here  den,”  and,  catching  the  cat  by  the  back  of  the 
neck,  he  swung  it  on  his  shoulder,  which  position 
seemed  to  suit  Jonathan  exactly;  he  rubbed  his  furry 
head  against  George  Abraham’s  woolly  one  and  purred 
loudly,  while  his  unwilling  bearer  walked  on,  mutter¬ 
ing  angrily: 

“Yes,  sing  away,  yo’  skinny,  green-eyed,  ring-tailed 
tom-cat!  Think  I  ’joys  taking  ’round  such  a  critter 
whar  all  de  boys  gwine  to  yell  at  me,  ‘  Oh,  go  Tong, 
darkey!  Shoot  dat  cat!’  ” 

Just  then  the  band,  far  up  Fourth  Street,  struck  up 
“  Hail  Columbia.”  George  Abraham  broke  into  a  run, 
and,  by  putting  into  his  legs  all  the  energy  he  would 
have  expended  in  scolding  Jonathan,  he  soon  gained 
the  point  he  had  aimed  at,  and  awaited  the  arrival  of 
the  slow-moving  procession,  taking  all  the  chaffing  he 
expected  on  account  of  his  cat,  and  a  good  deal  more. 
But  when  the  van  of  the  procession  appeared  he  forget 
all  his  vexations.  The  “’potamus”  and  several  other 
animals  of  the  billboards  were  not  permitted  the  joy 
and  privilege  of  looking  out  upon  the  crowd  that  lined 
either  side  of  Fourth  Street.  Probably  some  of  these 
were  enjoying  themselves  more,  at  that  moment,  in 
looking  out  of  their  native  jungles.  But  there  were  attrac¬ 
tions  enough;  had  there  been  more,  George  Abraham’s 
eyes  might  have  popped  out  of  his  head.  As  the  last 
wagon  in  the  line  filed  past  him  he  drew  in  his  over¬ 
strained  orbs,  and  drew  in,  also,  a  long  breath;  by  these 
tokens  he  should  have  been  quite  satisfied,  but  he  was 
not;  instead,  he  was  seized  on  the  spot  with  a  frantic  de¬ 
sire  to  see  it  all  again.  Ignoring  all  feline  objections,  he 
squeezed  Jonathan  under  his  arm  and  plunged  in  wild 
haste  through  the  crowd.  Nothing  delayed  him;  he 
writhed  like  an  earth-worm  through  masses  of  human¬ 
ity,  dodging  umbrellas  and  ducking  under  elbows.  He 
upset  four  small  children  on  his  way,  and  the  poodle 
that  lay  in  his  path  never  knew  what  killed  it.  Very 
soon  he  cleared  the  crowd,  leaving  wrath  and  conster¬ 
nation  in  his  wake.  Now  he  shot  through  alleys  and 
side  streets  until  he  gained  a  point  which  the  leading 
wagon  was  just  passing;  here,  adjusting  badly  demoral¬ 
ized  Jonathan  comfortably,  he  settled  himself  to  drink 
in  the  whole  scene  over  again. 

Once  again  he  repeated  this  performance,  his  point 
of  view  this  time  bringing  him  in  sight  of  the 
door  of  the  great  tent  through  which  he  saw  each 
wagon  pass  and  disappear.  Then  a  great  sadness  fell 
upon  George  Abraham.  How  should  he  see  it  all 
again  ? 

As  he  stood  in  this  disconsolate  attitude  he  overheard 
the  following  conversation  pass  between  two  street 
urchins  behind  him: 

“The  horses’ll  be  unhitched,  and  the  wagons  run  up 
one  against  t’other  all  ’round  one  side  the  tent,  and 
they’ll  take  the  sides  offen  the  boxes  on  the  wagons, 
and  there'll  be  the  cages  full  of  all  the  animals  they 
won’t  show  in  the  percession.  Make  a  feller  pay  a 
quarter  to  see  ’em.” 

“  ’Nless  you  can  crawl  under  the  tent,”  ventured  the 
other  boy. 

“ ’N  jest  let  the  de  circus  men  ketch  ye  at  that 
wunst!”  returned  the  other,  with  blood-curdling  signifi¬ 
cance. 
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This  was  cordial  to  George  Abraham’s  fainting  soul. 
He  had  not  imagined  the  possibility  of  seeing  the  inside 
of  the  tent;  he  did  not  now  intend  to  enter  it — the  hint  in 
the  last  words  overheard  was  quite  sufficient;  but  he 
could  certainly  peep  under  the  canvas  without  risk,  and 
he  thought  if  he  could  but  get  one  good  look  at  a  lion, 
a  tiger,  and  a  “  ’potamus,'’  he  would  be  forever  content. 
So  he  loitered  about  the  grounds,  carrying  Jonathan, 
till  high  noon,  when  the  crowd  of  loafers  had  thinned 
down  to  those  who  did  not  know  where  to  look  for  a 
dinner,  and  most  of  the  circus  employees  had  dispersed 
in  search  of  restaurants  and  lunch  tables;  then,  finding 
a  part  of  the  tent  which  was  for  the  moment  wholly 
unobserved,  he  dropped  upon  the  ground  and  thrust  his 
woolly  head  under  the  canvas.  It  came  bump  against 
the  spoke  of  a  wagon  wheel.  George  Abraham  did  not 
mind  the  bump;  it  was  nothing  to  some  of  the  cracks 
he  had  received  from  his  mother’s  hairbrush;  but  for  a 
moment  he  was  slightly  alarmed  lest  some  of  the  men 
working  on  the  other  side  of  the  tent  might  ha’ve  heard 
the  crash.  Taking  courage,  however,  from  the  fact 
that  none  of  them  looked  in  his  direction,  he  drew  his 
legs  in  after  his  head,  and  crept  under  the  wagon  in 
order  to  take  a  good  look  around.  He  saw  no  lions, 
tigers,  nor  any  other  part  of  the  menagerie,  for  the  ob¬ 
vious  reason  that  all  the  cages  were  ra  ged  in  a  line 
above  his  head;  but  he  heard  some  very  curious  noises; 
from  the  cage  directly  over  his  head  there  came  a  sound 
of  incessant  chattering,  with  an  occasional  shrill 
screech. 

“Sounds  jes’  like  de  Daughters  ob  Beffel  when  de 
lodge  meets  to  our  house,  all  a-gabblin’  to  wunst,”  mut¬ 
tered  George  Abraham;  and  curiosity  to  see  what  it 
might  be  that  was  so  suggestive  of  the  “Daughters  of 
Bethel  ”  so  far  got  the  better  of  his  prudence  that  he 
thrust  his  bead  out  between  the  wheels,  and,  still  upon 
his  hands  and  knees,  he  twisted  and  stretched  his  neck 
to  look  up  into  the  c  ge.  It  was  full  of  brilliant,  chat¬ 
tering  parrots,  macaws,  and  cockatoos.  "With  the  first 
glimpse  George  Abraham  forgot  all  caution;  he  scram¬ 
bled  to  his  feet,  and  stood  gazing  in  open-mouthed  as¬ 
tonishment  and  admiration  at  the  confused  rainbow  of 
color. 

Before  long  the  occupant  of  the  next  cage,  a  big 
brown  bear,  attracted  his  attention,  and  so  cage  after 
cage  drew  him  on.  He  wandered  down  the  line  so 
absorbed  as  to  be  entirely  lost  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
stealing  all  his  pleasure,  and  was  likely  to  be  caught  at 
any  moment,  and  summarily  dealt  with.  Even  Jona¬ 
than  was  forgotten;  he  had  been  dropped  at  the  first 
sight  of  the  parrots,  and  now  wandered  dejectedly  at  his 
young  master’s  heels. 

George  Abraham  had  not  gone  far  before  he  was  no¬ 
ticed  by  two  circus  employees  at  the  opposite  side  of 
the  tent.  One  of  these  spoke  to  the  ring-master  who 
happened  to  be  passing. 

“There’s  a  little  darkey  across  the  ring  that’s  dead¬ 
headed  himself  in,  and  is  getting  the  worth  of  his 
money.” 

“Enjoying  it,  isn’t  he?”  answered  that  dignitary, 
when  he  had  watched  George  Abraham  a  moment,  with 
an  amused  smile.  “Too  bad  to  spoil  his  fun,”  he  added, 
“  but  if  we  don’t  make  an  example  of  him  he  will  go 
away  and  brag  of  his  exploit,  and  we  will  have  fifty 
boys  trying  it  on  us  this  afternoon.  So  you  just  let  him 
go  the  length  of  the  cages,  and  see  all  the  animals,  and 


then  shake  him  up  a  bit.  Scare  him  so  he  won’t,  want 
to  try  it  again.” 

“All  right.  Trust  us  for  shaking  him  up,”  returned 
one  of  the  men,  with  a  chuckle. 

And  the  subject  of  this  plot  slowly  moved  along,  in 
blissful  ignorance,  until  he  came  to  the  last  cage,  which 
held  about  a  dozen  monkeys.  Next  to  this  was  a  cage 
containing  two  tigers  and  some  young  cubs.  As  the 
boy  stood  taking  in  every  movement  of  the  grinning, 
clawing  caricatures  of  humanity  in  the  last  cage,  he  was 
paralyzed  by  a  voice  behind  him. 

“Why,  Dick,  if  here  ain’t  one  of  the  tiger’s  cubs 
escaped  from  the  cage.” 

‘ ‘  Sure  ’miff !  how  do  you  s’pose  he  got  out  ?  ”  returned 
the  companion  of  the  first  speaker. 

George  Abraham  was  rooted  to  the  spot  in  terror,  but 
he  slowly  turned  his  head  and  rolled  up  his  pathetic 
eyes,  expecting  something  dreadful  to  happen  to  him 
immediately ;  but  neither  of  the  men  appeared  to  see 
him  :  their  attention  seemed  to  be  quite  absorbed  in  the 
struggling  Jonathan,  whom  the  elder  man  held  by  the 
nape  of  the  neck. 

“Well,”  said  the  man,  “however  he  got  out,  he’ll 
have  to  go  back  in  again,  sure.  Just  open  the  little  end 
door  and  I’ll  toss  him  in  to  his  mother,”  and  he  made  a 
move  toward  the  cage. 

George  Abraham,  as  he  came  to  a  sudden  realization 
of  the  peril  to  his  pet,  broke  into  a  dismal  howl  and  ex¬ 
tended  his  arm  in  piteous  protest.  Both  men  now 
seemed  to  see  him  for  the  first  time. 

“Why,  bless  my  soul,  Sam  !”  exclaimed  the  younger 
man,  in  great  amazement,  “if  here  isn’t  one  of  the 
monkeys  out,  too  ?  Wliat’s  to  pay,  with  all  the  animals 
breaking  loose  !  Here,  let’s  get  him  back  first ;  the  cub 
won’t  be  so  likely  to  get  away.”  And  with  the  words 
he  caught  George  Abraham  by  the  neckband  and  waist¬ 
band  and  swung  him  up  to  the  door  of  the  monkej’s’ 
cage,  where  a  hideous  black  ape  instantly  made  a  claw 
for  him  through  the  bars,  and  just  missed  him. 

George  Abraham  closed  his  eyes  and  gave  himself 
up  for  lost.  Vainly  he  tried  to  recollect  some  one  of 
the  many  short  prayers  which  his  mother  had  en¬ 
deavored,  at  great  expense  of  time  and  hairbrush,  to 
teach  him.  What  a  wicked  little  darkey  he  had  been 
that  he  had  not  tried  to  learn  them  !  All  that  his  mem¬ 
ory  would  now  serve  him  was  this  very  undevotional 
stanza : 

“  Monkeyg,  monkeys  brewing  beer, 

How  many  monkeys  are  there  here  ?  ” 

He  felt  that  there  were  at  least  a  million  of  them,  and 
he  expected  with  every  gasp  to  hear — 

‘  One,  two,  three  ;  in  goes  he,” 

and  be  grasped  by  the  skinny  claws  ;  but  finding  that 
he  still  hung  in  mid-air,  he  aroused  courage  for  one  last 
despairing  effort.  Opening  his  eyes,  he  wailed  faintly  : 

“Oh,  mister,  I  isn’t  a  monkey;  ’deed  I  isn’t!  I’s 
George  Abraham  Fairfax ;  my  mammy  takes  in  wasliin’, 
she  libs  on  Tenf  Street.  Please,  mister,  please  don’t  put 
me  in  dar,”  and  he  shrank  in  fresh  terror  as  the  villain¬ 
ous  old  ape  made  another  grab  for  him. 

“Well,  shoot  me!  if  ever  I  heard  a  monkey  talk  be¬ 
fore.  Did  you,  Sam  ?  ”  said  the  younger  man,  in  greater 
apparent  amazement  than  ever,  as  he  slowly  lowered 
George  Abraham  to  the  ground  still  keeping  his  hand 
on  his  shirtband.  “  Mebby  he  ain’t  a  monkey,”  added 
he,  reflectively  ;  “  but  I’m  blest  if  he  don’t  look  jest  like 
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the  rest  of  them.  I  say,  Sam  !  ”  he  exclaimed,  as  a  new 
idea  seemed  to  strike  him,  “  I  bet  he’s  one  of  the  kind 
Darwin  tells  about,  that  turned  inter  men,  you  know  ; 
this  little  fellow’s  just  a  turnin’,  you  see,  jest  learnin’ 
to  talk.  But  ain’t  he  a  prize,  though  ! — bigger  attrac¬ 
tion  than  the  six-legged  calf  or  the  bearded  woman. 
We  must  put  him  in  a  cage  by  hisself  :  the  empty  one, 
you  know,  that  the  hippopotamus  always  ‘  died  in  jest 
last  week,  ladies  and  gentlemen.’  Keep  him  there  till 
Mr.  Forepaugh  comes  ’round.” 

George  Abraham,  who  had  revived  somewhat  on  feel¬ 
ing  himself  on  solid  earth,  was  again  seized  with  a  great 
trembling  ;  his  limbs  gave  way  beneath  him,  and  he 
began  to  sob  piteously. 

“Poor  little  tar-pot !”  said  the  elder  man,  speaking 
for  the  first  time  since  he  had  threatened  destruction  to 
Jonathan,  and  there  was  sympathy  and  a  suspicion  of 
indignation  in  his  tone.  “Dick,  a  joke’s  a  joke,  but  this 
has  gone  far  enough.” 

It  did  not  take  George  Abraham,  in  his  desperate  ex¬ 
tremity,  long  to  realize  that  he  had  found  a  friend. 
Frantically  grasping  ‘ 1  Sam  ”  by  the  skirts  of  his  coat, 
he  begged : 

“  Oh,  mister,  don’t  let  him,  please  don’t  let  him  put 
me  inter  a. cage  !  I  isn’t  a  monkey,  Ps  only  a  pore  little 
nigger,  and  if  yo’  help  me  git  out  ob  here  I’ll  nebber 
crawl  under  de  tent  agin,  ’deed  I  won’t.” 

Hard-hearted  Dick  was  convulsed  with  laughter  at  the 
scene,  and  the  monkeys  above  chattered  and  screamed 
aDd  grinned  accompaniment ;  but  the  older  man  was 
not  entirely  hardened  by  his  life  as  a  circus  attache. 
As  he  lifted  George  Abraham  to  his  feet  he  said  to  Dick, 
quietly,  “  I  am  going  out  for  my  dinner,  and  I  will  take 
care  of  him.  Pick  up  your  cat  and  stop  your  crying, 
my  boy,  and  I’ll  show  you  the  way  out,”  and  he  half  led 
half  dragged  George  Abraham  to  the  main  entrance,, 
exhorting  him  on  the  way  never  again  to  try  to  steal 
his  way  into  a  show  of  any  kind,  which  his  charge  very 
fervently  promised.  Instead  of  releasing  the  little  black 
hand  he  held  when  he  reached  the  door,  he  led  the  boy 
to  a  lunch-stand  and  said  to  the  proprietor  : 

‘ 1  Here,  give  me  one  of  those  cards  of  gingerbread  ;  ” 
and  having  received  and  paid  for  it  he  proceeded  to  be¬ 
stow  the  whole  square  foot  of  ambrosia  upon  George 
Abraham,  with  these  parting  words,  not  unkindly 
spoken  : 

“  There,  that’s  to  pay  for  your  scare.  Now  skip  !  ” 

And  the  recipient  of  this  amazing  gift,  though  it 
nearly  bereft  him  of  the  little  wit  he  had  brought  out  of 
the  tent,  retained  just  sufficient  instinct  of  self-preserva¬ 
tion  to  follow  the  injunction  immediately  and  with  all 
the  velocity  he  could  extort  from  his  short  legs. 
He  very  soon  put  a  safe  distance  between  himself 
and  the  circus  grounds,  and,  pausing  on  a  slight  eleva¬ 
tion  overlooking  the  tent,  he  thus  apostrophized 
himself : 

“George  Abraham  Fairfax,  if  yo’  aint  de  luckiest 
nigger  in  dis  yere  town  !  Yo’  ’scape  from  dem  monkeys 
am  mo’  mirac’lous  dan  Dan’l  from  de  lions’  den.  If 
dey’d  got  holt  yo’  wunst  dey’d  clawed  de  wool  offen  yo’ 
head,  an’  de  breeches  offen  yo’  legs,  an’  if  yo’  libbed  to 
git  home  yo’  mammy’d  skinned  yo’  shore  !  ” 

“An’  dis  gingerbread,  now,”  filling  his  mouth  from 
it  and  bestowing  a  liberal  piece  upon  Jonathan,  “  beat- 
de  mannar  ob  de  Isrulites  how  it  corned.  Sabed  me 
nods  der  skinnin’,  for  I  didn’t  know  more’n  a  baby 


whar  I’s  gwine  to  git  dat  gingerbread  I  promised 
Marfy.” 

George  Abraham  did  not  get  home  any  too  soon  ;  had 
he  been  longer  on  the  road  Martha’s  share  of  the  ginger¬ 
bread  would  have  been  painfully  small ;  and,  besides, 
he  found  Martha,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  Charles 
Sumner  also,  in  the  depths  of  despair  over  his  prolonged 
absence.  But  the  fragment  of  gingerbread  made  lasting 
peace,  since  George  Abraham  was  shrewd  enough  not 
to  tell  how  large  the  original  cake  had  been  ;  and  his 
description  of  the  procession  delighted  Martha  beyond 
measure.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  monkey  epi¬ 
sode  was  entirely  omitted  from  the  narrative. 

Late  in  the  day  Sirs.  Fairfax  returned  in  high  spirits; 
she  bore  in  her  hand  a  large  paper  bag,  which,  when 
opened,  revealed — gingerbread!  two  great  cards  of  it. 

“I’s  brunged  dis  from  de  circus  for  yo’,  honey,  kase 
yo’s  been  a  good  boy,  and  minded  yo’  mammy  and 
stayed  to  home  all  day;”  and  with  this  she  bestowed  the 
bundle  upon  George  Abraham,  with  the  injunction  that 
he  divide  with  his  brother  and  sister. 

But  what  had  come  over  the  boy  ?  A  moment  before 
he  had  been  exulting  in  his  heart  that  he  had  seen'  the 
circus  in  spite  of  mammy,  and  had  been  so  lucky  in 
buying  Martha’s  silence.  Now  he  could  not  raise  his 
eyes  from  the  floor,  and  a  great  lump  rose  in  his  throat; 
the  vision  of  the  vicious  monkeys  danced  before  him, 
aud  he  wondered  how  so  bad  a  boy  as  he,  a  boy  who 
could  disobey  so  good  a  mammy,  had  been  permitted  to 
escape  being  torn  to  pieces  by  them. 

He  dropped  his  face  on  his  ragged  shirtsleeve  and 
sobbed  out: 

“  Oh,  I  isn’t  a  good  boy,  mammy;  I’se  powerful  bad. 
I  runned  away  to  de  circus  and  wa’n’t  nebber  gwine  to 
tell  ye !” 

Then  there  was  a  tableau  in  the  Fairfax  family. 
Martha  Washington  looked  upon  the  culprit  as  if  she 
expected  the  earth  to  open  and  swallow  him  up.  Mrs. 
Fairfax’s  jaw  dropped  in  the  excess  of  her  astonishment, 
giving  her  the  appearance  of  desiring  to  swallow  him  up 
herself,  while  George  Abraham  bowed  over  the  moun¬ 
tain  of  gingerbread,  and,  with  a  singularly  light  heart, 
awaited  the  descending  hairbrush. 

But  it  did  not  descend.  Mrs.  Fairfax  had  great'faitli 
in  discipline,  but  she  placed  repentance  above  even  this 
potent  means  of  grace,  and  a  voluntary  confession  from 
her  first  born  was  something  that  her  ears  had  never  be¬ 
fore  listened  to — a  miracle  that  almost  paralyzed  her. 
When  she  recovered  the  use  of  her  organs  of  speech,  she 
merely  said:  “Well,  yo’  hab  been  a  bad  little  limb,  but 
yo’s  a  good  boy  to  ’fess;  an’  I’ll  forgib  you  dis  time. 
But  mind  yo’  nabber  do  so  no  mo’.  As  Brudder  Lamp¬ 
black  said  in  class-meetin’  las’  Sunday,  ‘  True  ’pentance 
ain’t  like  de  water-million  season,  hit  las’  all  de  yea’ 
roun’.’  ” 

So  joy  reigned  in  the  Fail  fax  family,  for  that  evening 
at  least.  George  Abraham  had  seen  the  circus,  but  car¬ 
ried  withal  a  clear  conscience;  and  for  Martha  Wash¬ 
ington  there  was  gingerbread  galore.  As  to  Mrs.  Fair¬ 
fax,  she  was  an  unenlightened  woman,  but  into  her 
darkness  the  incident  had  sent  a  gleam  of  light  which 
brightened  her  heart,  even  while  it  burdened  her  brain 
somewhat.  She  had  learned  that  motherly  love  and 
tenderness  made  manifest,  are  more  potent  in  curbing 
a  wayward  boy  than  all  the  hairbrushes  made  by  man. 
— Mrs.  M.  L.  Evans  in  Christian  Union. 


HOME  DECORATIONS. 


Design  for  Tidy  in  Knot-Stitch  and  Heavy  Outline, 
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Heavy  Outline  Stitch. 

The  effect  of  outline  embroidery  is  always  extremely 
pretty  when  well  done.  Form,  more  than  color,  is  the 
idea  to  be  conveyed  by  it,  though  color  enhances  its 
beauty.  Usually  the  work  is  executed  with  etching 
silks,  or  cotton  of  a  fine  quality;  but  a  newer  method  is 
to  use  much  heavier  silk,  thus  giving  a  raised  or  cord¬ 
like  appearance  to  the  embroidery.  It  is  worked  with 
the  ordinary  outline  stitch,  following  the  design  as  ac¬ 
curately  as  possible,  and  placing  the  stitches  rather 
closer  than  is  ordinarily  done. 

Another  method  is  to  use  the  ordinary  outline  stitch, 
but  instead  of  placing  the  needle  in  the  usual  slanting 
position,  it  is  put  in  the  work  nearly  upright,  as  shown 
in  the  illustration.  This  gives  a  heavier,  broader  out¬ 
line,  which  is  a  pretty  variation  from  the  usual  mode 
of  working  such  designs.  The  manner  of  placing  the 
needle  and  appearance  of  the  stitch  when  finished  are 
given  in  the  illustration. 

The  work  is  pretty  for  tidies,  table-scarfs,  and  various 
articles,  and  it  may  also  be  used  on  a  variety  of  materials. 

The  present  fashion  of  arranging  tidies  requires  that 
they  should  be  long  and  scarf  shaped,  with  the  ends 
fringed  out,  and  a  border  of  drawn  work  above.  Both 
ends  should  be  embroidered.  The  tidy  is  then  gathered 
in  the  middle,  placed  on  the  back  of  the  chair,  or  sofa, 
the  ends  spread  out  fan-like,  thus  showing  the  embroid¬ 
ery  to  advantage.  Where  the  tidy  is  gathered,  place  a 
gay  satin-ribbon  bow,  and  the  effect  is  exceedingly 
pleasing. 

Pongee  or  mornie  cloth  are  pretty  materials  for  this 
purpose.  M.  E.  Whittemore. 


Artistic  Economies. 

Emerson  said,  “  It  is  not  disgraceful  to  be  old,  but  it 
is  immensely  disadvantageous,”  and  the  same  might  be 
said  of  being  poor.  In  either  case,  it  is  consoling  to 
reflect  on  the  Divine  law  of  compensation. 

I  am  really  sorry  for  one  who  has  not  had  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  practicing  some  of  the  fascinating  devices  for 
“  making  auld  things  look  amaist  as  well  as  new.”  In 
these  days,  when  velvet,  plush  and  satin  are  so  exten¬ 
sively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  costumes,  furniture- 
coverings,  window  and  door  draperies,  there  are  many 
doubtless,  having  odds  and  ends  of  these  materials  who 
would  gladly  utilize  them  in  some  way  aside  from  the 
ubiquitous  *  crazy  ’  work. 

Very  elegant  little  easels  are  made  as  follows:  Three 
pieces  of  wood,  two  of  them  ten  inches,  and  one  four 
inches  long.  They  may  be  either  flat  or  round. 

Cover  each  piece  neatly  with  velvet  or  plush.  Cross 
the  two  long  pieces  near  the  top,  and  tie  together  with 
strong  twine.  Now  fasten  the  short  piece  near  the 
bottom  of  these  two,  and  tie  satin  ribbons  across  the 
fastenings,  into  pretty  bows.  Drive  two  gold-headed 
tacks  into  the  lower  piece,  on  which  will  rest  the  pho¬ 
tograph,  dainty  bit  of  painting,  or  lovely  card  souvenir. 
Very  attractive  little  banner  screens  are  seen.  On  a 
strip  of  pale-blue  felt,  six  inches  long  and  three  wide, 
was  embroidered  a  graceful  spray  of  wild  Roses.  On 
either  side  of  it  were  strips  of  satin  ribbon,  attached  to  the 
felt  by  fancy  stitches  in  silk.  At  the  top,  was  a  little 
velvet  lambrequin  appliqued  in  same  way,  finished  with 
tiny  silk  tassels.  The  lower  edge  was  cut  into  three 


points,  edged  with  fringe,  and  tassels  placed  at  each 
point.  The  whole,  hung  from  a  slender  brass  rod, 
formed  a  beautiful  ornament. 

A  handsomer  one  was  made  of  bits  of  satin.  Pale 
blue  and  white,  with  the  centre  exquisitely  painted. 
This  banner,  when  finished,  was  hung  from  a  pair  of 
large,  silvered,  fancy  hairpins  crossed,  and  tied  with 
satin-ribbon  bows.  The  silver  balls  at  each  end,  the 
tiny  silvered  tassels  at  the  lower  points,  with  the  deli¬ 
cately  tinted  embroidery  silks  used,  formed  a  lovely 
combination. 

There  is  an  exceedingly  pretty  mode  of  over-door 
decoration  now  becoming  popular  which  almost  any 
one  may  accomplish.  One  ingenious  little  woman  used 
portions  of  a  child’s  discarded  crib  for  the  Queen  Anne 
railing  round  the  narrow  shelf  over  her  door.  •  When  it 
was  fastened  into  position,  with  a  pair  of  flat  vases,  and 
a  placque  placed  behind  it,  no  one  would  have  dreamed 
of  the  amateur  carpenter  work.  The  same  little  lady 
arranged  her  windows  in  a  similar  fashion  and  they 
gave  her  little  parlor  a  very  modernly  artistic  air  in¬ 
deed.  An  embroidered  wool  piano-cover  had  become 
hopelessly  soiled,  torn  and  stained.  The  embroidered 
vine  running  around  its  edge  was  cut  out,  leaving  three 
or  four  inches  of  the  wool  foundation  on  each  side  ;  it 
was  dyed  a  lovely  garnet  shade.  The  embroidery  stood 
out  well,  showing  a  slightly  different  shade  from  its 
background,  but  was  made  more  effective  by  a  rapid 
and  graceful  outlining  with  gold-colored  silk.  When 
complete,  it  made  a  lovely  band  for  a  table-cover  and 
portiere. 

There  is  a  very  desirable  material  for  glass  decoration 
obtainable  now,  which  is  a  boon  to  home  decorators. 
It  is  inexpensive  and  its  capabilities  are  unlimited. 
Who  of  us  in  country  homes  have  not  mourned  over 
our  unlovely  front-doors,  with  the  inevitable  panes  of 
glass  above,  and  down  each  side.  Thanks  to  ‘  Glazier,’ 
we  no  longer  labor  with  net  transparencies,  lace  drap¬ 
eries,  or  anything  of  the  kind.  Exquisite  stained  glass 
designs  have  taken  their  place,  any  lady  can  accomplish 
it  herself.  A  row  of  beautiful  squares  or  diamonds  at 
the  top  of  a  bay-window,  a  fan-light  over  a  door,  a  win¬ 
dow  at  a  stair-landing,  or  one  having  an  undesirable 
outlook,  may  be  trea  ted  in  a  most  satisfactory  and  lovely 
manner.  Lyde  Lynton. 


Silk  Quilts. 

In  reply  to  the  inquiry  for  a  pretty  design  for  a  silk 
quilt  we  would  suggest  a  modification  of  the  crazy 
patchwork  by  using  various  sized  triangles.  Every 
piece  must  be  three-sided,  but  the  sides  need  not  be  of 
equal  lengths.  A  piece  of  muslin  eighteen  inches 
square  should  be  used  for  a  foundation  to  the  blocks, 
marking  on  each  a  diagonal  line  as  a  guide  in  arranging 
the  pieces.  To  have  a  “  little  method  in  your  madness  ” 
will  not  destroy  the  careless  and  unstudied  effect  which 
has  proved  the  chief  charm  in  “  crazy-work”  and  made 
it  so  popular,  but  will  add  to  it  a  certain  symmetry 
which  makes  the  whole  combination  extremely  pleas¬ 
ing.  The  triangles  are  to  be  joined  with  feather-stitch 
in  gold  or  black  silk,  and  the  several  large  squares  re¬ 
quired  for  the  desired  size  of  the  quilt,  put  together  in 
the  same  way. 

Another  pretty  design  consist  of  gay  stripes  seven 
inches  in  width  made  up  of  narrow  pieces  of  silk  (one 
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inch  in  width)  sewed  on  diagonally.  A  strip  of  muslin 
seven  inches  wide  will  be  required  for  foundation  as  the 
silk  must  be  sewed  to  it,  each  new  piece  added  hiding 
the  seam  of  the  previous  one  so  that  the  joinings  will  be 
neatly  finished.  These  strips  are  the  length  of  the 
quilt,  and  are  set  together  with  plain  black  silk  or  vel¬ 
vet  stripes  not  quite  as  wide,  which  are  worked  in  some 
simple  design  or  painted  as  preferred.  When  enough 
strips  are  joined  together  to  form  the  quilt  it  should  be 
lined  with  quilted  satine;  an  olive  shade  is  desirable  as 
it  does  not  soil  easily.  Such  a  quilt  is  especially  adapted 
for  lounge  uses,  as  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  band- 
some  Afghan,  and  a  light  cover  is  always  acceptable 
when  taking  a  few  moments’,  rest,  even  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  time. 

A  pillow  to  correspond  with  the  quilt  is  a  tasteful  ac¬ 
companiment  and  should  be  made  with  a  black  velvet 
band  placed  diagonally  across  it  and  worked  with 
springs  of  flowers  in  ribbon  embroidery  and  filoselle. . 
Daisies  and  Forget-me-nots  are  very  easily  and  quickly 
made,  using  ribbon  one-eighth  of  an  inch  wide  drawn 
through  the  velvet  to  form  the  petals;  the  yellow  “eye” 
is  filled  in  with  knot  stitch,  and  the  stems  and  leaves 
worked  with  filoselle  or  arrasene;  the  sections  each  side 
of  the  band  are  filled  in  with  silk  triangles. 

Still  another  pattern  differing  from  the  preceding  ones, 
and  yet  having  a  very  pretty  effect,  is  desirable,  because 
all  narrow  pieces,  such  as  bits  of  ribbon,  can  be  used  in 
its  construction,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  more  econom¬ 
ical  in  material  and  requires  no  ornamentation.  Muslin 
blocks  five  inches  square  are  used  for  the  foundation, 
and  the  narrow  strips  sewed  straight  across,  beginning 
each  one  with  black  or  the  darkest  color  you  have,  and 
shading  to  the  lightest  of  such  as  blend  well  together. 
Do  not  use  the  same  colors  for  each  one,  as  they  have 
a  prettier  effect  when  as  much  variety  as  possible  is 
given.  Sew  the  blocks  together  in  such  a  way  that  the 
darkest  part  of  one  and  the  lightest  of  another  will  be 
joined;  this  gives  it  a  wavy  or  zig-zagged  appearance, 
which, 'when  well  done,  is  very  pleasing;  a  band  of  plain 
black  silk  borders  the  edges. 


Crocheted  Shawl. 

When  made  of  two  threaded  Saxony,  white  shawls 
are  durable,  yet  liglft  and  delicate  in  appearance,  as  the 
yarn  is  about  the  size  of  Shetland  wool.  It  comes  in 
large  bunches,  usually  sold  for  twenty-eight  cents  a 
piece,  and  four  will  be  all  that  is  needed  for  a  shawl 
one  yard  and  a  quarter  square. 

With  a  medium-sized  crochet-needle  make  a  chain 
thirty  inches  long ;  work  back  on  this  with  chains  of 
four  stitches,  fastening  them  into  every  fourth  stitch  of 
the  foundation  chain.  This  will  give  you  a  series  of 
little  loops  or  links  in  which  to  work  your  next  row. 
For  this  make  four  triple  stitches  in  each  one  of  the  lit¬ 
tle  links,  joining  them  by  one  chain  stitch,  so  that  in¬ 
stead  of  shells  which  are  made  by  taking  several  stitches 
in  one  stitch,  these  four  triple  stitches  spread  out  at  the 
bottom  the  width  of  the.  little  loop  in  which  they  are 
worked  and  form  tiny  squares.  After  every  row  of 
triple  crochets  the  chain-loops  must  be  made  in  which 
to  work  them,  fastening  ev,ery  fourth  stitch  between 
the  triple  crochets.  Work  the  square  centre  of  the 
shawl  m  this  way  and  then  you  are  ready  for  the  deep 
border,  which  consists  of  shells  formed  of  ten  triple 


crochet  stitches,  then  one  chain  and  one  triple  crochet, 
another  chain  and  shell.  Work  the  shells  in  one  an¬ 
other,  and  the  single  triple  crochets  in  each  other  with 
every  row,  thus  forming  rows  of  shells  divided  by  a 
straight  line  giving  them  a  fluted  appearance.  At  the 
corners  a  dividing  line  should  run  bias,  the  straight  lines 
and  rows  of  shells  branching  from  it  to  make  the  corner 
perfectly  shaped.  The  last  row  of  shells  in  the  border 
should  consist  of  twelve  stitches  to  give  it  a  heavy  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  these  are  to  be  finished  with  tiny  loops 
of  chain  to  form  a  feather-like  edge. 

This  is  a  very  pretty  pattern  and  so  simple  that  a 
shawl  can  be  made  in  a  short  time.  Spare  moments 
and  evenings  for  a  couple  of  weeks  was  all  the  time  re¬ 
quired  for  making  mine,  and  I  felt  well  repaid,  as  the 
material  cost  but  a  small  amount,  and  I  could  not  have 
bought  it  ready-made  for  five  times  the  sum  expended 
for  the  yarn.  Mary  L.  Thayer. 


Picture  Frames. 


Picture  frames  which  have  been  discarded  because 
of  their  tarnished  gilt  can  be  renovated  by  giving  them 
a  coating  of  glue,  and  while  wet  sprinkle  with  cracked 
corn,  all  but  the  edges,  which  should  be  left  smooth. 
When  dried  a  second  coat  of  glue  is  given,  and  the  whole 
thing  gilded  over,  or  bronzed.  A  writer  in  the  Bazar,  in 
describing  the  method  of  procedure  says  :  A  thin  glue 
should  be  made  by  dissolving  white  glue  in  hot  water 
to  the  consistency  of  ordinary  paste.  Apply  this  to  the 
face  of  the  frame  while  hot,  with  a  small  varnish  brash, 
and  before  cooling,  shake  grains  of  rice  and  coarse 
hominy  thickly  over  it,  and  let  it  thoroughly  dry. 
Shake  off  all  bits  that  do  not  firmly  adhere,  and  gild 
with  the  following  preparation: 

“Have  on  hand  one  ounce  of  bronze  powder — that 
called  pale  gold  is  the  best — and  a  bottle  of  white  size. 
You  can  procure  all  these  materials  at  any  artists’ 
furnishing  establishment.  You  do  not  need  to  miv 
very  much  at  a  time,  for  the  bronze  powder  is  a  very 
fine  dust,  and  a  little  goes  a  long  way.  A  table¬ 
spoonful,  for  instance,  of  the  bronze  gold  pow- 
powder  stirred  thoroughly  into  enough  of  the  sizing  to 
make  the  whole  the  consistency  of  syrup  is  quite  suf¬ 
ficient  for  a  good-sized  frame.  Now  with  a  brush 
similar  to  the  one  used  for  the  glue  carefully  gild  the 
entire  frame,  leaving  no  part  untouched,  for  of  course 
it  would  not  do  for  any  of  the  little  grains  to  appear 
separate.  When  finished,  the  effect  produced  is  the 
same,  with  its  rough  appearance,  as  those  so  expensive 
and  fashionable  of  late.  Of  course  the  sides  and  ends 
of  the  frames  must  be  touched  up  with  the  gilding, 
but  they  do  not  need  the  glue.  Tapioca  and  sago  are 
nice  to  use  if  rice  and  coarse  hominy  are  not  at  hand, 
or  even  with  them  they  look  well.” 


Decorative  Notes. 

A  design  of  Clover-tops  and  honey-bees  sketched  with 
indelible  ink  upon  fine  white  lawn  forms  a  very  delicate 
cover  for  a  dressing-table  when  laid  over  pink  satme; 
a  bow  of  pink  ribbon  at  each  end  holds  the  two  pieces 
together.  Both  the  lawn  and  satine  should  be  fringed 
all  around  an  inch  deep. 

Odd-looking  baskets,  made  of  handfuls  of  Florida 
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rushes,  coiled  around  in  the  shape  of  a  wooden-bowl, 
are  given  a  puffed  lining  of  crimson  satin,  and  a  little 
shirred  pocket  and  a  needle-case  of  the  satin  are  tacked 
inside,  A  band  of  satin-ribbon  fastened  across  the  top 
of  the  basket  and  tied  in  a  flat  bow  is  to  be  used  for  a 
handle.  Although  these  baskets  have  a  heavy  look, 
they  are  very  light,  and  when  fitted  up  in  this  way  are 
ornamental. 

Spanish  lace  embroidery,  though  not  new,  is  very 
pretty.  A  pale  blue  scarf  for  a  stand  has  a  strip  of  am¬ 
ber-plush  across  the  ends,  on  which  was  placed  black 
Spanish  lace,  five  inches  wide,  of  a  pattern  in  which  Roses 


and  leaves  formed  the  border.  The  entire  lace  was  then 
worked  with  colored  embroidery  silks  indifferent  stitches. 

A  standing  card-receiver  shown  at  Bentley’s  had  its 
frame  made  from  three  reeds  bent  so  as  to  spread  out 
at  the  bottom  for  feet,  and  at  the  top  to  hold  the  re¬ 
ceiver,  but  joined  in  the  middle  and  tied  with  a  satin 
bow.  Three  triangular  pieces  of  card-board,  covered 
on  the  outside  with  cardinal  plush,  and  inside  with 
amber  satine,  were  joined  together  by  two  edges  of  each 
making  a  three-sided  case;  on  each  corner  plush  tassels 
were  fastened,  and  on  the  point,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
case,  three  tassels  in  half-moon  shape.  c. 


CHILDREN’S  FASHIONS,  PARASOLS,  ETC. 


Dresses  for  small  children  are  generally  made  with 
deep  square  yokes.  A  pretty  little  nansook  to  be  worn 
over  a  blue  or  pink  silk  underdress  which  serves  as  a 
lining,  has  a  scant  flounce  of  very  deep  embroidery 
for  the  skirt,  and  the  long  waist  to  which  it  is  attached 
is  formed  of  two  medium-width  strips  of  embroidery 
extending  from  the  flounce  in  front  over  the  shoulder 
to  the  flounce  in  the  back,  with  the  embroidered  edges 
placed  so  as  to  turn  towards  each  other,  and  where  they 
naturally  spread  apart  to  go  over  the  shoulder-tip,  a 
finely-tucked  yoke  underneath  filled  in  the  space.  Little 
embroidered  close-fitting  caps  with  full,  wide  ruffle 
about  the  face,  are  worn  again  this  season,  as  they  seem 
the  most  appropriate  covering  for  the  heads  of  wee 
girls.  Little  boys  wear  rather  broad-brimmed  white 
straw  hats  caught  up  to  the  crown  in  front,  and  held  with 
silk  pompons,  or  small  ostrich  tips  ;  a  ruche  of  lace  is 
placed  around  the  under  side  of  the  brim,  where  it  will 
border  the  face,  and  the  hat  worn  far  back  on  the  head. 
Hosiery  is  plain  and  in  dark  colors;  black  silk  stockings 
and  black  kid  shoes  are  often  worn  with  white  dresses. 
A  simple  little  dress  suitable  for  either  boy  or  girl  is 
made  in  loose  sacque  shape  with  front  and  back  box- 
plaited  the  entire  length,  the  bottom  finished  with  a 
hem  two  and  one-lialf  inches  deep,  above  which  are  four 
one-half  inch  tucks,  and  is  adapted  for  thin  wools  as 
well  as  Chamberys  and  lawns. 

For  girls  from  six  to  eight  years,  dresses  made  in 
English  blouse  style  are  popular.  They  have  deep 
square  yokes  to  which  the  skirt  of  the  dress  is  gathered, 
the  fullness  is  then  confined  below  the  waist  with  shir¬ 
ring  and  a  broad  sash  tied  at  the  back.  Three  gathered 
ruffles  trim  the  bottom  of  the  skirt. 


Boys  from  four  to  eight  years  wear  kilt  skirts  with 
deep  jackets  showing  but  five  or  six  inches  of  the  kilts, 
or  else  sailor  blouses.  Colored  flannels  and  fine  ging¬ 
hams  are  used  for  every  day ;  ribbed  pique  and  white 
linen  for  dressy  occasions.  White  flannel  suits  made 
with  sailor  blouses  and  kilted  skirt  are  also  very 
pretty. 

For  older  boys  suits  made  of  dark  brown  or  gray 
plain  cloths  are  most  appropriate.  Straw  hats  can  be 
obtained  in  colors  to  correspond  with  the  suits,  and 
come  in  sailor  shapes. 

New  parasols  are  nearly  flat,  resembling  the  Japanese 
in  shape  and  are  of  medium  size,  with  rough  knotty 
sticks,  the  most  rustic  in  appearance  that  can  be  procured, 
some  even  retaining  the  natural  bark.  The  most  desir¬ 
able  ones  are  covered  with  satin  woven  in  two  colors, 
for  instance,  black  on  the  outside,  and  crimson  on  the 
inner.  Changeable  silk  is  also  used,  but  as  almost  all 
silk  will  cut  very  soon,  satin  is  the  best  economy  as  a 
good  quality  will  stand  wear  and  look  well  a  long  time. 
Seamless  parasols  are  meeting  with  considerable  favor. 
Parasols  for  elderly  ladies  are  of  black  satin  edged  with 
escurial  or  Spanish  guipure  lace,  and  have  ebony  or 
carved  wood  handles. 

Lace  scarfs  are  little  used  for  street  wear,  as  the  style 
at  present  is  to  dress  the  neck  very  plain ;  straight 
linen  collars  with  embroidered  turn  over  corners  being 
the  choice.  Other  straight  collars  are  fastened  in  front 
with  a  narrow  ribbon  passing  through  a  button  hole  in 
each  end,  and  tied  in  a  cravat  bow.  For  those  to  whom 
a  straight  collar  is  not  becoming  there  are  jetted  net 
scarfs  to  take  the  place  of  those  of  Spanish  lace  form¬ 
erly  used. 


HOUSEKEEPING. 


Methods  of  Cake-Making  for  the  Inexperienced. 

Having  secured  the  best  materials,  it  only  remains  to 
exercise  care  in  measuring  them  and  in  baking,  to  in¬ 
sure  perfect  success.  Cream-tartar  and  soda  should 
always  be  purchased  at  a  drug-store,  and  not  in  very 
large  quantities.  They  should  be  kept  in  tin  boxes 
tightly  closed.  We  remember  the  mortification  of  a 


young  friend  whose  reputation  for  delicious  soda  biscuit 
had  proceeded'  her  visit  at  a  friend’s  house,  and  who 
was  asked  as  a  great  favor,  to  make  a  tin  of  biscuits  in 
one  of  those  emergencies  which  will  occur  in  the  best 
regulated  households,  when  the  “help”  leaves  without 
warning  and  company  comes  without  invitation.  The 
soda  was  faultless,  but  the  cream-tartar  had  been  pur- 
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chased  years  before  when  a  drug-store  had  failed,  and 
articles  were  sold  “  at  a  bargain,”  and  had  been  kept  in 
the  paper  in  which  it  was  first  wrapped.  The  young- 
lady  was  suspicious  of  it  although  knowing  nothing  of 
this,  and  used  a  very  generous  measure,  but  the  golden 
hue  of  the  poorly  raised  biscuits  proclaimed  something 
wrong,  and  the  hostess  generously  coming  to  the  relief 
of  the  discomfitted  biscuit-maker,  suggested  that  per¬ 
haps  that  cream-tartar  was  too  old,  as  she  had  had  it 
three  or  four  years— ever  since  John  Smith  failed  in  the 
drug  business. 

If  recipes  are  faultless  and  measurements  accurate,  it 
is  very  easy  to  be  successful,  but  as  that  is  not  always 
the  case,  it  might  not  be  amiss  in  this  article  to  give 
some  of  the  reasons  why  failures  occur,  and  how  to 
guard  against  theqj.  If  cake  is  tough,  it  has  too  much 
flour  or  too  little  butter.  If  it  falls  there  is  too  much 
butter  or  too  little  flour.  Asa  rule,  the  less  flour  one 
can  use  and  not  have  the  cake  fall,  the  more  delicate 
it  will  be.  If  cake  does  not  rise  in  the  oven  as  it 
should,  there  was  not  a  sufficient  amount  of  soda  and 
cream  tartar  or  baking  powder.  Usually  a  cake  requir¬ 
ing  one  cup  of  milk,  will  need  one  teaspoon  of  soda  and 
nearly  three  times  that  amount  of  cream-tartar,  unless 
there  are  a  great  many  eggs  used. 

If  cake  is  too  coarse-grained,  the  oven  was  not  hot 
enough  or  there  was  too  little  cream-tartar  for  the  soda, 
or  too  much  baking-powder  for  the  amount  of  cake. 
If  is  too  fine  grained,  there  was  too  much  cream  tartar. 

Eggs  should  not  be  beaten  on  a  warm  dish  or  in  a 
warm  room,  and  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand 
long  after  they  are  beaten.  For  sponge  cake  and  ome¬ 
lette,  it  is  better  to  use  a  d'over  egg  beater  for  the  whites 
until  they  come  to  a  foam,  and  then  beat  them  stiff 
with  a  fork  or  a  thin,  pliable  piece  of  a  barrel  hoop 
Soda  should  be  thoroughly  pulverized  on  a  plate  with  a 
knife  before  measuring  it,  and  should  be  put  into  the 
flour  with  the  cream-tartar  and  gifted  twice.  Butter 
should  be  cut  in  pieces  about  as  large  as  dice,  and  only 
lightly  pressed  together  as  it  is  dropped  into  the  cup,  as 
a  cup  of  butter  does  not  mean  a  solid  cup.  In  warm 
weather,  especial  care  is  needed  in  measuring  butter. 

Fig  Layer  Cake. 

The  ingredients  needed  for  this  cake  are  three-fourths 
of  a  cup  of  butter,  two  cups  of  powdered  sugar,  one 
cup  of  sweet  milk,  the  whites  of  five  eggs,  one  even 
teaspoon  of  soda,  and  three  scant  teaspoons  of  cream- 
tartar  or  three  teaspoons  of  baking-powder,  and  two 
and  a  half  cups  of  sifted  flour.  The  filling  will  require 
one  pound  of  best  figs,  one  cup  of  water  and  a  half  cup 
of  sugar. 

The  first  thing  to  do  in  making  cake  is  to  butter  the 
tins  and  measure  the  ingredients.  The  soda  and  cream 
tartar  or  baking-powder  must  be  thoroughly  mixed  and 
sifted  with  the  flour.  Then  cream  the  butter,  add  the 
sugar  a  little  at  a  time,  and  then  the  milk.  The  cake 
can  now  stand  while  the  eggs  are  beaten  to  a  stiff  froth, 
after  which  the  flour  can  be  added  to  the  cake  and  the 
necessary  stirring  given  before  the  eggs  are  put  in.  It 
must  then  be  baked  immediately.  This  recipe  will  make 
four  layers. 

The  figs  should  be  put  in  a  saucepan  with  the  water 
and  sugar,  and  boiled  till  tender,  and  then  rubbed 
through  a  colander,  and  when  cool  spread  between  the 
yers. 


We  regret  that  there  was  a  serious  omission  in  the 
recipe  for  “  Fairy  Layer  Cake,”  appearing  in  the  Cabi¬ 
net  for  April  last,  the  amount  of  butter  not  being  given, 
and  we  therefore  repeat  the  recipe  corrected: 

Fairy  Layer  Cake. 

Two  cups  of  powdered  sugar,  three-fourths  of  a  cup 
of  butter,  one  cup  of  sweet  milk,  one  cup  of  corn-starch, 
two  cups  of  flour,  one  even  teaspoon  of  soda,  and  three 
scant  teaspoons  of  cream-tartar  or  three  even  teaspoons 
of  baking-powder,  and  the  whites  of  seven  eggs. 

The  filling  is  a  creamed  sugar,  prepared  as  follows : 
Pour  one-half  cup  of  boiling  water  over  two  cups  of 
powdered  sugar.  Boil  till  a  spoonful  taken  out  will  stir 
to  a  thick  cream.  Beat  the  whites  of  three  eggs  to  a 
stiff  froth,  and  pour  the  boiling  sugar  over  them,  stir¬ 
ring  it  all  the  time.  Then  put  in  one-quarter  of  a  tea¬ 
spoon  of  tartaric  acid  and  one  teaspoon  of  vanilla:  beat 
till  stiff  and  cold,  and  then  spread  between  the 
layers. 

Lyonnaise  Potatoes. 

Cut  six  cold  boiled  potatoes  in  dice.  Chop  very  fine 
enough  onion  to  fill  a  tablespoon.  Melt  two  tablespoons 
of  butter  and  fry  the  onion  in  it  till  it  is  a  light  straw 
color.  Season  the  potatoes  with  salt  and  pepper,  and 
stir  them  in  the  butter.  They  should  be  turned  often 
and  not  cooked  more  than  two  or  three  moments;  just 
before  they  are  taken  up,  a  tablespoonful  of  chopped 
parsley  should  be  stirred  in  them. 

Asparagus. 

Wash  and  cut  off  part  of  the  white  ends.  If  a  sauce 
is  to  be  used,  tie  them  in  small  bundles,  and  put  into 
boiling  salted  water  and  cook  until  tender;  then  take 
them  up,  untie  them,  and  lay  them  neatly  on  a  shallow 
dish  or  a  platter.  For  the  sauce,  melt  in  a  saucepan  a 
piece  of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg;  add  two  even  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  flour,  and  a  little  salt.  Stir  till  smooth,  and 
then  pour  in  gradually,  one  pint  of  milk  or  hot  water, 
and  as  quick  as  it  is  scalding  hot,  turn  into  a  sauce-boat, 
in  which  the  yolk  of  one  egg  has  been  beaten,  and  stir 
till  the  egg  and  sauce  are  blended.  When  the  asparagus 
is  served,  put  a  spoonful  of  the  sauce  on  the  ends  to  be 
eaten.  Another  way  is  to  cut  the  asparagus  in  inch 
pieces,  taking  care  to  use  only  the  part  that  is  tender; 
drain  off  the  water  in  which  they  were  boiled,  and  pour 
the  sauce  over  them  just  before  sending  to  the  table,  or 
put  milk  with  a  little  butter  over  them,  and  let  it  just 
come  to  a  boil  and  then  serve  like  peas,  or  pour  it  over 
some  pieces  of  toasted  bread  that  have  been  moistened 
in  the  water  in  which  the  asparagus  was  boiled. 

Mrs.  C.  G.  Herbert. 


How  to  Make  Rose  Water. 

Whoever  possesses  plenty  of  Roses  can  make  this 
perfume  at  a  slight  expense.  Gather  the  Roses  while 
free  from  dew,  and  put  them  into  a  two-gallon  glass 
jar.  Then  take  a  two-ounce  bottle  and  put  in  the, 
mouth  of  the  jar,  so  that  it  will  fit  closely,  and  cut 
some  pieces  of  perfectly  clean  sponge  (that  has  been 
boiled  to  free  it  from  sand  and  grit)  into  narrow  strips, 
and  soak  them  in  the  purest  olive  or  Lucca  oil.  Cotton¬ 
seed  oil  will  do,  if  free  from  any  odor.  The  oil  must 
be  perfectly  sweet  and  fresh,  or  it  will  spoil  the  per- 
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fume.  Place  the  sponge  inside  the  vial,  and  turn  it 
upside  down  in  the  mouth  of  the  jar,  and  put  it  in  the 
hottest  sunshine  for  four  or  five  days.  The  heat  will 
distil  the  Rose  leaves,  and  the  aroma  will  rise  and 
saturate  the  oil  in  the  sponge.  Throw  away  the  leaves 
when  they  are  dry,  and  fill  the  jar  again  with  fresh 
Rose  leaves.  Do  this  as  long  as  the  Roses  last,  and 
when  the  bits  of  sponge  are  thoroughly  saturated, 
squeeze  out  the  oil,  or  you  can  leave  them  in  the  vial 
and  keep  it  closely  corked,  A  drop  or  two  of  this  oil 
will  perfume  several  ounces  of  alcohol. — Country  Gen¬ 
tleman. 

How  to  Cleanse  Waste  Pipes. 

A  simple,  inexpensive  method  of  clearing  the  waste- 
pipe  of  washstands,  bath-tub,  or  kitchen,  the  stoppage 
of  which  often  entails  great  expense,  is  said  to  be  as  fol¬ 
lows: — Just  before  retiring  at  night  pour  into  the  pipe 
enough  liquid  potash  lye  of  36  degrees  strength  to  fill 
the  “trap,”  as  it  is  called,  or  bent  portion  of  the  pipe 
just  below  the  outlet.  About  a  pint  will  suffice  for  a 
washstand,  or  a  quart  for  a  bath-tub  or  kitchen-sink.  Be 
sure  that  no  water  runs  into  it  till  next  morning.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  night  the  lye  will  convert  all  the  offal  in  the 
pipe  into  soft  soap,  and  the  first  current  of  water  in  the 
morning  will  remove  it  entirely,  and  leave  the  pipe  as 
clean  as  new.  The  so-called  potash  lye  is  not  recomen- 
ded  for  this  purpose,  The  lye  should  be  kept  in  heavy 


glass  bottles  or  demijohns  cohered  with  wicker-work 
and  plainly  labelled;  always  under  lock  when  not  in 
actual  use. 

Renovating  Black  Silks. 

Put  one  teaspoonful  of  ammonia  into  one  pint  of 
water,  and  with  a  piece  of  flannel  wet  in  this  mixture 
gently  rub  both  sides  of  the  silk.  When  the  silk  pre¬ 
sents  a  clean  surface  roll  tightly  on  a  round  stick,  which 
must  be  as  long  as  the  silk  is  wide;  a  broom-handle  is  a 
good  thing.  When  dry,  unroll  and  lay  singly  where 
all  possible  moisture  can  be  absorbed.  Silk  treated  in 
this  way  will  look  almost  as  well  as  when  new. 


To  give  glass  great  brilliancy,  wash  with  damp 
sponge  dipped  in  spirits,  then  dust  with  powdered  blue 
or  whiting  (tied  in  a  muslin  bag),  and  polish  with  a 
chamois  skin. 

A  paste  made  of  whiting  and  benzoin  will  clean 
marble,  and  one  made  of  whiting  and  chloride  of  soda, 
spread  and  left  to  dry  (in  the  sun  if  possible)  on  the 
marble,  will  remove  spots. 

Fuller’s  earth,  mixed  to  a  stiff  paste  with  cold 
water,  spread  on  the  carpet  and  covered  with  brown 
paper,  will  in  a  day  or  two  remove  grease  spots.  A 
second  application  may  be  necessary. 


CURRENT  NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


The  last  (May)  meeting  of  the  New  York  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  was  one  of  unusual  interest.  The  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  plants  and  flowers  was  not  only  large  but  of  a 
remarkable  character.  One  of  the  chief  attractions  was 
the  collection  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  shown  by 
Woolson  &  Co.,  Passaic,  N.  J.,  which  was,  without  ex¬ 
ception,  the  most  interesting  we  have  ever  seen.  The 
exhibit  required  a  table  the  entire  length  of  the  hall. 
There  were  but  few  duplicates,  and  all  were  fit  for 
specimen  plants.  We  were  promised  a  complete  list  for 
publication,  but  have  failed  to  receive  it,  which  we 
regret. 

The  exhibition  was  intended  principally  for  a  Geran¬ 
ium  show,  and  that  interesting  class  of  popular  bed¬ 
ding-plants  was  fully  represented.  As  was  expected, 
Mr.  Thorpe’s  seedlings  and  newly-imported  varieties 
were  a  prominent  feature  of  the  exhibition.  Some 
two  hundred  and  fifty  specimens  were  shown,  most  of 
which  were  well  furnished  with  large  and  well-formed 
trusses  of  bloom.  Every  color,  and  all  the  shades  that 
the  various  combinations  could  produce  were  notice¬ 
able.  Mr.  Thorpe  is  persistent  in  his  efforts  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  variety  with  yellow  flowers,  and  it  is  astonishing 
to  see  what  progress  he  has  made,  when  we  take  into 
consideration  the  small  amount  of  capital  he  had  to  start 
with.  It  is  well  understood  that  no  new  color  can  be 
introduced  into  a  flower,  but  that  any  color  found  in 
the  genus,  however  small  its  proportion  may  be,  is 
capable  of  development,  by  careful  selection  until  the 
desired  color  becomes  a  self.  Some  of  Mr.  Thorpe’s 
seedlings  have  gone  a  long  way  towards  the  orange, 
which  is  sufficient  encouragement  for  a  continuation  of 


experiment  in  that  direction.  Roses  and  Orchids  were 
m  abundance,  but  none  superior  to  those  already 
noticed. 

* 

*  * 

We  saw,  a  few  days  since,  in  front  of  Peter  Hender¬ 
son  &  Co.’s  store,  Cortlandt  Street,  a  specimen  of  the 
Bermuda  Lily  ( L .  Longiflorum,  var  Eximium),  with  a 
fasciated  stem,  on  which  was  more  than  100  perfect 
flowers  and  buds,  arranged  in  a  perfect  umbel.  The 
plant  was  about  four  feet  high,  and  about  as  noble  a 
specimen  of  the  Lily  as  we  have  ever  seen  on 
exhibition. 

* 

*  * 

Messrs.  C.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  who 
make  the  growing  of  Gladiolus  a  specialty,  have  com¬ 
pleted  their  first  and  main  planting.  The  bulbs  are 
planted  in  drills,  the  average  length  of  which  is  500  feet, 
and  the  combined  length  of  the  rows  is  nearly  or  quite 
eight  miles.  The  flowering  bulbs  are  grown  ten  to  the 
foot,  and  the  bulblets  and  very  small  bulbs  from  50  to  100 
to  the  foot.  Their  harvest  this  year  is  estimated  at  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  a  million  bulbs. 

■* 

*  * 

Shirley  Hibbard  in  “A  Walk  Round  the  Garden,”  has 
discovered  a  few  truths  that  should  be  read  at  least 
twice,  and  then  studied.  He  says:  “  What  about  double 
flowers  ?  Some  people  dote  upon  them  and  some  despise 
them,  and  the  botanists  repudiate  them  because  they  are 
double,  not  caring  whether  they  are  beautiful  or  not. 
The  amateur  who  loves  the  garden  will  care  nothing  for 
the  hard  and  fast  lines  of  the  botanist,  but  it  may  be  well 
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to  wear  a  concealed  breastplate  of  defence  against  the 
promoters  of  doubling,  who  proceed  on  the  assumption 
that  double  flowers  are  always  better  than  single  ones, 
and  will  win  the  smiles  of  all  mankind.  Now  the  truth 
is,  it  all  depends.  A  double  white,  red,  yellow,  or 
purple  Primrose,  is  a  most  beautiful  thing.  It  is  a  per¬ 
fect  rosette,  rich,  finished  in  form,  and  long  lasting.  A 
double  Ranunculus  is  a  beautiful  thing,  a  model  of  sym¬ 
metry,  a  delicious  example  of  coloring.  A  double  Rose 
should  not  be  extolled  here,  for  the  question  is.  who  will 
dare  to  say  it  is  not  beautiful?  But  what  of  a  double 
Snowdrop?  What  of  a  double  Fuchsia?  What  of  a 
double  Snap-dragon  ?  Yah  !  That  unmeaning  utterance 
is  enough  in  reply  to  such  questions.  We  say  no  more, 
but  from  this  walk  round  the  garden  we  derive  a  lesson 
for  the  season. — ‘It  all  Depends.’” 

*  *• 

It  has  been  an  unsettled  question  for  a  long  time, 
whether  the  Hyacinthus  Candicans  was  a  hardy  plant. 
It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  the  question  is  settled  in 
the  affirmative.  The  experiments  made  with  it  last 
winter  were  of  such  a  character  as  to  remove  all  doubts. 
We  are  very  glad  to  be  able  to  state  this  fact,  for  it  is 
one  of  our  most  useful  summer-flowering  plants.  The 
bulbs  should  be  planted  in  clumps  of,  say,  three,  in  a 
circle  of  about  two  feet;  the  plants  grow  about  four 
feet  high,  and  furnish  hundreds  of  flowers.  The  bulbs, 
after  planting,  may  remain  undisturbed  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  will  require  as  little  attention  as  any  of 
our  more  common  hardy  plants.  Its  preference  is  for  a 
deep,  rich,  and  moderately  wet  situation. 

-x 

*  * 

There  should  be  a  society  started  for  the  prevention  of 
cruelty  to  plants,  with  headquarters  at  Garden  City, 
N.  Y.,  where  more  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs  have  been 
cruelly  crippled  for  life,  by  unskillful  pruning,  than 
anywhere  else  on  this  Continent.  It  is  worse  than  a 
shame,  that  shrubs,  which  were  but  a  few  years  ago  ab¬ 
solutely  perfect  in  symmetry  and  grace, ’now  completely 
ruined,  as  far  as  beauty  is  concerned.  Why  should  the 
beautiful  be  left  in  charge  of  the  ignorant  ? 

x 

*  -x 

We  notice  in  the  schedule  of  premiums  offered  for 
plants  by  the  American  Institute,  at  their  Exhibition,  a 
premium  of  $50  for  the  best  selection  of  Geraniums  in 
bloom,  embracing  both  single  and  double  varieties,  not 
less  than  100  pots.  We  are  glad  to  see  this,  as  it  is  only 
by  giving  liberal  premiums  that  a  good  exhibition  of 
plants  can  be  had.  To  make  an  exhibit  of  100  speci¬ 
men  plants,  grown  as  they  must  be,  in  ten  or  twelve- 
inch  pots,  will  cost  the  grower  all  that  he  gets  in  the 
way  of  premiums,  for  cartage  and  care  of  his  plants,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  injury  they  receive  in  transit.  In 
addition  to  the  premiums  offered,  the  exhibitor  should 
have  all  his  expenses  paid,  then  they  would  take  some 
interest  in  an  exhibition,  and  not  feel  as  though  they 
were  contributing  to  a  poor  fund. 

* 

*  * 

The  following  notice  of  the  Single  Dahlia  from  the 
Gardener's  Magazine,  is  precisely  our  opinion  of  this,  at 
present,  popular  flower.  Nor  do  we  consider  it  as  valu¬ 
able  as  a  decorative  plant  as  the  double  variety,  except¬ 
ing  for  the  fact  of  its  coming  into  flower  earlier,  hence 
prolonging  its  season  of  bloom  ;  and  also  from  the  fact 
that  when  properly  managed  it  is  a  more  graceful 
plant: 


“Although  the  single  Dahlias  are  so  popular,  and  are 
recommended  on  account  of  their  suitability  for  cutting 
from,  it  is  a  question  if  their  merits  as  cut  flowers  have 
not  been  considerably  overrated.  At  all  events,  I  find 
it  so.  I  daily  come  in  contact  with  people  who  have  to 
prepare  floral  decorations,  but  in  regard  to  the  lasting 
qualities  of  the  cut  flowers  of  single  Dahlias,  I  find  that 
they  do  not  give  universal  satisfaction,  as  they  fade  so 
quickly.  At  the  most  they  do  not  last  more  than  three 
days  in  a  presentable  condition,  which  is  disappointing, 
seeing  how  much  they  have  been  praised  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  No  doubt  the  lasting  character  of  these  flowers 
is  influenced  a  good  deal  by  the  age  of  the  flowers  at 
the  time  they  are  gathered.  If  they  are  fully  grown, 
and  have  already  passed  all  the  stages  of  development, 
they  will  not  last  long  after  being  cut.  The  proper 
thing  to  do,  it  seems,  is  to  pick  the  flowers  before  they 
are  fully  grown.  It  may  be  that  neglect  to  observe  this 
rule  has  already  injuriously  affected  their  popularity  as 
cut  flowers.” 


Books  and  Catalogues  Received. 

The  Century  for  June  contains,  under  the  title  of 
“Diary  of  an  American  Girl  in  Cairo  during  the  War 
of  1882,”  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  this  war  in 
Egypt,  and  as  it  is  written  by  the  daughter  of  the  Chief 
of  the  Khedival  staff,  many  interesting  incidents  are 
related  which  otherwise  could  not  have  been  preserved. 
Among  illustrated  articles,  ‘  ‘  A  French-American  Sea¬ 
port,”  giving  an  account  of  the  Island  of  St.  Pierre, 
near  Newfoundland,  and  “Sailor’s  Snug  Harbor”  will, 
perhaps,  be  found  most  entertaining.  Henry  James’s 
new  story,  “Lady  Barberina,”  partakes  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  his  former  novels,  and  is  quite  as  attractive. 
Robert  Grant’s  story  of  “An  Average  Man”  is  con¬ 
cluded.  We  regret  that  it  should  close  without  one  re¬ 
deeming  trait  >of  character  being  brought  out;  and  if 
the  “average  man ’’sees  himself  as  he  has  here  been 
represented,  he  will  hardly  feel  that  there  is  much  to 
commend  in  the  picture. 

Wm.  Black’s  novel,  “Judith  Shakespeare,”  appearing 
as  a  serial  in  Harper's  Monthly,  promises  to  be  one  of 
the  best  he  has  yet  produced,  and  the  June  issue  of  this 
magazine  will  be  received  with  pleasure  by  all  its 
readers.  Dr.  Wheatley  contributes  a  very  interesting 
article,  freely  illustrated,  describing  the  complex  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  New  York  Custom  House ;  a  portrait  of  the 
Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York  accompanies  the  arti¬ 
cle.  “  The  North  Shore,”  “  Sheffield  ”  and  “  Biarritz  ”  are 
profuse  in  their  illustrations,  and  are  also  attractive  in 
themselves  as  descriptions  of  scenery  and  character 
sketches  that  every  one  enjoys.  There  are  several 
sprightly  short  stories  beside  the  glimpses  of  Nature 
with  which  E.  P.  Roe  is  interweaving  a  delightful  little 
romance. 

We  have  received  from  A.  D.  Worthington,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  a  copy  of  “Our  Famous  Women,”  comprising 
the  lives  and  deeds  of  American  women  who  have  dis¬ 
tinguished  themselves  in  literature,  science,  art  and 
music,  or  are  famous  as  philanthropists,  &c.  Among 
the  numerous  authors  who  have  furnished  these  life- 
sketches  we  find  the  names  of  some  of  our  most  popular 
writers.  Rose  Terry  Cooke  tells  of  the  life  of  Mrs. 
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Stowe,  and  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford  ;  Susan  Coolidge 
of  Lydia  Maria  Child ;  Louise  Chandler  Moulton  of 
Frances  Willard  and  Marion  Harland.  The  book  con¬ 
tains  in  all  thirty  of  these  delightful  little  biographies, 
finely  illustrated  with  full-page  portraits.  It  is  sold 
only  by  subscription. 

The  spring  and  summer  catalogue  of  Jordan,  Marsh 
&  Co.,  Boston,  is  prepared  especially  for  the  use  of  out- 
of-town  patrons,  and  presents  a  very  attractive  appear¬ 
ance  with  its  numerous  illustrations.  The  articles 
offered  are  dress  fabrics,  with  the  materials  required  to 
make  them  into  costumes,  also  housekeeping  and  up¬ 
holstery  goods,  all  at  moderate  prices.  Shopping  by 
mail  is  carried  on  extensively,  and  with  large  and  re¬ 
liable  houses  is  full  as  satisfactory  as  when  conducted 
in  person.  It  is  often  more  so,  for  the  buyer  has  better 
opportunities  for  examining  the  samples  in  the  quiet  of 
home  than  in  the  confusion  and  haste  which  usually 
accompanies  city  shopping. 

The  Prairie  Farmer. — This  popular  weekly,  which 
has  been  a  welcome  visitor  to  many  a  household  for 
more  than  forty  years,  has  added  to  its  many  attrac¬ 
tions  by  placing  at  the  head  of  its  editorial  staff 
Orange  Judd,  Esq,,  the  founder  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist.  Mr.  Judd  is  a  man  of  ability,  a  pleasing 
writer,  and  an  authority  on  agricultural  matters,  and, 
as  he  has  taken  hold  of  the  work  with  his  indomitable 
push,  both  the  paper  and  its  patrons  will  be  mutually 
benefited. 

John  G.  Heinl,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. — Plant  Catalogue, 


for  1884.  One  of  the  most  neatly-printed,  concise  and 
beautifully-illustrated  collections  of  greenhouse  and 
bedding  plants  on  our  list. 

M.  E.  Page,  Forest  Glen,  Ill.— Plant  catalogue,  for 
1884,  of  the  Forest  Glen  Floral  Co.  This  catalogue  is 
remarkable  because  of  its  simplicity,  no  illustrations, 
and  but  few  descriptions,  yet  it  tells  the  whole  story  to 
those  that  know  what  they  want  to  buy. 

American  Institute. — List  of  premiums  to  be  awarded 
for  Plants,  Fruits  and  Flowers,  at  their  Fifty-third 
Annual  Exhibition,  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
commencing  on  the  24th  of  September,  1884. 

Ant.  Roozen  &  Son,  Overveen,  Holland,  New  York 
Agency,  J.  A.  De  Veer,  318  Broadway. — Annual  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  and  all  other  varie¬ 
ties  known  in  this  country  as  Dutch  Bulbs.  This  is  in 
reality  a  retail  bulb  store,  with  headquarters  in  Hol¬ 
land.  The  agent  here  takes  orders,  large  or  small, 
receives  the  goods  and  delivers  without  trouble  or  an¬ 
noyance  at  the  Custom  House.  The  parties  ordering 
are  notified  upon  the  arrival  of  goods,  when  they  can 
pay  for  the  same,  and  have  them  forwarded  as  they 
may  direct.  The  catalogue  contains  complete  lists  of 
all  desirable  sorts,  with  prices  delivered  in  New  York. 
All  orders  for  fall  delivery  should  be  sent  before  July  15. 

C.  H.  Thompson  &  Co.,  71  Clinton  Street,  Boston, 
Mass. — Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Field,  Garden,  Grass 
and  Flower  Seeds.  This  new  firm  have  for  their  motto, 
“We  sell  nothing  but  reliable  Seeds.” 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Roses. — An  Old  Subscriber — Blight  is  your  enemy; 
the  cause  of  that  is  a  mystery  that  has  never  been  satis¬ 
factorily  explained.  Some  consider  it  owing  to  a 
disease  of  the  sap,  others  attribute  it  to  fungus.  A 
remedy  seems  as  hard  to  find  as  the  cause  for  its  neces¬ 
sity.  We  cannot  give  one. 

Hops. — The  same — The  first  year  of  planting  the  crop 
is  very  small,  and  generally  not  worth  gathering;  but 
the  second  year  a  considerable  crop  is  produced,  and  the 
third  year  the  plant  should  be  in  full  bearing.  The 
yield  is  from  total  failure  to  fifteen  hundred  pounds  to 
the  acre.  The  precarious  nature  of  the  crop,  the  great 
expense  attending  its  culture,  render  the  occupation  of 
the  hop-grower  an  extremely  speculative  one,  and  while 
in  good  seasons  large  profits  are  sometimes  made,  in 
less  favorable  years  the  cultivation  often  results  in 
heavy  loss. 

Hyacinths. — Mrs.  A.  S.  Thomson — After  your  Hya¬ 
cinths  have  flowered  in  the  greenhouse,  they  will  be  of 
but  little  value  for  future  use.  By  growing  them  on 
in  pots,  if  given  a  good  situation,  and  liberal  waterings 
with  liquid  manure,  and  carefully  ripening  off,  they 
may  be  planted  in  the  garden  the  coming  fall,  and  will, 
the  following  spring,  give  reasonably  fair  spikes  of 
flowers.  It  is,  however,  far  cheaper  to  get  new  bulbs 
annually,  than  to  give  them  the  room  and  care  neces¬ 


sary  to  fit  them  for  the  little  use  they  will  be  in  the 
garden. 

Tulips. —  The  same — Tulips  should  always  be  taken  up 
soon  as  the  leaves  dry  down  in  the  spring,  and  re¬ 
planted  in  September.  That  is  if  the  very  best  success 
is  to  be  attained.  They  will  do  very  well  left  for  two  or 
three  years  in  the  same  bed  without  taking  up,  and 
their  dying  forms  may  be  covered  with  any  desired  an¬ 
nuals;  but  for  perfection  of  flower  take  up  and  re-plant 
annually. 

South  Window. —  Mrs.  H.  M.  Shaw — Geraniums 
ought  to  do  well  in  your  window,  even  though  the 
situation  be  a  hot  one.  Water  freely,  and  not  use  too 
large  pots  and  your  plants  will  flower  finely.  Palms 
will  also  do  well  in  a  warm  window. 

Farfugium. — The  same—  This  plant  produces  small, 
yellow  flowers  in  clusters,  on  scapes  about  six  inches 
high,  and  the  plants  can  be  safely  wintered  in  the 
cellar. 

Hyacinths.  —  Mrs.  G.  C.  Coppersmith  —  Hyacinths, 
when  planted  in  the  garden,  will  bloom  for  several 
years,  but  never  so  finely  as  their  first  season,  unless 
medium  or  small  bulbs  are  planted,  and  then  they 
should  be  taken  up  in  June  and  re-planted  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  in  soil  made  very  rich  with  well-rotted  manure 
from  the  cow-stable,  and  the  soil  worked  very  deep. 
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NEWSPAPER  WAIFS. 

Every  one  knows  that  our  women  are  beautiful, 
Lovable,  witty,  adorable,  dutiful. 

So  cheerful  and  sweet, 

So  trim  and  so  neat 

That  one  of  their  smiles  in  itself  is  a  treat. 

Oh !  how  I  adore  them,  the  sweet,  charming  crea¬ 
tures, 

Their  Venus-like  forms  and  their  heart-killing  fea¬ 
tures. 

They're  angels,  I  ween, 

Worth  all  the  ice  cream 
That  ever  was  frozen  for  empress  or  queen. 

If  angels,  you’ll  query,  “  Oh  where  are  their  wings?” 
But  look  at  their  shoulders,  the  dear  little  things. 

If  I’m  not  a  lout, 

You’ll  soon  see  them  sprout. 

Just  see  how  their  shoulders  stick  up  and  stick  out. 

— [W.  S.  C.,  in  N.  Y.  Journal. 

Miss  Parloa  is  lecturing  on  cooking  in 
Detroit,  and  Miss  Kitchin  has  brought  out 
a  book  on  ‘ 1  Parlor  Decorations  ”  at  Boston. 
The  two  accomplished  women,  says  an  ex¬ 
change,  seem  to  be  out  of  their  sphere.’ 
— New  York  Commercial  Advertiser. 

It  Does  Make  a  Difference. —  “My 
son,”  remarked  a  father,  “  what  do  you 
pay  for  those  cigars  ?  ” 

“Twelve  dollars  a  box,”  the  young  man 
replied,  ‘  ‘  and  they  are  cheap  at  that.  Try 
one.” 

“No,”  said  the  old  man.  “I  can’t  afford 
to  smoke  such  expensive  cigars.  I  am 
compelled  to  get  along  on  two-for-fivers.” 

“I  am  sorry,  father,”  the  young  hopeful 
responded,  with  some  compassion,  “but 
you  see  you  have  mother  and  me  to  sup¬ 
port.” — Philadelphia  Call. 

A  correspondent  in  an  agricultural 
paper  asks,  “What  is  good  for  canker 
worms  ?  ”  After  considerable  experience  in 
the  matter,  we  can  suggest  nothing  so 
good  as  an  apple  tree.  It  appears  to  be 
particularly  healthy  for  the  canker  worm, 
and  we  were  not  aware,  until  this  corres¬ 
pondent  suggested  it,  that  the  canker 
worms  were  not  entirely  satisfied  therewith. 

“There,”  she  said,  as  she  raised  a  win¬ 
dow  in  a  Pullman  car,  the  other  day,  ‘  ‘  now 
I  can  breathe.  The  air  in  this  car  is  stifling. 
Why  don’t  they  have  better  ventilation?  If 
I  could  n’t  sit  next  to  an  open  window  I 
believe  I  should  certainly  die.”  Presently 
a  slender  female  sitting  directly  back  leaned 
over  and  asked  her  if  she  would  n’t  just  as 
lieve  close  that  window  now,  as  the  draught 
was  more  than  she  could  stand.  “No, 
madam,  I  shall  not  close  this  window.  I 
could  not  live  with  it  down.  I  was  just 
thinking  how  delightful  it  was  with  it  open, 
and  now  you  want  it  shut,  but  I  shall  not 
shut  it;  so  there.”  “Then  you  are  a  self¬ 
ish  thing,  and  I  shall  have  to  change  my 
seat.”  Just  then  a  gentleman  sitting  close 
by  reached  over  and  said,  “Ladies,  that 


window  being  raised  makes  no  difference, 
as  the  car  has  double  windows,  and  not  a 
breath  of  air  can  possibly  get  through  the 
one  that  is  still  down.”  Then  the  one  that 
raised  the  window  turned  to  the  other,  and 
with  a  crushed  look  on  her  face  said, 
“  Madam,  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  think 
two  fools  have  met  at  last.” —  Buffalo 
Times. _ 

MRS.  MARY  A.  LIYERMORE’S  TRIP  TO 
EUROPE. 

As  one  of  the  clearest  thinkers  on  the  various  so¬ 
cial  problems  of  the  day,  and  as  a  lecturer  of  rare 
attractiveness  and  ability,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore 
has  long  been  widely  known  both  in  this  country  and 
in  England.  Among  women  who  have  taken  the 
platform  for  the  discussion  of  questions  particularly 
affecting  their  sex,  Mrs.  Livermore  is  without 
doubt  the  ablest  representative,  and  the  most  con¬ 
vincing  in  her  arguments  and  illustrations.  A  few 
years  ago  health  became  so  much  impaired  that  she 
was  forced  to  retire  from  the  lecture  field.  But  the 
interregnum  in  her  work  was  not  of  long  duration, 
and  her  wide  circle  of  friends  and  admirers  soon 
welcomed  her  back  again.  How,  and  by  what 
means  she  was  restored  to  health  is  related  in  the 
following  deeply  interesting  letter: 

“  Melrose,  Mass..  Feb.  1st,  1884. 

“  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  1109  and  1111  Girard  St., 
Philadelphia.  VOear  Sirs:— I  am  entirely  willing  to 
make  a  statement  of  the  benefit  I  have  received  from 
the  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment,  and  that  you 
should  make  such  use  of  it  as  you  please. 

“Four  years  ago  this  Spring,  at  the  end  of  a  very 
severe  and  exhausting  winter’s  work,  I  found  my¬ 
self  utterly  broken  dowrn  in  health.  My  superb  con¬ 
stitution  had  hitherto  carried  me  triumphantly 
through  every  task  I  had  imposed  on  myself,  and 
had  been  equal  to  every  phase  of  protracted  labor 
that  had  fallen  to  my  lot.  But  I  was  now  completely 
prostrated,  with  no  power  of  recuperation.  I  could 
sleep  but  two  or  three  hours  of  the  twenty -four,  and 
then  only  in  a  semi-sitting  position,  because  of  a  diffi¬ 
culty  of  breathing— suffered  excruciatingly  from 
sciatica  and  neuralgia  of  the  stomach — experienced 
the  torment  of  indigestion,  and  the  train  of  ills  that 
follow,  and  was  harassed  by  optical  illusions  which 
were  a  source  of  great  discomfort,  although  I  knew 
them  to  be  illusions.  My  mental  depression  was  as 
severe  as  my  physical  prostration.  I  believed  the 
hopeless  invalidism,  which  I  had  most  dreaded,  had 
come  to  me,  and  my  chief  aim  was  t  o  hide  myself 
from  the  friends  and  acquaintances  who  were  afflict¬ 
ed  on  my  account. 

“My  physician  recommended  atrip  to  Europe,  and 
my  husband  accompanied  me  thither.  The  change 
brought  only  palliation  of  my  troubles,  but  no  radi¬ 
cal  improvement.  While  in  England  some  Ameri¬ 
can  acquaintances  told  us  of  the  Compound  Oxygen 
Treatment,  and  they  were  enthusiastic  in  their 
praise  of  it  as  the  surest  remedial  agent  in  cases 
like  mine.  They  emphasized  their  statements  by 
narrations  of  complete  cures  which  had  been 
wrought  by  it  of  which  they  were  personally  cogni¬ 
zant. 

“My  husband  immediately  ordered  from  London 
the  materials  for  a  Home  Treatment  of  two  months. 
I  used  it  for  a  month,  punctiliously  obeying  the  di¬ 
rections  sent  for  its  use  before  I  begun  to  rally. 
Then  my  return  to  good  health  was  rapid,  and  since 
then  I  have  enjoyed  almost  uninteirupted  perfect 
health,  and  almost  youthful  vigor.  I  resumed  work 
immediately,  and  have  assiduously  followed  the  most 
laborious  vocation  ever  since,  although  long  past  the 
time  of  life  when  it  is  considered  safe  to  toil  severely 
and  unremittingly. 

“  I  have  never  discontinued  the  use  of  the  Treat¬ 
ment  since  I  began  it.  There  have  been  few  days  in 
the  last  three  and  a  half  years  when  I  have  omitted 
it.  I  understand  and  accept  the  rationale  of  the 
Treatment,  and  depend  upon  it  for  vigor  and 
strength,  as  I  do  on  food.  I  have  recommended  it 
to  scores  of  people  suffering  from  nervous  prostra¬ 
tion,  and  chronic  ailments— some  of  whom  are  re¬ 
joicing  in  restoration  to  health,  while  others,  lacking 
persistence  in  the  use  of  the  Compound  Oxygen, 
have  not  been  benefited;  for  patience  and  persist¬ 
ence  in  its  use  are  essential,  if  one  would  be  cured  of 
chronic  illness,  or  lifted  from  a  dept.i  of  physical 
depression.  Yours  truly. 

“Mary  A.  Livermore.” 

In  another  letter  to  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  Mrs. 
Livermore  says:  “I  have  always  and  everywhere 
proclaimed  the  excellence  of  the  Compound  Oxygen 


Treatment,  and  have  persuaded  a  great  many  people 
to  use  it.  I  could  not  live  without  it,  unless  I  aban¬ 
doned  all  my  work,  and  simply  existed,  and  I  would 
rather  die  than  do  that." 

Any  information  in  regard  to  this  remarkable 
treatment  will  be  promptly  furnished  by  Drs.  Star- 
key  &  Palen,  11C9  and  1111  Girard  Street, Philadelphia. 
If  you  write  for  their  Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen 
they  will  mail  it  to  y  our  address. 

A  Handsome  Publication. 

Messrs.  Cooper  &  Conard,  whose  extensive  dry 
goods  establishment  is  at  Ninth  and  Market  Streets, 
Philadelphia,  have  just  issued  their  shopping  guide 
for  the  Spring  and  Summer  of  1884.  In  it,  the  shop¬ 
per  out  of  town  will  find  almost  all  the  information 
that  could  be  obtained  by  a  visit  to  the  store.  Hlus- 
trations  of  styles  of  costumes  and  goods,  as  well  as 
prices  for  almost  every  article  of  importance  sold  in 
a  modern  dry -goods  house  are  given,  with  instruc¬ 
tions  as  to  ordering  the  goods  by  mail.  The  book  is 
a  handsome  one,  and  creditable  in  every  way  to  the 
house  it  represents,  and  is  sent  free  on  application,  if 
the  Ladies’  Floral  Cabinet  is  mentioned. 


A  Somerville  young  man  who  has  a  red- 
haired  sweetheart  appropriately  refers  to 
her  as  his  flame. — Journal. 


Boston,  Mass..  I 
July  2,  1883.  f 

Nine  years  ago,  a 
puny,  infant  niece  of 
mine  was  taken  from  the 
arms  of  its  consumptive 
mother  to  be  cared  for 
temporarily  in  my  fami¬ 
ly.  My  wife  put  it  im¬ 
mediately  upon  a  diet  of 
Ridge’s  Food  exclusive- 
1  y.  The  healthful 
growth  of  the  child  was 
very  remarkable;  and  at 
the  end  of  three  months, 
when  returned  to  its 
home,  it  had  become 
such  a  plump,  rosy- 
cheeked  child  as  to  be 
hardly  recognizable 
even  to  its  mother.  The 
child  has  ever  since  en¬ 
joyed  perfect  health.  I 
have  known  of  several 
other  cases  of  the  use  of 
Ridge’s  Food  among  my 
neighbors  and  friends, 
and  always  with  the 
same  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults. 

Dan’l  L.  Milliken, 
Editor  of  the  Cottage 

Hearth. 

This  letter  tells  the 
merits  of  Ridge’s  Food 
better  than  any  procla¬ 
mation  of  its  virtues 
could  do.  The  writer  is 
a  man  well  known  in  this 
community  as  one 
whose  word  is  thorough¬ 
ly  reliable;  and,  as  a 
journalist,  he  would  be 
very  cautious  regarding 
the  use  of  his  name. 
There  are  thousands  of 
parents  all  over  the  land 
who  will  cheerfully  in¬ 
dorse  this  testimonial, 
for  Ridge’s  Food  is  no 
stranger  in  the  commu¬ 
nity. 


Brookfield,  Mass.  1 
Feb.  12,  1884.  ( 
Messrs.  Woolkich  &  Co.: 

Sirs, — 1  do  not  see  any 
testimonials  attached  to 
your  advertisements  of 
Ridge’s  Food,  and  you 
may  not  care  for  one 
from  me  ;  but  the  case 
in  point  is  so  remarkable 
that  I  thought  I  would 
tell  you  about  it.  My 
little  granddaughter, 
now  about  ten  months 
old,  weighed  at  birth 
but  three  pounds. 
Neither  doctor  nor  nurse 
had  any  expectations  of 
her  living  to  be  a  month 
old.  She  was  fed  on 
cow’s  milk  about  a 
month,  and  the  gain  was 
hardly  perceptible. 
Then,  by  the  advice  of 
the  physician,  she  was 
fed  on  Ridge’s  Food, 
prepared  according  to 
directions,  and  gained 
five  ounces  the  first 
week.  She  has  used  no 
other  food  since,  and 
now  we  are  proud  to  tell 
you  she  is  as  hearty  and 
as  fine  a  child  of  her 
age  as  can  be  seen  any¬ 
where. 

Yours  truly, 

H.  H.  Phetteplace, 
General  Agent  for  Pub¬ 
lishing  House  of  Cas¬ 
sell  &  Co.,  New  York. 

. 

Such  unsolicited  testi¬ 
monials  as  these  are  a 
better  argument  than 
whole  pages  of  theoriz¬ 
ing  of  what  a  child  can 
or  cannot  digest.  Write 
to  Woolrich  &  Co., 
Palmer,  Mass.,  for  pam¬ 
phlet  on  rearing  of 
children. 
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THE  GARDEN  IN  MIDSUMMER. 


,  [If  the  work  of  the  previous  months  has  been  well- 
ordered,  there  is  now'pure  enjoyment  in  the  garden,  as 
well  as  in  the  field  and  wood  where  vegetation,  in  its  va¬ 
ried  form  and  color,  is  fully  developed  and  does  not 
begin  to  show  the  effects  of  drought,  or  natural  decay. 
The  sun  has  warmed  into  growth,  and  the  rain  has  wa- 


stone  wall  and  rugged  fences  with  its  perfect  beauty 
There  are  many  more  showy  flowers  in  the  garden, 
but  none  more  beautiful,  none  more  useful  than 
those  termed  “wild,”  which  we  despise  and  tread 
under  foot,  little  thinking  that  they  are  honored 
guests  in  other  lands,  while  those  we  admire  so  much 


tered  each  seed  and  plant  put  out,  and  on  every  side 
leaves  and  flowers  have  sprung  up.  The  “Wild  Flow¬ 
ers  ”  have  rested  from  their  spring’s  labor,  but  will  soon 
appear  again,  only  in  another  form.  In  the  woods  and 
hedgerows  the  Clematis  or  Traveler’s  Joy  has  climbed 
and  twined,  and  is  now  throwing  its  flower-laden  arms 
over  bush,  and  brake,  and  tree,  and  enwreaths  the 


are  the  neglected  ones  in  their  native  habitats.  ’  Wher¬ 
ever  the  eye  may  now  rest  in  the  garden,  it  will 
surely  fall  on  bright,  sweet  flowers.  The  Verbenas  and 
Phloxes  are  covering  the  earth  like  a  carpet.  The  Zin¬ 
nias,  Petunias,  Asters  and  Balsams  in  their  various 
shades  and  colors,  form  a  bewildering  mass  of  beauty  ; 
the  Gladiolus  seem  like  an  army  with  banners,  the 
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TIIE  LATHES'  FLORAL  CABLNET. 


colors  of  which  represent  every  nationality.  In  mak¬ 
ing  our  usual  collection  for  the  breakfast  table,  we 
hardlv  know  where  to  commence  to  cut,  because  of  the 
great  profusion  that  surrounds  us,  and  it  will  be  a  far 
metre  difficult  task  to  tell  where  to  stop,  so  much  there 
is  to  admire,  so  many  beautiful  forms  and  colors  from 
which  we  do  not  want  to  be  separated.  A  long  row 
of  Sweet-Peas  attracts  us  by  its  sweet  perfume.  We 
must  gather  a  large  bunch,  and  when  done  our  bouquet 
is  complete  ;  for  nothing  can  add  to  their  beauty,  on  the 
contrary,  whatever  is  put  with  them  sullies  their  loveli¬ 
ness.  How  pleasant,  after  breakfast,  to  take  a  quiet  stroll 
into  the  garden  before  the  sun  becomes  too  scorchingly 
hot  to  be  endured,  and  pull  up  the  weeds  that  have  been 
presumptuous  enough  to  put  in  an  appearance  in  the 
beds  and  borders;  to  stake  up  our  beautiful  Lilies,  just 
coming  into  bloom,  to  admire  their  exquisite  forms. 
Some  of  them  we  have  had  for  years,  and  for  as  many 
years  we  have  been  disappointed  in  not  seeing  them 
flower.  At  last,  here  is  the  honored  member  of  the 
family,  the  Lilium  Brownii,  with  two  immense  trum¬ 
pet-shaped  flowers,  dark  brown  on  the  outside  and 
creamy  white  within,  a  moi’e  noble  and  beautiful  object 
we  have  never  seen  in  the  flower  garden.  It  is  doubly 
welcome  now,  because  we  are  more  than  paid  for  our 
years  of  patient  waiting  and  repeated  disappointments. 
Besides,  we  have  the  consolation  of  having  accom¬ 
plished  our  object  and  have  the  plant  well  established, 
and  a  fair  promise  of  its  future  usefulness.  Other 
Lilies  that  have  always  pleased  us  are  pleasing  us  again. 
The  lancifoliums,  roseum,  rubram,  punctatum,  album, 
and  their  many  varieties  that  have  been  raised  from  seed 
besides  the  earliest  and  by  far  the  most  desirable  one 
of  the  class,  the  Prcecox,  are  full  of  bud  and  promise. 
All  these  will  require  attention,  but  attention  will 
only  be  love  rightfully  bestowed  when  paid  to  plants. 
The  actual  labor  required  to  keep  plants  in  proper  con¬ 
dition  and  the  grounds  free  from  weeds  the  remainder  of 
the  season  will  be  very  light.  Ten  minutes’  work  every 
morning  will  keep  everything  in  order  in  a  small  gar¬ 
den,  and  the  slight  exercise  will  be  the  best  thing  to 
develop  your  muscles  and  improve  your  digestion. 

Now  stimulate  all  flowering  plants  to  the  utmost. 
One  can  hardly  comprehend  the  wonderful  effects  of 
liquid  fertilizers  when  applied  to  the  soil  of  flowering 
plants,  until  they  behold  the  rapid  growth  of  their 
leaves  and  branches,  and  the  luxuriant  clusters  of  buds 
and  blossoms  that  spring  forth  on  all  sides. 

•  As  this  month  is  usually  a  dry  and  hot  one,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  resort  to  artificial  watering  in  order  to  get 
the  best  results  from  our  plantings,  but  it  is  better  by 


far  not  to  water  at  all,  unless  it  is  done  properly.  Plants 
should  always  be  watered  in  the  evening,  after  the  sun 
has  ceased  to  shine  on  them,  when  it  will  be  of  great 
service  to  sprinkle  water  over  their  leaves  likewise. 
When  watering  is  once  commenced  it  should  never  be 
abandoned  till  rain  falls  in  the  requisite  quantities;  for 
a  plant  which  has  been  left  wholly  to  nature  will  sustain 
drought  far  better  than  one  which  has  been  artifically 
watered.  Water,  too,  should  always  be  administered 
very  copiously,  as  the  amount  of  evaporation  daily 
going  on  at  this  period  is  astonishing.  It  should,  fur¬ 
ther,  be  rain-water,  or  that  which  has  “been  exposed  to 
the  sun’s  influence  and  not  from  a  spring,  as  such  water 
has  a  great  tendency  to  harden  the  ground.  To  avoid 
the  latter  circumstance,  moreover,  water  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  each  individual  plant  through  the  spout  of  a 
pot,  and  not  poured  over  a  whole  bed  with  a  rose. 
Where  water  is  applied  to  the  surface  of  a  bed  through 
a  sprinkler  or  rose,  the  soil  will  soon  become  baked  to  a 
crust  nearly  as  hard  as  concrete.  This  will  be  avoided 
by  watering  through  the  spout  alone;  but  where  it  does 
occur,  it  is  necessary  that  the  earth  should  be  loosened 
and  stirred  frequently  with  a  small  fork,  to  render  it 
pervious  to  water. 

The  importance  we  place  on  this  subject  may  seem 
overdrawn;  not  so,  however,  for  our  experience  and  ob¬ 
servation  has  taught  us  that  more  plants  are  injured 
or  spoiled  by  injudicious  watering,  than  from  all  other 
causes  combined. 

Slight  surface  waterings  are  worse  than  useless,  as, 
in  a  dry  time,  plants  by  their  roots  are  constantly 
searching  for  water.  Therefore,  when  the  surface  is 
wet,  say  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch,  the  roots  will  im¬ 
mediately  change  their  direction,  turning  upwards 
where  there  is  'an  apparent  supply;  this  is  no  sooner 
reached  than  the  heat  from  the  sun  bakes  the  surface  of 
the  soil  in  which  are  the  true  roots  of  the  plant  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  roots  are  destroyed,  at  least  the  spongi- 
oles  or  mouths  of  the  roots,  and  vegetable  growth 
must  cease  until  new  feeding  roots  are  formed.  Except¬ 
ing  in  small  gardens,  it  is  much  the  better  plan  not  to 
resort  to  artificial  watering,  but  to  keep  the  surface  of 
the  ground  as  loose  as  possible,  for  two  reasons.  First, 
it  will  prevent,  in  a  great  measure,  evaporation;  in  the 
second  place,  the  dry  surface  will  cause  the  roots  to  go 
downward  where  there  is  a  supply,  which,  if  not  copi¬ 
ous,  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  plant  in  a  healthy 
state,  if  not  in  an  active  growing  one.  It  will  be  in  a 
condition  when  the  rain  does  come  to  carry  on  the  work 
for  which  it  was  created,  the  development  of  flowers 
and  fruit. 


STEAM-HEAT  APPLIED  TO  GREENHOUSES. 


This  subject  is  one  that  has  greatly  interested  horti¬ 
culturists,  especially  during  the  last  few  years.  It  has 
been  held  by  many  prominent  growers  that  steam-heat 
is  too  dry  for  the  perfect  development  of  plants,  in  fact 
great  prejudice  has  been  shown  against  steam  as  a  mode 
of  warming  greenhouses  for  forcing  purposes.  This 
matter  has  now  been  thoroughly  tested,  both  by  us  and 


a  large  number  of  other  gro  veers  who  have  introduced 
this  means  of  heating  into  their  greenhouses,  and  we 
consider  the  matter  finally  settled.  The  purpose  of  this 
article  is  to  answer  a  few  questions  which  have  been  put 
to  me  by  gardeners  and  others  interested  in  horticul¬ 
ture.  As  we  have  experimented  successfully  during 
three  years,  we  will  answer  certain  questions  for  the 
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benefit  of  those  interested  in  the  subject,  as  our  expe¬ 
rience  during  that  period  has  taught  us. 

The  first  question  that  presents  itself,  and  one  that 
has  been  discussed,  pro  et  con,  with  great  interest,  and 
which  affects  the  vital  part  of  the  whole  system, 
namely:  Can  plants  thrive  as  well  when  grown  by  steam- 
heat  as  when  grown  in  a  house  heated  by  hot  water  ? 
this  question,  I  am  glad  to  say,  I  can  answer  in  the  af¬ 
firmative;  and,  moreover,  I  may  say  they  can  be  better 
grown ;  and  why  ?  Because  the  difference  in  tempera¬ 
ture  between  steam  at  low  pressure  and  boiling  water, 
is  very  little,  and  the  grower  has  the  means  of  keeping 
in  his  house  the  amount  of  moisture  proper  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  his  plants.  To  illustrate  my  point  and  show 
that  steam-heat  is  neither  as  drying  nor  as  scorching  as 
commonly  imagined,  I  will  take  our  “  Cornelia  Cook  ” 
house  as  an  example.  All  growers  of  Cook  Roses  know 
well  how  the  least  drop  of  water  will  ruin  a  valuable 
Rose,  and  how  necessary  is  care  in  syringing  them.  In 
our  Cook  house  during  the  past  winter,  our  only  trouble 
has  been  too  much  moisture — the  buds  damped  off  to  a 
very  large  extent.  We  did  not  syringe  from  October  to 
March,  and  the  greatest  enemy  of  Rose  culture,  the  red 
spider,  did  not  trouble  us  materially.  This  illustration 
shows  that  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  moisture  in 
the  atmosphere  in  houses  heated  by  steam  and  in  those 
heated  by  hot  water  is  nil,  or  at  any  rate  not  to  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

The  advantage  we  find  to  the  grower  in  steam  over 
hot  water  is  the  ease  with  which  the  temperature  of  a 
house  can  be  kept  even,  and  indeed  without  varying  a 
degree,  unless  desired  by  the  grower;  thus  in  winter  no 
blast  of  cold  air  need  be  let  in;  and  such  a  blast,  even  if 
it  does  no  injury,  gives  one  just  so  much  more  cold  air 
to  heat.  Any  horticulturist  will  appreciate  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  such  an  even  temperature,  for  we  all  know  that 
a  cold  or  warm  blast  brings  on  mildew.  In  dark  weather 
or  during  sudden  changes,  if  the  temperature  runs  up, 
or  down;  besides  other  ill  effects  which  may  be  produced, 
the  color  of  the  Roses  will  deteriorate;  but  having  the 
inside  temperature  so  thoroughly  under  control,  it  is 
possible  to  produce  a  more  uniform  color  in  one’s 
flowers  despite  the  weather.  We  find  still  another  ad¬ 
vantage  in  being  able  to  control  so  perfectly  our  tem¬ 
perature,  namely;  in  preventing  almost  entirely  the 
blowing  of  Roses  in  early  fall  and  late  spring.  This  is 
especially  valuable  with  such  Roses  as  Bon  Silenes, 
Safranos  and  Perles.  Again,  in  a  cold,  bright  winter- 
day  we  turn  off  the  steam  from  our  houses  as  soon  as 
they  have  reached  the  required  temperature,  and  do  not 
turn  it  on  again  until  the  rays  of  the  sun  have  left  the 
houses;  for  the  effect  of  the  heat  from  the  steam  pipes 
is  felt  at  once,  therefore  no  drop  in  the  temperature 
takes  place  unless  desired.  A  s  the  pipes  cool  in  about 
fifteen  minutes,  we  have,  during  a  fine  day,  no  arti¬ 
ficial  heat,  and  do  not  therefore  have  to  ventilate  as 
much  as  we  otherwise  would.  For  these  reasons  I 
hold  that  better  results  can  be  obtained  by  the  use 
of  steam  than  other  known  methods  of  greenhouse¬ 
heating. 

The  next  consideration  and  one  indeed  not  less  in  im¬ 
portance  is  that  of  relative  cost.  Steam  costs  very 
much  less  to  put  in  than  hot-water,  especially  on  a  large 
scale.  For  steam  pipes  are  cheaper  than  hot-water 
pipes  and  a  steam  boiler  cost  no  more  than  a  hot-water 
one.  Therefore  the  question  of  economy  in  the  first  in¬ 


stance  would  be  largely  in  favor  of  steam.  As  regards 
the  cost  of  running  steam,  men  hold  that  a  given  sur¬ 
face  of  glass  under  the  same  conditions,  can  be  heated 
cheaper  by  steam  than  by  hot-water.  This  has  proved 
to  be  the  case  with  us,  as  the  following  will  show:  Our 
establishment  consists  of  55,CC0  square  feet  of  glass’ 
heated  by  two  sixty  horse-power  tubular  boilers,  the 
houses  being  supplied  with  one  and  a  quarter  inch  pipes. 
The  houses  are  heated  during  the  day,  in  cloudy 
weather  to  65°,  and  at  night  to  55°  or  60°,  according  to 
the  plants  which  the  house  contains.  For  a  house  one 
hundred  feet  by  twenty-five,  we  have  twelve  runs  of 
1J4  inch  pipes.  Our  consumption  of  coal  for  the  season 
1883-84,  firing  from  the  18th  of  October  until  the  30th 
of  April,  was  275  tons.  Our  consumption  of  coal  under 
our  hot-water  system  was  400  tons,  making  a  saving 
with  us  of  over  a  hundred  tons;  which  I  think  would 
have  been  more  had  we  fired  as  long  as  we  do  now,  and 
kept  the  houses  at  our  present  temperature.  During 
the  last  few  years  we  have  changed  our  business  from 
plant-growing  to  rose-growing,  (cut-flowers),  for  the 
New  York  market.  We,  therefore,  require  now  a  very 
much  higher  average  temperature,  earlier  and  later 
firing  in  the  fall  and  spring,  than  was  necessary  in  former 
years.  I  have  been  in  our  houses  last  winter  when  the 
thermometer  registered  outside  but  3°  of  0°  and  found 
the  inside  temperature  to  be  60°.  To  the  practical 
horticulturist  I  think  these  figures  will  speak  for 
themselves. 

Another  question  is  respecting  the  best  apparatus  to 
use.  Although  steam,  during  the  fitly  years  ihat 
it  has  been  used  for  heating  purposes,  has  been  con¬ 
stantly  applied  to  more  perfect  apparatus,  still  there 
seems  now  a  large  scope  for  inventive  genius  in  im¬ 
provements  in  the  yet  crude  system.  For  our  purposes 
the  low  pressure  has  many  advantages  over  the  high  : 
first,  steam  at  five  pounds  pressure  is  at  a  temperature 
but  slightly  higher  than  boilingwater  ;  second,  the  ease 
of  handling  a  low  pressure  boiler  is  a  great  considera¬ 
tion,  all  that  is  required  being  a  man  capable  of  making 
a  good  fire  ;  another  advantage,  and  by  no  means  the 
least  is  the  safety  contributed  by  the  fact  that  the  water 
is  returned  to  the  boiler  by  gravitation,  and  thus  the 
danger  of  low  water  in  the  boiler,  due  to  a  sleepy  fire¬ 
man,  is  obviated.  Our  experience  with  heating  pijes 
indicates  that  one  inch  pipe  gives  the  best  satisfaction — 
that  is,  the  greatest  amount  of  heat  for  the  least  amount 
of  coal  burned. 

A.  wcrd  with  respect  to  the  advisability  of  growers 
using  this  method  of  heating.  Any  one,  of  course,  from 
the  foregoing,  or  otherwise,  can  judge  for  himself,  but 
from  my  experience  I  should  say,  that  for  a  place  of 
twenty  thousand  feet  of  glass  it  would  be  advisable, 
unless  they  were  previously  supplied  with  hot  water,  to 
use  steam,  but  on  no  account  to  take  out  their  hot  water 
pipes  and  boilers.  In  our  own  case  we  were  compelled 
by  wear  and  tear  to  spend  considerable  money,  and  we 
concluded  to  gradually  introduce  steam  ;  this  we  did. 
My  advice  to  small  growers  is  to  hold  on  to  hot  water 
and  not  to  touch  steam,  but  in  a  large  establishment 
there  seems  no  doubt  as  to  its  advisability.  To  any  one 
wishing  to  see  plants  growing  in  steam-heat,  I  would 
say  that  I  would  be  pleased  to  see  any  such  at  my  green¬ 
houses  at  Bayside,  Long  Island,  and  will  give  them  all 
the  information  in  my  power. 

Bayside,  L.  I. 


John  H.  Taylor. 


DIOSCOREA  BATATA. 

(Chinese  Yam.) 


Some  thirty  or  more  years  ago,  when  the  Potato  rot 
threatened  to  destroy  that  valuable  esculent,  it  was 
thought  that  the  Yam  above-named  might  be  success¬ 
fully  introduced  in  its  place,  and  experiments  toward 
that  end  were  tried  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  but 
although  there  was  no  difficulty  in  growing  the  tubers, 
there  was  in  digging  them,  which  fact,  together  with 
another  one,  viz. ,  that  while  the  tubers  were  edible  and 
doubtless  nourishing,  they  were  not  sufficiently  palatable 
to  render  them  desirable  as  an  article  of  diet,  prevented 
the  attempt  from  being  successful. 

The  tubers  take  on  the  form  of  a  Parsnip  grown 
wrong  side  up,  that  is,  with  the  larger  part  further  be¬ 
low  the  surface.  Let  one  who  is  not  acquainted  with 
them  undertake  to  dig  one  of  good  size,  and  he  will  be 
surprised  to  find  that  six  or  eight  inches  below  the  sur¬ 
face  it  is  not  more  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter  and 
often  less,  looking  much  like  the  elongation  of  the  stem 
slightly  increased  in  size.  Careful  and  laborious  dig¬ 
ging  will  slowly  uncover  the  hidden  treasure,  and  if 
patience  holds  out,  at  the  depth  of  say  two  feet  the  end 
will  be  reached,  which  end  will  be  from  two  to  three 
inches  in  diameter. 

The  shape  of  the  tuber  would  be  no  obstacle  to  its 
being  pulled,  as  is  a  Carrot  or  Turnip,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  fact  that  the  larger  end  is  firmly  embedded  in  the 
soil,  while  the  strength  of  the  upper  end  is  not  sufficient 
to  bear  the  strain  necessary  to  remove  it,  even  if  the 
power  requisite  therefor  could  be  conveniently  applied. 
At  one  time  it  was  suggested  that  they  should  be  planted 
in  ridges  thrown  up  by  turning  furrows  toward  each 
other  with  the  plow,  and  loosened  when  mature  by  run¬ 
ning  plows  made  for  the  purpose  below  these  ridges, 
but  the  labor  proved  to  be  of  more  cost  than  the  value 
of  the  crop,  and  the  culture  of  the  root  as  an  article  of 
food  was  abandoned. 

But  as  a  climbing  ornamental  vine  the  D.  Batata  has 
its  value,  and  but  few  superiors.  When  once  fairly  es¬ 
tablished  it  grows  luxuriantly,  having  a  leaf  heart¬ 


shaped,  averaging  in  size  diameters  of  about  two  by 
three  inches,  of  a  glossy,  dark-green  color,  and  remark¬ 
ably  free  from  insect  pests.  It  will  grow  to  almost  any 
required  height,  ten,  twenty  or  thirty  feet  as  may  be 
desired;  or  it  may  be  confined  to  a  post  say  ten  or  twelve 
feet  high,  when  the  growth  further  than  that  will  fall 
toward  the  ground  or  intertwine  with  the  parts  below, 
making  thick  masses. 

The  flowers  are  white  and  inconspicuous,  but  with  a 
very  strong  odor  resembling  Cinnamon,  for  which 
reason  the  name  Cinnamon  vine  has  been  given  it,  and 
by  that  name  it  is  known  in  some  seedsmen’s  catalogues. 
It  is  propagated  from  its  tubers,  or  more  generally  from 
the  seeds  or  bulblets  that  form  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 
as  do  those  of  the  Tiger  Lily. 

The  plant  is  an  annual,  but  the  tubers  will  remain  in  the 
ground  through  the  winter  without  harm,  and  throw 
up  the  vines  in  the  spring,  when  they  decay  and  form 
food  for  the  vine  and  the  new  tubers.  This  decay  of 
the  tubers  yearly  was  disputed  when  it  was  first  intro¬ 
duced,  the  argument  being  that  when  they  were  undis-f 
turbed  from  year  to  year,  the  tubers  attained  a  larger  size 
than  they  did  when  dug  at  the  end  of  the  first  season — a 
truth  in  itself,  but  no  evidence  that  the  tubers  lasted 
more  than  one  year,  as  examinations  and  observations 
conclusively  proved. 

When  first  planted  the  leaves  unfold  as  soon  as  the 
stem  appears  above  ground,  but  in  after  years,  if  undis¬ 
turbed,  the  stem  will  shoot  up  three  or  four  feet  high, 
and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  without  showing 
a  leaf,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  grow  is  aston¬ 
ishing.  What  rapidity  they  would  attain  with  culture 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact,  that  one  in  the  writer’s 
garden,  five  or  six  years  established,  not  only  without 
particular  care,  but  in  ground  that  had  been  trodden 
hard  by  workmen  while  building  a  fence,  and  not 
loosened  at  all,  made,  on  the  25th  of  May,  in  ten  hours, 
a  growth  of  more  than  five  inches,  to  which  statement 
several  witnesses  will  attest.  •  L.  a.  r. 


THE  CHILIAN  LILY. 


“The  Alstromerias  are  sometimes  designated  “Chi¬ 
lian  Lilies;  ”  this  is  for  the  accommodation  of  the  many 
good  people  who  insist  on  having  what  they  regard  as 
“  an  English  name  that  everybody  can  understand,  you 
know.”  There  should  be  no  hesitation  in  gratifying  the 
great  portion  of  the  public  that  shrinks  from  the  scien¬ 
tific  name  of  plants;  for  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
language  of  the  botanists  is  rendered  endurable  by 
habit  of  use,  and  not  by  any  special  idiosyncrasy  be¬ 
stowed  on  botanists  and  horticulturists.  Chilian  Lilies 
are  not  Lilies,  and  a  few  are  natives  of  Brazil,  and  not 
of  Chili.  But  as  Amaryllids  they  come  near  to  Lilies, 
and  custom  has  long  since  sanctioned  the  colloquial  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  generic  term  “  Lily,”  so  that  to  quarrel 
with  it  now  would  be  out  of  taste. 


In  English  gardens  the  Alstromerias  have  never  ob¬ 
tained  the  attention  they  are  entitled  to  for  their  hardi¬ 
ness,  free-flowering,  gaiety,  and  variety  of  color,  and 
adaptability  to  the  most  diverse  conditions.  Some 
twenty  years  ago  I  visited  the  long-neglected  nurseries’ 
of  the  late  Mr.  Young  at  Taunton,  and  there  saw  great 
pieces  of  Van  Houtte’s  hybrid  Alstromerias  that  had 
been  planted  in  beds,  spreading  out  from  their  proper 
location  and  running  freely  into  the  old  walk  originally 
made  of  brickbats  and  coal-ashes,  and  that  by  long- 
usage  had  become  as  hard  as  flint  and  apparently  as 
impermeable  as  concrete.  At  that  same  time  and  place 
I  noted  also  that  many  of  the  Gentians  were  similarly 
pushing  out  of  their  beds  into  heaps  of  stones  and 
broken  bricks,  or  rioting  in  the  old  walks,  as  if  they 
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imagined  they  had  found  their  way  back  to  their  origi¬ 
nal  stony  clefts  and  chinks  on  the  mountains.  At  a 
later  date  I  had  before  me  a  lot  of  these  plants,  that,  as 
surplus  stock,  were  destined  for  the  rubbish  heap,  but  it 
seemed  a  shame  to  throw  them  away.  There  was  in 
progress  then  the  formation  of  a  playground  under  the 
shade  of  some  large  trees.  A  space  was  paved  with 


bravely  in  the  shade  of  the  trees.]  rThe  sorts  that  stood 
this  severe  test  with  the  least  amount  of  deterioration 
were:  Alstromeria  anrea,  A.  pelegiina  A.  psittacina,  and 
A.  hcemantha,  to  which  may  be  added  a  few  of  “Van 
Houtte’s  seedlings  which  are  usually  grouped  under  the 
specific  designation  as  A.  Van  Houttei. 

But  to  do  full  justice  to  these  plants  an  open  spot  is 


Alstromeria  Chiliensis. 


concrete  for  the  purpose,  and  enclosed  on  three  sides 
with  raised  banks,  on  which  were  planted  Ivy,  Wood¬ 
ruff,  Sun-roses,  and  these  rejected  Chilian  Lilies.  The 
Ivy  spread  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  the  Alstromerias  were  in 
danger  of  being  blotted  out.  But  this  did  not  happen, 
for  they  throve  amazingly  and  during  nine  years,  suc¬ 
cessively,  pushed  up  through  the  Ivy  and  flowered 


required,  and  a  well-drained,  loamy,  sandy,  or  peaty 
soil.  A.  aurea  will  thrive  on  damp  loam,  and  will  not 
soon  die  even  on  an  undrained  clay.  But  it  does  not 
demand  any  special  conditions,  being  hardy  and  accom¬ 
modating.  All  that  are  worth  growing  in  open  borders 
in  the  country — more  especially  those  named  above — 
will  thrive  in  any  open  town-garden  where  the  best 
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town  conditions  prevail ;  but  in  close  damp  corners 
they  will  have  no  chance,  for  it  is  damp  rather  than 
cold  that  kills  them  in  the  winter,  and  causes  many  to 
regard  them  as  tender  plants. 

To  grow  these  flowers  well,  select  a  bed  in  an  open 
spot  and  plant  them  en  masse.  Exception  may  be 
taken  to  A.  psittacina  for  this  purpose  because  of  its 
late  flowering,  but  the  others  will  flower  simultaneously 
in  June  and  July,  and  make  a  splendid  display  of  color. 
But  we  have  no  better  plants  for  forming  clumps  in  a 
good  border,  and  when  grown  in  this  way  we  have  no 
problems  to  solve  about  harmonies  of  color  or  times  of 
flowering.  The  roots  consist  of  fleshy  bundles,  and 
these  should  be  put  at  least  ten  to  twelve  inches  deep, 
and  should  not  be  disturbed  for  several  years.  They 
are  hungry  and  thirsty  plants.  The  soil  must  be  deep 
and  good,  and  in  a  dry  season  they  should  have  liberal 
supplies  of  water  during  May  and  June.  These  points 
having  due  attention,  there  is  little  more  to  be  done  ex¬ 
cept  to  take  up  and  divide  every  four  or  five  years,  and, 
if  needful,  to  raise  stock  from  seed,  which  is  a  very 
easy  matter.  They  all  cross  freely,  and  amongst  the 
seedlings  double  flowers  occasionally  occur,  but  they 


are  less  beautiful  than  the  single  ones.  Van  Houtte’s 
fine  lot  was  raised  from  A.  Hookeriana  by  the  pollen 
of  A.  hcemantha. 

Alstrbmeria  caryophyllcea  ( ligtu )  must  be  excluded 
from  the  general  garden  list,  because  it  is  decidedly 
tender;  but  Anrea,  Chiliensis,  Peruviana,  Hcemantha, 
Hookeriana,  Psittacina,  Pelegrina,  and  Versicolor  are 
quite  hardy,  and  afford  a  rich  range  of  characters  and 
colors. 

Although  dividing  every  four  or  five  years  is  spoken 
of  above  as  a  possible  way  of  making  stock,  a  much 
better  way  is  to  raise  seedlings  by  sowing  the  seed  in 
pans  as  soon  as  ripe,  and  planting  out  in  frames  for  the 
first  year’s  growing.  It  is  not  necessary  to  cross-fertil¬ 
ize  to  obtain  good  seed,  for  thriving  plants  in  sunny  sit¬ 
uations  will  give  plenty  of  seed  worth  having,  but  in 
shady  places,  however  the  plants  may  thrive,  they  are 
not  likely  to:produce  good  seed.” 

We  are  glad  to  see  our  English  friends  paying  the  at¬ 
tention  to  this  plant  that  it  richly  deserves;  and  we  are 
astonished  that  our  florists  do  not  take  them  in  hand,  as 
there  are  but  few  plants  that  give  greater  satisfaction 
than  these,  when  properly  grown. 


ARTIFICIAL  FERTILIZATION. 

Its  Bearings  on  the  Varieties  of  To-day. 


(Read  at  the  Ninth  Annual  Session  of  the  “  American  Association  of  Nurserymen,  Florists,  Seedsmen,  end  Kindred 

Interests,"  Chicago,  June  18, 1884). 


This  is  a  subject  of  the  greatest  importance  to  those 
at  all  interested  in  any  of  the  branches  of  horti¬ 
culture.  Unfortunately,  in  a  paper  so  limited  as  this,  it 
is  impossible  for  one  to  do  more  than  to  peep  through 
the  lattice. 

Cross-fertilization  and  its  results  are  so  pregnant  with 
interest  in  nearly  all  the  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables 
that  we  cultivate,  at  this  moment  it  would  seem  there 
is  no  limit  to  man’s  acquirements.  I  maintain  that  the 
very  fact  that  varieties  of  the  same  families  having  been 
brought  into  close  proximity,  after,  perhaps  years  of 
separation,  without  actual  mechanical  manipulation  by 
the  application  of  pollen  by  hand,  and  where  they  are 
left  to  themselves,  frequently  give  us  new  and  desira¬ 
ble  varieties.  We  need  only  to  look  at  our  Bartlett 
Pears,  Concord  Grapes,  and  Baldwin  Apples,  in  fruits; 
Champion  of  England  Peas;  Early  Rose  Potatoes  in 
vegetables,  in  comparison  with  the  originals  of  each,  as 
first  brought  under  man’s  notice.  The’  varieties  of 
flowers  that  we  could  compare  with  original  types  are 
innumerable.  I  refer  to  the  majority  of  these  as  in¬ 
stances  of  cross-fertilizalion  without  artificial  aid. 
What,  then,  can  I  say  about  the  thousands  of  crosses  that 
have  been  made  mechanically,  and  truthfully  recorded? 
In  my  experience  as  &  humble  student  in  the  field  of 
cross-fertilization,  I  have  had  results  most  encoura¬ 
ging,  not  always  as  I  could  wish,  as  accurate  as  a  tailor 
could  measure  off  a  yard  of  cloth,  but  have  always 
been  sufficiently  rewarded  to  encourage  further  labor 
in  the  same  direction,  provided  always  my  experi¬ 
ments  had  been  carried  out  intelligently.  I  particu¬ 
larly  wish  to  point  out  the  influence  man  has  in  the 
formation  of  what  he  may  consider  perfection.  Not 
farther  back  than  thirty  years,  there  were  laid  down  cer¬ 


tain  requirements  as  to  what  should  be  considered  per¬ 
fection  in  the  flower.  The  list  embraced  all  that  were 
known  as  “  Florists’  Flowers,”  at  that  time.,  The  main 
points,  then,  to  be  gained  were,  shapes  approximat¬ 
ing  in  nearly  every  case  true  circles,  smooth  petals 
and  circular  outlines,  thick  texture,  solid  color¬ 
ing,  and  in  the  case  of  parti-colored  flowers,  de_ 
cided  markings.  In  the  beginning  of  this-  era,  most, 
if  not  all,  the  florists’  flowers  were  deficient  in 
nearly  all  these  properties.  The  Verbenas  at  that  time 
were  small,  thin  flowers  with  narrow  petals,  giving 
them  a  very  mean  effect.  So  were  all  the  Pelargoni¬ 
ums,  Pansies,  and  Cinerarias.  The  Fuchsias  were  thin 
in  texture,  conforming  to  no  exact  shape.  One  excep¬ 
tion  to  this  rule,  where  the  determination  of  man  is 
most  apparent,  is  in  the  Chinese  Primrose ;  in  this  it 
was  considered  desirable  to  have  the  petals  much 
fringed  and  scolloped.  I  can  well  remember  when  the 
outline  of  the  flower  described  a  true  circle,  in  which 
the  indentations  were  almost  imperceptible.  Let  us 
picture  at  this  moment  the  Chinese  Primrose  of  to-day, 
with  its  over-lapping,  thick  petals,  so  laciniated  as  to 
give  the  flower  an  entirely  distinct  character  ;  and  this 
within  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

If  we  have  seen  such  a  change  with  single  flowers, 
what  have  we  to  say  about  the  double  flowers?  Within 
the  time  mentioned  we  have  seen  double  Fuchsias,  Pe¬ 
largoniums  of  all  types  ;  Cinerarias,  Primulas,  and  Abu- 
tilons.  All  of  these  have  been  multiplied,  and  as  much 
variation  obtained  as  in  the  single  forms.  I  am  not  claim¬ 
ing  that’  all  these  variations  are  desirable,  neither  do  I 
take  sides  with  those  that  oppose  double  flowers  on  the 
one  hand,  or  with  those  that  believe  in  single  flowers 
only,  on  the  other  ;  all  I  wish  to  prove  is,  that  man  does, 
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in  a  degree,  control  the  workings  of  Nature.  It  is  but  a 
few  years  since  it  was  generally  believed  that  Orchids 
could  not  be  artificially  fertilized — to-day  we  have  nu¬ 
merous  seedling  varieties  and  many  hybrids  of  species. 
With  regard  to  hybridizing  species,  I  am  convinced, 
after  many  years  of  patient  study,  that  there  are  not  so 
many  species  as  some  authorities  would  make  us  be¬ 
lieve.  I  am  certain  that  the  safer  way  would  be  to  ex¬ 
pand  the  species  into  a  wider  significance  by  making 
the  groups  larger. 

Within  the  past  four  years,  I  have  had  two  remark¬ 
able  instances  of  the  crossing  of  species.  The  one  was 
with  Phloxes.  For  a  long  time  I  had  felt,  that  if  Phlox- 
Drummondii  could  be  crossed  with  either  the  varieties 
Suffruticosa  or  Decussata,  some  desirable  forms  would 
be  had.  And  so,  three  years  since,  I  determined  upon 
the  experiment,  using  Drummondii  as  the  seed-parent 
in  one  case,  and  Decussata  and  Suffruticosa  in  two 
others.  The  result  was  that  Decussata,  and  Drum¬ 
mondii  would  not  bear  seed,  either  oneway  or  the  other. 
Suffruticosa  would  not  cross  with  Drummondii,  yet 
Drummondii  did  when  Suffruticosa  was  the  pollen 
parent. 

A  later  and  still  more  interesting  development  was 
the  crossing  of  Chrysanthemums  in  1882.  It  has  been 
frequently  said  that  the  order  of  Composites  forms  one 
of  the  greatest  barriers  to  the  hybridist,  and  there  are  no 
well-authenticated  cases  of  successful  fertilization  by 
artificial  means.  Being  determined  to  test  the  matter, 
as  far  as  my  experience  has  taught  me,  I  selected  three 
Japanese  varieties,  as  possessing  characteristics  likely  to 
be  desirable,  to  be  the  seed  parents,  and  three  others 
likely  to  be  the  best  as  male  parents.  The  result  was, 
from  a  very  few  flowers  I  gathered  enough  seed, to 
give  me  nearly  400  plants,  all  of  which  flowered  last 
fall,  and  while  80  per  cent,  of  the  entire  lot  were  of  the 
Japanese  type,  there  was  about  one  per  cent,  of  the 
most  marked  pompon  forms,  with  small  leaves,  close, 
habit-rayed  flowers — the  balance  being  of  the  ordinary 
smooth-petaled,  Chinese  type.  If  the  Japanese  are  a 
distinct  species,  from  whence  came  my  pompons,  or 
from  whence  the  smoothed-petaled  Chinese ?  I  have 
concluded  that  the  fall-flowering  Chrysanthemums  are 
a  large  group  with  distinct  family  characteristics,  rather 
than  three  distinct  species  of  plants.  Furthermore,  I  may 
say  my  experiment  was  one  of  the  best  substantiated 


experiments  of  cross-fertilization  I  ever  experienced, 
and  I  can  safely  say  that  Chrysanthemums  can  be  as 
easily  and  surely  crossed  as  any  other  flower,  if  only 
rightly  understood. 

If  the  forms  of  flowers  have  been  so  much  changed, 
what  shall  we  say  of  the  elaboration  of  colors.  In  a 
great  many  cases  original  plants  have  but  few  shades  of 
colors.  Again  I  must  refer  to  the  Chinese  Primula  as 
an  instance  of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  this  line. 
Only  two  colors  were  introduced,  one,  a  white,  and  the 
other,  a  pale  lilac.  To-day  we  have  from  deep  pink,  to 
very  nearly  a  true  scarlet,  intense  crimson,  purple,  and 
some  verging  very  close  to  azure  blue,  with  the  centres 
of  many  a  rich  golden  yellow. 

The  Cineraria,  of  which  the  old  Cruentum  is  the 
original  type,  with  its  puny  flowers  and  weak  coloring 
of  very  pale  rosy-pink  Lilac,  is  the  ancestor  of  all  the 
grand  flowers  of  to-day,  with  their  rich  coloring,  of 
nearly  all  hues.  What  can  I  say  about  the  Pelargo¬ 
nium  :  especially  may  I  refer  to  the  zonal  group.  When 
first  I  knew  my  favorites  there  were  but  very  few 
shades *of  color  to  be  found  in  them — a  scarlet  shade,  a 
rose  shade,  a  pink  shade,  a  salmon  shade,  and  a  very 
insignificant  white  flower,  composed  the  actual  mate¬ 
rial  from  which  the  magnificent  varieties  of  to-day  came. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  ask  you  to  look  at  the 
great  range  of  colors  to  be  found  in  them  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  in  ten  years’ 
time  there  will  be  such  shades,  that  to-day  appear  im¬ 
possible.  The  circle  grows  larger  each  year.  New 
shades  of  purple,  new  shades  of  chrome,  new  shades 
of  red,  rre  among  the  additions  of  this  year;  and 
the  supposed  impossible  yellow  Geranium  seems  to  be 
not  far  distant.  The  practical  illustrations  of  what  has 
and  can  be  done  by  cross  fertilization  in  the  short  period 
of  time  I  have  mentioned  is,  I  hope,  of  sufficient  im¬ 
portance  to  interest  many  others  in  pursuit  of  a  study 
so  interesting  and  prolific  in  pleasurable  results.  The 
obstacle  greatest  to  be  overcome,  is,  perhaps  the  time 
required  for  the  working  out  of  the  experiments,  but 
rest  assured  when  once  begun,  the  interest  grows  as 
time  flies,  and  to  the  enthusiast  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  failure,  for  Nature  is  so  amenable  to  man’s  desire  in 
so  many  of  his  wishes,  instead  of  being  a  burden,  the 
study  of  cross-fertilization  is  a  constant  source  of 
enjoyment.  John  Thorpe,  Esq 


TALKS  ABOUT  FLOWERS. 


There  is  perhaps  no  flower  so  much  cultivated  by 
amateurs,  and  attended  with  so  many  disappointments, 
as  that  queen  of  all  flowers,  the  Rose.  Now  it  cannot 
be  because  they  are  more  difficult  to  grow  than  other 
plants,  but  that  we  do  not  understand  their  special 
needs. 

To  grow  them  successfully  in  pots  in  the  house,  we 
must  give  them  a  good  rich  soil,  plenty  of  sunshine  and 
air,  reasonable  and  regular  heat,  and  moderate  moist¬ 
ure.  We  can  never  succeed  with  Roses  in  a  close,  cool, 
shady  room,  or  when  crowded  promiscuously  among 
other  plants.  I  give  mine  that  are  not  bedded  out  a 
window  to  themselves  in  my  kitchen;  because  in  this 


room  they  get  more  air,  light,  sunshine,  heat  and  moist¬ 
ure.  In  hot  weather  I  shower  the  foliage  every  morn¬ 
ing;  this  keeps  them  nice  and  clean,  and  insects  rarely 
attack  them. 

If  Roses  are  wanted  for  winter  bloom,  keep  them  in 
pots  through  the  summer,  water  sparingly,  and  take  off 
all  buds;  if  kept  a  little  hungry  it  will  not  harm  them. 
What  we  want,  is  for  winter  to  find  them  in  a  healthy, 
growing  condition,  well  supplied  with  working  roots, 
all  ready  to  go  to  work  when  we  care  most  for  flowers. 

When  we  are  ready  for  them  to  begin  their  winter’s 
work,  they  should  be  re-potted  in  rich,  fresh  soil,  set  in 
’a  warm  sunny  window,  and  given  more  water.  The 
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temperature  may  range  from  60°  to  80°  in  the  day-time, 
and  from  40°  to  50°  at  night. 

Roses  that  have  been  bedded  out,  and  allowed  to 
flower  continuously  all  summer,  will  not  give  as  good 
satisfaction  as  winter  bloomers  if  potted  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  The  plants  must  have  due  time  to  form  fresh 
rootlets  in  the  soil  before  the  leaves  and  young  growth 
commence  their  work;  and  by  the  time  they  are  in  a 
condition  to  put  out  buds,  winter  will  have  nearly,  if 
not  quite  passed  away.  I  find  it  a  much  better  way  to 
reserve  a  few  plants  foY  winter,  and  prepare  them 
specially  for  the  purpose,  and  let  those  that  have 
flowered  in  summer  rest  in  cold  weather. 

A  good  soil  for  potting  Roses  is  two-thirds  good  mel¬ 
low,  sandy-loam,  and  one-third  of  thoroughly-decayed 
manure.  Make  the  soil  firm  about  the  roots  when  pot¬ 
ting;  they  will  not  do  well  if  set  in  loosely. 

Now,  while  we  can  grow  Roses  in  pots  successfully,  in 
the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  and  get  from  them 
a  fair  percentage  of  flowers,  to  rise  above  the  average, 
to  bring  out  the  full  measure  of  their  beauty  and 
worth,  they  should  be  planted  directly  in  the  ground  in 
a  deep,  rich,  moderately  stiff  soil.  * 

A  bed  of  Roses  under  thorough  cultivation,  and  in 
the  zenith  of  their  glory  is  a  grand  sight,  and  one  that 
cannot  be  rivaled.  Beauty  and  sweetness,  in  their  full 
completeness,  is  vividly  portrayed  in  the  perfect  bud 
and  blossom  of  the  Rose. 

For  pot  culture,  or  for  beds,  I  like  the  ever-blooming 
varieties  best,  because  we  can  have  them  continuously  all 
summer  and  autumn :  while  the  hardy  varieties  known  as 
hybrid  perpetual  after  giving  us  one  full  blossoming  in 
June,  are  entirely  wanting  in  the  perpetual  character 
that  their  name  indicates,  for  they  fail  to  produce  any 
more  flowers  until  September  or  October,  and  then  but 
sparingly. 

The  term  “perpetual  ”  applied  to  that  class  of  Roses, 
is  a  misnomer,  according  to  the  signification  of  Web¬ 


ster  ;  and  it  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  disappointment 
among  amateur  florists.  The  term,  I  believe,  is  an  En¬ 
glish  one,  and  doubtless  appropriate  in  that  country, 
where  the  hybird  perpetual  class  is  said  to  grow  and 
bloom  without  ceasing  from  June  to  October. 

The  flowers  of  this  class  are  very  beautiful  and  sweet, 
and  as  they  stand  the  rigor  of  our  cold  Northern  win¬ 
ter  in  the  open  ground,  they  are  a  valuable  acquisition 
to  the  garden.  These  Roses  are  not  suitable  for  house 
culture,  and  those  who  select  them  for  this  purpose,  ex¬ 
pecting  to  reap  a  continual  harvest  of  blooms,  will  get 
sadly  disappointed  ;  they  will  find  them  wanting  in  the 
special  requisite  of  the  ever-bloomers. 

The  list  of  ever-blooming  Roses  is  such  an  extensive 
one,  and  all  are  so  well  worthy  of  culture,  it  seems  un¬ 
necessary  to  specify  varieties. 

The  Rose,  as  a  genus,  is  universally  admired  ;  it  has 
figured  in  history  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other 
flower.  Since  the  War  of  the  Roses,  it  has  been  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  badge  of  England.  It  first  appears  upon  the 
great  seal  of  Edward  IV.,  and  it  is  to  be  found  on  the 
great  seal  of  all  the  succeeding  monarchs  down  to 
James  II.  Its  first  appearance  in  the  coinage  was  on 
the  rose-noble  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VI.  The  Rose 
commands  our  especial  admiration,  and  many  a  lov¬ 
ing  tribute  has  been  paid  it  in  poetry  and  song,  from 
time  immemorial,  and  yet  the  half  has  not  been  told. 

“  Oh.  Roses!  Roses!  who  shall  sing 
The  beauty  of  the  flowers  of  God; 

Or,  thank  the  angel  from  whose  wing 
The  seeds  are  scattered  on  the  sod, 

From  which  such  bloom  and  perfume  spring. 

Oh,  sweetest  flowers!  Oh,  flowers  that  hold 
The  fragrant  life  of  Paradise ! 

•  For  a  brief  day  shut  fold  in  fold, 

That  we  may  drink  it  in  a  trice, 

And  drop  the  empty  pink  and  gold. 

—Mrs.  G.  W.  Flanders. 


PYRETHRUM,  OR  CHRYSANTHEMUM  CORYMBOSUM. 


This  is  a  robust  herbaceous  plant  with  elegantly-cut 
foliage  and  white  and  yellow  flower  heads,  known  also 
in  gardens  as  Pyrethrum  corybosum.  Under  cultivation 
it  grows  about  four  feet  high,  and  probably  higher  in 
rich  soil.  It  is  as  hardy  and  persistent  as  the  allied 
species,  CV  Parthenium,  syn.  Pyrethrum  partheniurn, 
of  which  the  Golden  Feather  is  a  variety.  In  a  wild 
state  it  grows  from  one  to  three  feet  high,  and  it 
is  a  common  plant  in  Central  and  Southern  Europe, 
ranging  from  Portugal  to  Switzerland,  Austria,  and 
Turkey. 

The  insecticide  and  insectifuge  qualities  of  the  dried 
and  finely  powdered  flowerheads  of  different  species  of 
Pyrethrum  and  the  harmlessness  if  the  powder  to  man, 
to  other  animals,  and  to  plants,  have  long  since  been 
known.  Used  against  various  household  pests,  under  the 
names  “  Persian  insect  powder”  or  “  Dalmatian  insect 
powder,”  it  has  hitherto  been  put  up  in  small  bottles  or 
packages  and  sold  at  high  prices.  The  so-called  Persian 
powder  is  made  from  flowers  of  Pyrethrum  carneum  and 
P.  roseum,  while  that  from  P.  cineraria’/ olium,  a  native 
of  Dalmatia,  Herzegovinia,  and  Montenegro,  is 


more  generally  known  as  Dalmatian  powder.  Some 
interesting  experiments  made  during  past  year  on  dif¬ 
ferent  insects  by  Mr.  William  Saunders,  of  London, 
Ontario,  show  that  the  use  of  this  powder  may  be  satis¬ 
factorily  extended  beyond  the  household,  while  a  series 
made  by  Professor  Riley  in  the  surcnner  of  1878,  with 
the  same  powder  on  the  cotton  worm,  showed  it  to  have 
striking  destructive  powers,  the  slightest  puff  of  the 
powder  causing  certain  death  and  the  almost  instant 
dropping  of  the  worm  from  the  plant.  Repeated  on  a 
still  more  extensive  scale  the  present  year  at  Columbus, 
Texas,  the  powder  proved  equally  satisfactory  in  the 
field. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  remedy  far  exceeding  any  other 
so  far  known  in  efficacy  and  harmlessness  to  man  and 
plant,  and  the  only  question  has  been  to  reduce  its  cost. 
Mr.  Milco,  a  native  of  Dalmatia,  has  been  cultivating 
P.  cineraricefolium  in  California  in  constantly  increas¬ 
ing  area  for  the  past  three  years,  and  deserves  great 
credit  for  his  efforts  in  introducing  it.  The  insect  pow¬ 
ders  made  from  the  California-grown  flowers  have 
proved  to  be  very  effective. — Scientific  American. 


HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PERENNIALS. 

PART  II. 

Their  Arrangement  in  Mixed  Borders. 


It  is  impossible  to  suggest  any  plan  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  flower  garden  that  can  be  generally  adopted, 
as  so  much  depends  upon  the  size,  form  and  situation 
of  the  plot  to  be  ornamented,  and  its  natural  advantages, 
that  it  is  not  easy,  if  it  is  even  possible,  to  put  on  paper 
iustructions  for  planting  a  mixed  border  on  a  definite 
plan,  as  too  many  details  are  involved  in  the  matter 
to  admit  of  its  being  made  intelligible.  To  a  great 
extent  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  plants  is  a 
matter  of  individual  taste.  Our  best  gardens  are  filled 
with  plants  selected  with  the  one  object  only,  the  gra¬ 
tification  of  the  owner’s  taste;  and' where  flowers  are 
grown  to  gratify  the  eye,  there  will  be  as  many  tastes 
to  please  as  there  are  gardens  to  plant,  but  in  planting 
there  are  some  general  principles  to  be  understood,  the 
application  of  which,  can  be  universally  practiced. 

The  first,  and  most  important  point  is,  that  the  border 
should  be  so  arranged  and  composed  of  such  materials 
as  to  be  more  or  less  replete  with  interest  at  all  points 
and  at  all  times,  if  not  with  flowers,  at  least  in  foliage 
and  in  diversity  of  individual  aspect.  In  order  to  be 
able  to  bring  about  this  result,  the  planter  must  know 
the  plants,  their  height,  color,  habit,  their  general  ap¬ 
pearance  at  all  seasons,  and  the  time  of  their  flowering, 
and  the  duration  of  the  flowers,  of  the  different  vari¬ 
eties.  Skill  and  taste  in  grouping  must  do  the  rest.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  plants  must  be  graceful  to 
be  beautiful,  and  that  a  graceful  form  is  a  perfect  one. 
An  object  to  look  graceful  must  look  natural;  it  must 
not  be  tied  out  of  shape,  on  the  contrary,  let  every  plant 
in  the  border  have  sufficient  room  for  its  natural  develop¬ 
ment,  and  see  that  there  is  no  impertinent  interference 
of  art  in  its  growth.  Don’t  make  a  trailing-  plant  climb, 
or  a  climbing-plant  trail;  neither  trim  up  a  shrub  to 
assume  a  tree  form,  nor  cripple  a  tree  by  “cutting 
back  ”  until  it  becomes  a  shrub.  No  more  plants  should 
be  selected  than  will  be  sufficient  to  fill  the  border 
without  crowding,  even,  after  they  have  attained  their 
stature.  Harmony  of  color  and  harmony  of  form,  and 
agreeable  contrasts  of  both,  are  of  the  greatest  import¬ 
ance  in  the  arrangement  of  plants  in  the  herbaceous 
border.  Without  these  harmonies  there  will  be  no 
pleasing  effects.  Although  our  writing  is  to  encourage 
an  acquaintance  with  hardy  perennial  plants,  yet  we 
would  not  recommend  their  exclusive  use  in  the  mixed 
border,  their  appropriate  home.  It  might  not  be  possi¬ 
ble  in  many  localities  to  make  a  selection  of  hardy 
perennials,  alone  capable  of  keeping  up  a  lively  interest 
in  the  garden  from  March  until  December.  Neither  can 
that  interest  be  kept  up  without  them.  They  are  the 
essential  groundworks  of  a  good  garden,  and  are  the 
only  plants  that  give  flowers  in  early  spring,  and  for 
many  weeks  in  autumn,  after  the  frost  has  killed  the 
more  tender  forms.  Good  annuals  and  bedding-plants 
are  invaluable  materials  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
mixed  border  for  summer  flowers,  and  their  use  cannot 
be  dispensed  with.  They  should,  however,  be  regarded 
as  aids,  not  chiefs,  and  be  allotted  their  position  in  the 
garden  according  to  rank.  Annuals  are  particularly 


useful  to  take  the  place  of  spring-flowering  bulbs, 
when  started  in  the  hot -bed  or  in  the  house,  they  will 
be  nearly  ready  to  flower  by  the  time  the  weather  is 
warm  enough  for  them  to  be  transferred  to  the  border, 
which  is  about  the  same  time  the  Tulips  and  Hyacinths 
have  lost  their  beauty,  thus  keeping  up  a  succession  of 
bloom  the  entire  season. 

Spring-flowering  plants,  owing  to  their  usually  low 
stature,  should,  as  a  rule,  be  planted  at  the  front  of  the 
mixed  border;  and  in  so  far  as  concerns  many  of  the 
fibrous-rooted  evergreen  and  deciduous  species,  the 
practice  should  be  the  same.  But  with  regard  to  spring¬ 
flowering  bulbs,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  reason 
why  they  should  be  crowded  to  the  front  of  borders  in 
the  same  way,  notwithstanding  they  are,  in  most  cases 
of  a  dwarf  habit.  Their  foliage  is  in  the  way  for  only 
a  short  period  of  the  season,  and  may  often  be  removed 
earlier  than  it  is  without  injury  to  the  plants.  The 
advantages  that  would  be  obtained,  therefore,  by 
planting  them  in  the  spaces  between  the  summer¬ 
flowering  plants  all  over  the  border  are  very  obvious; 
the  fringy  and  irregular  appearance  in  spring  that  re¬ 
sults  from  the  practice  of  crowding  flowers  of  that 
period  to  the  front  of  the  border  would  be  done  away 
with,  and  every  part  of  the  surface  unoccupied  with 
dormant  plants  might  be  as  richly  varied  and  beautiful 
then  as  at  any  other  period. 

To  sum  up  the  arrangement  of  the  herbaceous  border 
in  a  few  words,  we  would  say — so  arrange  the  hardy 
plants  that  there  will  be  at- all  times  a  happy  blending 
of  form  and  color — so  that  there  will  be  a  continuous 
change  of  bloom  without  effecting  the  harmony  of 
color.  In  this  arrangement  there  will  not  be  found 
large  masses  of  color,  rather,  pleasant  clumps  of  flowers 
constantly  changing  form  and  position,  yet,  ever  pre¬ 
senting  the  most  perfect  harmony.  The  annuals  and 
bedding-plants  should  be  so  intermixed  as  to  produce 
the  same  effect. 

CULTURE  OF  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. 

It  seems  almost  impossible  to  convince  those  who 
most  earnestly  desire  to  grow  flowering-plants,  that 
their  culture  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  any 
other  vegetable  form,  or  that  they  require  any  differ¬ 
ent  soil  for  their  development.  We  can  only  state  what 
we  have  repeatedly  stated  before,  that  any  soil  or  situ¬ 
ation  that  will  yield  good  crops  of  vegetables  or  grains, 
will  do  equally  well  for  flowering-plants.  Depth  and 
the  mechanical  condition  of  the  soil  is  of  much  more 
impoi’tance  than  the  chemical  composition  to  the  great 
majority  of  the  hardy  perennials,  and  it  is  to  those  two 
points  that  attention  should  be  mainly  directed  when 
preparations  are  being  entered  upon  for  their  culture. 
The  ground  should  be  dug  deeply  if  it  will  admit  of  it, 
and  if  not,  as  much  should  be  done  as  is  possible  under 
the  circumstances  to  add  to  the  depth.  If  the  ground 
is  thin  and  gravelly — and  these  two  conditions  very 
generally  accompany  each  other— good  loam  or  clay 
should  be  added  to  the  fullest  extent  practicable,  incor¬ 
porating  carefully  the  new  with  the  old  soil  in  the  pro- 
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cess  of  working  it.  In  soils  of  this  sort,  herbage  of  a 
luxuriant  and  valuable  kind  does  not  exist  in  nature, 
nor  can  it  reasonably  be  expected  to  do  so  in  culti¬ 
vation  ;  and  as  we  aim  at  the  best  results  in  this  as  in 
all  kinds  of  work,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  they 
are  only  attainable  by  the  employment  of  the  best  judg¬ 
ment  and  means.  It  may  be  stated  as  generally  applica¬ 
ble  to  the  mass  of  hardy  perennials,  and  especially  to 
the  more  showy  and  valuable  ones,  that  they  grow 
badly  and  flower  both  sparingly  and  briefly  in  their 
dry  soil ,  and  hence  the  necessity  for  improvement  be¬ 
fore  attempting  their  culture  in  it,  when  it  is  of  that 
character.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  soil  is  deep  and 
moist  to  wetness,  there  may  be  excessive  luxuriance 
produced  thereby  in  some  species,  but  very  many  of  the 
more  valuable  ones  will  be  injured  rather  than  im¬ 
proved.  Many  of  our  our  best  border  perennials  die  in 
such  soil  during  winter ;  they  do  not  ripen  well,  and 
their  tissues  being  soft  and  usually  unduly  charged 
with  moisture,  they  suffer  more  severely  from  ground 
frost,  which  penetrates  to  a  greater  depth  in  moist  than 
in  comparatively  dry  earth.  The  remedy  for  such  soils, 
is  thorough  drainage,  and  the  addition  of  fine  gravel  or 
coarse  sand  to  as  great  an  extent  as  practicable.  In 
preparing  a  new  border  for  the  cultivation  of  peren¬ 
nials,  it  will  not  be  necessary,  if  the  soil  is  naturally 
rich,  to  add  manure  of  any  kind  in  the  process  ;  but  in 


renewing  old  borders  that  have  been  long  occupied  by 
such  plants,  it  will  always  be  necessary  to  improve  its 
condition  to  some  extent  by  adding  manure.  Any  tol¬ 
erably  well-decomposed  manure  is  suitable,  but  a  re¬ 
newal  of  the  earth  is,  if  practicable,  even  more  desira" 
ble.  In  any  case,  the  soil  of  old  borders  should  be  well 
trenched,  and  thoroughly  pulverized  and  mixed. 

TIME  FOR  PLANTING. 

The  proper  time  for  planting  herbaceous  perennials 
depends  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances,  but  princi¬ 
pally  on  the  condition  of  the  plants  themselves,  and  the 
nature  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  locality.  Gener¬ 
ally  speaking,  the  mass  of  vigorous-growing  perennials 
may  be  planted  at  any  time  after  growth  is  nearly  ma¬ 
tured  and  while  in  a  dormant  state  ;  and  with  skill  and 
extra  precautions,  many  that  may  be  lifted  with  balls 
can  be  transplanted  at  any  time,  short  of  or  soon  after 
the  period  of  their  greatest  activity,  if  circumstances 
should  render  such  a  step  necessary.  Many  bulbs,  es¬ 
pecially  lilies,  if  carefully  lifted  and  the  balls  preserved, 
may  be  so  managed  even  when  in  full  flower,  but  such 
a  course  is  not  advisable  nor  often  necessary ;  but  the 
knowledge  that  it  is  practicable,  may  ofttimes  prove 
valuable.  For  pur-poses  of  propagation,  our  rule  is  to 
take  up,  divide  and  replant  as  soon  as  convenient  after 
the  first  frost  in  autumn. 


THE  TIGRIDIA. 


Sometimes  things  seem  to  be  ordered  for  us  and  ar¬ 
ranged  most  satisfactorily  without  any  of  our  aid . 
Thus  it  was  very  recently  in  a  matter  which  I  will  re¬ 
late.  A  new  catalogue  had  come  from  a  popular  florist, 
having  for  its  frontispiece  a  gorgeous  plate  of  Tigridias. 
There  was  T.  conchiflora,  fine  yellow,  spotted  with 
crimson;  T,  grandiflora,  bright  crimson,  centre  yellow, 
spotted  with  red:  T.  grandiflora  alba,  pure  white , 
spotted  with  crimson  in  centre,  gold-banded  petals*  This 
last  was  the  novel  charm  of  the  group.  I  said  to  myself, 
When  warm  weather  comes  I  mean  to  have  that  white 
Tigridia,  and  I  will  have  the  yellow  one  too.  Grandi¬ 
flora  I  already  possessed.  A  week  had  hardly  passed 
when  I  received  a  little  box  by  mail,  which  on  opening 
I  found  contained  three  .nicely  packed  and  labelled 
bulbs  of  the  three  named  Tigridias,  and  a  note  inform¬ 
ing  me  that  they  were  sent  with  the  compliments  of 

- ,  not  the  florist,  but  the  name  of  a  good  friend 

to  whom  I  had  several  times  been  indebted  for  choice 
plants.  The  very  next  day  after  their  arrival  I  opened 
the  London  Garden,  a  valuable  periodical  sent  me  quite 
frequently  by  a  good  editor,  and  I  was  well  nigh  utter¬ 
ing  an  exclamation  of  joy  when  I  found  that  it  con¬ 
tained  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  white  Tigridia 
accompanying  a  large  colored  plate  of  thii  novelty. 
The  article  is  furnished  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Wallace,  brother 
of  the  traveler,  whose  writings  some  of  us  have  read 


with  much  interest.  So  now  I  am  able  to  give  you  an 
item  or  two  of  interest  that  I  could  not  otherwise  do. 

The  white  Tigridia,  Pavonia  Alba,  is  the  result  of  an 
accidental  seedling,  originating  with  M.  Hennequin,  of 
Angiers,  some  ten  years  ago.  By  him  it  was  carefully 
fostered,  and  after  several  narrow  escapes  of  being  lost, 
was  distributed  to  the  public.  It  bloomed  in  England 
for  the  first  time  last  year,  and  when  its  large,  creamy- 
white  blossoms  opened,  everybody  who  saw  them  were 
•enthusiastic  in  their  admiration.  The  flowers  are 
larger  than  the  other  varieties,  and  continue  longer  in 
perfection.  Those  with  which  we  are  familiar  scarcely 
last  a  day  open,  and  did  they  not  repeat  themselves 
each  successive  morning,  one  would  care  little  for  such 
evanescent  beauty. 

T.  pavonia  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  where  it  is  called 
ocolaxochitt.  It  is  considered  medicinal,  and  on  this 
account  was  sent  to  Europe  by  Hernandez,  physician  to 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  when  he  was  employed  by  the 
Spanish  Government  to  inquire  into  the  virtues  of  the 
plants  of  the  New  World.  It  was  not  introduced 
into  England  till  1796.  It  has  also  been  found  in 
Peru.  T.  conchiflora  was  introduced  from  Mexico  in 
1825. 

The  culture  and  care  of  the  Tigridia  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Gladiolus,  which  it  somewhat  resembles  in 
foliage  and  growth.  Mrs.  M.  D.  Wellcome. 


I  never  had  any  faith  in  luck  at  all,  except  that  I  be¬ 
lieve  good  luck  will  carry  a  man  over  a  ditch  if  he 
jumps  well,  and  will  put  a  bit  of  bacon  into  his  pot  if 
looks  after  his  garden  and  keeps  a  pig.  Luck  generally 


comes  to  those  who  look  after  it,  and  my  notion 
is,  it  taps,  once  in  a  lifetime,  at  everybody’s  door, 
but  if  industry  does  not  open  it,  away  it  goes. — 
Spurgeon. 


COOL-HOUSE  ORCHIDS. 


A  GREAT  many  of  our  amateur  horticulturists  would 
be  a  little  startled  at  the  idea  of  growing  Orchids  for 
their  own  delectation  ;  many  who  grow  Dracaenas, 
Palms,  and  other  greenhouse  plants  successfully,  fear 
to  attempt  this  class.  Really,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
the  way  ;  only  the  usual  rules  for  health  in  plants  or 
their  owners  should  be  observed.  The  rooms  should  be 
well- ventilated,  the  air  rather  moist,  and  the  tempera¬ 
ture  moderate,  from  60°  to  70°.  Of  course,  these  rules 
do  not  apply  to  Orchids  from  the  hot,  moist  jungles  of 


Many  of  the  Mexican  epiphytes  may  be  grown  in  an 
ordinary  room,  being  fastened  to  wooden  blocks,  and 
hung  up  in  the  window.  They  are  nearly  all  subject  to 
a  period  of  rest,  taking  place  during  the  dry  summer 
months.  One  of  the  prettiest  families  of  cool-house 
Orchids  is  that  of  Odontoglossum.  Some  members  of 
the  tribe  are  air-plants,  others  terrestrial,  all  ever¬ 
green,  throwing  out  their  leaves  from  short  bulbs. 
They  are  natives  of  Mexico  and  South  America,  some 
of  them  growing  at  a  considerable  elevation.  The 


Odontoglossum  Cirrhosum. 


the  tropics,  with  which  we  have  nothing  to  do  in  the 
present  paper.  Excessive  heat  or  impure  air  will  affect 
any  plants  ordinarily  used  in  house  decoration,  just  as 
it  will  affect  the  plant’s  owner.  I  am  often  called  upon 
to  prescribe  for  some  delicate,  spindling  little  plants, 
when  the  poor  things  were  really  suffering  from 
anemia,  just  like  human  beings,  and  all  they  re¬ 
quired  was  fresh  air  and  plenty  of  sunlight.  Of  course, 
some  of  the  Orchids  which  may  be  grown  in  a  room 
are  costly,  compared  with  other  plants,  but  many  lovely 
varieties  are  within  the  reach  of  a  moderate  purse. 
And  I  may  truthfully  say  this — there  is  no  more  fasci¬ 
nating  class  of  plants  in  existence,  and  a  taste  for  them 
once  acquired,  is  like  the  opium  habit,  it  becomes 
almost  insatiable. 


name  Odontoglossum  is  from  two  Greek  words,  mean¬ 
ing  a  tooth,  and  a  tongue,  in  allusion  to  the  form  of  the 
lip.  Many  of  the  flowers  show7  a  marvelous  resem¬ 
blance  to  a  winged  insect.  Some  of  Holland’s  lines  to 
the  Tulip  may  well  apply  to  the  family  : 

“  No  favorl  boast,  though  in  beauty  I  shine, 

And  variety’s  garb,  ever  charming,  is  mine.” 

One  of  the  most  popular  and  easily  grown  of  the 
family  is  0  Rossii  majus.  I  must  apologize  to  my  non¬ 
professional  readers  for  favoring  them  with  such 
names — 

“  Which  like  a  wounded  snake,  drags  its  slow  length  along,” 
but  it  is  unavoidable,  as  these  plants  have  never 
received  any  popular  christening.  Our  plant  has 
large,  white  flowers,  marked  with  transverse  bars  of 
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maroon ;  lip  large,  and  pure  white.  The  flowers 
show  very  distinctly  the  ternary  character  of  the 
Orchid — indeed,  all  of  this  most  varied  family,  on 
study,  present  just  the  same  characteristics.  Strange 
it  seems,  that  development  or  non-development  of  a 
simple  leaf  should  produce  such  wonderful  effects. 

The  plant  now  under  discussion  is  a  native  Of  Mexico, 


twisted  and  contorted  form  of  its  narrow  uetais,  which 
are  white,  regularly  marked  with  brown  spots.  The 
texture  of  these  flowers  is  somethin  g^lovely,  as  smooth 
as  wax,  with  a  soft,  pearly  lustre  all  its  own. 

O.  Cervantesii  is  a  pretty  little  Mexican  variety, 
similar  to  O.  Rossii  majus,  only  the  transverse  bars  are 
much  finer,  producing  a  more  delicate  effect.  Whether 


Obontoglossuh  Vexillat  ium. 


where  it  grows  at  an  elevation  of  1,800  metises.  It 
is  an  epiphyte,  and  should,  therefore,  be  grown  on  a 
block,  rather  shaded,  but  well  supplied  with  air, 
and  during  the  growing  season  should  be  kept 
moist. 

O.  cirrhosum,  (see  illustration)  a  lovely  terrestrial 
species  from  Guayaauil,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 


it  received  the  specific  name  in  honor  of  the  immortal 
creator  of  Sancho  Panza,  botany  sayeth  not. 

O.  Pescatoria  is  a  splendid  variety,  growing  ten  inches 
high,  with  leaves  a  foot  long.  It  produces  branching- 
spikes  of  fine  flowers  through  April  and  May;  sepals  and 
petals  rose- white;  lips  yellow,  white,  and  pink;  often 
showing  as  many  as  one  hundred  flowers  on  one  spike. 
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It  is  terrestrial  in  habit,  a  native  of  New  Grenada.  One 
can  hardly  imagine  the  beauty  of  these  plants  in  their 
tropic  homes,  though  Kingsley  gives  a  vivid  description 
of  their  wonders  in  the  Spanish  Main  in  “Westward 
Ho!” 

The  Oncidium  tribe  offers  many  good  cool-house 
species.  We  will  place  at  the  head  of  our  list  the  little 
0.  nubigenum,  which  might  be  called  the  Edelweiss  of 
the  Orchid  tribe,  for  it  is  found  at  the  extreme  elevation 
to  which  they  extend — viz.,  14,000  feet  above  the  sea 
level.  It  is  a  sturdy,  independent  little  plant,  as  well 
it  may  be,  growing  in  such  lofty  isolation.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  brownish,  shaded  with  crimson;  lip  white, 
shaded  with  violet,  yellow  at  the  base,  but  its  markings 
vary  a  great  deal.  It  is  a  native  of  New  Grenada,  and 
requires  a  cool-liouse,  with  plenty  of  moisture. 

Few  of  these  plants  are  as  well  known  as  they  deserve 
to  be  among  amateurs,  though  a  taste  for  them  is 
growing;  but,  as  Young  says: 

“  But  I  must  own  in  this  perverted  age, 

What  most  deserves  can’t  always  most  engage. 

So  far  is  worth  from  making  glory  sure, 

It  often  hinders  what  it  should  procure.” 

Oncidium,  bicallosum  is  a  showy  dwarf  species,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  single  fleshy,  dark-green  leaf ;  the  spike  is  erect, 
and  many  flowered;  sepals  and  petals  dark  brown;  lip, 
yellow.  It  is  a  very  fine  winter  bloomer,  and  the  flower 
lasts  a  long  time.  It  is  terrestrial  in  habit,  a  native  of 
Guatemala.  O.  Cavendishii  is  similar  in  habit,  but  much 
more  robust. 

Oncidium  Papilio  is  one  of  Nature’s  mimics.  As  its 
specific  name  implies,  it  resembles  a  butterfly.  The  re¬ 
semblance  is  perfect  as  to  shape,  while  the  color,  rich 
brown,  barred  with  yellow,  materially  aids  the  decep¬ 
tion.  It  continues  blooming  from  the  old  flower  stems; 
as  fast  as  one  flower  fades  another  takes  its  place.  It  is 
a  native  of  Trinidad,  and  does  well  either  in  a  pot  or  on 
a  block;  though  for  appearance,  I  think  myself  the  block 
is  preferable. 

Oncidium  ornithorhynchum  is  a  handsome,  free-flower¬ 
ing  variety  from  Mexico.  The  flowers  are  bird-like  in 
shape,  delicate  rose  color,  and  sweet-scented.  It  flow¬ 
ers  freely  through  the  winter,  doing  well  on  a  block, 


from  which  the  flowers  are  shown  to  great  advantage . 
There  is  a  rarer  and  more  lovely  pure  white  variety  of 
the  above  species.  O.  ornithorhynchum  albiflorum,  a 
native  of  Guatemala. 

O.  tigrinum  is  a  handsome  dwarf  species  from  Mex¬ 
ico,  with  very  large  flowers.  The  flower-spikes  are 
large  and  branching,  sepals  and  petals  rich  brown, 
barred  with  yellow,  lip  very  large  and  bright  yellow, 
the  coloring  giving  the  specific  name  tigrinum. 

O.  rupestre is  a  fine  cool-house  species  from  Peru,  with 
long  dark-green  leaves  and  numerous  flowers,  bright- 
flaine  color,  spotted  with  brown.  O.  reflexum,  a  hand¬ 
some  Mexican  species,  is  easy  of  culture,  aud  a  profuse 
flowerer.  The  bloom  is  large  and  bright  yellow.  Indeed, 
the  whole  tribe  of  Oncidiums  seems  to  run  through  the 
gamut  of  shades,  from  dark  brown  through  all  the  yel¬ 
low  tones  to  pure  white. 

O.  Vexillarium.  (See  illustration).  This  is  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  species  of  recent  introduction.  Although  long 
known  to  botanists,  the  collectors,  until  quite  recently, 
have  been  unable  to  send  plants,  and  have  them  arrive  in 
a  living  state.  It  is  a  most  valuable  addition  to  this  class 
of  Orchids,  on  account  of  the  distinct  color  of  its  flowers, 
the  sepals  of  which  are  rosy -pink,  with  lip  of  the  same 
color.  It  is  a  native  of  New  Grenada. 

O.  incurvum  is  a  pretty  Mexican  variety,  producing  a 
great  number  of  1  arge  spikes,  producing  white  and 
brown  flowers  through  autumn  and  winter. 

Of  course  it  is  impossible  in  the  limits  of  the  present 
article  to  do  justice  to  these  charming  plants,  either  in 
noticing  all  the  best  varieties,  or  in  alluding  to  the 
species  at  the  length  they  deserve.  An  eminent  author¬ 
ity  gives  seventy-five  varieties  of  Oncidium,  and  nearly 
as  many  of  the  Odontoglossums,  while  new  species  fre¬ 
quently  appear,  either  newly  discovered,  or  produced 
by  crossing.  Indeed,  art  seems  so  far  to  improve  on 
Nature, that  many  of  the  hybrids  produced  by  cross-fer¬ 
tilization,  are  much  handsomer  than  their  parents.  But 
the  orchard  hybridizer  has  the  same  uncertainty  as  the 
diamond  miner:  he  may  discover  a  gem,  or  what  he 
fondly  hoped  to  be  one  may  prove  worthless.  In 
another  paper  we  may  discuss  the  habits  of  these  plants 
more  thoroughly.  E.  L.  Taplin. 


A  WILD  GARDEN. 


A  wild  garden  may  be  made  one  of  the  most  attract 
ive  surroundings  of  the  homestead.  It  is  in  a  retired 
corner,  where  there  is  shade  or  shrubbery  and  sunny, 
open  places.  Here  are  gathered  all  the  wild  beauties 
of  field  and  wood — Ferns,  Mosses,  Violets,  Lilies,  the 
lowly,  modest  flowers  of  shaded  places,  and  the  more 
pretentious  ones  of  the  field,  the  roadside,  and  hedge¬ 
row. 

We  do  not  know  what  a  sum  of  beauty  there  is 
in  the  common  wild  plants  until  they  are  gathered  in 
such  a  garden,  the  variety,  form,  the  wealth  of  color, 
the  tender  blues  and  pinks,  the  faint  yellows,  the  blaz¬ 
ing  orange  and  scarlet,  the  deep  rich  purple,  the  broad 
masses  of  white;  nor  do  we  know  the  exquisite  beauty 
of  the  blossoms  until  we  take  the  time  to  study  them 
with  the  help  of  a  common  magnifying  glass.  It  is 


then  we  find  what  beauty  is  cast  negligently  around  us 
by  Nature  and  may  be  enjoyed  without  labor  or  care, 
while  what  we  have  in  the  cultivated  garden  is  pro¬ 
cured  with  constant  toil  and  care  and  by  never-ending 
struggles  with  weeds  and  insects.  All  that  is  required 
for  the  wild  garden  is  to  choose  a  suitable  place  for  it 
and  then  to  remove  to  it  the  wild  plants  as  they  are 
found.  These  may  be  removed  at  any  time  by  means 
of  a  garden  trowel  or  spade,  and  by  taking  up  the  soil 
with  the  roots  without  disturbance.  As  the  plants  are 
taken  up  the  mass  of  earth  should  be  firmly  wrapped 
in  paper,  which  may  be  planted  with  the  mass,  as  it 
very  quickly  decays  into  the  soil.  The  ball  of  soil,  with 
the  paper,  should  be  dipped  in  water  before  it  is  put  in 
its  new  place,  and  the  fiesh  earth  well  packed  around 
it. — Weekly  Times. 


THE  FERN  AND  THE  MOSS. 


There  was  a  Fern  on  the  mountain,  and  Moss  on  the 
moor ; 

And  the  Ferns  were  the  rich,  and  the  Mosses  the  poor. 
And  the  glad  breeze  blew  gaily  ;  from  Heaven  it  came, 
And  the  fragrance  it  shed  over  each  was  the  same  ; 

And  the  warm  sun  shone  brightly  and  gilded  the  Fern, 
And  smiled  on  the  lowly-born  Moss  in  its  turn  ; 

And  the  cool  dews  of  night  on  the  mountain  Fern  fell, 
And  they  glistened  upon  the  green  Mosses  as  well. 

And  the  Fern  loved  the  mountain,  the  Moss  loved  the 
moor, 

For  the  Ferns  were  the  rich  and  the  Mosses  the  poor. 

But  the  keen  blast  blew  bleakly,  the  sun  waxed  high, 
And  the  Ferns  they  were  broken,  and  withered  and 
dry  ; 

And  the  Moss  on  the  moorland  grew  faded  and  pale, 
And  the  Fern  and  the  Moss  shrank  alike  from  the  gale. 
So  the  Fern  on  the  mountain,  the  Moss  on  the  moor, 
Were  withered  and  black  where  they  flourished  before. 


Then  the  Fern  and  the  Moss  they  grew  wiser  in  grief, 
And  each  turned  to  the  other  for  rest  and  relief  ; 

And  they  planned  that  wherever  the  Fern-roots  should 
grow, 

There  surely  the  Moss  should  be  sparkling  below. 

And  the  keen  blasts  blew  bleakly,  the  sun  waxed  fierce; 
But  no  wind  and  no  sun  to  their  cool  roots  could  pierce; 
For  the  Fern  threw  her  shadow  the  green  Moss  upon, 
Where  the  dew  ever  sparkled  undried  by  the  sun  ; 
When  the  graceful  Fern  trembled  before  the  keen  blast, 
The  Moss  guarded  her  roots  till  the  storm-wind  had 
passed  ; 

So  no  longer  the  wind  parched  the  roots  of  the  one, 

And  the  other  was  safe  from  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

And  thus  and  forever,  where’er  the  Ferns  grow, 

There  surely  the  Mosses  lie  sparkling  below  : 

And  thus  they  both  flourish,  where  naught  grew  before, 
And  they  both  deck  the  woodland,  and  mountain  and 
moor.  — Eliza  Cook. 


THE  GARDENS  OF  OUR  GRANDMOTHERS. 


“  A  brave  old  house,  a  garden  full  of  bees, 

Large,  drooping  Poppies  and  green  Hollyhocks, 

With  butterflies  for  crowns,  true  Pteonies, 

And  Pinks  and  Goldilocks.” 

^  What  roomy,  grand  old  gardens  were  those  of  our 
grandmothers,  and  what  beautiful  things  grew  in  them  ! 
They  have  mostly  disappeared  with  the  gambrel  or 
hipped-roofed  mansions,  and  the  calashes,  the  short- 
waisted  dresses,  and  the  quaint  ornaments  of  the 
old  time ;  but  once  in  a  great  while  we  stumble 
upon  one,  half  given  over  to  neglect,  where  Hop-vines 
and  Currant-bushes,  fruit  trees  and  vegetables,  divide 
ownership  with  the  old-fashioned  flowers  in  which 
our  grandmothers  took  such  pleasure.  At  such  times 
it  is  like  stepping  back  into  the  last  century  when  our 
grandmothers,  then  young  girls,  dressed  in  Marie  An¬ 
toinette  style,  walked  the  box-bordered  paths,  per¬ 
chance  with  young  gentlemen  dressed  as  Aaron  Burr 
was  when  he  walked  up  Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  take 
his  oath  as  Vice-President,  or  like  young  Parke  Custis 
at  Mount  Vernon. 

How  different  they  are  from  the  studied,  stereotyped 
gardens  of  to-day  with  their  showy  beds  of  Coleus  or  rib¬ 
bons  of  richly-colored  plants,  gaudy  Geraniums  and 
Tulips  flanked  by  every  variety  of  Centaurea  and  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  dense  blue  of  the  Lobelia !  In  our 
modern  gardens  there  is  no  coolness,  no  rest  for  the 
eyes,  no  refreshing  beauty;  it  is  all  color,  everything  is 
arranged  for  effect.  There  was  something  cheerful  and 
home-like  about  our  grandmothers’  gardens  ■where  the 
old-fashioned  plants  bloomed  cool,  stately  and  prim, 
somewhat  resembling  themselves,  staid  Puritan .  blos¬ 
soms  that  they  were,  with  the  meekness  and  the  grace 
to  which  a  hotrhouse  civilization  has  robbed  our  modern 


belles.  Disappeared  are  those  pretty,  unaffected  mai¬ 
dens,  who  like  Mary  Scudder  in  Mrs.  Stowe’s  “Min¬ 
ister’s  Wooing,”  could  sweep  a  floor,  read  French,  do 
the  weekly  baking  and  sustain  a  theological  discussion 
equally  well ;  disappeared,  too,  are  the  old-time  flower¬ 
beds  of  Lavender,  Thyme,  Sweet-William,  Bachelor’s- 
Button  and  Sweet-Alyssium — at  least,  they  are  no  longer 
fashionable. 

Very  few  cultivate  them,  and  only  in  old  gardens 
and  by  weather-worn  homesteads  do  we  see  now-a-days 
the  quaint  Bouncing-Betties,  Lilacs,  Morning-Glories 
and  Hollyhocks,  which  were  the  pride  of  our  grand¬ 
mothers.  Some  of  these  have  occupied  the  soil  since 
they  were  first  planted  there  by  the  early  settler  who 
laid  the*  foundations  of  the  house,  refusing  to  be  dis¬ 
heartened.  It  may  be  a  trite  thing  to  say,  but  is  none 
the  less  a  matter  worth  thinking  about,  that  when  much 
that  was  thought  permanent  has  perished,  and  a  place 
once  familiar  is  altered  and  strange,  one  can  go  to  the 
old  haunts  and  find  the  flowers  of  which  he  used  to  be 
fond. 

“  No  blank  is  left,  no  looking  for  is  cheated  ; 

It  is  the  thing  we  knew.” 

There  is  a  place  I  know  of,  the  front  yard  of  an  an¬ 
tique  mansion,  where  Bouncing-Betties  were  to  be  seen 
as  long  ago  as  I  can  remember,  and  Bouncing-Betties  are 
growing  there  to-day.  Mint  and  Southern  wood  are 
found  in  old  gardens  where  they  have  survived  a  gen¬ 
eration  of  human  beings.  In  the  history  of  a  company 
of  Huguenots  who  settled  near  the  southern  frontier  of 
Massachusetts,  it  is  said  that  Currant-bushes,  Aspara¬ 
gus,  Cinnamon-Roses  and  Lilies  may  still  be  seen,  where 
two  hundred  years  ago  they  had  their  garden. 

What  pictures  of  old  country-life  the  very  names  of 
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these  plants  conjures  up  ;  the  housewife  in  the  quaint 
cotton  sun-bonnet  worn  in  summer  for  the  glare  of  the 
sun,  in  winter  as  protection  from  the  draughts  of  air  ; 
her  clogs  raising  her  feet  above  the  planked  walks,  the 
loose  jacket  and  the  bunch  of  household  keys  suspended 
from  her  girdle ;  the  tea-party  when  all  the  country¬ 
side  would  turn  out  to  drink  the  cheering  beverage 
amid  the  fragrance  of  the  opening  blossoms  ;  the  gay 
evenings  when  the  parterres  were  lighted  by  the  re¬ 
flections  from  brilliant  windows,  when  lovers  wooed 
each  other  beneath  the  shadow’s  of  the  trees,  and  chil¬ 
dren  played  among  the  hedges.  They  remind  us  of  all 
those  romantic  scenes  when  Pepys  and  the  beauties  of 
Charles  the  Second’s  court  walked  through  his  gardens 
at  Hackney,  laughing  and  chatting  and  plucking  Eoses 
to  throw  at  each  other,  of  Pope  and  Lady  Mary  Monta¬ 
gue,  and  of  the  thousand  and .  one  things  celebrated  in 
the  old  romances  and  the  nursery  rhymes. 

Those  were  the  days  when  coy  maidens  could  pluck 
a  nosegay  from  their  garden  beds  and  give  it  to  their 
lovers,  confessing  in  that  mystic  language  the  secret 
which  modesty  forbade  their  lips  to  utter.  Each  flower 
had  then  a  sentiment,  and  every  youth  and  maiden 
knew  it,  but  who  cares  for  the  language  of  flowers  now  ? 
Who  cares  that : 

“  Hope  smiles  amid  blossoms  white 
That  crown  the  Hawthorn  bough, 

And  in  the  Myrtle’s  leaflets  bright, 

Love  softly  breathes  his  vow. 

The  little  Lily-of-the-Vale 
Seems  sent  our  hearts  to  bless. 

Still  whispering,  on  spring’s  balmy  gale, 

Return  of  happiness. 

While  blooming  on  some  favored  spot . 

We  trust  to  thee,  Forget-me-not.” 

There  is  a  peculiar  charm  to  all  of  those  old-fashioned 
flowers  that  grew  in  our  grandmothers’  gardens.  Lon- 
don-Pride,  Bachelor’s-Button,  and  the  sweet  bells  of  the 
Columbine,  affect  one  as  the  more  showy  modern  ones 
do  not,  for  they  remind  one  of  their  lost  youth.  Each 
one  has  associations  that  stir  the  memory  and  set  the 
heart  a  beating.  Those  pink  bunches  of  Sweet-William 
recall  the  sunny  summer  morning  in  the  long  ago,  when 
you  gathered  a  handful  to  place  in  her  hands— the  pretty, 
rosy-cheeked  girl  play-fellow  who  roused  your  first  love 
dream.  Does  not  the  scent  of  that  Lilac  bloom,  like  an 
enchanter’s  wand,  summon  up  visions  of  the  old  red 
school-house,  the  long  rows  of  your  schoolmates,  and 
the  desk  where  the  teacher  sat  in  state.  And  those 
beds  of  Lavender  and  Bosemary! 

Do  you  not  see  once  more  the  old-fashioned  kitchen 
in  the  ancient  farmhouse,  and  the  capacious  chests  of 
drawers,  and  the  wide,  double-doored  presses  in  which 
the  linen  and  other  treasures  of  the  family  were  stowed 
away,  heaped  up  in  snowy  piles  with  Lavender  and 
Rosemary  between? 

Rousseau  tells  us  in  one  of  his  works  that  as  he  and 
Madame  de  Warens  were  proceeding  to  Charmettes,  she 
was  struck  by  the  appearance  of  some  blue  flowers  in 


the  hedge,  and  exclaimed,  “  Here  is  the  Periwinkle 
still  in  flower.”  He  then  says,  that  thirty  years  after¬ 
wards,  when  accompanying  IV  .  Plyron,  as  they  climbed 
a  hill,  he  observed  some  in  blossom  among  the  bushes, 
which  bore  his  memory  back  at  once  to  the  time  when 
he  was  walking  with  Madame  deWarens,and  he  inadvert¬ 
ently  cried:  “Ah!  there  is  the  Periwinkle.”  Dearer  to 
us  are  the  old  flowers  which  have  a  memory  than  the 
newer,  more  gaudy  favorites,  mere  parvenus  that  they 
are,  which  now  reign  in  our  gardens. 

Many  of  these  humble  flowers  of  our  grandmothers’ 
day,  though  outlawed  from  our  gardens,  live  in  the 
poet's  pages  immortalized  by  genius.  Whoever  sees  the 
Valerian  without  thinking  of  Chaucer’s  quaint  lines: 

“  The  springen  herbes  grete  arid  smale, 

The  Licoris  and  the  Setewale!” 

This  plant,  which  propagates  itself  with  equal  facility 
in  the  rich  borders  of  the  parterre,  or  in  the  dry  crevices 
of  old  walls,  was  formerly  called  Setewale.  One  in¬ 
variably  recalls  Williams’  rhyme : 

“  With  shepherds  on  the  Thyming  downs, 

I  love  tof>ass  the  summer’s  day,” 

when  he  passes  a  bed  of  Thyme,  with  its  purple  flowers. 
Scott  sings  : 

“  Before  my  door  the  box-edged  border  lies, 

Where  flowers  of  Mint,  and  Thyme  and  Tansy  rise;” 

and  [Shakespeare  brings  before  us  a  whole  array  of 
charming  memories  in  his  “Winter’s  Tale,”  where  he 
makes  Perdita  say  to  Polixenes  : 

“  Here’s  flowers  for  you; 

Hot  Lavender,  Mint,  Savory,  Marjoram; 

The  Marigold  that  goes  to  bed  with  the  sun, 

And  with  him  rises  weeping.” 

And  again: 

- - “  bold  Oxlips  and 

The  Crown  Imperial ;  Lilies  of  all  kinds ;  , 

The  Flower-de-luce  being  one.” 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  a  few  of  these  old-fashioned 
plants  are  being  brought  into  notice  again  by  the  rage 
for  them  as  “aesthetic  emblems,”  but  in  most  well-reg¬ 
ulated  gardens  many  of  the  most  beautiful  are  missed. 
A  New  York  lady  wandering  in  my  garden  a  year  or 
two  ago  caught  sight  of  my  pot  Marigolds  and  blue  and 
white  Lupines.  “  Why,  how  strange!  I  haven’t  seen  any 
since  I  was  a  child.  It  does  my  eyes  good.  And  Bee- 
Larkspur  too,”  as  she  looked  still  farther,  and  ‘  ‘  Morning. 
Glories  !  Will  wonders  never  cease  ?  You  must  send 
me  some  seeds  next  year.” 

This  I  promised  to  do,  and  I  suppose  if  I  should  visit 
her  garden  this  summer  I  should  find  my  old  friends 
blooming  by  the  side  of  rarer  favorites.  All  the  plants 
mentioned  need  only  the  simplest  culture,  and  will  well 
repay  by  an  abundance  of  bloom  the  little  attention 
that  is  given  them.  I  hope  that  this  plea  will  not  fall 
on  heedless  ears,  but  that  others  will  call  back  the  long 
neglected  flowers  that  bloomed  in  our  grandmothers’ 
gardens.  Fred.  Myron  Colby. 


By  going  a  few  minutes  sooner  or  later,  by  stopping 
to  speak  with  a  friend  on  the  corner,  by  meeting  this 
man  or  that,  or  by  turning  down  this  street  instead  of 
the  other,  we  may  let  slip  some  impending  evil,  by 


which  the  whole  current  of  our  lives  would  have 
been  changed.  There  is  no  possible  solution  to  the 
dark  enigma,  but  the  one  word,  “  Providence.” — 
Longfellow. 


WOMAN  IN  TRADITION  AND  LITERATURE. 


Once  upon  a  time,  in  those  good  old  days  when  an 
infallible  Church  settled  all  mooted  questions,  an  au¬ 
gust  council  of  greater  and  lesser  prelates  assembled  in 
a  stately  hall  at  Nancy,  in  France.  What  had  brought 
together  these  grave  and  reverend  seigneurs?  Was 
Church  or  State  in  peril  ?  Not  at  all.  They  had  met 
simply  to  discuss  this  question:  “  Ought  women  to  be 
considered  human  beings?” 

The  number  taking  part  in  this  discussion  was  from 
two  to  three  hundred,  The  war  of  words  ran  high, 
days  passed  in  secret  session.  At  last,  thanks  to  the 
gallantry  of  the  younger  prelates,  a  very  small  majority 
decided  in  the  affirmative.  Even  this  was  a  triumph 
for  woman  the  old  pagan  Hindu  and  Hebrew  traditions 
would  not  have  granted  her.  “Woman  is  by  nature 
perverse,”  say  the  ancient  Jewish  legends;  false,  weak, 
foolish  as  the  first  mother  herself,  wily  as  the  serpent 
through  whom  she  fell.”  The  Buddhist  scriptures,  after 
stating  woman’s  duties  and  limitations  at  full  length, 
declare  that  her  crowning  duty  as  wife  arid  mother  is 
to  be  immolated  on  her  husband’s  funeral  pile. 

A  vein  of  contempt  for  woman  runs  through  the 
classic  literature  of  Greece,  and  gives  color  to  most  of 
its  myths  and  legends.  She  is  always,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  first  of  woman-kind,  Pandora,  made  the  instniment 
of  man’s  chastisement. 

The  Romans  kept  their  women  under  perpetual  tute¬ 
lage;  they  remained  children  and  minors  their  whole' 
life  long.  The  Gospel  lifted  the  curse  that  had  rested  so 
heavily  upon  woman.  “  There  is  neither  Jew  nor 
Greek,  nor  bond  nor  free,  nor  male  nor  female;  ye  are 
all  one  in  Christ  Jesus,”  were  the  words  uttered  by  the 
greatest  of  the  apostles,  that  proclaimed  her  religious 
enfranchisement.  One  in  faith  with  man,  she  became 
one  with  him  in  Baptism  and  at  the  sacramental  table 
of  her  Lord.  But  civil  emancipation  did  not  follow; 
she  remained,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  an  underling  and  a 
minor. 

Year  by  year,  through  the  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era,  link  after  link  in  the  chain  of  her  humiliation 
has  been  rent.  But  the  old  traditions  linger.  Even  in 
the  most  enlightened  lands,  woman  is  still  in  the  eye  of 
the  law  man’s  inferior. 

“  To  see  one-half  of  the  human  race  excluded  by  the 
other  half  from  all  participation  in  government,”  says 
Talleyrand,  “is  a  political  phenomenon  that,  according 
to  abstract  principles  of  right,  it  is  impossible  to  ex¬ 
plain.” 

With  all  its  progress,  the  world  lags  far  behind  in  its 
ideas  concerning  woman.  Michelet’s  ideal — a  perpetu¬ 
al  invalid,  a  child  to  be  shielded,  petted  and  humored, 
no  matter  how  unreasonable — remains  that  of  so- 
called  polite  circles.  “  Woman  is  never  stronger  than 
when  armed  with  her  weakness,”,  says  some  modern 
Solomon. 

Through  all  the  ages,  from  King  Solomon  until  now, 
one  perpetual  cry  has  been  going  up  about  “  woman’s 
sphere.” 

“To  woman  silence  gives  her  proper  grace,”  said 
Sophocles. 


“  One  tongue  is  enough  for  a  woman  !”  echoed  John 
Milton,  nearly  two  thousand  years  afterward. 

“  Hear,  O  my  people,”  cries  ACschylus:  “  women  are 
an  evil,  and  yet  we  cannot  conduct  our  houses  without 
this  evil.” 

“A  daughter  is  a  troublesome  and  ticklish  posses¬ 
sion,”  says  Euripides. 

“  If  a  daughter  you  have,  she’s  the  plague  of  your  life; 

Small  peace  shalTyou  know,  though  you’ve  buried  your  wife.” 

“  One  thing  only  I  believe  in  a  woman,”  says  Aristo¬ 
phanes — “that  she  will  not  come  to  life  again  after  she 
is  dead;  in  all  else  I  distrust  her  until  she  is  dead.” 

Euripides  thus  sums  up  his  indictment  of  the  sex: 
“  To  be  brief,  if  any  one  does,  or  hereafter  shall,  revile 
woman,  in  one  short  sentence  I  shall  comprise  the 
whole — It  is  a  breed  whose  like  neither  sea  nor  earth 
produces.  He  who  is  always  with  them  knows  them 
best.” 

Turning  to  the  old  Latin  authors,  we  are  all  familiar 
with  Virgil’s  oft-quoted  line — 

“  Varium  et  mutabile  semper  foemina” — 

the  text,  undoubtedly,  of  Shakespeare’s 
“  Frailty,  thy  name  is  woman.” 

“  Women,  like  children,  are  impotent  and  weak  of 
soul,”  says  Terrence. 

“  Dress  and  adornment  are  the  woman’s  world,” 
says  Pliny. 

“The  man  who  wants  to  be  fully  employed.’'  says 
Plautus,  “  should  procure  a  woman  and  a  ship.  These 
two  can  never  be  rigged  enough.” 

The  German  authors,  when  treating  of  this  subject, 
have  been  only  servile  imitators  of  their  masters  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  The  ideal  German  woman  is  a  good 
hausfrau  and  nothing  more.  In  fact,  when  modern 
wiseacres  'of  any  nation  have  attempted  to  define 
woman’s  sphere  and  limitations,  they  have  only  re¬ 
vamped  saws  and  traditions  old  as  the  Acropolis  and 
the  Janiculum. 

Quotations  from  the  great  English  writers  are  useless, 
because  familiar  to  every  student  of  our  literature. 
Milton’s  idea,  which  he  reiterates  ad  nauseam,  is 
summed  up  in  these  words  of  Eve  to  Adam: 

“My  author  and  disposer,  what  thou  bid’st, 

Unargued  I  obey  ;  so  God  ordains. 

God  is  thy  law,  thou  mine  ;  to  know  no  more 
Is  woman’s  happiest  knowledge  and  her  praise!” 

“Women,”  says  the  elegant  Lord  Chesterfield,  “are 
but  children  of  a  larger  growth.  They  have  speech  and 
sometimes  wit,  but  I  have  never  met  one  of  them  who 
possessed  good  sense,  or  who  acted  reasonably  for  twen¬ 
ty-four  hours  in  succession.  A  man  of  sense  trifles 
with  them,  flatters  them,  amuses  them  as  he  would  a 
child,  but  he  never  confides  important  secrets  to  them. 
Although  he  often  persuades  them  that  he  does  so,  it 
is  only  to  flatter  their  vanity.  Weak  men,  indeed,  con¬ 
sult  them,  but  wise  men  only  pretend  to  do  so.  No 
flattery  is  too  strong  or  too  disgusting  for  them  ;  they 
swallow  all  with  avidity.  (These  are  secrets,  and  must 
be  kept  inviolable,  if  like  Orpheus,  a  man  does  not  want 
to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  the  fair  sex.)”  ' 
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French  authors,  old  and  new,  are  full  of  the  most 
cruel  sarcasms  upon  women.  France,  it  has  been  said, 
is  the  country  where  men  have  the  most  gallantry  for 
women  and  the  least  esteem.  “All  personal  dignity  js 
forbidden  to  our  sex  in  this  chivalrous  country,'’  says 
Mme.  de  Girardin,  who  has  been  styled  the  most  intel¬ 
lectual  woman  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

“  If  you  take  a  woman's  advice  in  regard  to  your 
affairs,  she  will  be  sure  to  ruin  them,”  said  Napoleon. 

“Deceit,  a  game  played  by  small  minds,  is  the  in¬ 
herent  property  of  women,”  says  Beaumarchais. 

“  Who  the  fool  doesn’t  want  his  wife  to  be  dumb  ?  ” 
asks  Moliere,  the  great  satirist  of  learned  women.  “  Our 
forefathers  used,  very  sensibly  to  say,”  he  remarks  else¬ 
where,  “  that  a  woman  knows  enough  when  her  mind 
has  sufficient  capacity  to  distinguish  a  doublet  from 
small  clothes.  Their  women  did  not  read,  but  their 
lives  were  honorable.  Their  most  learned  conversation 
consisted  of  remarks  upon  their  household  affairs;  their 
books  were  a  thimble,  thread  and  needles,  with  which 
they  worked  on  the  outfit  of  their  daughters.” 

“  The  best  of  women,”  adds  Moliere,  ‘  is,  at  all  times, 
full  of  mischief.  They  are  a  sex  made  for  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  world.  I  renounce  forever  the  deceitful 
race,  and,  with  all  my  heart,  give  the  whole  of  them  to 
the  devil !  ” 

These  quotations,  mild  and  decent  in  comparison  to 
others  we  could  present,  might  be  continued  endlessly. 
The  writers  of  an  age  embody  its  opinions  and  echo  its 
voice,  and  contempt  or  meaningless  adulation  have 
been  the  usual  language  of  the  world’s  great  writers 
when  treating  of  women. 

Passing  from  the  language  of  contempt  to  that  of 
adulation,  we  quote  briefly: 

“Woman  is  the  most  perfect  of  all  creatures,”  says 
Balzac.  “  She  hovers  between  man  and  the  angels,  and 
is  but  a  little  lower  than  they.” 

“Women  are  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning 
and  the  end,”  says  Say. 

“Woman  is  the  masterpiece  of  the  universe,”  says 
Lessing. 


“God’s  prose  is  man,  his  poetry  is  woman,”  says 
Napoleon. 

“  Women  are  false  only  when  men  are  tyrants,”  says 
Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre, 

“Among  one  hundred  men  you  will  find  two  witty 
ones,”  says  Mme.  de  Girardin,  “  while  among  a  hundred 
women  only  one  will  be  stupid.” 

“  Would  you  know  clearly  what  the  becoming  is,  in¬ 
quire  of  noble  women,”  says  Goethe. 

“All  that  is  evil  in  women  comes  from  man,”  says 
the  Abbe  Martin.  “  In  spite  of  the  stupid  education  we 
have  given  them,  and  in  spite  of  our  barbarous  preju¬ 
dices,  they  are  to-day  the  glory  of  Europe  and  the  in¬ 
telligent  companions  of  our  life.  Woman  has  become 
so  great  that  man  must  also  become  great  in  order  to 
reach  her.”  And  so  forth  and  so  on. 

To  both  this  blame  and  praise  woman  may  reply  that 
she  is  neither  demon  nor  angel,  but  simply  a  fallible 
human  being;  one  with  man  in  needs,  hopes  and  aspi¬ 
rations;  the  heir  of  the  same  mortal  and  immortal  des¬ 
tiny.  To  lay  down  one  set  of  laws  for  man  and  another 
for  woman  is  preposterous.  All  that  any  reasonable 
woman  can  ask  is  an  equal  chance  with  man  to  do  her 
best  in  life. 

“Woman  is  the  crime  of  man.  She  bears  traces 
of  six  thousand  years  of  injustice,”  is  a  saying  whose 
truth  no  candid  student  of  life  and  history  can 
deny. 

Sydney  Smith,  writing  sixty-five  years  ago,  took  the 
true  ground  when  he  said,  “  Nature  has  been  as  bounti¬ 
ful  of  understanding  to  one  sex  as  to  the  other.  Edu¬ 
cation  makes  the  only  mental  difference.  Pompous  and 
foolish  men  have  a  jealousy  in  regard  to  the  education 
of  women,  but  not  men  of  sense  and  liberal  politeness. 
‘Nothing  is  so  honorable  to  a  woman  as  not  to  bespoken 
of  at  all,’  is  a  favorite  phrase  of  Noodledom.  But  I 
really  think  those  ladies  who  are  talked  of  as  Mrs. 
Somerville  and  Miss  Martineau  are  talked  of,  may  bear 
their  misfortunes  with  a  great  degree  of  Christian 
patience.” 

Frances  A.  Shaw,  in  Boston  Transcript. 


WHAT  WE  SHALL  READ. 


It  is  one  thing  to  have  a  desire  to  read,  and  quite 
another  to  know  what  to  read ;  the  shelves  of  our  libra¬ 
ries,  packed  tier  over  tier,  discourage  rather  than  stimu¬ 
late  one  who  has  not  gained  a  birdseye  view  of  literature 
and  learn  what  he  can  leave  unread.  One  book  at  a 
time  is  the  rule  for  the  scholar  no  less  than  the  begin¬ 
ner,  and  one  book  is  never  discouraging.  It  is  a  mis¬ 
take  to  begin  with  a  theory;  there  is  a  great  danger  of 
dying  of  it.  Begin  by  reading  what  interests  you;  if 
you  want  to  cultivate  yourself,  and  yet  have  not 
formed  the  habits  and  tastes  of  an  orderly  reader,  do 
not  attack  Grote  or  Hume,  but  take  something  that  can 
be  read  with  pleasure.  It  is  better  to  begin  with  a  poor 
novel,  and  end  with  Macaulay,  than  to  begin  with 
Matthew  Arnold,  and  never  get  beyond  him.  It 
is  easy  enough  to  read  when  the  book  interests 
you. 

If  novels  hold  your  attention,  by  all  means  begin  with 
novels,  but  be  careful  that  you  move  upward,  and  not 
in  a  circle.  Improve  the  quality  of  your  selections ;  try  a 


historical  romance,  and  you  will  be  an  exceptional 
person  if  “  Ivanhoe,”  or  “Hypatia,”  or  “Romola,”  or 
the  “  Cloister  and  the  Hearth,”  do  not  beget  in  you  a 
desire  to  read  history  for  its  own  sake,  and  a  sufficient 
interest  in  the  reading  to  carry  you  along. 

If  you  have  a  taste  for  biography,  read  J.  S.  C. 
Abbott’s  “  Lives,”  and  you  will  find  yourself  ready  to 
enjoy  Trevelyan’s  “Macaulay,”  Irving’s  “Columbus,” 
Carlyle’s  “Sterling,”  Lounsbury’s  “Cooper,”  or  Stanley’s 
“Arnold.”  If  a  narrative  interests  you,  do  not  attack 
the  great  histories,  but  begin  with  Voltaire’s  “Charles 
XII,”  Macaulay’s  historical  essays,  Green’s  “  Short 
History  of  the  English  People  ;  ”  it  is  only  the  trained 
reader  who  can  face  Grote  or  Bancroft  without  a 
cowardly  sinking  of  the  heart.  If  you  find  it  easy  to 
read  about  the  habits,  manners  and  peculiarities  of 
people,  there  are  plenty  of  gossipy  books  that  will  lead 
you  up  to  Boswell’s  “Johnson”  and  Lockhart’s 
“  Scott.”  In  a  word,  begin  reading  by  selecting  books 
that  are  easy  for  you  to  read. — Selected. 


WILD  ROSES. 


“  It  must  be  dreadful  to  be  sick  in  the  city,  mamma, 
and  for  poor  Angela  above  all,  who  was  so  fond  of  the 
country.  Do  you  remember  the  spring  she  spent  with 
us?” 

“  She  was  like  a  crazy  girl,”  said  Mrs.  Lawrence.  “  I 
always  thought  you  were  bad  enough,  but  Angela  was 
worse.  She  never  cared  how  deep  the  mud  was,  and 
the  tracks  she  brought  into  the  house,  it  was  simply 
dreadful !  It  took  Robert  half  his  time  to  brush  up 
after  her.” 

“  It  was  pretty  bad,”  said  Mabel,  laughing.  “  I  don’t 
believe  she  had  a  decent  pair  of  boots  left,  by  the  time 
she  went  back.  But  if  you  could  only  have  seen  her 
enjoyment !  It  was  her  first  country  spring,  you  know. 
From  the  time  the  queer  little  shells  of  the  Skunk-cab¬ 
bage  came  up  she  was  never  happy  out  of  the  woods. 
Do  you  know,  I  think  I  shall  send  her  some.” 

Mrs.  Lawrence  looked  up  aghast. 

“Send  her  Skunk-Cabbage,  my  dear?  I  beg  you  will 
do  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  crimson  and  olive-green 
mottle-shells  are  pretty  enough,  but  what  would  her 
mother  say?  ” 

“Not  Skunk-Cabbage,  mamma,  dear,”  said  Mabel, 
laughing.  “It  is  too  late  for  them  now.  Besides,  if 
she  had  wanted  them  she  could  have  got  them  easily 
enough,  for  the  last  time’  I  was  in  town  I  saw  men  sell¬ 
ing  heaps  of  them  as  ‘  California  Lilies!  ’  Fancy  the 
feelings  of  the  unfortunate  wretches  who  buy  them 
when  the  green  leaves  come  out  and  fill  the  house  with 
their  foeted  odor  !  ” 

“They  are  very  silly  to  buy  them,”  said  Mrs.  Law¬ 
rence,  with  decision. 

“ Poor  things,  they  don’t  know,”  said  Mabel.  “The 
shells  come  so  early — before  people  think  of  going  to 
the  woods.  A  warm  day  in  February  will  bring  them 
out  in  hosts,  and  by  May  they  are  all  gone.  But, 
mamma,  what  I  meant  was  to  send  Angela  a  box  of 
wild-flowers.  I  really  think  it  would  do  her  good.  If 
I  gather  them  this  afternoon,  papa  can  leave  them  when 
•he  goes  to  town  in  the  morning — I  think  they  will  keep 
fresh  as  long  as  that.” 

“It  is  a  kind  thought  and  will  please  her,  no  doubt,” 
said  Mrs.  Lawrence. 

The  earlier  and  more  delicate  flowers  were  gone,  but 
there  were  still  treasures  enough  left  in  the  woods  and 
by  the  brookside  to  make  the  heart  of  a  lover  of  flowers 
leap  for  joy.  Copses  glowed  with  the  pink  blossoms  of 
the  Wild-Rose;  red  Lilies  held  up  their  gorgeous  heads 
along  the  edge  of  the  wood  and  brushes,  and  trees  were 
wreathed  with  a  vine  bearing  delicate,  white,  feathery- 
blossoms,  much  like  Clematis.  Along  the  brook-side  the 
Elder  was  in  full  bloom,  and  Ferns — Ferns  were  every¬ 
where,  and  in  every  variety.  It  was  a  box  brimming 
with  treasures  which  Mabel  handed  to  her  father  the 
next  morning,  charging  him  again  and  again  to  be 
careful  of  it,  and  not  let  it  out  of  his  sight  until  he  left 
it  at  Angelia  Gresham’s  door;  for  Mr.  Lawrence  was  that 
most  exasperating  of  modern  inventions — an  absent- 
minded  man, 

“I  think  he  will  remember  this  time;  don’t  you, 
mamma  ?  ”  she  said,  wistfully,  as  they  turned  away. 


But  he  did  not.  He  started  with  the  very  best  inten¬ 
tions  in  the  world,  never  meaning  to  take  his  eye  off 
the  box  for  an  instant,  but,  unluckily,  there  were  sev¬ 
eral  very  interesting  articles  in  the  paper  that  day. 
Then  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  friend  in  the  next  car 
and  went  in  to  speak  to  him,  and  that  was  the  end  of 
the  box  as  far  as  he  was  concerned. 

After  the  passengers  had  all  left  the  car,  the  conduc¬ 
tor,  seeing  the  box  in  the  rack  over-head,  took  it  down. 

“ Somebody’s  left  something  again,”  he  said.  “It  is 
really  amazing  how  often  it  happens.  It’ll  have  to  go 
to  the  general  office.  Hallo !  its  flowers.  No  good 
sending  them;  they’d  be  deader  than  door-nails  before 
anybody  could  get  there  to  claim  ’em.  Here,  sonny, 
want  some  wild-flowers  to  sell  ?  ”  he  added,  with  an 
impulse  of  benevolence,  to  a  ragged  boy  who  was  stand¬ 
ing  near.  “  Some  of  them  city  folks’ll  give  you  a  fancy 
price  for  ’em,  most  like.  They  don’t  know  they  can  get 
’em  for  nothing  within  five  miles.” 

Jack  Carroll  happened  to  be  hurrying  past,  just  as  the 
boy  took  the  cover  off  the  box,  but  as  he  saw  the  flowers 
he  stopped  short. 

“  Wild-Roses !  ”  he  said.  “  Just  what  I  meant  to  get 
for  Janie  this  morning  if  I  had  only  had  time.  Are 
those  flowers  for  sale  ?  ”  he  asked,  as  the  boy  looked  up. 
“  I’ll  give  you  a  dollar  for  them  if  that  will  suit  you. 
Speak  quick,  ferry-boats  don’t  wait.” 

It  was  a  large  paste-board  box  which  only  love  for  his 
sick  sister  would  have  induced  Jack  Carroll  to  carry 
through  the  city.  He  did  not  stop  to  examine  the 
contents  minutely,  but  took  it  directly  to  the  large, 
handsome  house  where  he  and  his  little  sister  Janie 
lived  alone,  for  they  were  rich  orphans. 

A  pale,  delicate  girl,  looked  up  with  a  smile  of  glad 
welcome  as  he  entered  the  library  where  she  was  lying 
upon  a  couch,  with  a  book  held  between  her  fragile 
fingers. 

“  Better  to-day,  Janie  ?  ”  he  said,  stooping  to  kiss  her. 
“  See  what  I  have  brought  you  from  the  country.” 

“O,  how  lovely!”  cried  the  girl,  as  she  lifted  the 
cover  from  the  box.  “  O,  the  lovely  Ferns,  and  the  deep 
soft  Moss.  See  this  pale,  sage-green  piece,  isn’t  it  too 
exquisite  ?  and  this  other  with  the  little  scarlet  spikes 
like  fairy  torches.  And  the  Wild-Roses  !  O,  you  dear 
Jack  !  there  is  not  a  thorn  on  one  of  them.  Did  you 
pick  them  off  on  purpose  for  me  ?  And  these  Lilies — 
Solomon  in  all  his  glory !  O,  Jack,  give  me  a  glass 
bowl.  Ring  the  bell,  and  Elise  will  bring  it.  Maiden¬ 
hair  and  Wild-Roses  and  Elder-flowers,  was  there  ever  a 
lovelier  combination?  Then  I  must  have  vases — tiny, 
fragile,  glass  vases  for  the  Lilies  and  this  feathery-white 
vine.” 

She  was  taking  out  the  flowers  as  she  talked,  but 
paused  suddenly  as  she  saw  beneath  all  something  which 
was  neither  Fern  nor  flower,  which  she  picked  up  with 
a  look  of  surprise. 

“An  envelope!”  she  exclaimed,  “and  with  no  ad¬ 
dress.  Did  you  put  it  in  Jack  ?  ” 

She  had  broken  the  seal  without  waiting  for  a  reply, 
and  read  the  contents  aloud  with  increasing  surprise: 

“Dearest  Angela — I  send  you  a  breath  from  the 
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woods  which  you  always  loved  so  well,  hoping  that  it 
may  cheer  you  in  your  illness.  Tenderly  yours, 

“Mabel.” 

“Here  is  something  else,”  said  Jack,  picking  up  a 
photograph  which  had  dropped  from  the  letter.  Janie 
held  out  her  hand  for  it,  but  Jack  seemed  in  no  hurry 
to  give  it  up. 

Of  course  the  photograph  was  that  of  Mabel  Lawrence, 
and  she  was  a  very  lovely  girl,  even  in  a  photograph. 
Though  the  plain  black  and  white  could  give  no  idea 
of  the  rich  coloring  of  the  bright  brown  hair  and  spark¬ 
ling  hazel  eye,  or  the  delicate  bloom  upon  cheek  and 
lip,  yet  the  features  were  clear  and  refined  enough  to 
bear  even  such  a  test  as  this.  And  the  dainty  poise  of 
the  head  upon  the  round  throat,  the  loose  little  rings  of 
hair  curling  softly  upon  the  broad  forehead,  the  delicate, 
penciled  curves  of  the  eye-brows,  were  alone  sufficient 
to  have  given  beauty  to  a  plainer  face. 

“  But  who  is  it,  Jack,  and  who  is  ‘  Angela,’  and  what 
did  you  put  the  note  and  photograph  in  here  for  ?  ” 
asked  Janie,  wonderingly. 

Jack  laughed:  “  My  dear  little  sister,  I  did  not  mean 
to  deceive  you.  The  flowers  are  none  of  my  picking, 
I  really  meant  to  get  you  some,  but  I  had  no  time.  I 
bought  these  of  a  boy,  and  the  little  wretch  must  have 
stolen  them.  ‘  Mabel,’  evidently  sent  them  to  ‘  Angela.’ 

“  And  Angela  is  sick,  like  me,”  said  Janie,  touching 
the  delicate  petals  tenderly  with  her  fragile  fingers. 
“Poor  ‘Angela,’  who  will  never  see  the  lovely  things. 
I  wonder  who  she  is.  Jack?” 

“I  wonder  who  ‘Mabel’  is?”  said  the  young  man, 
“and  I  will  never  rest  until  I  find  out,”  he  added 
under  his  breath,  with  a  gloss  of  color  and  a  flash  of  the 
eyes  which  made  Janie  look  at  him  curiously. 

But  the  little  sister  was  wise  in  her  way,  and  she  went 
on  arranging  her  flowers,  singing  softly  to  herself  the 
while.  She  even  refrained  from  comment  when  Jack 
picked  up  note  and  photograph  and  slipped  them  into 
his  pocket,  quite  unconscious  that  Janie  saw  the  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  corner  of  her  demure  eye. 

Nothing  seemed  more  hopeless  than  Jack’s  search  for 
the  original  of  the  photograph.  To  look  for  the  boy 
who  sold  him  the  flowers  was  much  like  looking  for  the 
traditional  “needle  in  a  haystack.”  He  was  not  sure 
that  if  he  saw  him  again  he  would  know  him,  and,  even 
if  he  did,  what  then  ?  If  the  boy  had  stolen  the  flowers, 
he  was  not  at  all  likely  to  confess  the  fact,  and  if  he 
had  found  them,  what  clue  would  that  give  Jack? 
Nevertheless,  and  in  spite  of  reason,  his  mind  was  bent 
upon  finding  the  boy.  If  he  had  not  been  so  intent 
upon  his  one  idea  that  he  was  ready  to  seize  upon  any 
chance  indication,  he  would  never  have  noticed  the 
knot  of  Wild  Boses  which  a  ragged  little  girl  was 
proudly  showing  to  a  group  of  her  companions. 

“Them’s  not  real  Roses,”  said  one  scornful  little 
voice. 

The  owner  of  the  flowers  turned  indignantly  upon  the 
speaker. 

“  They  be,  I  tell  you,”  she  said,  with  flashing  eyes. 
“My  brother  Jem  guv’  ’em  to  me  to-day.  The  man 
what  drives  the  cars  guv’  him  a  whole  lot  that  he’d 
found,  and  he  sold  ’em  to  a  gentleman  for  a  dollar.  All 
but  these.  He  saved  these  for  me.  He’s  a  good  brother, 
Jem  is.” 

“Real  Roses  has  lots  of  leaves,  and  yaller  things  in 
the  middle,”  said  the  first  objector,  but  more  dubiously. 


“That’s  all  you  know,”  retorted  the  other.  “I 
s’pose  you  ain’t  a  real  little  girl  ’cause  you  ain’t  dressed 
up  in  silks  and  feathers?  I  tell  you  these  are  real  Roses, 
like  what  grows  in  the  woods  and  fields.” 

“Where  is  your  brother  Jem  that  gave  you  these 
Wild  Roses?”  asked  Jack,  laying  his  hand  upon  the 
child’s  shoulder. 

“  Here  !  what  did  I  tell  you?”  she  cried,  too  triumph¬ 
ant  to  be  even  surprised  at  Jack’s  accost.  “  The  gentle¬ 
man  calls  ’em  Roses,  and  I  guess  he  knows.  Where’s 
Jem?  (turning  to  Jack).  Blessed  if  I  know.  Looking 
for  a  job  somewhere’s,  I  s’pose.  He  most  gener’ally  is. 
Maybe  he’s  got  one,  and  maybe  not.  If  he  hasn’t  we’ll 
have  no  supper  to-night,  that’s  all.  If  you  wanted  to 
see  him,  he’ll  be  home  to-night.  It  ain’t  much  of  a 
place  for  a  gentleman  to  come  to,  though.  I'll  send 
him  to  you,  if  you’ll  tell  me  where.  I  s’pose  you  don’t 
mean  him  no  harm?”  she  added,  as  a  sudden  after¬ 
thought.  “He’s  a  good  boy,  Jem  is,  and  don’t  do  no 
harm  to  nobody.” 

“No,  I  don’t  mean  him  any  harm,”  said  Jack,  laugh¬ 
ing.  “I  only  want  to  ask  him  a  question.  Tell  him  to 

come  at  eight  o’clock  to-night  to  No.  9  W - St.,  and 

there’s  a  quarter  to  help  you  remember.” 

Jem  was  prompt  to  time,  but  he  could  only  tell  Jack 
that  the  conductor  of  the  train  which  left  Hackettstown 
at  .6:50  a.m.  had  given  him  the  flowers  which  somebody 
had  left  in  the  cars.  Of  course  the  conductor  could  not 
know  whose  they  were,  or  he  would  have  returned 
them.  The  clue  was  so  faint  that  Jack’s  heart  well 
nigh  failed  him.  Still  it  was  a  clue,  and  he  felt  that  it 
was  well  worth  the  dollar  which  made  Jem’s  eyes  shine 
like  diamonds. 

Of  course  the  conductor  knew  nothing  when  Jack,  at 
last,  found  him.  Whoever  left  the  flowers  might  have 
got  on  the  train  at  any  of  the  stopping-places.  Jack 
could  not  well  begin  at  Hackettstown,  and  seekthrough 
every  place  at  which  the  6:50  a.m.  train  stopped.  There 
were  fourteen  of  them,  and  human  life  is  limited.  Even 
if  Jack  had  been  sure  of  living  to  the  age  of  Methusaleh, 
he  could  not  give  up  quite  all  of  his  time  to  the  search. 
He  reflected  that  if  “Mabel”  lived  upon  the  road  she 
must  go  to  the  city  occasionally,  and  her  face  was  not 
one  to  be  passed  over  unnoticed,  even  bv  a  conductor. 
Yet  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  show  her  photo¬ 
graph  to  him  and  ask  his  help.  Somehow,  the  picture 
had  grown  too  sacred  to  be  submitted  to  a  stranger’s 
eye.  Jack  preferred  to  keep  it  to  himself  and  gloat 
over  it  in  secret,  like  the  veriest  miser  extant. 

It  is  an  absurd  thing  to  say  of  a  young  man  of  to-day,’ 
but  Jack’s  spirits  actually  failed  under  the  continual 
perplexity.  Janie  watched  his  increasing  moodiness 
with  mingled  amusement  and  sympathy,  until  one  day 
the  sympathy  got  the  upper  hand,  and  she  surprised 
Jack  mightily. 

“  Have  you  ever  thought  of  advertising  for  ‘  Mabel,’ 
Jack?”  she  said,  suddenly. 

Jack  actually  jumped,  the  attack  was  so  entirely  un¬ 
expected. 

“Advertising  for— What  on  earth  do  you  mean 
Janie?” 

“  O,  I  know  all  about  it,”  said  the  little  witch.  “  I  may 
be  only  seventeen  and  delicate,  and  all  that,  but  I  can 
see  as  far  through  a  mill -stone  as  the  next  one;  and 
when  a  brother  carries  a  photograph  in  his  pocket  and 
looks  at  it  on  the  sly  all  the  time  and  scribbles  ‘  Mabel  ’ 
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over  all  the  books -and  papers  in  the  house,  and  holds 
interviews  with  ragged  boys  in  the  hall  at  the  top  of  his 
lungs — well,  unless  his  sister  was  a  deaf-mute  or  an 
idiot,  I  think  she  could  hardly  help  having  some  idea 
what  he  was  thinking  of.” 

“But  what  about  advertising ?  How  could  I  adver¬ 
tise  when  I  don’t  know  her  name  ?  ” 

“  And  if  you  did,  what  would  be  the  use  of  advertis¬ 
ing  at  all  ?  ”  retorted  Janie.  “I  should  couch  it  something- 
like  this:  ‘  If  the  “  Mabel ’’who  sent  a  box  of  flowers  to 
“Angela,”  on  July  1st,  1882,  will  address  J.  C.,  Box — , 
N.  Y.  P.  O.,  she  cau  obtain  the  letter  and  photograph 
which  were  enclosed.’  I  am  afraid  it  is  too  late  to  do 
much  good,  though.  If  you  had  only  consulted  me  at 
fii-st,  it  would  have  been  far  better.” 

Whethei'  the  advertisement  would  have  been  effectual 
if  it  had  been  inserted  at  first,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
Certainly  it  was  useless  at  that  late  date,  for  no  answer 
whatever  did  Jack  receive  to  it.  Time  went  on,  and  if 
his  interest  did  not  wear  out,  his  patience  did.  The 
photograph  still  held  the  place  of  honor  in  his  pocket- 
book,  but  he  looked  at  it  less  and  less  often.  When  he 
did,  it  was  with  the  melancholy  look  which  one  gives 
to  a  dream  which  has  faded  out  of  one’s  life. 

A  year  had[passed  away,  and  the  season  of  Wild  Roses 
had  come  once  more,  when  Jack  Carroll  and  Janie  left 
the  cars  at  one  of  the  way-stations  on  the  same  line  by 
which  Jack  had  traveled,  on  that  memorable  first  of 
July.  They  were  not  the  only  ones  at  the  little  station. 
An  elderly  gentleman  was  pacing  restlessly  back  and 
forth,  now  consulting  his  watch,  now  casting  an  im¬ 
patient  look  down  the  track.  As  Jack’s  wagon,  drawn 
by  its  two  gay  horses  drove  up,  he  rushed  forward 
eagerly  and  accosted  the  driver.  A  look  of  blank  disap¬ 
pointment  overspread  his  face  as  he  heard  the  man’s  an¬ 
swer,  and  followed  with  his  eye  the  direction  of  the 
whip  which  indicated  the  advancing  figures  of  Jack  and 
Janie.  His  vexation  and  disappointment  were  so  evident 
that  Jack,  after  an  instant  of  hesitation,  raised  his  hat 
and  said: 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  could  we  do  anythingfor 
you  ?  You  seem  at  a  loss.” 

“At  a  loss?”  cried  the  stranger,  his  vexation  break¬ 
ing,  bounds  at  last.  “  At  a  loss?  So  I  am — at  a  most  in¬ 
fernal  loss.  If  it  had  been  my  own  fault,  I  could  have 
stood  it;  but  why  that  conductor,  who  knows  me  per¬ 
fectly  well,  should  have  let  me  get  out  instead  of  going 
on,  is  what  I  shall  never  know,  never,  if  I  live  to  be  a 

hundred.  He  knows  perfectly  well  that  I  live  at  M - , 

that  I  wanted  to  go  to  M - ,  that  I  never  go  anywhere 

else  on  this  line.  And  why  on  earth  he  should  have 
supposed  that  I  wanted  to  get  off  at  a  miserable  little 
way-station  like  this.  I  can’t  conceive.” 

“  Did  he  put  you  off?”  asked  Janie,  looking  puzzled. 

“Put  me  off?  No,  of  course  not,  but  he  saw  me  get¬ 
ting  off  and  never  had  the  sense  to  stop  me.  And  here 
I  must  stay  until  the  way-train  comes  along  at  seven 
o’clock,  just  because  they  haven’t  sense  enough  here  to 
have  carriages  to  hire.” 

“Would  that  help  you?”  asked  Jack,  showing  no 
signs  of  the  amusement  with  which  he  was  internally 
convulsed. 

“Help  me?  Of  course  it  would,”  said  the  stranger, 
testily.  “If  I  could  drive  five  miles  to  the  next  station, 
I  should  be  in  time  to  catch  the  four  o’clock  express 
which  stops  there  and  be  home  at  a  reasonable  hour, 


instead  of  waiting  here  to  see  two  express-trains  whizz 
past  me  and  crawling  along  behind  them  in  a  miserable 
way-train.” 

“  If  that  is  all,”  said  Jack,  consulting  Janie  by  an  in¬ 
terrogative  look,  and  receiving  a  nod  in  reply,  ‘ 1  if 
you  will  allow  us  to  drive  you  to  the  station  of  which 
you  speak,  we  shall  be  very  glad.  We  are  boarding 
near  here  and  are  in  no  hurry  at  all.  Indeed,  it  will  be 
quite  a  pleasant  variety  for  us.” 

Of  course,  after  a  proper  amount  of  hesitation,  his  offer 
was  accepted  with  profuse  thanks. 

“There  is  something  curiously  familiar  in  his  face,” 
whispered  Janie,  as  Jack  helped  her  to  her  seat  in  the 
wagon,  and  Jack,  who  had  felt  the  same,  could  only 
feel  the  more  perplexed  at  her  recognition  of  the 
fact. 

Their  guest  had  been  silent,  apparently  meditating, 
for  a  few  minutes,  but  he  surprised  them  now  by  sud¬ 
denly  bursting  into  a  shout  of  laughter.  It  was  such 
hearty,  genuine  mirth  that,  after  a  moment’s  struggle, 
first  Jack  and  then  Janie  yielded  to  the  infection.  For 
a  few  moments  the  road  rang  with  their  peals  of  laugh¬ 
ter,  though  two  of  the  three  certainly  had  no  idea  at 
what  they  were  laughing.  Presently  the  stranger  con¬ 
trolled  himself  with  a  mighty  effort,  and,  wiping  his 
eyes,  said : 

“  What  an  old  fool  I  am,  to  be  sure  !  Here  I  have 
been  blaming  and  abusing  that  poor  innocent  conduc¬ 
tor,  knowing  perfectly  well  all  the  time  that  the  whole 
thing  is  my  own  fault  and  nobody’s  else.  If  it  is  possible 
to  forget  a  thing,  or  to  make  a  mistake,  I .  am  the  man 
for  it.  And  even  what  would  not  be  possible  in  that 
line  for  anyone  else,  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
for  me.  I  was  reading  my  paper,  and  when  I  had  to 
get  up  to  let  the  gentlemen  who  had  the  inside  seat  get 
out,  of  course  I  walked  out  after  him,  and  never  realized 
what  I  had  done  until  I  stood  on  the  platform  and  saw 
the  train  whizzing  away  from  me.  Really,  young  gen¬ 
tleman,  you  have  saved  me  from  a  most  awkward  pre¬ 
dicament,  for  ten  to  one  I  should  have  forgotten  to  take 
the  way-train  when  it  came  along.  My  wife  and  Mabel 
would  have  been  wild  with  anxiety.” 

He  talked  on,  but  Janie  did  not  hear  him,  for  she  had 
caught  her  breath  with  a  quick  gasp  at  the  name  he 
had  mentioned. 

“  It  is  the  photograph  that  he  is  like,  Jack,”  she  whis¬ 
pered,  eagerly.  “If  you  are  wise  you  will  drive  him 
home.” 

“You  must  often  forget  things  in  the  cars,”  said 
Jack,  whose  heart  had  begun  to  beat  in  a  curious  way 
at  Janie’s  suggestion. 

“Forget?”  said  their  guest,  laughing.  “The  things 
I  remember  are  a  drop  in  the  ocean  to  those  I  forget.  I 
remember  what  a  rating  I  had  from  Mabel  a  year  ago 
for  leaving  a  box  of  flowers  in  the  cars — at  least  I  sup¬ 
pose  I  left  them  there.  I  never  knew  what  became  of 
them.  The  worst  of  it  was  that  her  photograph  was  in 
it,  too,  and  Heaven  only  knows  whose  hands  it  fell  into 
and  who  has  it  now.  It  was  pretty  bad,  I  acknowledge, 
but  then  Mabel  ought  to  have  known  better  than  to  send 
it  by  me.  She  should  know  my  ways  by  this  time,  if 
any  body  does.  Mabel  is  my  daughter,  by  the  way, 
and  my  name  is  Lawrence,  John  Romeyne  Lawrence, 
at  your  service.” 

Jack  dared  not  trust  himself  to  speak,  but  Janie  was 
equal  to  the  emergency. 
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“  And  our  name  is  Carroll,”  she  said,  “Jeannette  and 
John  Carroll — otherwise  Janie  and  Jack.” 

“Carroll?”  cried  Mr.  Lawrence.  “Jeannette  Car- 
roll?  Why,  bless  my  soul,  you  must  be  the  children  of 
my  old  friend,  John  Carruthers  Carroll,  who  married 
my  cousin  Jeannette  Romeyne.  Bless  me!  so  we  are 
cousins  after  a  fashion.  Well,  well !  wonders  will  never 
cease.” 

“Jack,  dear,”  said  Janie,  after  the  first  wonder  of  this 
discovery  was  exhausted,  “it  is  such  a  lovely  night, 
don’t  you  think  we  might  drive  Mr.  Lawrence  all  the 
way  home?  Perhaps  he  might  forget  to  get  into  the 
express-train  when  it  came  along,  you  know.  The 
horses  are  quite  fresh,  and  they  can  easily  do  it,  and  we 
shall  have  moonlight  to  come  back  by.” 

An  hour  later  the  horses  whirled  up  a  long  avenue 
and  came  to  a  stand  before  a  large  house  sparkling  with 
lights.  A  young  lady  who  had  run  out  at  the  first 
sound  of  wheels  stood  upon  the  piazza,  peering  anx¬ 
iously  out  into  the  darkness. 

“Papa,  dear,”  she  cried,  running  down  the  steps, 
“  is  it  really  you,  and  how  did  you  happen  to  come  in 
this  way?  O,  we  have  been  so  uneasy,  mamma  and  I; 
for  we  never  know  what  you  will  do.” 

Then  Mrs.  Lawrence  came  out  and  there  were  intro¬ 


ductions  and  explanations,  a  very  Babel  of  talk — 
thanks,  apologies  and  laughter,  all  mingled  and  blended. 
Of  course  Janie  and  Jack  were  forced  to  descend, 
whether  they  would  or  not,  nor  were  they  released  till 
after  tea. 

Need  I  say  that  the  acquaintance  did  not  end  here, 
backed  as  it  was  by  the  newly-discovered  relationship? 
Janie  and  Mabel  fell  in  love  at  once.  Jack  had  per¬ 
formed  that  ceremony  long  ago  and  he  saw  no  reason 
for  forswearing  it  now.  It  only  remained  for  Mabel 
to  follow  his  example,  and,  though  she  was  not  quite 
so  expeditious  about  it,  she  fulfilled  her  duty  in  the 
end. 

Shall  I  tell  you  a  secret  ?  If  you  should  visit  a  certain 
fashionable  stationer  in  the  city,  you  might  see  there  a 
card -plate  bearing  the  following  inscription: 

“Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Romeyne  Lawrence  request  the 
pleasure  of  your  company  at  the  marriage  of  their 
daughter,  Mabel  Alleyne,  to  Mr.  John  Carroll,  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  afternoon,  June  30tli,  at  two  o’clock.” 

Though  Mabel  dares  not  set  fashion  at  defiance  so  far 
as  to  wear  anything  but  the  conventional  orange- 
blossoms  herself,  she  declares  that  Janie  and  the  other 
bridesmaids  shall  wear  as  their  floral  adornments  only 
Wild-Roses.  Helen  F.  More. 


DID  YOU  SPEAK? 


I  saw  the  prettiest  picture 
Through  a  garden  fence  to-day, 
Where  the  Lilies  look  like  angels 
Just  Jet  out  to  play, 

And  the  Roses  laugh  to  see  them 
All  the  sweet  June  day. 

Through  a  hole  behind  the  Woodbine, 
Just  large  enough  to  see 
(By  begging  the  Lilies’  pardon) 
Without  his  seeing  me, 

My  neighbor’s  boy,  and  Pharaoh, 

The  finest  dog,  you’ll  see, 

If  you  search  from  Maine  to  Georgia 
For  a  dog  of  kingly  air, 

And  the  tolerant  high-bred  patience 
The  great  St.  Bernards  wear. 

And  the  sense  of  lofty  courtesy 
In  breathing  common  air. 

I  called  the  child’s  name — “  Franko !  ” 
Hands  up  to  shield  my  eyes 
Fi'om  the  jealous  Roses — “  Franko  !” 

A  burst  of  bright  surprise 
Transfixed  the  little  fellow 
With  wide,  bewildered  eyes. 

‘  ‘  Franko  !  ”  Ah,  the  mystery  ! 

Up  and  down,  around, 

Looks  Franko,  searching  gravely 
Sky  and  trees  and  ground, 

Wise  wrinkles  on  the  eyebrows  ! 
Studying  the  sound. 


‘ ‘  O  Franko !  ”  Puzzled  Franko 
The  Lilies  will  not  tell ; 

The  Roses  shake  with  laughter, 

But  keep  the  secret  well ; 

The  Woodbine  nods  importantly. 

“  Who  spoke ? ”  cried  Franko,  “Tell ! ” 

The  ti-ees  do  not  speak  English  ; 

The  calm,  great  sky  is  dumb  ; 

The  yard  and  street  are  silent ; 

The  old  board-fence  is  mum ; 

Pharaoh  lifts  his  head,  but,  ah ! 

Pharaoh,  too,  is  dumb. 

Grave  wrinkles  on  his  eyebrows, 

Hand  upon  his  knee, 

Head  bai-ed  for  close  reflection, 

Lighted  curls  blown  free — 

The  child’s  soul  to  the  brute’s  soul 
Goes  out  earnestly. 

From  the  child’s  eyes  to  the  brute’s  eyes 
And  eai’nestly  and  slow 
The  child’s  young  voice  falls  on  my  ear, 

“  Did  you  speak.  Pharaoh?” 

The  bright  thought  growing  on  him — 

“  Did  you  speak,  Pharaoh?” 

I  can  but  think  if  Franko 
Would  teach  us  all  his  way 
Of  listening  and  trusting — 

The  wise,  wise  Franko  way  !  — 

The  world  would  learn  some  summer 
To  hear  what  dumb  things  say. 

— E.  S.  Phelps. 


HOME  DECORATIONS. 


Repousse  Work. 

Although  seemingly  difficult,  this  work  is  so  easy  of 
execution,  that  with  but  little  practice  very  satisfactory 
results  can  be  obtained,  and  it  is  so  fascinating  and  in¬ 
expensive  that  it  is  destined  to  become  very  popular, 
and  the  tiny  punches  and  mallets  will  be  as  deftly 
handled  by  dainty  fingers  as  embroidery  needles  and 
crochet  hooks,  for  the  delicate  use  of  the  tools  is  just 
what  the  work  requires. 


well,  for  a  screw-driver  makes  a  very  good  tracer  by 
filing  it  slightly  on  the  edges  to  made  it  rough,  and 
large  nails,  the  ends  of  which  can  be  filed  in  different 
patterns,  make  very  good  punches.  The  prettiest  piece 
of  work  we  have  seen  was  done  by  a  young  lady  who 
made  her  own  tools  as  we  have  described. 

After  selecting  the  design  you  wish  to  use,  cut  a  piece 
of  brass  the  desired  size,  and  fasten  it  to  a  smooth  pine 
board  of  about  an  inch  in  thickness,  with  small  screws 
as  near  the  edge  as  possible,  or  else  by  wooden  buttons 


Tray,  Plaque  and  Cover  for  Flower-jar  in  Repouss£  Work. 


The  malleable  metals  used  are  brass,  copper,  zinc  and 
silver,  which  come  for  the  purpose  in  sheets,  but  we  will 
only  describe  the  manner  of  working  brass,  as  that  gives 
the  best  results  with  the  least  practice.  The  metal  sheets 
are  numbered  according  to  their  thickness;  twenty-five 
is  the  best  for  general  purposes,  and  they  can  be  obtained 
at  any  place  where  artists’  materials  are  sold,  and  also 
at  most  hardware  stores.  Those  of  brass,  retail  at  about 
thirty-five  cents  a  pound,  which  is  equal  to  one  and  one 
half  square  feet.  The  tools  consist  of  a  broad-headed 
hammer  or  mallet,  a  tracer  and  various  styles  of  punches, 
some  having  the  end  round,  others  square,  and  others 
with  dots  and  fine  lines,  and  of  any  odd  shape  to  make 
variety;  they  are  called  mats,  and  can  be  purchased  for 
twenty  cents  apiece;  but  home-made  ones  answer  as 


made  from  a  piece  of  wood  two  inches  long  and  one- 
half  an  inch  thick,  boring  a  hole  in  the  center 
for  a  screw.  These  hold  the  metal  firmly,  and 
do  not  mar  the  edge.  The  design  can  be  transferred  to 
the  brass  by  the  use  of  tracing  paper,  if  it  cannot  be 
done  in  free  hand.  Mythological  figures  are  very  ap¬ 
propriate  as  they  give  the  work  an  ancient  look,  but 
with  the  first  experiment  very  simple  patterns  should 
be  used  until  you  have  become  somewhat  familiar  with 
the  details  of  the  work.  As  soon  as  the  design  is  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  sheet,  the  work  can  be  commenced. 
First  go  all  around  the  pattern  with  the  tracer,  holding 
it  in  the  left  hand  firmly,  and  hammering  it  steadily 
with  the  right,  giving  as  even  blows  as  possible  so 
that  the  lines  will  be  regular:  after  having  gone 
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all  around  the  edges  and  principal  curves  in  the 
pattern,  the  back-ground  should  be  worked,  and 
that  is  roughened  or  matted  all  over  with  the  different 
shaped  punches.  Some  prefer  to  use  only  one  or  two 
shapes  for  the  back-ground,  but  that  is  a  matter  of  taste, 
only  go  over  it  well  with  some  shape,  and  you  will  be 
surprised  to  see  how  it  will  raise  the  pattern;  go  around 
the  pattern  once  more  with  the  tracer,  and  the  piece  is 
then  ready  for  coloring,  which  is  done  by  placing  it  for 
a  few  moments  over  a  hot  fire,  or  holding  it  over  the 
gas.  When  it  has  burned  sufficiently  to  give  it  the 
proper  color,  take  sapolio  or  silicon,  and  polish  the 
raised  parts  to  form  a  contrast  with  the  irridescent  back¬ 
ground. 

A  plaque  is  perhaps  the  best  article  to  do  first,  as  it 
needs  so  little  ornamentation;  a  fruit-plate  is  also  easily 
made.  The  little  tray  for  pens  or  cards  shown  in  the  il¬ 
lustration  is  a  very  pretty  thing,  and  is  simply  made, 
the  edge  being  rounded  and  rolled  up  to  form  the  sides. 
Flower-pot  covers  are  exceeding  quaint-looking  made 
of  the  brass,  and  are  cut  the  shape  of  the  one  in  the  il¬ 
lustration,  and  after  the  ornamentation  is  completed, 
riveted  together,  so  that  they  will  slip  over  the  jar  and 
form  a  case  for  it. 

Among  the  handsomest  articles  made  of  hammered- 
brass  are  umbrella  stands.  An  ordinary  tile  is  used, 
painted  some  dark  color  on  the  inside  so  that  it  will  cor¬ 
respond  with  the  brass  cover,  and  then  a  sheet  of  the 
brass  large  enough  to  entirely  encase  the  tile,  is  orna¬ 
mented  with  an  appropriate  design,  and  riveted  together 
so  as  to  fit  snugly. 


Sofa  Pillow. 

Now  that  sofa  pillows  are  merely  for  ornament,  it 
seems  as  if  they  cannot  be  made  too  handsome.  The 
one  represented  by  the  illustration  is  made  of  garnet- 
plush,  the  Pond-Lilies  formed  of  white  satin,  which  is 


Scrap-Basket  made  from  a  Fan. 


cut  into  bias  pieces  that  are  folded  and  twisted  in  shape 
and  held  in  place  on  the  plush  ground  by  invisible 
stitches.  The  stems,  calyxes,  and  leaves,  are 
worked  in  shades  of  green,  with  chenille  and 
arasene.  The  pillow  is  finished  with  cord  and 
pompons  at  each  corner.  E.  s.  w. 


Hanging  Scrap-Basket. 

A  silver,  gilt,  or  gaily-colored  folding 
Japanese  fan  is  necessary  for  this  basket,  and 
should  have  the  rivet  taken  from  it,  also  the 
stiff  end-sticks  cut  off.  Join  the  two  paper 
ends  together,  and  fasten  with  mucilage.  As 
soon  as  this  is  dry,  gather  the  sticks  at  the 
bottom  to  a  point,  and  run  through  them  a 
wire,  twisting  the  ends  together  to  hold  the 
sticks  in  place.  Weave  a  bright  satin  ribbon, 
about  an  inch  wide,  in  and  out  of  the  sticks, 
and  tie  through  the  point  a  bow  of  the  same 
satin  ribbon,  with  ends  hanging  from  it. 
Around  the  inside  of  the  paper  part  of  the  fan, 
which  is  at  the  top  ‘of  the  basket,  paste  a 
narrow  piece  of  stiff  paper  to  hold  the  basket 
out.  Make  a  loop  of  ribbon  three-eights  of  a 
yard  long,  the  ends  of  which  are  to  be  fastened 
to  either  side  of  the  basket.  Finish  where  the 
joining  is,  by  a  bow  of  ribbon,  and  two  bows 
to  hide  the  seam  on  the  paper  part  of  the  fan. 


Plush  Sofa  Pillow  with  Water-Lily  Design. 
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The  baskets  are  convenient  to  hang  beside  the  dressing- 
table  as  receptacles  for  scraps,  or  for  holding  articles 
of  usefulness.  M.  E.  Whittemore. 


Plush-Framed  Clock. 

Small  round  gilt  clocks  are  made  into  handsome 
mantle  ornaments  when  set  in  a  plush  panel  and  placed 
on  a  brass  easel. 

A  board  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  with  beveled 
edge,  should  have  an  opening  made  in  the  centre  just 
large  enough  to  admit  the  clock.  A  piece  of  blue  or 
crimson  plush  is  cut  to  fit  the  board,  and  embroidered 
with  arrasene  and  silk  in  some  appropriate  design  ar¬ 
ranged  partially  around  the  opening  or  a  branch  thrown 
carelessly  across;  the  board  is  then  neatly  covered  with 
the  decorated  plush;  the  lining  on  the  back  when  blind 
stitched  on  will  finish  the  edges.  Place  the  clock  in 
the  opening  made  for  it,  and  if  carefully  fitted,  it  will 
need  no  other  fastening. 

At  Mrs.  Farnham’s  art  store  on  Fourteenth  Street,  two 
clocks  were  shown  framed  in  this  way:  one  with  a 
dial  not  more  than  two  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter 
was  set  in  a  crimson  panel,  about  eight  inches  wide  by 
ten  long.  A  spray  with  small  blue  blossoms  worked  in 
ribbon  embroidery  decorated  it.  The  price  was  $6.50. 
The  other,  an  octagon  amber  clock,  between  four  and 
five  inches  in  diameter,  was  placed  in  a  dark-blue  plush 
panel,  upon  which  a  branch  with  pale  pink  Rose-buds 
was  worked.  The  buds  were  formed  of  two  shades  of 
satin  ribbon  folded  in  shape  and  caught  down  with  arra¬ 
sene;  the  stems  and  leaves  of  arrasene  and  silk.  This 
panel  completed  was  valued  at  $14.50,  but  the  clocks  in 
each  case  could  be  purchased  separately,  the  first  named 
for  $1.50,  and  the  amber  one  for  $5.50.  They  keep  good 
time,  and  the  dials  are  large  enough  for  the  figures  to  be 
distinctly  seen  at  quite  a  distance,  so,  that  aside  from 
their  desirability  as  ornaments,  they  are  prized  for  their 
usefulness.  M.  L.  T. 


Painting  on  Velvet. 

In  painting  upon  velvet  the  Art  Amateur  advises 
“  the  use  of  gouache  and  liquid  dye  colors,  diluted  with 
water,  or  dry  colors  in  powder  mixed  with  the  “me¬ 
dium  ”  used  in  gilding  tapestry,  in  preference  to  oil- 
color  in  tubes.  The  latter,  except  where  used  with  rare 
skill,  arrests  the  eye  too  abruptly,  and  by  producing 
crude-looking  excrescences,  prevents  rather  than  in¬ 
creases  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  rich  folds  and  softly- 
blending  color  which  are  the  great  charm  of  these 
materials.  White  or  pale-tinted  velvets  are  best  fitted 
to  receive  hand-painting,  for  upon  these  great  variety 
and  depth  of  color  can  be  reached  without  sacrifice  of 
smooth  surface.  The  process  is  not  difficult:  Stretch 
your  velvet — the  closer  and  shorter  its  pile  the  better — 
tightly  within  a  frame,  allowing  the  painter  access  to 
the  back  as  well  as  to  the  front  surface  whenever  the 
subject  in  hand  is  destined  to  hang  in  folds.  Upon  the 
front  surface  make  a  transfer  of  outline  from  the  design 
to  be  painted,  by  means  of  talc  powder  rubbed  through 
a  pricked  tracing.  It  is  well  to  rub  away,  with  a  piece 
of  pumice  stone  ground  flat,  all  particles  of  the  tracing 
paper  that  have  been  displaced  during  the  process  of 
pricking.  Repeat  the  transfer  of  the  outline  upon  the 
back  of  your  framed  velvet,  with  the  difference  that 


this  time  finely-powdered  charcoal  is  used  in  lieu  of  talc 
powder.  Mark  well  upon  [the  back  all  strong  bits  of 
color,  or  deep  shadows,  taking  care  to  surround  these, 
so  far  as  practicable,  with  complementary  colors.  All 
the  colors  should  be  well-soaked  through  to  the  front, 
without  wetting  the  pile.  Effects  thus  produced  tell 
well  upon  velvets  intended  to  hang  in  folds,  such  as 
dresses  and  portieres.  Commence  coloring  the  front 
side  by  mapping  in,  at  first  faintly,  the  bright  colors 
nearest  to  high  lights;  then  the  shadows,  the  blending 
of  these  separate  colors  being  often  sufficient  to  produce 
middle  tones.  Use  for  this  purpose  flat  hog-hair¬ 
brushes,  pointed  sables  for  outlining,  and  the  flat  round 
scrubbers  used  in  tapestry-painting.  Let  the  brushes  be 
handled  “with”  rather  than  “against  ”  the  pile,  re-en¬ 
forcing  the  tints  from  time  to  time  rather  than  wetting 
the  velvet  hopelessly  by  arriving  too  quickly  at  the 
depth  of  tone  required.  The  “  scrubbers  ”  are  used  with 
a  circular  movement  of  the  hand,  from  the  wrist.  If 
due  care  is  taken  in  applying  the  color,  any  portion  of 
the  pile  unavoidably  flattened  can  be  raised  by  steam¬ 
ing.  Allow  the  natural  tint  of  the  velvet  to  serve  as 
often  as  possible  for  high  lights.  It  is  wise  to  sacrifice 
some  few  effects  of  light  and  brilliancy,  if  by  so  doing 
one  can  retain  to  the  end  the  peculiar  downy,  un¬ 
broken  surface  to  be  desired  in  all  velvet  painting. 
When  points  of  bright  light  or  patches  of  pure  white 
are  absolutely  required,  use  the  following  mixture:  To 
four  parts  of  whiting  add  one  of  gum  arabic  in  powder. 
Grind  and  mix  well,  diluting  with  water.  It  is  better 
to  cover  spaces  to  be  whitened  by  repeated  light  feath¬ 
ery  touches  of  a  brush  held  sideways,  than  to  coat  the 
velvet  at  once  with  a  thick  mass  of  color.  When  dry, 
the  high  lights  modeled  in  white  may  be  tinted  in  dye 
color,  or  water  color,  or  for  greater  speed  and  con¬ 
venience  the  finest  dry  powder  colors  used  in  oil  paint¬ 
ing  may  be  diluted  with  the  “  medium  ”  used  for  gilding 
tapestry,  and  used  in  manner  described  above  for  white. 
These  colors  have  not  the  disadvantage  of  leaving  the 
dark,  greasy-looking  rims  which  too  often  exude  from 
oil  colors  misapplied  to  velvet  painting.  On  dark 
grounds  the  parts  required  light  should  be  prepared 
with  white,  and  when  perfectly  dry  tinted  in  dye 
color.” 


Knitted  Edging. 

Cast  on  twenty-three  stitches. 

First  row.  Knit  across  plain. 

Second  row.  Knit  three  stitches  plain;  put  thread 
forward  and  knit  two  together  or  narrow;  put  thread 
forward  and  knit  two  together,  and  knit  the  rest  plain. 

Third  row.  Knit  the  first  stitch  and  put  the  thread 
forward  and  wind  around  the  needle  three  times;  repeat 
this  for  sixteen  stitches;  knit  the  next  stitch  and  put 
the  thread  forward  and  seam  or  purl  the  next  (which  is 
the  loop).  Knit  the  next  and  purl  the  next,  and  knit  the 
last  three  plain. 

Fourth  row.  Knit  the  first  three  plain,  put  thread 
forward  and  narrow;  put  thread  forward  and  narrow 
again.  Clip  off  and  drop  the  three  loops;  slip  off  stitch 
and  keep  on  the  right  hand  needle;  do  so  till  you  have 
the  sixteen  stitches  on  the  right-hand  needle  (which  are 
like  long  loops);  then  take  them  off  on  to  your  left-hand 
needle;  slip  the  fifth  stitch  over  the  other  four,  and 
knit  it  from  the  back;  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth 
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tlie  same  way.  Then  knit  the  first,  second,  third  and 
fourth  the  same.  Then  do  the  next  eight  in  the  same 
way. 

Fifth  row.  Knit  back  plain,  till  you  come  to  the 
heading,  when  you  purl  the  loops  the  same  as  before. 

Sixth  row.  The  same  as  the  second,  and  repeat  from 
this.  Mrs.  A.  H.  W. 


Directions  for  Mixing  Paints. 

The  following  table  for  combining  simple  colors  to 
produce  leading  shades  and  tints,  is  recommended  for 
the  use  of  amateurs.  The  first-named  color  in  each 
case  is  the  principal  ingredient,  the  others  follow  in  the 
order  of  their  importance.  Thus,  in  mixing  a  limestone 
tint,  white  is  the  principal  ingredient,  and  red  the 
color  of  which  the  least  is  needed.  The  exact  propor¬ 
tions  of  each  color  must  be  determined  by  experiment 
with  a  small  quantity.  It  is  best  to  have  the  principal 
ingredient  thick,  and  add  to  it  the  other  paints  thin. 


SUMMER 


Pretty  hats  to  be  worn  with  white  costumes  are 
made  of  India  mull,  shirred  on  poke-shaped  frames. 
The  shirring  is  made  by  running  in,  on  the  wrong-side, 
fine  cords  not  more  than  an  inch  apart,  and  this  is  used 
to  cover  both  brim  and  crown.  Mull' is  then  arranged 
about  the  crown  in  graceful  loops  and  twists  with 
which  oriental  lace  is  mingled  and  long  full  strings  of 
mull  simply  hemmed,  are  attached  on  each  side,  under¬ 
neath  the  trimming,  and  are  to  be  tied  in  a  loose  knot, 
at  the  throat.  White  Ostrich  tips  or  a  cluster  of  white 
flowers,  are  sometimes  added,  but  the  hats  are  in  better 
taste  when  these  are  omitted.  Delicate  shades  of  blue 
and  pink  are  also  used  for  the  hat  material,  but  are  not 
as  popular  as  the  pure  white. 

Dresses  of  Oriental  net  and  also  of  ecru  Irish  point, 
are  novelties  this  season.  They  are  trimmed  with  their 
corresponding  laces,  and  as  the  material  itself  is  so  full 
of  ornamentation  the  costumes  are  very  simply  made,  a 
few  rows  of  the  gathered  edging  about  the  bottom  of 
the  skirt,  and  above  these,  graceful  drapery  is  arranged 
with  long  loops  of  satin-ribbon  falling  on  the  left  side. 
The  waist  is  a  close-fitting  basque,  pointed  back  and 
front,  made  over  a  white  lining,  and  the  draperies  are 
attached  to  it  in  the  back. 

Oriental  lace  is  much  used  for  trimming  nun’s- veil¬ 
ing  and  albatross  cloth  and  is  not  confined  to  those  of 
white,  but  used  as  well  on  pale  pink  and  blue.  A  dress 
of  the  latter  color  was  rendered  very  attractive  by  the 
taseful  arrangement  of  its  trimmings.  A  knife  plait¬ 
ing  eight  inches  deep  was  first  put  around  the  bottom 
of  the  skirt.  Above  this  a  double  box-plaiting,  sixteen 


To  produce  Buff—  Mix  white,  yellow-ochre  and  red. 
Chestnut— Red,  black  and  yellow.  Chocolate— Raw 
umber,  red  and  black.  Claret— Red,  umber  and  black. 
Copper— Red,  yellow  and  black.  Done— White,  Ver¬ 
million,  blue  and  yellow.  Drab— White,  yellow-ochre, 
red  and  black.  Fawn— White,  yellow  and  red.  Flesh 
— White,  yellow-ochre  andvermillion.  Freestone — Eed, 
black,  yellow-ochre  and  white.  French  Gray— White, 
Prussian-blue  and  lake.  Dray— White-lead  and  black. 
Gold — White,  stone-ochre  and  red.  Green  Bronze —  • 
Chrome-green,  black  and  yellow.  Green-Pea — White 
and  chrome-green.  Lemon — White  and  chrome-yellow. 
Limestone — White,  yellow-ochre,  black  and  red.  Olive 
— Yellow,  blue,  black  and  white.  Orange — Yellow  and 
red.  Peach— White  and  vermillion.  Pearl — White, 
black  and  blue.  Pink — White,  vermillion  and  lake. 
Purple — Violet,  with  more  red  and  white.  Rose — White 
and  madder-lake.  Sandstone — White,  yellow-ochre, 
black  and  red.  Snuff — Yellow'  and  Vandyke-brown. 
Violet — Red,  blue  and  white. 


FASHIONS. 


inches  deep  of  the  goods,  which  was  first  cut  on  the  bot¬ 
tom  in  shallow  points  and  edged  with  Oriental  lace 
three  inches  deep.  The  double  box-plaits  were  so  laid 
that  the  point  came  in  the  space  between  them,  and  the 
base  of  the  points  met  six  inches  above,  in  the  middle 
of  the  plait,  so  that  the  lace  hung  in  graceful  folds  on 
each  plait  and  formed  a  very  pretty  trimming.  This 
plaiting  went  entirely  around  the  skirt,  and  another  of 
nearly  the  same  depth  made  in  "the  same  way,  headed 
it  across  the  front  breadths,  and  above  this  was  a  full 
drapery  of  the  veiling  front  and  back.  The  basque 
was  postillion  shaped  and  the  two  box-plaits  in  the 
back  finished  with  lace  similar  to  the  skirt  trim¬ 
ming. 

Shoulder  capes  of  white  lace  are  shown  for  dressy  oc¬ 
casions;  a  yoke-shaped  piece  is  cut  from  figured  lace; 
the  portion  which  covers  the  upper  part  of  the  arm,  is 
formed  of  gathered  lace  sewed  on  foundation  and  this 
is  fulled  on  the  top  to  give  the  high-shouldered  effect. 
Similar  lace  borders  the  whole  cape  which,  however,  is 
no  larger  than  a  deep  yoke,  and  must  consist  of  hand¬ 
some  material. 

Fine  Oriental  net  is  prettily  arranged  in  a  plastron  by 
gathering  one  end  of  a  strip  fifteen  inches  wide  and 
three-quarters  of  a  yard  long,  and  fastening  it  at  the 
throat;  let  it  spread  out  below  in  graceful  folds,  con¬ 
fining  it  again  at  the  waist-line  with  a  bow  of  narrow 
ribbon;  the  lower  end  is  then  gathered  closely  and 
tucked  underneath  so  that  it  is  covered  with  the  ful¬ 
ness.  Pleated-lace  in  neck  and  sleeves  should  be  worn 
with  this. 


HOUSEKEEPING. 


Table-furnishing,  Etc.  good  in  regard  to  styles  of  dishes.  The  old  blue^figured 

It  is  said  that  “most  fashions  come  round  again  in  a  ware  of  our  grandmothers’  and  great-grandmothers’  is 
certain  number  of  years,”  and  we  find  the  saying  holds  quite  as  fashionable  now  as  then,  subject  of  course  to 
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changes  in  shapes.  In  an  obscure  village  where  sum¬ 
mer  boarders  were  taken,  and  no  one  gave  the  town 
credit  for  keeping  up  with  the  times  in  any  respect, 
so  that  everything  the  old  housekeepers  possessed 
was  supposed  to  date  back  to  some  remote  period, 
an  old  lady,  telling  us  of  some  experiences,  remarked: 
“It  was  so  strange  that  the  rich  city  ladies  were 
so  crazy  for  her  blue  dishes,  that  every  summer  they 
offered  her  twice  what  she  paid  for  them,  and  she  just 
had  to  go  to  the  store  and  buy  more,  and  the  next 
summer  somebody  >vould  want  them  too,  so  slip  was 
always  buying  new  dishes.” 

With  the  revival  of  colored  dishes  \come  some  new 
designs  and  colors  that  are  very  pretty.  The  colors  are 
mostly  blues,  browns,  and  a  shade  of  gray  approaching 
lavender.  Some  are  merely  bordered  an  inch  deep, 
others  are  completely  covered  with  decorations  and 
there  are  some  designs  so  perfect  that  you  might 
imagine  a  delicate  sprig  of  wild  flowers  or  grasses  had 
just  dropped  upon  the  plates,  not  the  bright  gorgeous 
flowers  that  were  in  style  years  ago,  but  soft  tints  with 
the  faintest  suggestion  of  pink  in  the  blossoms,  or 
touched  here  and  there  with  a  bit  of  gilding;  these  are 
called  illuminated  designs.  Bands  of  gilt  on  the  edges 
are  seen  with  some  of  the  prettiest  designs.  Porcelain 
is  as  much  used  as  china,  and  possesses  the  merit  of 
enduring  hard  usage  better  than  china.  There  seems 
to  be  a  diversity  of  opinion  regarding  the  quality  of 
English  and  American  ware,  some  dealers  claiming  the 
superiority  of  one,  and  some  the  other.  There  is  cer¬ 
tainly  an  advantage  in  selecting  a  “stock-pattern,”  if 
one  does  not  desire  a  full  set,  aud  even  then  it  is  very 
convenient  to  be  able  to  replace  a  broken  dish,  for 
dealers  assure  us  that  even  covers  can  be  duplicated. 
We  shall  attempt  no  description  of  the  exquisite  hand- 
painted  china;  to  be  appreciated  it  must  be  seen,  and 
those  who  have  the  means  to  indulge  themselves  in 
such  luxuries  have  also  the  time  and  means  to  go  about 
and  inform  themselves  in  regard  to  it.  Those  already 
mentioned  are  such  as  can  be  bought  in  full  sets  of 
about  128  pieces  for  almost  any  price  between  $35  and 
$125.  As  regards  shapes,  low  square  styles  are  the  first 
choice  for  vegetable-dishes;  plates  are  even  seen  square 
with  the  corners  cut  off  or  turned  up,  but  such  fashions 
are  not  lasting,  and  the  comers  present  too  great  a  risk 
at  the  hands  of  careless  servants.  A  full  set  of  medium- 
priced  china  or  porcelain  consists  of  six  dozen  plates, 
i.  e.,  one  dozen  each  of  breakfast,  dinner,  soup  and  tea- 
plates,  sauce-plates  and  little  butter-plates,  two  large  and 
two  small  covered  vegetable-dishes;  two  without  covers, 
five  platters,  gravy  and  sauce-boats,  two  fruit-dishes, 
with  standards;  one  dozen  medium-sized  cups  to  be 
used  for  either  tea  or  coffee,  and  the  dainty  little  after- 
dinner  cups,  that  are  so  much  used  at  present.  There  is 
also  a  salad-bowl,  soup-turreen  and  butter-dish.  Glass 
is  much  used  at  present,  and  there  are  very  good 
imitations  of  the  fine-cut  glass  at  exceedingly  low 
prices. 

It  is  not  in  good  taste  to  use  two  kinds  of  colored 
dishes  at  once,  but  the  dishes  for  separate  courses  can 
be  different,  especially  the  dessert-dishes.  If  one  has 
white  china  a  few  odd  pieces  of  colored-china  brighten 
the  table  wonderfully,  but  glass  and  silver  are  more 
appropriate  with  decorated  ware.  Flowers  are  arranged 
in  low  dishes  for  the  table.  Castors  are  quite  out  of  use. 
There  are  beautiful  little  cut-glass  vinegar  jugs,  and 


majolica  and  glass-pepper  boxes  that  make  quite  as  fine 
a  display  as  the  discarded  castor  did. 

Corn-Meal  Muffins. 

One  cup  of  corn-meal,  one  cup  of  wheat  flour,  tw© 
tablespoons  of  sugar,  two  heaping  teaspoons  of  baking- 
powder,  one-half  teaspoon  of  salt,  one  egg .  and  a  cup 
and  a  quarter  of  sweet  milk.  Mix  the  dry  ingredients 
thoroughly  in  a  sieve  and  then  sift.  Have  your  oven 
hot  and  your  gem  pans  buttered  before  you  begin,  for 
it  takes  but  a  few  minutes  to  prepare  the  muffins.  Beat 
the  egg,  add  it  to  the  milk  and  stir  quickly  into  the  in¬ 
gredients  already  mixed,  and  beat  for  a  minute.  Then 
dip  out  in  the  pans.  This  recipe  is  sufficient  for  one 
dozen  muffins,  and  they  will  require  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty  minutes  to  bake. 

Raised  Biscuits,  Rolls  and  Muffins. 

Two  quarts  sifted  flour,  two  tablespoons  of  butter, 
two  teaspoons  of  sugar,  one  scant  teaspoon  of  salt,  one 
pint  of  sweet  milk,  one-half  cup  of  home-made  yeast 
or  a  half  cake  of  compressed  yeast  dissolved  in  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  cup  of  tepid  water.  Mix  the  flour,  sugar  and 
salt,  and  rub  the  butter  through  it.  Scald  the  milk  and 
when  partially  cool  add  the  yeast.  Make  a  hole  in  the 
flour  and  pour  the  milk  into  it,  stirring  enough  of  the  flour 
in  to  make  a  thin  batter.  Then  cover  and  set  in  a  warm 
place.  It  should  be  light  in  two  hours,  and  the  rest  of 
the  flour  can  then  be  kneaded  in,  without  taking  it  from 
the  bowl.  Set  it  again  in  a  warm  place  giving  it  about 
the  same  length  of  time  to  rise  as  before.  When  it  is 
thoroughly  light  take  it  out  on  the  moulding  board  and 
mould.  Flatten  the  lump  with  a  rolling-pin  until  it  is 
the  desired  thickness,  and  then  cut  out.  It  will  make 
forty  biscuits  cut  with  a  quarter-pound  baking  powder 
can,  if  small  ones  are  desired.  It  will  take  about  half 
an  hour  for  them  to  rise.  They  should  be  very  light 
and  be  baked  twenty  minutes  in  a  hot  oven. 

If  rolls  are  desired  for  breakfast  they  must  be  made 
the  night  before,  kneading  them  up  stiff,  at  once, 
without  allowing  the  thin  sponge  to  rise.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  they  can  be  moulded  and  cut  with  a  large  biscuit 
cutter,  buttered  lightly  over  the  top  and  folded  together 
after  the  manner  of  rolls.  They  must  be  thoroughly 
light  before  they  are  put  in  the  oven  to  bake.  Two 
dozen  muffins  can  be  made  by  taking  half  the  ingredi¬ 
ents  for  rolls  with  the  addition  of  two  eggs  and  the 
same  amount  of  milk  as  the'  rolls.  Scald  a  pint 
of  milk;  when  partially  cool  add  two  well-beaten  eggs, 
a  teaspoon  of  sugar,  a  half  teaspoon  of  salt,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  cup  of  yeast  or  a  quarter  of  a  cake  of  com¬ 
pressed  yeast  dissolved  in  two  tablespoons  of  water. 
Stir  this  in  a  quart  of  flour,  then  add  one  tablespoon  of 
melted  butter,  and  beat  thoroughly.  The  bowl  must 
be  covered  and  kept  warm.  In  the  morning  pour  the 
batter  in  the  muffin-pans,  and  let  them  stand  for  an 
hour  to  rise  again.  Then  bake  in  a  hot  oven  half  an 
hour.  Mrs.  C.  G.  Herbert. 


Gare  of  the  Home. 

A  friend  who  has  several  small  and  careless  children 
who  continually  scatter  articles  about  her  sitting-room, 
keeps  her  house  in  order  by  “  picking  up  all  the  time.” 
After  several  days  spent  in  her  home  we  saw  that  she 
realiy  did  this,  but  so  deftly  aud  easily  that  we  did  not 
at  first  observe  it.  The  table-cover  was  straightened  as 
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she  passed  it  for  her  thimble,  the  baby’s  toys  were  put 
in  order  as  she  stooped  to  pat  him,  and  the  disarranged 
ornaments  of  the  mantel  found  their  proper  place  by  a 
move  or  two  of  her  hand.  This  constant  care  is  the 
foundation  of  good  housekeeping.  George  Eliot,  whose 
views  on  some  points  were  a  good  deal  unsettled,  yet 
struck  a  vein  of  good  sense  when  she  said,  “  It  is  better 


to  know  how  to  make  home  happy  to  your  husband 
than  to  read  Greek  to  him  ;  and  even  music  and  sing¬ 
ing,  though  very  attractive  to  family  visitors,  cease  to 
be  a  substitute  for  the  commoner  virtues  after  a  time. 
Good  cookery  is  a  most  valuable  accomplishment  in  a 
wife’s  education  after  the  first  delusion  of  the  honey¬ 
moon  is  over.” 


CURRENT  NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


The  late  financial  disturbance  in  Wall  Street  and  the 
adjoining  gambling  districts,  had  a  disastrous  effect  on 
the  cut-flower  trade  in  this  city.  Prices  were  scarcely 
known,  from  the  fact  that  for  several  days  there  were 
absolutely  no  sale  for  choice  flowers — such  as  the  Wall 
Street  professionals  are  in  the  habit  of  buying.  The 
best  Paul  Neyrons,  and  other  equally  good  Roses,  were 
consigned  to  the  rubbish  heap.  One  wholesale  dealer 
conceived  a  noble  idea,  and  put  it  into  practice,  viz.,  to 
send  a  few  thousand  of  the  best  Roses  to  Bellevue  Hos¬ 
pital,  where,  it  is  needless  to  say,  they  were  as  minis¬ 
tering  angels.  Why  the  gamblers  should  be  the  florists’ 
best  customers  we  never  could  understand.  But  the 
beautiful  and  good,  the  evil  and  the  false,  are  always 
strangely  blended  in  this  world  of  ours. 

* 

*  * 

The  New  York  Horticultural  Society  passed  the  usual 
June  exhibition  of  Strawberries  and  Roses,  much  to  the 
regret  of  many  exhibitors,  who  have  for  the  past  year 
been  making  preparations  for  an  unusually  fine  exhibit, 
and  to  the  thousands  of  visitors  who  look  forward  to 
this  exhibition  as  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  feasts  of 
the  year.  As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  there 
was  no  good  reason  for  this  move  ;  the  want  of  money 
to  pay  the  premiums  was  made  an  excuse  ;  but  that, 
in  reality,  was  a  slim  one,  as  a  number  of  the  members 
stood  ready  to  contribute  the  amount  necessary  for  that 
purpose.  The  true  facts  of  the  case  are,  the  head  of 
the  Society  has  no  heart  in  its  genuine  prosperity,  and 
those  next  in  authority,  in  name,  but  in  reality  the 
managers  of  the  society,  have  not  sufficient  courage  to 
pilot  the  ship  against  adverse  winds.  This  course  of 
management  may  possibly  be  the  best  for  a  Horticultu¬ 
ral  Society,  but  we  think  it  would  be  the  ruination  of 
any  other  business  enterprise,  and  we  fear  the  commu¬ 
nity  at  large  will  regard  this  as  any  other  corporation 
that  passes  a  dividend,  as  in  a  weak,  if  not  in  a 
bankrupt,  condition. 

* 

*  * 

The  value  of  Pansies  as  bedding  plants  is  fully  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  Public  Gardens  at  Boston,  where  they  are 
planted  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  effective.  We  have 
never  before  seen  as  many  and  in  greater  variety. 
They  are  planted  In  beds  about  4x20  feet  and,  mostly, 
with  but  one  variety  in  each  bed.  Wherever  this  rule 
was  departed  from,  the  result  was,  in  a  measure,  a 
failure.  A  bed  of  mixed  Pansies  is  always  a  pleasing 
sight,  but  a  bed  of  seifs,  say  white,  yellow,  or  lavender, 
with  an  occasional  plant  of  purple  intermixed,  is  spoiled 
by  the  contrast.  This  was  the  case  in  the  Boston  gar¬ 
dens,  and  it  made  us  feel  like  offering  our  services  to 
help  weed  out  the  intruders.  As  a  whole,  the  display 
was  remarkably  fine;  in  some  of  the  beds  were  the  best 


flowers  we  have  ever  seen  in  the  open  border,  although 
as  a  whole  the  flowers  were  not  as  fine  as  we  often  see, 
in  collections  in  the  New  York  markets. 

* 

*  *• 

The  following  method  of  storing  Dahlias  during  the 
winter  is  so  novel,  at  the  same  time  so  sensible,  we 
quote  it,  and  shall  the  coming  season  store  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  our  tubers  in  this  way: 

“  Dahlias  are  very  often  stored  in  inconvenient  places, 
and  not  always  without  some  risk.  Especially  is  this 
the  case  when  they  are  stored  in  dry-rooms  and  cellars, 

.  for  when  the  time  comes  to  bring  them  out  again  they 
are  frequently  found  shrivelled  up  so  much  as  to  be  com¬ 
paratively  worthless.  Of  late  years  I  have  adopted  a 
very  different  plan,  for  it  one  day  struck  me  that  as 
they  sometimes  lived  through  a  mild  winter  in  the  open 
ground  they  might  do  so  with  some  protection  through 
a  severe  one.  Now,  as  the  tubers  are  taken  up,  I  place 
them  at  once  in  a  pit,  the  same  as  we  would  potatoes.. 
But,  instead  of  the  bottom  of  the  pit  for  potatoes  being 
on  a  level  with  the  surrounding  surface,  I  dig  out  a 
place  about  nine  inches  deep,  sufficiently  large  to  hold 
all  my  stock  one  layer  thick.  I  place  a  layer  of  dry 
straw  in  the  bottom,  and  another  layer  on  the  top  of 
the  roots.  On  this  I  place  all  the  earth  that  came  out 
of  the  trench,  adding  more  to  it,  so  as  to  form  a  little 
mound  over  them  to  assist  in  carrying  away  some  of  the 
rain.  In  this  way  I  find  they  will  keep  sound  and 
plump  through  the  severest  winter,  and  instead  of  hav¬ 
ing — as  I  used  to  do  when  stored  away  in  a  cellar — the 
tubers  much  dried  and  half  of  them  dead,  they  come 
out  in  the  month  of  March  as  fresh  and  plump  as  they 
were  when  lifted  in  the  autumn. 

* 

■x-  * 

The  marked  attention  paid  foreigners  is  sometimes 
quite  surprising,  when  we  take  into  consideration  their 
importance  at  home.  This  is  no  less  remarkable  with 
the  family  of  plants  than  with  the  family  of  man. 
Familiarity  with  both  makes  them  common  ;  it  causes 
us  to  overlook  their  virtues,  and  magnify  their  faults.. 
In  fact,  there  is  but  very  little  that  we  can  appreciate 
until  it  is  taken  from  us.  Our  attention  was  called  to 
this  fact  in  reading  the  following  notice  in  an  English 
magazine,  of  the  Callecarpa  Purpurea,  a  very  beautiful 
shrub,  but  so  common  here  as  to  be  generally  considered 
a  native,  and  often  confounded  with  our  native  species, 
C.  Americana.  It  is  here  perfectly  hardy,  and  is, 
withal  entitled  to  more  attention  than  it  receives  : 

“The  attractiveness  of  the  bright  purplish-blueber¬ 
ries  of  this  shrub  is  generally  acknowledged,  and  no 
reference  need  be  made  to  the  fact.  But  it  is  not  so 
well  known,  as  it  should  be,  that  the  berries  retain  their 
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bright  and  pleasing  appearance  for  a  long  time  after 
the  branches  have  been  cut.  I  have  had  them  in  as 
good  a  condition  two  months  after  their  removal  as  when 
they  were  upon  the  plant,  although  during  that  time 
they  have  been  employed  in  various  decorations.  The 
long  slender  shoots  are  placed  in  small  earthenware  jars 
filled  with  water,  and  fitted  with  corks  to  hold  the 
shoots  steady,  three  of  the  sprays  being  as  a  rule  placed 
in  each.  When  so  arranged  they  can  be  employed  to 
great  advantage  in  the  decoration  of  in-door  apartments, 
and  when  not  required  in -doors  they  can  be  placed  on 
the  conservatory  stage  with  other  objects.  Care  must, 
of  course,  be  taken  to  place  them  where  the  portion  of 
the  stems  bearing  the  berries  will  be  seen  above  the 
other  plants,  and  the  receptacles  hidden  from  view. 
By  cutting  the  berry-bearing  shoots  in  the  autumn  the 
fullest  advantage  can  be  taken  of  the  decorative  value 
of  the  berries  without  removing  the  plants  from  the 
stove.  Moreover  an  earlier  growth  can  be  obtained 
than  when  the  pruning  is  deferred  until  late  in  the 

spring.”  * 

•* 

*  * 

A  new  feature  in  bedding-plants  may  be  seen  in  the 
geometrical  beds  m  the  Boston  Public  Gardens,  where 
one  of  our  native  yxalis  is  much  used  to  fill  in  between 
the  borders  of  echeveria ;  its  very  dark  foliage,  and  low, 
compact  habit  of  growth  render  it  particularly  well 
adapted  to  the  purpose,  forming  a  very  pleasing 
contrast. 

•X* 

*  * 

The  following  useful  information  in  regard  to  the 
Oleander  will,  we  trust,  be  duly  appreciated  by  many 
of  our  readers : 

‘“I  was  very  much  interested  by  the  remarks  con¬ 
tained  in  the  extract  from  the  letter  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Bur- 
bidge,  Curator  of  the  Trinity  College  Botanic  Gardens, 
Dublin,  sent  to  your  correspondent  ‘  W.  J.  M.,’  on  the 
culture  of  this  beautiful  plant  in  Paris.  I  also  have 
often  wondered  why  our  nurserymen  do  not  send  out 
flowering-plants  in  small  pots,  as  are  seen  in  Paris,  for  I 
find  the  culture  very  easy.  I  always  grow  them  in  this 


way,  and  am  able  to  raise  flowering-plants  from  nine 
inches  to  one  foot  high  even  in  three-inch  pots.  The 
stock  plants  are  allowed  to  grow  in  the  open  air  during 
the  summer  months  and  ripen  the  wood  on  which  the 
flower  buds  are  formed.  At  the  approach  of  cold 
weather  they  are  brought  into  a  vinery.  In  March, 
when  the  blossom  buds  are  formed  and  beginning  to 
swell,  cuttings  about  six  inches  long  are  taken  and  in¬ 
serted  in  bottles  of  water,  which  are  plunged  into  cocoa- 
nut  fibre  in  a  stove  having  a  bottom  heat  of  eighty  to 
eighty-five  degrees.  These  cuttings  produce  roots  very 
rapidly,  and  when  these  are  about  one  inch  long  the 
cuttings  are  removed  from  the  water  and  planted  in 
the  fibre.  In  about  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  they  can  be 
lifted,  and  the  plants,  with  the  mass  of  roots  and  fibre 
adhering  to. them,  placed  in  three  or  five-inch  pots  and 
again  plunged  into  the  fibre.  If  treated  in  this  way  the 
plants  do  not  receive  the  slightest  check  from  the  time 
they  leave  the  parent  plant  until  they  bloom,  and  when 
the  roots  fill  the  pots  the  blooms  are  fully  expanded, 
and  the  plants  can  then  be  removed  from  the  hotbed^ 
In  this  way  I  have  succeeded  in  flowering  them  in  six* 
to  eight  weeks. 

* 

*  * 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
advertisement  in  another  column  of  the  auction  sale  of 
rare  greenhouse  plants.  Mr.  Such’s  reputation  as  an 
Orchid  grower  is  well  known,  and  his  collection 
embraces  all  that  is  desirable  for  the  most  extensive 
establishment.  As  the  sale  is  positive,  there  will  be  an 
opportunity  to  get  choice  specimens  on  the  most  favor¬ 
able  terms. 

* 

*  * 

We  notice  with  pleasure  the  return  to  journalism,  as 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  of 
Joseph  Harris,  Esq.,  who  for  many  years  was  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Genesee  Farmer.  The  ripe  experi¬ 
ence  of  Mr.  Harris  cannot  but  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
readers  of  the  Agriculturist,  many  of  whom  are  fa¬ 
miliar  with  his  writings.  While  Mr.  Harris  is  a  practi¬ 
cal  farmer,  he  is  no  less  an  interesting  writer.  ■ 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Eucharis  Amazonica. — L.  Murray — The  Eucharis 
Amazonicawill  not  succeed  as  a  window-plant,  although 
it  is  a  plant  by  no  means  difficult  to  manage.  It  is, 
moreover,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  plants  for  the 
greenhouse  under  cultivation;  and  for  whatever  pur¬ 
pose  white  flowers  are  wanted,  there  are  none  that  equal 
these,  as  they  combine  all  the  properties  that  constitute 
the  perfect  flower.  The  plant  is  found  growing  on  the 
margins  of  a  river  in  tropical  South  America;  conse¬ 
quently  moisture  and  heat  are  essential  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  its  flowers.  It  was  formerly  considered  a  diffi¬ 
cult  subject  to  manage,  but  the  ease  with  which  it  is 
now  grown,  and  the  fact  that  a  few  large  specimens 
will  furnish  flowers  nearly  the  whole  year,  gives  it  a 
prominent  place  among  all  collections  of  rare  plants. 

The  plants  may  be  potted  at  any  time  of  the  year, 
taking  care  not  to  damage  the  bulbs  or  roots.  The  soil 
should  be  composed  of  loam,  leaf-mold,  sand,  and  well- 
rotted  manure  in  equal  proportions,  and  the  pots  should 


be  provided  with  liberal  drainage.  When  in  an  active 
growing  state,  they  should  be  liberally  watered,  and 
given  liquid  manure  twice  a  week,  and  syringed  twice 
each  day.  The  temperature  of  the  house  during  the 
winter,  should  not  fall  below  70°,  and  the  plants  should 
have  a  good  share  of  sunshine.  If  wanted  to  flower 
during  the  winter  months,  water  should  be  used  spar¬ 
ingly  from  August  to  October.  The  bulbs  should  be 
disturbed  as  little  as  possible,  repotting  when  necessary, 
without  division.  Side-shoots  may  be  taken  off  at  any 
time  and  potted  in  small  pots,  and  if  well-managed, 
they  will  flower  in  a  year.  The  green-fly  and  thrip  are 
apt  to  trouble  them,  and  in  order  to  destroy  these  ene¬ 
mies,  smoke  the  house  every  alternate  day  for  a  week. 
There  are  several  species  of  this  plant  under  cultivation, 
all  of  which  require  the  same  general  treatment. 


Andromeda  Speciosa. — Mrs.  T.  Weitmeyer — We  do 
not  know  that  any  of  our  nurserymen  have  this  plant  in 
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their  collections  ready  for  sale,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  Little  Gem  Moss-Rose;  the  latter,  however, 
may  be  obtained  from  any  of  our  leading  rose-growers. 
Whenever  we  find  a  beautiful  object  we  endeavor  to 
illustrate  it,  without  the  slightest  thought  as  to  where 
it  may  be  found — knowing  full  well  if  it  is  valuable  its 
introduction  is  merely  a  question  of  time. 


Cereus. — Mrs.  Win.  Merothorpe — We  think  you  must 
be  mistaken  in  regard  to  the  specific  name  of  your 
plant,  as  we  have  never  before  seen  it.  The  treatment 
of  the  species  is  the  same,  however.  Give  them  plenty 
of  water  when  growing,  and  but  little  when  at  rest. 
Do  not  cut  the  offsets  unless  wanted  for  propagation. 

Begonia  Rex. — Same — The  requirements  of  this  class 
of  plants  are  heat,  moisture  and  shade.  Fine  plants  can 
seldom  be  grown  in  the  house  unless  in  a  fernery.  They 
will  require  partial  rest,  the  time  for  which  they  will 
plainly  indicate  by  the  partial  drying  up  of  their  leaves 
soon  after  flowering.  If  the  old  stem  has  dropped  its 
leaves,  cut  back  when  new  growth  commences. 


Mildew  on  Roses. — Miss  E.  H.  P. — Mildew  is  a  dan¬ 
gerous  foe.  When  it  appears,  at  once  pick  off  the  leaves 
most  affected,  and  cover  the  rest  with  flower  of  sulphur 
when  the  bushes  are  wet  with  dew  or  rain.  Repeat  the 
operation  after  every  shower.  In  many  instances  this 
has  effected  a  cure,  in  others  it  has  failed  to  produce 
any  good  effect.  Soot  is  also  strongly  recommended 
for  this  disease.  A  distinguished  rose-grower  in  En¬ 
gland  says  he  “  tried  sulphur  without  success,  and  at 
last  in  desperation  smothered  them  with  soot,  in  the 
dew  of  the  morning.  This  rested  on  them  for  four 
or  five  days,  and  was  then  washed  off.  The  effect  was 
marvelous  ;  the  mildew  disappeared  ;  the  leaves  turned 
to  a  dark  green ;  the  buds  opened  freely ;  and  the 
flowers  were  brilliant.” 


Flora. — One  of  our  subscribers  desires  us  to  tell  her 
all  we  know  about  the  following  plants,  their  history, 
habits,  methods  of  culture,  &c.,  &c.  This  we  can  hardly 
afford  to  do,  as  it  would  leave  but  little  room  in  the 
next  few  numbers  of  the  Cabinet  for  other  informa¬ 
tion  that  is  of  equal  importance  to  many  of  our  read¬ 
ers.  But,  as  our  correspondent’s  questions  are  such  as 
are  of  general  interest,  we  will  be  as  explicit  as  possi¬ 
ble. 

ist.  Gardenia  Radicans. — The  several  species  of  the 
Gardenia,  popularly  known  as  Cape  Jessamine,  are 
general  favorites  in  the  greenhouse,  and  with  proper 
treatment  can  be  made  useful  as  bedding  plants.  They 
are  plants  that  have  long  been  in  cultivation,  having 
been  first  introduced  from  China  in  1754.  With  one  or 
two  exceptions  they  are  all  evergreen  shrubs,  mostly 
possessing  a  dense  compact  habit  of  growth.  They  are 
easily  grown  and  are  remarkably  free  bloomers,  but 
there  is  one  point  in  their  cultivation  that  must  not  be 
overlooked,  viz.,  that  where  they  are  required  to  be 
grown  in  anything  approaching  a  condition  that  will 
fully  exemplify  their  flowering  capabilities,  they  must 
be  kept  free  from  the  attacks  of  insects  of  the  worst 
description,  such  as  mealy-bug,  with  which  pest  they 
are  great  favorites;  the  natural  habit  of  the  plants  par¬ 
ticularly  further  the  increase  of  this  insect,  which,  if 
once  it  obtain  a  footing,  will  give  an  unlimited  amount 


of  trouble  unless  completely  eradicated.  The  plants 
are  readily  propagated  by  cuttings  from  half-ripened 
shoots,  taken  off  in  March,  and  given  a  good  strong 
heat.  They  should  be  potted  in  a  strong,  rich  loam,  and 
during  fall  and  early  winter  kept  in  a  cool  house, 
and  given  but  little  water.  About  the  first  of  February 
give  them  plenty  of  heat,  light  and  moisture,  and  they 
will  quickly  develop  their  buds  which  were  formed  the 
previous  summer.  Our  best  plan  has  been  to  grow 
them  in  the  garden  during  summer,  and  pot  them  be¬ 
fore  there  is  danger  of  frost.  If  required,  they  can  be 
kept  dormant  until  it  is  time  to  plant  them  out  in  the 
spring,  then  they  will  flower  freely  during  the  early 
summer.  For  this  purpose  a  partially-sha'ded  situation 
is  preferable. 

2d.  Rhynchospermum  Jasminoides. — The  profuse 
flowering  habit  of  this  plant,  its  handsome  foliage,  and 
pretty  white  flowers  of  the  most  delicious  fragrance, 
combine  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  desirable  green¬ 
house  climbers.  Another  point  in  its  favor  is  the  ease 
with  which  it  can  be  grown  as  a  pot-plant,  and  trained 
into  any  desired  form.  It  is  one  of  the  few  plants  from 
which  we  may  cut  largely,  without  injury  to  the  plant, 
and  the  flowers  have  a  chaste  and  beautiful  effect 
wherever  cut-flowers  are  used.  It  is  best  grown  in  pots, 
in  a  rich  turfy  loam,  with  a  liberal  mixture  of  coarse, 
crushed  bone,  then  the  plant  will  not  often  require 
shifting.  After  flowering,  say  in  May,  stimulate  growth 
of  new  wood  by  liquid  manure,  and  train  the  young 
growth  in  any  desired  shape.  During  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember  give  them  all  the  heat  possible,  in  order  to 
thoroughly  ripen  the  wood,  as  on  this  condition  the 
production  of  fine  heads  of  flowers  depends.  When  the 
plants  are  well  ripened,  they  can  be  forced  successfully 
into  bloom  all  through  the  winter  season.  It  will  do 
well  as  a  house-plant,  provided  it  has  a  warm  and  sunny 
situation.  One  great  advantage  this  plant  possesses  is 
that  when  once  it  has  grown  to  a  useful  size,  it  may  be 
kept  for  some  years  in  that  state  by  pruning  it  freely 
after  it  has  flowered,  aud  the  older  the  plants  are  the 
more  freely  do  they  produce  flowers.  After  they  have 
made  this  growth,  and  the  plants  are  at  rest,  they  may 
be  kept  in  almost  any  situation,  light  or  dark,  without 
injury,  until  they  are  brought  forward  for  flowering. 

3d.  Clerodendron  Balfouri. — It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
a  more  beautiful  object  than  this  plant  when  well  cul¬ 
tivated.  It  is  propagated  by  cuttings  taken  off  any 
time  during  summer,  or  in  winter,  if  given  bottom  heat. 
After  the  cuttings  are  rooted,  they  should  be  kept  in 
small  pots  in  any  convenient  place  in  the  greenhouse. 
About  the  first  of  February  re-pot  them,  giving  them  a 
liberal  shift.  The  soil  should  be  a  rich,  light  loam.  To 
flower  freely  they  require  frequent  shiftings  from 
smaller  into  larger  pots.  With  this  treatment  they  can 
be  made  to  bloom  continously  during  the  entire  season. 
Old  plants  can  be  grown  on  with  occasional  shiftings, 
and  make  splendid  plants  for  garden  decoration  during 
summer.  This  must,  however,  have  a  shaded  situation. 
When  flowering,  water  freely,  in  order  that  they  may 
make  a  good  growth;  after  which  they  should  have 
partial  sun  to  ripen  the  wood.  If  not  wanted  for  winter 
flowering,  remove  the  plants  in  the  fall  to  a  light  cellar, 
free  from  frost,  giving  them  through  the  winter  just 
water  enough  to  sustain  life.  In  the  spring,  when  all 
danger  from  frost  is  over,  remove  the  plants  to  any  de¬ 
sired  position  in  the  garden,  for  another  season  of  bloom. 
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Have  you  been  to  the  White  Mountains  ?  The  pop¬ 
ular  route  now  is  via  steamers  “ Rhode  Island”  or 
“  Massachusetts”  of  the  Providence  Line,  that  leaves 
from  Pier  £9,  N.  R.,  daily  (except  Sundays)  at  5  p.m., 
Tourists  can  enjoy  a  delightful  sail  on  Long  Island 
Sound  and  Narragansett  Bay,  arriving  at  Providence 
6  a.m.  The  White  Mountain  train,  with  parlor  cars, 
leaves  steamers’  wharf  (passengers  have  ample  time 
for  breakfast  on  steamer  and  dinner  at  Plymouth) 
and  runs  through  to  Fabyans  without  change,  arrives 
early  in  afternoon. 

Send  to  F.  W.  Popple,  General  Passenger  Agent, 
177  West  Street,  N.  Y.,  for  summer  excursion  book. 


The  line  of  the  new  yoke,  susque- 

hanna  Railroad  runs  from  Jersey  City  (Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Station)  to  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  and  by  its  new 
line  reaches  that  most  delightful  mountain  resort, 
Delaware  Water  Gap,  as  well  as  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 
The  whole  line  of  road  passes  through  a  section  of 
country,  affording  most  delightful  views,  both  moun¬ 
tains  and  \  alleys,  at  some  point  reaching  an  altitude 
of  1,300  feet  above  sea-level.  At  a  point  above  Two 
Bridges,  about  a  mile  beyond  the  point  at  which  the 
Stroudsburg  extension  leaves  the  old  line,  a  most 
beautiful  view  is  had  of  the  Sparta  Valley,  as  well  as 
the  mountains  running  through  Orange  County  in 
the  distance,  being  one  ef  the  most  beautiful  pano¬ 
ramic  views  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York.  For  parties 
desiring  healthful  locations  for  summer  board  and 
rest,  there  are  several  points  on  its  line  which  are  un¬ 
surpassed.  A  pamphlet  has  been  issued  by  the  com¬ 
pany  giving  a  complete  list  of  such  boarding-places, 
with  Post  Office  address,  number  of  guests  that  can 
be  accommodated,  terms,  etc.  These  pamphlets  can 
be  obtained  at  any  of  the  company’s  ticket  offices,  or 
upon  application  to  the  General  Passenger  Office,  93 
Liberty  Street,  N.  Y.  Tickets  are  sold  in  Brooklyn 
at  Brooklyn  Annex  Office,  foot  of  Fulton  Street. 
Baggage  checked  through. 


Are  you  going  to  Boston  or  to  any  other  New  Eng¬ 
land  point  ?  If  so,  please  bear  in  mind  that  the 
Stonington  Line  are  now  running  their  steamers  via 
the  inside  route.  So  passengers  can  leave  New  York 
at  5  p.m.,  from  Pier  33,  N.  R.,  any  day  (except  Sun¬ 
day)  enjoy  a  cool  sail  on  Long  Island  Sound,  and  by 
taking  the  first  train  at  Stonington,  arrive  in  Boston 
6  a.m.,  ahead  of  any  other  line,  or  can  remain  on 
steamer  to  breakfast  until  7.10  a.m.,  and  be  in  Boston 
at  an  early  hour.  From  Boston,  Steamboat  Express 
Train  leaves  Boston  and  Providence  R.  R.  Station  at 
■6.30  p.m.  daily  (except  Sundays). 


THE  NEW  YORK,  NEW  HAVEN  AND 
HARTFORD  RAILROAD  offers  superior  facili¬ 
ties  to:  travelers  to  Newport  and  other  watering 
places  along  the  eastern  coast,  having  its  close  con¬ 
nections  for  stately  Newport  and  neighboring  resorts 
in  Narragansett  Bay ;  to  the  connecting  steamers  for 
Martha’s  Vineyard  and  antique  Nantucket,  as  well  as 
the  steamer  and  railway  lines  to  coast  and  mountain 
resorts  “  down  east.”  This  railway  also  runs  during 
the  season  special  “White  Mountain  ”  express  trains 
through  without  change,  which  afford  ample  and 
elegant  means  of  speedy  travel  between  the  metrop¬ 
olis  and  these  ever-attractive  mountain  resorts.  All 
through  Connecticut  hundreds  of  little  towns  give 
welcome  during  summer  mont  s  to  families  seeking 
rest,  as  summer  boarders,  or  to  persons  coming  back 
to  the  haunts  of  youth  for  vacation  days,  and  to  all 
such  this  railway  is  the  central  artery  through  which 
this  great  tide  of  travel  flows.  From  the  Grand 
Central  Depot,  in  New  York,  its  frequent  trains  go 
at  all  hours  of  day  and  night. 


SUMMER  HOMES  AMONG  THE  MOUNT¬ 
AINS  2,000  FEET  ABOVE  THE  SEA.— Copy  of 
“  Summer  Homes,”  published  by  New  York,  Ontario 
and  Western  Railway  Company,  given  away  upon 
application.  Gives  list  of  over  250  Summer  board¬ 
ing-houses,  farm-houses,  and  hotels  along  its  line  in 
Orange,  Sullivan,  Ulster,  Delaware,  Chenango,  and 
Otsego  Counties,  N.  Y.,  with  rates  of  fare,  price  of 
board,  distance  from  station,  etc.  Apply  at  offices 
below. 

NEW  YORK  AND  THOUSAND  ISLAND  LINE, 
Via  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Railway  and 
daily  line  of  steamers  from  Oswego,  (including  Sun¬ 
day,)  touching  at  Kingston,  (Canada),  Clayton,  Alex¬ 
andria  Bay.  Pleasantest  route  to  Thousand  Islands. 
Night  express,  with  Pullman  sleepers,  leaves  New 
York  7  p.m.,  arrives  Oswego  7:45  a.m. ;  boat  leaves 
on  arrival  of  train.  Day  express  leaves  New  York 
8:30  a.m.  Depots  and  ferries  in  New  York  foot  of 
Cortlandt  and  Desbrosses  streets,  and  West  42d 
Street.  Time-tables,  tickets,  and  copies  of  “  Sum 
mer  Homes”  at  Nos.  162,  207,  201,  363,946,  1,322 
Broadway,  No.  737  Sixth  avenue,  168  East  125th  St., 
5  Union  Square.  In  Brooklyn,  4  Court  street,  Annex 
office,  838  Fulton  street,  7  De  Kalb  avenue,  and  de¬ 
pots.  Steamer  egins  trips  June  29.  J.  C.  ANDER¬ 
SON,  General  Passenger  Agent,  24  State  Street. 

Kate  Field  says :  “That  there  can  be  found  no  grand 
men  without  grand  mothers.  ’  ’  This  shows  the  advant¬ 
age  of  having  grandmothers — though  we  should  think 
it  was  as  desirable  for  a  man  to  have  a  grandfather  as 
a  grandmother  — Norristown  Herald. 

Fifteen  Massachusetts  girls  are  about  to  undertake 
a  tramp  of  three  hundred  miles  in  the  Adirondacks. 
Somebody  has  been  giving  them  somewhat  exagger¬ 
ated  pointers  about  the  number  of  unmarried  men 
who  have  taken  to  the  woods. — New  York  Graphic. 

Said  a  nervous  visitor  to  an  Austin  lady  at  whose 
house  she  was  making  a  call,  “Are  you  not  afraid 
that  some  of  your  children  will  fall  into  that  cistern 
in  your  yard  ?”  “Oh,  no,”  was  the  complacent  reply: 
“anyhow,  that’s  not  the  cistern  we  get  our  drinking 
water  from.” — Texas  Siftings. 


The  American  House,  Boston,  is  adding  every  day , 
to  its  fame  and  popularity  as  one  of  the  best  Hotels  '. 
in  the  East.  Important  alterations  and  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  made  the  past  winter,  and  the  hotel 
n  wly  furnished  and  repainted,  will  be  found  more 
desirable  and  attractive  than  ever. 

HE  BOSTON  &  ALBANY  RAILROAD  on 

its  immediate  line  has  no  notable  summer  resorts, 
yet  thousands  can  recall  pleasant  days  and  weeks  in 
some  of  the  quiet,  restful  towns  in  old  Berkshire 
County,  on  either  side  of  its  line,  and  in  counties 
east  of  it.  Taking  the  immense  volume  of  travel 
which  centres  at  Albany  going  east,  and  the  thou¬ 
sands  who  collect  at  Boston,  going  west,  this  rail¬ 
road,  by  means  of  its  “  numerous  trains,  splendid 
track  and  equipments,  and  fast  time,”  has  moved 
them  expeditiously  and  with  singular  freedom  from 
accident.  For  summer  tourists,  its  offer  of  tourists’ 
routes  are  such  as  will  meet  almost  any  wants  in  the 
north-eastern  section.  E.  Gallup,  Assistant  General 
Superintendent,  Boston,  will  furnish  fullest  details 
on  application. 

When  you  go  East — to  Providence,  Worcester, 
Nashua,  Concord,  and  other  New  England  points— try 
the  Providence  Line. 

The  elegant  steamers,  “Rhode  Island  ”  and  “  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,”  leave  Pier  29,  North  River,  daily  (except 
Sundays)  at  5  p.m.,  arrive  in  Providence  in  time  to 
connect  with  trains  for  all  points  East.  From  Provi¬ 
dence,  steamers  leave  at  7.30  p.m.,  and  arrive  in  New 
York  at  7  a.m.  This  is  the  favorite  summer  route. 

A  young  pianist  says  he  “always  closes  his  eyes 
when  he  plays.”  It  is  different  with  those  within 
hearing  distance;  they  always  close  their  ears  when 
he  plays. — Norristown  Herald. 

A  lecturer  is  traveling  through  the  West  enlight¬ 
ening  the  people  on  the  subject  of  “  Powder.”  Some 
one  should  suggest  to  him  that  powder  is  a  dangerous 
subject  to  throw  light  on  .—Yonkers  Statesman. 

“I  hear  that  your  father-in-law’s  will  has  been 
filed,”  said  one  citizen  to  another.  “You  don’t  say 
so  1”  was  the  alarmed  reply.  “I’ll  bet  forty  cents 
that  they  filed  my  wife’s  share  down  the  closest !” 
—Burlington  Free  Press. 


REVERE  HOUSE, 

Bowdoin  Square, 

BOSTON- 

ESTABLISHED  1847. 

C.  B.  FERBIN,  Proprietor. 

Central  Location  near  all  the  Principal  Business 
Houses,  Theatres,  etc,,  etc. 

Horse  Cars  to  and  from  all  parts  of  the  City  and  the 
Depots  pass  the  Door. 

Table  and  Service  Unexcelled  by  any  House 
in  the  City. 


N 


ew  York,  Susquehanna  &  Western  R.  R. 

New  Route  io  Delaware  Water  Gap  and  Stroudsburg, 


Leave  New  York,  foot  Cortlandt  and  Desbrosses 
streets  Ferries  (Penn.  Ferries)  at  8.00  a.m.  and 
3.30  j). in.,  for  Hackensack,  Paterson,  Wortendyke. 
Pompton,  Butler,  Newfoundland,  Franklin,  Ham¬ 
burgh,  Deckertown.  Unionville,  Middletown, 
Sparta,  Wasliingionville,  Swartswood,  Stillwater, 
Marksboro,  Blairstown,  Columbia,  Delaware 
Water  Gap  and  Stroudsburg. 

Paterson  and  way  stations  at  7.00,  9.30  a.m., 
13.00  111.,  1.40,  3.30,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00, 
6.30,  8.00  p.m,  12.00  midnight. 

Wortendyke  and  way.  stations,  local  trainsat  12.00 
m.  5.30  and  6.30  p.m. 

Local  trains  to  Butler  and  way  stations  at  12.00 
m,,  5.30  p.m. 

SUNDAYS:  8.00  a.m.,  for  Middletown,  N.  Y., 
Blairstown,  Delaware  Water  Gap  and  Stroudsburg 
and  way  stations.  1.00  and  7.00  p.m.  for  Pater¬ 
son  and  way  stations. 

I.  I.  DEMAREST,  Gen’l  Pass.  Agt. 


American  House,  Boston. 

Newly  furnished,  re-decorated  and  greatly  improved  by  recent  alterations. 
Convenient  for  Business  or  Pleasure. 

Particularly  desirable  for  Families  and  Tourists. 
HENRY  B.  RICE  &  CO.,  Hanover,  near  Washington  St. 
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As  a  rule,  will  show  us  plainly  the  several  classes  of 
gardeners  in  their  proper  light.  Those  who  have  gar¬ 
dens  for  the  pleasures  they  afford,  not  only  to  them¬ 
selves,  but  to  all  who  care  to  enjoy  them  ;  those  who 
think  they  must  have  gardens,  simply  because  they 
have  grounds  ;  and  others  who  have  gardens  because 
they  are  fashionable — a  necessity,  as  an  external  evi¬ 
dence  of  wealth — on  the  same  principle  as  they  buy  hand¬ 
somely-bound  books  which, they  never  read  ;  but  in  our 
gardening  observations  there  are  two  classes  that  are 
rarely  met :  the  man  of  moderate  means  who  cultivates 
flowers,  but  does  not  love  them,  and  the  man  of  wealth, 
who  lias  flower’s  and  does  love  them. 

By  this  time  every  ill  that  horticulture  is  heir  to 
will  be  known  and  felt,  and  those  who  truly  love  their 
flowers  have  watched  over  them  with  a  mother’s  care, 
feeding  them  when  hungry,  nursing  them  when  sick, 
fighting  insect  enemies  at  all  times,  and  finally  coming 
out  victorious.  Now  they  are  enjoying  the  fruits 
(flowers)  of  their  labors.  Their  gardens  are  full  and 
running  over  with  clean,  healthy  and  prolific  plants, 
arranged  with  taste,  skillfully  cared  for,  the  pride  of 
the  household,  and  the  envy  of  those  who  “  love  flowers 
dearly,  but  do  not  like  the  care  of  them.”  We  have 
our  opinion  of  that  kind  of  love,  it  is  like  the  mother’s 
love  for  her  child,  when  she  turns  it  over  to  the  cruel 
kindness  of  the  nurse,  because  she  does  not  like  the 
care  of  it. 

Many  a  garden  that  promised  well  in  May,  is  now  in 
the  sear  and  yellow  leaf.  The  spring  fever  came  on 
early,  and  the  garden  was  laid  out  in  regulation  style  ; 
the  gardener  filled  it  with  plants  that  had  never  before 
felt  the  dew;  the  first  night  gave  them  a  congestive 
chill,  and  the  plants  have  been  growing  smaller  ever 
since  they  were  planted,  and  now  they  are  in  nature’s 
weeds,  mourning  because  they  were  not  loved.  The 
gardens,  wherein  a  gardener  is  kept,  are  now  looking 
mechanically  beautiful,  the  long  “ribbons”  are  as 
smooth  and  evenly  cut  as  a  piece  of  velvet  carpet,  with 
colors  in  Grecian  pattern  as  regularly  arranged.  We 
have  the  poorest  opinion  possible  of  any  man’s  skill 
when  he  attempts  to  make  a  tree  or  plant  grow  in  any 
form  more  beautiful  than  its  Creator  gave  it.  True 
artistic  effect  in  gardening  is  never  produced  by  maim¬ 
ing  and  mutilating  the  objects  in  it.  If  ribbons  or  set 
figures  are  desired,  and  they  can  be  had  by  any  arrange¬ 
ment  that  will  allow  each  individual  plant  to  grow  in 
its  integrity,  we  have  not  the  slightest  objection,  and 
would  admire  the  arrangement.  But  the  first  thing  to 
be  observed  in  the  garden,  is  to  have  plants  perfectly 
developed,  and  then  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  will 
produce  the  most  pleasing  effects.  We  do  not  by  any 
means  wish  to  underrate, the  importance  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  gardener  ;  he  puts  art  into  hisdabor  that  it  may 
be  more  valuable.  It  is  the  taste  for  that  particular 
kind  of  art  that  we  do  not  admire.  Besides,  it  requires 
far  more  natural  taste  in  design  to  so  arrange  plants, 
that  each  may  be  seen  entire — a  perfect  specimen — and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  whole  so  ordered  as  to  make  a 
perfect  picture.  That  is  the  pattern  of  art  that  we 


would  like  to  see  encouraged ;  the  highest  and  most 
perfect  development  of  the  plant,  grown  because  it  fills 
a  place  in  its  owner’s  affection. 

If  the  owner  of  a  garden  really  cares  for  it,  if  he  has 
a  soul  in  the  work,  we  care  very  little  for  plans  and 
arrangements.  If  he  is  prompted  by  a  desire  that 
springs  from  ideality,  his  garden  will  be  beautiful ;  if' 
his  garden  is  made  to  meet  a  fashionable  necessity,  it 
can  afford  but  little  pleasure.  The  true  pleasures  of  a 
garden  have  a  deep,  a  firm  foundation;  they  exert  a 
wonderful  influence  for  good,  and  aid  materially  in  the 
formation  of  character,  and  are  indispensable  items  in 
the  daily  home-comfort  of  the  family. 

The  love  of  a  garden  is  of  the  deepest,  purest  and 
most  unselfish  character;  it  does  not  weary  with  age; 
on  the  contrary  it  increases  with  our  years,  while  the 
love  for  other  pursuits  weakens  and  decays.  The  in¬ 
fluence  that  flowers  have  on  character  is  fitly  spoken  by 
“  H.  R.”  in  the  Villa  Gardner.  He  says:  “  Sir  William 
Temple,  who,  when  he  anticipated  the  time  had  nigh 
come  for  him  to  leave  his  garden  and  that  home  to 
which  he  was  so  bound — even  though  anticipating  that 
he  would  be  interred  in  the  all-coveted  Westminster 
Abbey— gave  orders  for  his  heart  to  be  enclosed  in  a 
casket  of  silver,  and  to  be  there  placed  under  a  sun¬ 
dial  in  that  part  of  his  garden  immediately  opposite  the 
window  of  his  library,  from  whence  he  was  accustomed 
to  behold  and  contemplate  the  wonders  and  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  his  beautifully-kept  garden. 

‘  ‘  There,  where  the  sun  shone  brightest,  registering  its 
daily  course;  where  busy  insect  life,  renewed  each 
spring,  should  flaunt  round  and  rest;  and  where  the 
pure,  sweet  flowers  of  earth  continue  to  bloom  and 
dispel  their  wonted  fragrance,  must  his  heart  find  its 
resting-place. 

“Apart  from  all  poetry,  what  a  fund  of  love  for  gar¬ 
den  associations  must  have  been  possessed  by  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  to  have  induced  him  to  make  such  a  wish.  Then, 
again,  we  find  Rousseau  buried  in  the  Island  of  Poplars 
— a  fitting  tribute  of  his  worth,  carried  out  by  his  friend 
Garardin;  Plato  rests  in  the  fragrant  groves  of  Acade- 
mus;  and  the  wife  of  Wieland — Christopher  Wieland, 
who  in  his  seventh  year  read  Cornelius  Nepos  with 
facility,  and  at  the  age  of  eleven  assayed  his  powers  of 
Latin  poetry — rests  in  his  old  garden  at  Osmannstadt. 

“  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  again  quote  Lord  Bacon 
to  prove  the  worthiness  of  our  theme,  or  to  revert  to 
Eden's  precepts.  Flowers  comprised  the  artistic  deco¬ 
rations  of  the  Temple  and  of  the  buildings  of  Solomon. 
They,  as  the  flowers  of  the  field,  are  used  to  illustrate 
many  very  beautiful  parables  of  Scripture.  Greek  and 
Jew  have  utilized  them  to  represent  all  that  is  beauti¬ 
ful  and  good  in  life;  and  the  people  of  Eastern  coun¬ 
tries  talk  in  then-  mystic  language,  an  aestheticism  pro¬ 
verbially  beneficial  in  connection  with  domestic 
felicity,  to  say  no  more. 

“  Not  only  may  we  cultivate  our  own  delights  and  en¬ 
joyments  herein,  but  it  were  well  to  aid  their  dissem¬ 
ination  on  all  sides.  Horticultural  societies  prove  of 
great  assistance  in  these  regards.  The  gift  of  plants  is 
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another  source  of  ready  diffusion  of  this  same  senti¬ 
ment.  Generally,  as  a  nation  and  a  people,  we  practice 
at  this  time  these  things  to-  an  exceptional  extent,  by 
comparison  with  others.  It  should,  however,  be  the 
aim  of  individuals  who  experience  such  enjoyments  to 
exert  their  influence  on  those  around,  that  like  plea¬ 
sures  may  accrue  also  to  many  who  do  not  now  ex¬ 
perience  them.” 

It  is  not  our  intention,  in  these  seasonable  articles,  to 
talk  so  much  about  plants  and  flowers  as  it  is  to  have 
them  talk  to  us.  Flowers,  like  individuals,  should  be 
credited  with  the  influence  they  exert.  That  they  exert 
a  healthful  one,  cannot  be  denied.  Their  cultivation  is 


an  evidence  of  refined  intelligence.  We  look  for  the 
development  of  all  that  is  noble  and  good  in  human 
character  inside  the  house,  when  we  see  flowers 
growing  in  the  door-yard,  but  we  do  not  always 
find  it ;  in  fact,  we  often  see  selfishness  mani¬ 
fested  when  the  lesson  of  the  flowers  is  benevo¬ 
lence  and  love;  but  we  have  never  seen  flowers  and 
meanness  thrive  in  the  same  atmosphere,  excepting 
it  may  be  •  seen  with  those  who  grow  flowers  as  a 
business — they  are  subject  to  the  same  peculiarities  as 
other  men.  But  the  love  that  watches  over  flowers 
for  their  own  loveliness  is  sure  to  extend  in  all  other 
directions. 


THE  AMARANTHUS. 


The  various  species  and  varieties  of  Amaranthus  form, 
when  taken  together,  an  extensive  group  of  plants  some 
of  which  are  mere  weeds,  while  others  are  ornamental 
foliage  plants  of  extremely  graceful  and  attractive  ap¬ 
pearance,  while  a  few  species  are  remarkable  for  the 
large  upright  racemes  and  drooping  panicles  in  which 
their  small  flowers  are  produced.  They  are  a  class  of 
plants  wonderfully  effective  in  the  flower  garden  or 
mixed  border  during  the  late  summer  or  early  autumn 
months  when  they  have  reached  their  fullest  develop¬ 
ment,  and  the  growing  effect  produced  by  their  masses 
of  rich  foliage  or  singular  inflorescence  is  unsurpassed 
by  any  other  class  of  plants.  They  are  tender .  annuals, 
and  are  mostly  natives  of  tropical  countries,  the  well- 
known  A.  tricolor  being  (a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  from 
whence  it  was  introduced  in  1600.  It  seems  almost  su¬ 
perfluous  to  remark  that  the  Amaranthus  ai’e  useless 
when  grown  as  pot  plants,  being  suitable  only  for  culti¬ 
vation  in  the  open  air. 

The  varieties  grown  for  their  inflorescence  do  best 
when  grown  in  a  well-enriched,  deep  soil,  while  those 
grown  for  their  foliage  do  best  in  a  soil  moderately  en¬ 
riched.  All  should  be  given  a  sunny  situation.  They 
do  best  when  sown  about  the  middle  of  April  in  a  shal¬ 
low  box  of  light,  rich  soil,  placed  in  a  gentle  hot-bed. 
Sow  thinly  and  cover  slightly,  and  when  the  young 
plants  are  strong  enough  to  be  handled,  transplant  them 
two  or  three  inches  apart  each  way  into  other  boxes 
similarly  prepared.  Keep  close  and  moist  until  well  es¬ 
tablished,  then  gradually  harden  off,  and  as  they  are 
very  tender  do  not  remove  them  to  the  open  air  until 
after  the  twentieth  of  May.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  it  is  an  essential  point  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Am¬ 
aranthus  to  never  permit  them  to  become  checked  in 
their  growth  while  small,  for  if  this  is  permitted  they 
will  never  entirely  recover  from  it. 


The  following  are  the  most  distinct  and  desirable 
varieties: 

Atropurpureus,  a  most  remarkable,  strong-growing 
variety,  attaining  a  height  of  six  feet  or  more,  pro¬ 
ducing  its  flowers  in  long,  drooping,  rich,  purple  spikes, 
which  form  a  decided  contrast  with  its  heavy  blood- 
red  foliage. 

Bicolor  rubra  grows  from  three  to  five  feet  in  height, 
the  lower  half  of  the  leaf  being  of  a  fiery  red,  the 
upper  half  maroon. 

Bicolor  olbiensis  grows  from  three  to  five  feet  high 
the  dark-purple  foliage  being  edged  at  the  terminus 
with  bright  crimson. 

Caudatus  (Love-lies-bleeding)  grows  from  four  to  six 
feet  in  height,  producing  its  flowers  in  terminal  and 
axillary  racemes  from  two  to  three  feet  in  length. 

Cruentus  (Princess  Feather)  grows  from  four  to  six 
feet  high;  the  flowers  are  produced  in  a  manner  similar 
to  the  above,  but  in  erect  spikes. 

Henderi  grows  from  two  to  five  feet  high.  One  of 
the  newer  varieties,  with  beautiful  drooping  foliage, 
presenting  in  its  beautiful  leaf  markings  a  range  of 
colors  not  often  seen  in  many  plants. 

Melancholicus  ruber  grows  from  three  to  four  feet 
high  with  blood-red  foliage. 

Salicifolius  (the  Fountain  Plant)  grows  from  four  to 
six  feet  high,  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  beautiful 
varieties;  of  pyramidal,  compact  habit,  branching  close 
to  the  ground,  and  having  long,  narrow,  wavy-green 
leaves  of  greenish  bronze,  often  banded  and  tipped 
with  orange  and  crimson  bronze. 

Tricolor  (Joseph  Coat)  grows  from  three  to  four  feet 
high,  a  very  pretty  and  showy  variety,  with  yellow, 
red  and  green  leaves.  Chas.  E.  Parnell. 

Qoeens,  N.  Y. 


NEW  VARIETIES  OF  SMALL  FRUITS. 


The  constant  change  of  varieties  of  vegetables  and  who  cultivate,  to  be  merely  a  matter  of  speculation  on 
small  fruits  under  cultivation  is  quite  commonly  con-  the  part  of  the  horticulturist.  Such,  however  is  not  the 
sidered  by  those  who  simply  consume,  and  by  many  case;  on  the  contrary,  these  changes  are  matters  of  ne- 
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cessity.  Change  is  the  soul  of  Nature.  In  all  the  forms 
of  life,  whether  vegetable  or  animal,  there  is  the  same 
general  order  of  things  ;  that  which  is  useful  to-day  will 
be  useless  to-morrow.  Some  forms  are  higher  and  more 
enduring  than  others,  yet  they  all  develop  according  to 
the  same  general  law,  running  the  same  cycle  of  life- 
changes — of  infancy,  maturity,  decay  and  dissolution. 
This  law  of  change  is  quite  as  visible  in  the  vegetable  as 
in  the  animal  form,  perhaps  more  so.  Annually  v  e 
are  called  upon  to  test  some  new  fruit  or  vegetable,  a 
new  variety  that  is  to  replace  an  old  one  which  has  out¬ 
lived  its  usefulness.  At  the  same  time  we  are  not  hav¬ 
ing  any  better  fruit  or  vegetables  than  we  had  forty 
years  ago,  persistent  as  our  efforts  have  been  in  that 
direction,  stimulated  by  the  constantly  increasing  de¬ 
mand  for  these  articles  of  food.  Periodically  new  va¬ 
rieties  are  introduced;  each,  in  its  turn,  has  its  rise, 
decline  and  fall :  it  passes  away  and  is  soon  forgotten. 
The  introduction  of  new  varieties  must  ever  go  on,  and 
the  combined  intelligence  and  industry  of  the  scientific 
horticulturist  will  be  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  keep 
our  fruits  up  to  the  high  standard  they  have  now 
reached. 

There  is  a  limit  to  goodness,  and  when  the  highest  point 


is  reached,  we  can  go  no  higher.  To  prevent  degenera¬ 
tion  is  indeed  a  noble  work.  In  this  important  field 
of  industry  there  are  many  laborers.  Prominent  among 
them  is  George  Seymour,  Esq.,  of  So.  Norwalk,  Conn., 
whose  latest  contribution  to  our  list  of  small  fruits  is 
the  strawberry  called  “The  Henderson,”  named  in 
honor  of  Peter  Henderson,  Esq.,  in  whose  hands  it  is 
placed  for  distribution,  and  by  that  house  it  is  now 
being  offered  for  the  first  time  for  sale. 

Our  attention  was  called  to  this  berry  at  the  New 
York  Horticultural  Society’s  show,  last  season,  where  it 
was  greatly  admired  for  its  beautiful  appearance.  Its 
delicious  flavor  and  aroma,  together  with  its  great  size, 
made  it  an  object  of  special  attention.  The  fruit  is  of 
the  largest  size,  is  very  early  and  immensely  productive, 
but  the  greatest  point  in  its  favor  is  its  exquisite  flavor. 
Size,  form,  color,  flavor  and  productiveness,  are  the  es¬ 
sential  points  for  a  perfect  fruit ;  this  has  the  combina¬ 
tion  in  a  marked  degree.  Whether  for  family  or  mark  et 
use,  the  ‘  ‘  Henderson  ”  is  certain  to  become  a  standard 
sort,  and  its  strong  and  healthy  growth  will  adapt  it  to 
almost  every  soil.  It  is  what  is  known  as  a  perfect- 
flowered  variety,  and,  therefore,  will  never  fail  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  crop. 


OUR  NATIVE  LILIES. 


OTWITHSTANDING  the  fact 
that  we  cannot  boast  of  a 
native  auratum,  with  its 
wonderful  size  and  fragrance, 
neither  have  we  the  gaudy 
elegans  and  buTbiferum  with 
their  host  of  varieties,  nor 
the  brilliant  chalcedonicum  or 
tenuifolium,  we  can  have  all 
these  and  then  increase  the 
value  of  our  collection  by 
the  addition  of  our  North  American  Lilies;  for  we  have 
forms  equally  desirable  in  color,  fragrance  and  distinc¬ 
tion,  and  we  may  look  forward  with  reasonable  cer¬ 
tainty  to  an  improvement  in  our  list  of  valuable  varie¬ 
ties,  as  is  attested  by  the  number  of  natural  variations 
found.  It  is  to  be  hoped  some  cultivator  will  take 
them  in  hand  and  devote  to  them  his  patience  and 
skill.  The  experience  of  many  has  shown  that  the 
Lily  is  rather  intractable  for  the  hybridizer,  yet  there 
has  been  produced  here  in  our  own  country  Lilium 
Parkmanii,  the  finest  hybrid  Lily  ever  seen. 

Lilies  are  strictly  confined  in  their  geographical  range 
to  the  north  temperate  zone;  and  North  America  is 
very  fully  represented,  having  fourteen  species  out  of 
the  fifty  that  have  been  discovered  in  the  world.  Its 
representatives  are  quite  distinct  in  flowers  and  habit 
of  growth,  and  in  the  bulbs,  which  form  an  important 
distinction  among  Lilies.  Those  Lilies  having  bulbs 
with  loose,  rounded  or  jointed  scales,  that  throw  out 
thick  stems  or  rhizomes  from  the  base,  on  the  ends  of 
which  new  bulbs  are  formed,  are  found  only  on  this 
continent,  and  they  are  represented  by  Lilium  super- 
bum,  Canadense,  pardalinum,  and  parvum.  Those 


Lilies  with  an  oblique  bulb,  on  which  the  scales  grow 
obliquely  from  a  long  base,  are  confined  to  the  Western 
coast  of  our  continent,  and  are  represented  by  Liliums 
Humboldti  and  Columbianum.  We  have  also  the 
pointed  bulbs,  with  thin,  close  scales,  represented  by 
Liliums  Philadelphicum  and  Catesbcei. 

The  most  widely  distributed  of  our  native  Lilies  is 
the  Wild  Orange-red  Lily,  L.  Philadelphicum,  extend¬ 
ing  West  to  the  Saskatchewan  and  Colorado,  and  South 
to  Georgia ;  this,  and  L.  Canadense,  are  the  only 
Lilies  that  extend  inland  to  a  great  distance,  as  most 
of  our  Lilies  are  confined  to  States  near  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  coasts. 

The  Wild  Orange-red  Lily  has  from  one  to  four  cup¬ 
shaped,  upright,  bright,  reddish  orange  blossoms, 
spotted  with  brown;  the  flowers  being  from  two  and 
one-half  to  three  inches  long,  terminating  in  a  stem  two 
to  three  feet  high,  with  narrow,  light-green  leaves, 
chiefly  in  whorls.  It  is  a  bright  and  showy  Lily,  but 
rather  difficult  to  grow  successfully.  Its  native  soil  is 
a  dry,  sandy  loam.  It  is  found  among  low  bushes  and 
grass,  in  old  pastures  and  along  stone  walls.  It  fre¬ 
quently  springs  up  in  great  abundance  on  land  that  has 
been  recently  cleared  from  a  hard-wood  growth,  and 
burned  over,  and  on  which  a  new  growth  of  shrubs 
and  sprouts  is  springing  up,  and  it  brightens  up  these 
spots  wonderfully. 

It  must  have  a  light,  well-drained  soil,  without  peat, 
and,  like  all  Lilies,  should  have  the  top  of  the  soil 
shaded  from  the  sun,  by  a  thick  mulching  of  leaves  or 
low  shrubbery.  It  frequently  lasts  only  a  few  years  in 
any  soil,  but  the  bulbs  may  be  collected  from  the  fields, 
or  it  may  be  propagated  more  easily  than  most  Lilies 
from  seed.  A  very  small  bulb  will  flower,  and  it  fre- 
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quently  exhausts  itself  so  much  by  so  doing  that  it  dies 
out  completely  or  throws  off  very  weak  offsets.  A 
variety  of  this  Lily  has  been  found  in  Waushara 
County,  Wis.,  having  flowers  that  vary  in  color  from 
deep-red  to  yellow,  and  with  narrower  and  more 
scattered  leaves. 

The  Orange  Field-Lily,  L.  Canadense,  is  found  on 
the  edges  and  partially-dry  spots  of  nearly  all  our 
northern  swamps,  where  water  does  not  stand,  and  the 
stems  are  protected  by  bushes;  its  limit  to  the  West 
is  Rainy  River,  and  it  extends  South  to  Georgia.  It 
produces  from  one  to  fifteen  flowers,  with  recurved 
petals,  the  color  of  which  is  orange  varying  to  red  and 
spotted  with  brown.  The  plant  varies  in  height  from 
two  to  five  feet,  and  the  leaves  are  generally  in  whorls. 
It  grows  well  in  any  good  garden  soil,  but  does  best  in 
that  which  is  moist  and  peaty. 

Among  the  distinct  varieties  is  riibrum,  a  vigorous- 
growing  plant  with  dark-red  flowers ;  flavum,  with 
yellow  flowers  spotted  brown;  odorum ,  a  variety  not 
yet  in  cultivation,  with  fragrant  flowers;  and  a  narrow- 
petaled,  red  variety,  not  yet  in  cultivation. 

The  Turks-Cap  Lily,  L.  superbum,  is  found  from 
Canada  southward  in  rich,  wet  swamps,  often,  where 
water  is  standing.  It  is9somewhat  similar  in  habit  to 
the  last,  but  is  a  stronger  grower,  often  six  feet  high 
with  more  numerous  flowers,  sometimes  as  many  as 
seventy-five  on  a  single  stem.  The  flowers  are  bright 
orange,  with  numerous  brown  spots;  not  a  brilliant 
flower,  but  a  magnificent  plant,  with  its  tall,  glaucous 
stem,  whorls  of  dark  green  leaves  and  great  pyramids 
of  flowers.  It  blooms  later  than  the  last,  and  requires 
the  same  treatment  in  the  garden. 

The  Carolina  Lily,  L.  Carolinianum,  though  similar 
to  the  last  in  appearance,  is  not  so  strong  a  grower, 
being  one  to  two  feet  high,  but  it  has  better-colored 
flowers,  which  open  a  month  later  than  superbum;  it  is 
found  in  the  Carolina  s,  but  is  very  scarce. 

The  Southern  Red-Lily,  L,  Catesbcei,  is  found  in  Pine 
barrens  from  North  Carolina  to  Florida  and  Mississippi; 
it  has  upright  flowers  like  the  Orange-red  Lily.  The 
scales  of  the  bulbs  are  leaf -bearing,  the  stem-leaves  are 
not  in  whorls,  and  the  flowers  are  solitary,  bright 
scarlet,  spotted  with  purple,  the  petals  narrowed  into  a 
long  claw  at  the  base;  it  is  a  very  distinct  and  showy 
flower,  but  very  difficult  to  grow,  and  must  be  pro¬ 
tected  in  the  Northern  States.  It  requires  a  light,  well- 
drained  soil  without  peat. 

Gray’s  Lily,  L.  Grayei,  has  been  recently  discovered 
and  is  not  in  cultivation.  The  flowers  are  reddish- 
orange,  from  one  and  one-half  to  two  and  one-half 
inches  long,  with  recurved  petals  covered  throughout 
with  purple  dots. 

The  following  eight  Lilies  are  natives  of  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  are  all  confined  to  narrow  limits  within 
California  and  Oregon,  and  principally  in  the  mountain 
regions  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas. 

Lilium  Columbianum  is  somewhat  similar  in  appear¬ 
ance  to  Canadense,  but  the  flowers  are  smaller,  and 
the  bulb  distinct.  It  grows  naturally  on  dry,  sandy 
plains,  and  in  mountains  where  the  winter  is  severe;  it 
is  hardy,  easily  cultivated,  and  quite  variable. 

Lilium  Humboldti  has  a  stem  four  to  six  feet  high, 
with  leaves  in  whorls,  and  from  six  to  thirty,  large, 
orange-red  flowers,  spotted  thickly  with  purple.  It  is 


a  showy  and  striking  Lily,  and  grows  on  the  foot  of 
hills  and  coast  ranges,  with  the  bulb  deep  down  in  the 
soil,  which  is  a  compact  clay,  mixed  with  broken  stone 
and  leaf-mold;  such  a  soil  would  no  doubt  be  best  for 
it,  but  I  have  flowered  it  in  a  light,  well-drained  loam 
with  mulching  of  leaves.  It  has  a  variety,  ocellatum, 
that  is  marked  on  both  sides  of  the  petals  with  purple 
dots. 

Lilium  maritimum  has  a  stem  one  and  one-half  to 
three  feet  high,  with  scattered  leaves.  The  few  flowers 
are  nodding,  one  and  one-fourth  to  two  inches  long, 
deep  reddish-orange,  spotted  with  brown. 

Lilium  Parryi  has  a  stem  two  to  five  feet  high,  with 
scattered  leaves.  The  flowers  are  pale  yellow,  sparingly 
dotted  with  purple,  about  three  inches  long,  and  from 
two  to  ten  in  number.  It  grows  in  a  peaty  soil  natu¬ 
rally,  but  I  have  grown  it  in  a  light  loam  with  heavy 
mulching. 

Lilium  pardalinum  varies  greatly.  The  type  is  four 
to  eight  feet  high,  with  leaves  in  whorls;  flowers  num¬ 
erous,  red  or  orange,  with  a  distinct  yellow  centre  that 
is  spotted  with  brown ;  the  petals  are  three  inches  long 
and  very  revolute.  It  is  a  showy  and  distinct  flower, 
and  the  plant  grows  well  in  a  good,  deep,  well-drained 
soil,  protected  from  wind  and  sun. 

In  its  variety  ( Calif ornicum ),  the  flowers  are  not  so 
numerous,  but  they  are  larger  and  of  better  color. 
Var.  pallidifolium  is  strong-growing,  with  flowers  pale 
red  with  more  yellow  and  fewer  dots.  Var.  angustifolia 
has  narrow,  scattered  leaves. 

Lilium  parvum  has  a  stem  two  to  five  feet  high, 
small,  yellow  flowers  finely  dotted  and  tipped  with  red, 
which  vary  in  number  from  two  to  forty.  It  grows 
naturally  on  the  banks  of  mountain  streams,  or  in  shady 
swamps  near  running  water;  it  is  hardy  and  grows  well 
in  a  peaty  soil. 

Lilium  Washing tonianum  has  from  twelve  to  twenty 
funnel-shaped  white  flowers,  three  to  four  inches  long, 
that  turn  purple  with  age.  The  bulb  is  always  found  in 
well-drained,  porous  soil,  from  twelve  to  twenty  inches 
below  the  surface.  I  have  succeeded  in  growing  it  in  a 
similar  soil. 

Lilium  rubescens  is  similar,  with  smaller,  erect  flow- 
ers  having  revolute  petals  one  and  one-half  to  two 
inches  long,  a  pale  lilac  color,  or  white,  becoming  rose- 
purple. 

The  soil  best  suited  for  Lilies  is  a  well-drained,  sandy 
loam,  with  some  leaf-mold  or  thoroughly-decomposed 
manure;  so  much  does  not  depend  on  the  richness  of 
the  soil  as  on  its  condition.  The  Canadense  superhum 
and  parvum  do  best  in  a  peaty  soil,  moist  but  well 
drained. 

The  surface  of  the  ground  should  be  shaded  or 
mulched  to  keep  it  an  even  temperature.  A  bed  of  low- 
growing  shrubs  or  Rhododendrons  is  an  excellent  place 
to  grow  the  taller  Lilies. 

When  necessary  to  remove  Lily-bulbs,  it  should  be 
done  early  in  October,  and  they  should  be  planted  deep. 
The  larger  kinds,  such  as  Washingtonianum,  Hum¬ 
boldti  or  pardalinum,  one  foot  or  even  more;  the 
smaller  ones  not  less  than  six  inches — then  do  not  dis¬ 
turb  them.  They  will  grow  stronger  and  finer  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  until  they  reach  as  near  perfection  as  their 
position  will  allow.  Warren  H.  Manning. 

Reading,  Mass. 


HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. 

PART  III. 

Selection  of  Varieties. 


The  Aquilegia  (Columbine),  is  a  showy  and  interest¬ 
ing  group  of  plants.  They  are  all  of  moderate  height, 
neat  in  habit,  possessing  beautiful  foliage,  and  in  most 
cases  the  colors  of  the  flowers  are  bright  and  pleasing  > 
and  their  structure  most  interesting.  The  genus  is 
composed  of  a  large  number  of  species,  but  many  are 
not  distinct,  or,  at  least,  their  specific  characters  are 
not  well  defined.  For  ornamental  gardening  but  few 
of  the  species  would  be  required,  as  they  concen¬ 
trate  the  best  qualities  of  the  family  in  themselves. 
They  are  plants  of  very  easy  culture,  preferring  a  loamy, 
rich  soil,  rather  moist  than  dry,  but  well  drained. 


into  the  open  border  in  June,  will  flower  the  same 
season ;  or,  the  seeds  may  be  sown  in  drills  in  the  gar¬ 
den  in  May,  and  transplanted  when  they  have  made 
then  second  pair  of  leaves,  and  they  will  make  fine 
flowering  plants  for  nest  season.  The  following  selec¬ 
tions  include  the  best  and  most  distinct  of  the  species  at 
present  known,  and  they  are  splendid  ornaments  for  the 
mixed  border. 

A.  Alpina  (Alpine  Columbine).  This  is  a  native  of 
the  Swiss  Alps,  and  one  of  the  best,  because  of  its  free- 
growing  habit.  It  grows  about  one  foot  high,  with  a 
large  tuft  of  finely-cut  leaves  at  the  roots,  and  rather 


Aquilegia  CLerulea. 


They  are  propagated  by  division'jin  autumn  or  spring, 
or  by  seeds,  which,  if  sown  during  March  in  a  hot-bed 
^or  in  boxes  of  earth  in  the  house,  and  then  transplanted 


erect,  leafy  stems,  producing  numerous  large  purplish- 
blue  white-centered  flowers.  Its  preference  is  for  a 
deep,  moist  soil,  in  rather  a  shaded  situation. 
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Aquilegia  Jucunda. 


A.  Californica  (Californian  Columbine)  is  one  of  the 
strongest  and  most  beautiful  of  our  native  species. 
The  tendency  of  this  plant  is  to  send  up  one  strong, 
woody  stem,  which,  under  favorable  circumstances,  will 
reach  a  height  of  three  feet,  producing  an  immense 
number  of  flowers;  the  sepals  are  orange-colored  and 
blunt-pointed,  being  closely  pressed  to  the  petals,  which 
are  also  blunt,  giving  them  the  appearance  of 
having  been  trimmed  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  which 
gave  rise  to  one  of  its  specific  names,  truncata.  The 
spurs  are  long,  bright  orange,  and  to  appreciate  the  full 
beauty  of  the  flower  it  must  be  turned  up  from  its 
naturally  pendant  position ;  then  the  beautiful  shell¬ 
like  arrangement  of  the  petals,  which  is  a  marked 
peculiarity  of  the  flower,  becomes  at  once  visible,  the 
bright  yellow  marginal  line  gradually  shading  off  into 
deep  orange.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  keep  this  plant  up 
to  its  perennial  habit,  when  taken  from  its  native  home, 
as  it  is  liable  to  die  off  after  flowering.  Hence  the  im¬ 
portance  of  growing  young  plants  from  seed  annually, 
and  here  we  encounter  other  difficulties,  viz.,  cross 
fertilization.  The  tendency  to  hybridize  is  so  great 


that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  prevent  it,  if  the  different 
species  are  grown  in  the  same  or  adjacent  gardens. 

A.  Canadensis  (Canadian  Columbine).  This  species 
is  indigenous  to  the  Northern  States,  growing  abund' 
antly  in  dry,  rocky  uplands.  It  is  a  tall,  rather  graceful 
species,  growing  about  two  feet  high,  with  loose  panicles 
of  flowers.  The  flowers  are  large,  but  not  so  spreading 
as  some,  with  straight  spurs  of  moderate  length,  beau¬ 
tiful  bright  red,  shaded  with  orange  in  the  centres. 

A.  Chrysantha  (Golden  Columbine),  a  native  of  the 
Pacific  coast,  is  a  tall,  vigorous  and  beautiful  species, 
and  is  more  likely  to  continue  its  perennial  character 
under  different  conditions  of  growth,  than  most  of  the 
other  species.  This  plant  comes  into  flower  nearly  a 
month  later,  and  continues  to  bloom  for  a  much  longer 
pei’iod  than  any  other  of  the  family  ;  these  peculiarities, 
added  to  its  full  yellow  color,  makes  it  a  decided  acqui¬ 
sition.  Like  the  Rocky  Mountain  Columbine,  it  has  a 
very  long  and  slender  spur,  often  over  two  inches  in 
length.  It  ripens  its  seed  freely,  by  which  means  it 
is  readily  propagated. 

A.  Ccerulea  (Rocky  Mountain  Columbine),  the  subject 
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of  one  of  our  illustrations,  is  a  distinct  species  and  re¬ 
markable  for  its  beauty.  The  spurs  of  the  flower  are 
almost  as  slender  as  a  thread,  about  two  inches  long, 
with  a  tendency  to  twist  round  each  other,  and  with 
green  tips.  But  it  is  in  the  blue  and  white  erect  flower 
that  the  beauty  lies,  the  effect  being  even  better  than  in 
the  blue  and  white  form  of  the  Alpine  Columbine.  It 
grows  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  high,  commences 
to  flower  early  in  June,  and  continues  a  long  time. 
Although  a  perennial  in  its  native  habitat,  it  does  not 
prove  so  in  our  exposed  borders,  but  would  if  given  a 
cool,  moist,  and  shaded  situation.  Therefore,  it  is  better, 
in  order  to  get  strong  plants  that  will  flower  freely,  to 
treat  it  as  a  biennial.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  soon  as 
ripe  in  cool  frames,  and  the  plants  given  a  slight  pro¬ 
tection  during  the  winter.  This  will  insure  good 
flowering  plants,  at  trifling  amount  of  labor  or  expense. 
The  'flowers  are,  however,  so  lovely  and  so  useful  for 
cutting,  that  it  deserves  any  amount  of  trouble  and 
attention  to  have  it  in  good  condition,  a  result  that  can 
be  best  attained  by  treating  it  in  the  manner  just  in¬ 
dicated. 

A.  Glandulosa  (Altaian  Mountain  Columbine).  This 
is  a  very  showy  and  free  flowering  species,  if  planted  in 
a  congenial  situation,  but  it  is  not  particularly  adapted 
to  our  summers.  It  grows  about  two  feet  high,  with 
abundant  foliage.  The  flowers  are  very  large,  blue  and 
white,  and  have  large  spurs.  Its  flowering  season  ex¬ 


tends  from  May  to  July.  It  is  a  native  of  Siberia. 
There  are  two  or  three  varieties  of  this  species  under 
cultivation. 

A.  Jucunda  (see  illustration).  This  seems  to  be  an 
intermediate  form  between  A.  Alpina  and  A.  Glandu¬ 
losa,  both  of  which,  to  some  extent,  it  resembles.  A. 
Jucunda  is,  however,  more  dwarf  than  A.  Glandulosa, 
and  the  flowers  are  of  a  brighter  blue  tint,  which  is 
pleasantly  relieved  by  the  petals  being  tipped  with  white. 
It  is  hardy,  and  may  be  grown  in  a  well-drained  border 
of  light  soil,  where  it  should  be  protected  from  excessive 
rains,  which  prove  very  injurious.  The  species  is  a 
native  of  the  mountainous  districts  of  Siberia. 

A.  Vulgaris  (Common  Columbine).  This  species  is  a 
native  of  Europe,  and  has  long  been  familiar  in  cottage 
gardens.  It  is  variable  in  its  character  under  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  many  beautiful  and  some  extremely  curious 
varieties  have  sprung  from  it.  Some  of  the  double 
varieties  are  splendid  and  interesting  border  plants,  and 
are  very  useful  for  cut-flowers,  as  they  remain  fresh  for 
a  long  time,  and  may  be  sent  a  great  distance  in  the  cut 
state.  There  are  white,  pink,  lilac,  blue,  purple,  dark- 
crimson,  red,  yellow  and  variegated  colors  in  these 
double  forms,  and  they  are  well  worth  a  position  in  the 
flower-garden,  as  they  remain  in  bloom  for  a  period  of 
two  months,  commencing  about  the  first  of  June.  They 
are  readily  increased  from  seed,  which  should  be  sown 
soon  as  ripe. 


BLUE-FLOWERED  HYDRANGEAS. 


A  writer  in  L' Illustration  Horticole  has  observed  the 
following  in  regard  to  the  production  of  blue-flowered 
Hydrangeas  : 

‘  ‘  In  1857  Mr.  Luscombe  exhibited  in  London  some 
splendid  blue  Hydrangeas.  These  had  merely  been 
planted  in  a  small  Pine-wood,  in  the  soil  formed  by  the 
decomposed  leaves  of  conifers.  Now,  up  to  that  time, 
no  one  had  thought  that  blue  flowers  could  be  produced 
in  Hydrangeas,  except  by  means  of  the  following  sub¬ 
stances,  and  that,  too,  in  different  degrees : — Lime- 
water,  water  naturally  impregnated  with  iron,  common 
red  sand,  free  Norwood  soil,  water  in  which  hot  iron 
had  been  dipped,  alum  in  solution,  iron  filings  mixed 
with  the  soil.  To  the  presence  of  the  iron  in  solution, 
of  the  lime  and  of  the  alum,  was  attributed  the  effect 
of  the  various  substances  which  we  have  just  named. 
Now,  Prof.  Solly  proved  by  experiment  that  lime,  alum, 
or  iron,  rendered  more  soluble  by  the  use  of  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid,  or  less  soluble  by  means  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  exercised  only  a  moderate  influence  in  color¬ 
ing  plants  of  the  genus  Hydrangea.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Fortune,  who  could  not  produce  blue  Hy¬ 
drangeas  by  the  application  of  iron  alone,  succeeded  in 
doing  so  by  watering  them  with  a  solution  of  alum  or 
by  applying  this  substance  in  powder.  And  yet  neither 
peat  soil  nor  leaf-mould  contain  any  alum.  We  can 
only  seek  for  an  explanation  of  the  effect  of  these  soils 
in  the  tannin  which  they  contain,  and  which  is  acted 
upon  by  the  peroxide  of  iron  which  exists  in  the  tissues 
of  the  shrub.  This  might  be  proved  by  making  the 
experiment  (which  Dr.  Lindley  formally  suggested)  of 


watering  the  plants  first  with  water  mixed  with  the 
peroxide  of  iron,  and  afterwards  with  a  week  infusion 
of  tannin.  This  is  only  one  side  of  the  question.  In 
1861  another  Englishman  brought  forward  the  fact  that 
blue-flowered  Hydrangeas  might  be  obtained  by  plant¬ 
ing  them  in  any  soil  which  had  never  been  previously 
tilled.  He  made  several  experiments  with  garden  soil 
and  virgin  peat,  alternately,  and  obtained  the  same  re¬ 
sults  for  five  consecutive  years.  Further,  a  specimen 
planted  in  cultivated  garden  soil,  and  producing  rose- 
colored  flowers,  began  to  bear  blue  flowers  as  soon,  as 
its  roots  reached  the  virgin  soil  which  had  been  placed 
underneath  the  plant. 

<£  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  known  that  in  granitic, 
schistose,  mica-schistose  soils,  and  generally  in  soils  of 
igneous  formation,  Hydrangeas  bear  blue  flowers  abun¬ 
dantly.  Here  the  question  rested;  and  the  fresh  experi¬ 
ments  of  M.  Gris  had  thrown  but  little  additional  light 
upon  it,  when  M.  Eug.  Fournier  commenced  some  fur¬ 
ther  investigations,  after  a  discussion  on  the  subject 
which  had  taken  place  before  the  Botanical  Society  of 
France.  He  watered  some  Hydrangeas  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  solutions  daily,  and  in  equal  quantities  from  the  1st 
of  May : — 

1st.  316  grains  of  ammomacal  alum  to  1  7-10ths  pint 
of  distilled  water  (as  recommended  by  Dr.  Bois- 
duval). 

2nd.  316  grains  of  sulphate  of  iron  (the  common 
recipe). 

3d.  316  grains  of  carbonate  of  copper  (suggested  by 
M.  Crochard). 

4th.  Ammonia  (in  no  definite  proportion). 
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By  the  15th  of  June  the  plants  watered  with  the  solu¬ 
tions  of  ammonia  and  the  carbonate  of  copper  had  per¬ 
ished.  Those  which  had  been  treated  with  the  sulphate 
of  iron  exhibited  a  moderate  degree  of  vigor  and  red 
sepals.  The  solution  of  ammoniacal  alum,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  had  produced  a  luxuriant  growth  and  large  flow¬ 
ers  of  a  violet-blue  color. 

“  From  other  experiments  ofM.  Eug.  Fournier,  which 
we  have  not  space  to  report  here,  the  conclusion  is  that, 
if  iron  colors  the  flowers  of  Hydrangeas  blue  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions,  it  is  because  it  excites  a  more  active 
growth  in  the  same  way  as  does  ammoniacal  alum.  Be¬ 
yond  all  doubt  the  blue  color  in  the  flowers  of  Hydran¬ 


geas  is  the  result  of  an  excess  of  vegetation  artificially 
produced. 

“To  these  experiments  we  shall  only  add  one  observa¬ 
tion,  which  is,  that  although  we .  have  seen  that  the 
most  vigorous  Hydrangeas  bore  blue  flowers,  while  the 
rest  produced  rose-colored  ones,  we  have  also  of  ten  found 
an  exuberant  growth  of  this  plant  coincident  with  the 
production  of  flowers  purely  rose-colored.  We  need  only 
mention,  as  an  example,  the  Hydrangea  Otaksa,  which 
has  been  not  many  years  introduced,  and  which  is 
merely  a  Japanese  variety  of  the  common  kind.  At 
Versailles  we  have  measured  corymbs  of  it,  which  were 
more  than  sixteen  inches  across.” 


GLOXINIAS. 


Last  March  I  got  a  dollar  packet  of  Gloxinia  seeds — 
the  finest  strain  in  the  market,  and  containing  no  more 
seeds  than  an  ordinary  fifty-cent  packet.  I  sowed  them 
in  a  shallow  seed-pan  that  was  well  drained  and  filled 
with  light,  sandy,  fine  soil,  and  kept  in  a  warm  green¬ 
house  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass.  In  two  weeks’  time  a 
good  many  of  the  seedlings  were  up,  and  in  about  three 
weeks  the  full  crop  appeared;  but  it  was  about  five 
weeks  from  sowing- time  before  I  ventured  to  prick  them 
off.  Then  I  pricked  them  off  singly  into  other  shallow 
seed-pans  prepared  as  before,  and  afterwards,  as  soon 
as  their  leaves  began  to  crowd  each  other,  transplanted 
them  into  boxes,  there  to  remain  till  the  end  of  May. 

By  this  time  I  had  lots  of  frame  room,  and  I  made  up 
a  hot-bed,  waited  till  the  heat  was  on  the  decline,  then 
prepared  it  by  filling  in  four  or  five  inches  deep  with 
light,  mellow  soil,  as  if  I  were  going  to  raise  a  lot  of 
Stocks  or  Asters,  and  planted  out  my  Gloxinias  in  it, 
about  nine  inches  apart  each  way.  I  have  kept  them 
covered  with  sashes  shaded  with  white- wash.  They 
are  kept  close  at  night,  and  in  the  daytime,  according  to 
the  warmness  and  brightness  of  the  day,  the  sashes  are 


tilted  up  from  two  to  six  inches,  but  at  no  time  do  I 
allow  sunshine  to  get  on  the  plants.  Any  dampening 
leaf  or  decaying  matter  is  removed  as  soon  as  observed, 
and  I  never  water  or  syringe  the  plants  overhead;  in¬ 
deed,  any  watering  required  is  done  most  carefully  by 
introducing  the  water-pot  spout  between  the  plants  and 
under  the  leaves. 

During  their  whole  life  the  plants  have  been  kept  close 
to  the  glass,  shaded  from  sunshine  and  dry  overhead. 
These  plants  are  to-day — the  middle  of  July — exceed¬ 
ingly  strong  and  luxuriant,  their  leaves  crowding  and 
overlapping  each  other,  and  they  are  blooming  beauti¬ 
fully,  and  I  expect  to  have  them  in  flower  till  Sep¬ 
tember.  Then  I  shall  let  them  dry  up  gradually  till 
they  shall  lose  their  leaves,  when  I  shall  lift  the  roots, 
store  them  in  earth  in  a  shallow  box  and  keep  them  dry 
over  winter.  Next  spring  they  will  be  available  for  pot 
culture  for  early  flowers  or  for  again  planting  in  frames. 
I  prefer  one  and  two-year  old  plants  to  those  that  are 
older,  hence  would  raise  a  fresh  lot  from  seed  every 
year.  Wm,  Falconer. 

Glen  Cove,  L.  I. 


TALKS  ABOUT  FLOWERS. 


The  Begonia  family  well  deserves  culture,  and  should 
be  represented  in  every  collection,  however  small,  for  it 
is  beautiful  in  both  foliage  and  flower  and  especially 
adapted  to  pot  culture. 

It  is  divided  into  three  sections;  Flowering,  Foliage 
and  Tuberous.  The  Flowering  section  I  give  a  promi¬ 
nent  place  upon  the  list  of  winter-blooming  plants,  for 
they  can  be  depended  upon  to  bloom  all  winter  and 
through  spring  time,  when  flowers  are  so  acceptable. 
What  a  charming  picture  they  make  at  mid-winter, 
when  the  snow  is  piled  high  in  the  garden,  their  beauti¬ 
ful  coral-like  waxen  buds,  and  flowers,  with  hues  incon¬ 
ceivable,  drooping  in  profusion  from  the  shining  green 
foliage!  They  must  be  seen  when  in  full  bloom  to  be 
properly  appreciated. 

This  section  of  the  tribe  thrives  best  in  a  warm  room; 
if  it  is  well  lighted,  the  plants  will  grow  and  bloom 


with  but  little  sun.  A  rich,  sandy,  friable  soil  suits  them 
well,  but  they  should  not  be  planted  in  too  large  pots, 
nor  the  soil  kept  constantly  wet,  but  given  what  can 
readily  be  absorbed  and  no  more.  Water  should  never 
stand  in  the  saucer  of  a  Begonia  pot,  for  this  is  their 
most  vulnerable  poiut.  If  given  more  than  they  need 
they  will  quickly  resent  it  and  in  a  manner  not  condu¬ 
cive  to  their  good  looks,  nor  pleasing  to  the  cultivator ; 
an  observant  person  will  soon  understand  their  “signals 
of  distress.”  This  section  is  easily  propagated  by  slips; 
if  taken  off  at  a  joint,  stuck  in  a  saucer  or  shallow  pot 
of  wet  sand,  and  set  in  a  warm  place  like  a  sunny  win¬ 
dow,  they  will  root  very  quickly.  Among  its  favorite 
varieties  are  Argyrostigma  Grandis,  flowerspink  leaves 
spotted  white;  Alba  Perfecta  Grandiflora,  flowers 
white  flushed  with  pink;  Metallica,  foliage  tinted  with 
bronzy  green,  flowers  pale  peach  color.  It  grows  rap- 
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idly  and  blooms  profusely;  Rubra,  flowers  bright  clear 
red,  in  large  trusses,  foliage  dark  green  and  very  grassy 
— an  attractive  variety;  Semperflorens  Rosea  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  variety,  the  flowers. are  white,  shaded  and  bordered 
with  carmine  rose  and  produced  in  large  clusters;  it  is 
a  free  bloomer;  Subpeltata  Nigricans,  leaves  and  flow¬ 
ers  fine;  Richardsonii,  leaves  finely  divided,  flowers 
white;  Sandersonii,  bright  scarlet  flowers;  Weltonien- 
sis,  waxy  pink  blossoms ;  Hybrida  Multiflora,  leaves 
small,  rosy  pink  flowers,  a  very  free  bloomer. 

The  section  termed  Foliage  Begonias  are  cultivated 
for  their  rich  and  handsome  leaves,  which  are  truly 
magnificent  in  well-grown  plants.  Some  varieties  are 
adapted  only  to  a  warm,  moist  greenhouse,  others  with 
careful  culture  will  be  very  amiable  in  the  sitting-room 
or  parlor.  But  wherever  they  are  grown,  they  delight 
in  warmth  and  moisture,  and  a  shady  situation  ;  and 
yet,  no  water  should  stand  at  the  roots,  or  be  poured 
over  the  foliage,  if  we  would  bring  out  their  finest  ca¬ 
pabilities.  They  are  beautiful  plants  for  wardian  cases 
or  ferneries.  Many  complain  because  they  do  not 
succeed  with  the  foliage  Begonias  ;  is  it  anything  to 
be  wondered  at  when  they  utterly  disregard  the  natu¬ 
ral  condition  and  manner  in  which  they  grow?  Instead 
of  giving  them  treatment  similar  to  that  which  they 
get  in  their  native  places,  they  are  used  roughly,  and 
handled  as  carelessly  as  you  would  handle  a  Geranium, 
and  then  condemned  because  they  couldn’t  survive  the 
treatment.  I  saw  some  very  sick  specimens  to-day  at 
the  house  of  a  friend ;  I  felt  like  thrusting  them  into 
the  fire  out  of  compassion  to  the  species  they  were 
supposed  to  represent.  Not  a  perfect  leaf  was  to  be 
seen  upon  one  single  plant,  and  they  were  so  thickly 
covered  with  dust  as  to  hide  the  markings  completely  ; 
and  what  seemed  very  strange  to  me,  my  friend  thought 
them  beautiful,  and  seemed  quite  indignant  when  I 
suggested  as  politely  as  I  could,  that  it  would  be  a  great 
improvement  in  their  looks  if  she  would  keep  them 
clean.  I  said  it  in  defense  of  the  Begonias,  for  it  is  hard 
to  keep  silent  when  I  see  plants  abused,  but  I  could  see 
no  reason  why  the  hint  should  not  have  been  kindly 
received.  However,  I  find,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  those 
that  are  most  ignorant  regarding  the  habits  of  plants, 
that  are  the  most  sensitive  about  receiving  information 
concerning  their  culture. 

Florists  divide  the  Foliage  Begonias  into  four  sections: 
the  hothouse  section,  the  rex  section,  the  silver-leaved 
section,  and  the  self-colored  section. 

The  most  brilliant  markings  and  delicate  colors  are 
found  in  the  hothouse  varieties,  but  each  section  is 
beautiful,  and  possesses  merits  of  its  own,  and,  if  we 
can  give  them  conditions  congenial  to  their  natures, 
they  will  well  repay  us  for  a  little  extra  care. 

The  Tuberous  Begonias  are  considered  by  many  the 


grandest  section  of  the  whole  tribe ;  and  they  are  cer¬ 
tainly  a  very  gratifying  and  easily  managed  family  of 
plants,  and  I  might  truthfully  add,  they  are  fast  becom¬ 
ing  a  very  popular  one,  for  they  are  worthy  of  all  the 
honor  conceded  to  them. 

The  flowers  are  large,  varied  in  form  and  color,  and 
are  produced  in  abundance  through  the  summer  and 
autumn.  They  will  grow  and  bloom  well  in  a  cooler 
room  than  either  of  the  other  sections,  and  I  have  good 
success  with  them  when  planted  in  beds  in  partial 
shade,  where  they  bloom  profusely  until  frost.  It  is 
their  nature  to  rest  during  the  winter  months,  and  they 
may  be  treated  the  same  as  Gloxinias.  When  their 
season  of  rest  approaches  the  stems  will  part  sponta¬ 
neously  from  the  root,  and  persons  not  acquainted  with 
this  peculiarity  might  think  their  plants  were  dead, 
when,  in  fact,  they  were  only  preparing  for  their 
winter’s  nap. 

Just  at  this  period  I  repot  my  tubers  in  fresh  soil,  and 
set  them  in  some  convenient  place  where  they  will  not 
freeze;  if  your  cellar  is  a  dry,  warm  one,  they  may  be 
stored  there  in  safety. 

They  should  be  kept  dry,  rather  than  moist,  but  not 
absolutely  dry  as  dust.  If  kept  too  dry  it  will  retard 
their  start  in  spring;  if  too  moist,  they  will  be  sure  to 
decay;  but  the  observing  amateur  will  be  able  to  strike 
the  proper  medium.  Accordingly  as  they  went  to  sleep 
of  their  own  free  will  in  late  autumn,  so  in  spring  time 
they  will  start  into  life  again  without  any  forcing  or 
nursing.  As  soon  as  new  growth  begins,  they  may  be 
set  at  the  window  where  the  sun  will  strike  them  a  few 
hours  each  day,  but  at  first  let  them  be  watered  moder¬ 
ately. 

The  list  of  Tuberous  Begonias,  of  both  single  and 
double  varieties,  is  a  very  long  one.  I  will  only  mention 
a  few  that  are  particularly  fine. 

Frcebelii  is  a  distinct  species  from  Ecuador;  it  bears 
large  erect  bunches  of  brilliant  scarlet  flowers;  the 
foliage  is  green,  and  thickly  covered  on  the  under  side 
with  white  hairs.  Eldorado,  a  free  flowering  variety, 
with  bright  yellow  flowers.  Sedeni,  flowers  rich 
magenta  color,  and  very  large.  Pearcei,  a  native  of 
South  America,  with  pretty-colored  foliage,  flowers 
yellow.  Boliviensis,  an  old  standard  variety;  flowers 
dark,  shining  red,  a  free  bloomer.  Aspasia,  large  flow¬ 
ers  of  a  rich  rose  color.  Fannie  E.  Saul,  flowers,  large, 
brilliant  amaranth,  a  free  grower  and  profuse  bloomer. 
Glorie  de  Nancy,  a  double  variety,  with  large,  beautiful 
carmine  flowers,  a  beautiful  plant.  Argus,  flowers 
double,  of  a  rich  vermilion  color,  and  freely  produced. 
Pceoniflora,  an  extra  fine  variety,  with  large,  bright 
rose-colored  flowers.  Sutherlandii,  a  single  variety 
with  yellow  flowers,  quite  distinct.  Queen  of  Whites,  a 
new  variety,  with  large,  pure  white  flowers,  habit  fine. 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Flanders. 


THE  DOUBLE  DAHLIA. 


In  following  the  dictates  of  fashion,  we  are  in  danger 
of  losing  very  many  old  garden  favorites,  plants  of 
intrinsic  worth,  simply  because  “new  forms”  are  de¬ 
sired,  not  that  the  new  is  in  any  way  more  desirable 


than  the  old  as  an  object  of  beauty,  but,  because  flowers 
are  grown,  as  hats  are  worn,  to  be  in  the  fashion.  If  a 
woman  has  a  hat  which  has  been  worn  but  once,  when 
that  style  has  been  “called  in,”  it  must  go,  and  another 
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will  take  its  place.  These  facts,  as  applied  to  the  Dahlia, 
are  so  well  stated  by  “  W.”  in  the  Gardeners’  Magazine, 
we  quote  them  in  full : — 

“  A  short  time  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  what 
one  seldom  sees  nowadays — a  border  of  double  Dahlias. 
The  plants,  120  in  number,  were  arranged  in  three  rows. 
They  included  twenty-five  varieties,  all  show  flowers, 
mostly  seifs,  selected  from  the  best  in  cultivation. 
They  were  mulched,  and  it  was  evident  from  their  ap¬ 
pearance  that  their  wants  had  been  carefully  attended 
to.  All  the  flowers  that  were  past  their  best  had  been 
removed,  so  that  there  were  no  shabby  blossoms  to  mar 
the  general  effect,  I  never  before  saw  such  a  splendid 
display  of  floral  magnificence.  I  thought  as  I  gazed  on 
the  spectacle  what  a  misfortune  that  whimsical  and 
tyrannical  fashion  should  deprive  society  of  such  a 
valuable  source  of  enjoyment !  Close  by  was  a  border 


of  about  two  dozen  single  Dahlias,  which  served  by 
contrast  to  show  the  superior  excellency  of  the  doubles, 
and  to  display  the  triumph  of  the  florist’s  labor  and 
skill. 

“In  the  single  Dahlia,  which  fashion  has  condescended 
to  allow  to  her  votaries,  there  is  the  profusion  of 
bloom,  the  richness  and  variety  of  color,  and  the 
autumnal  display  of  the  old  favorite;  but  the  at¬ 
tribute  which  distinguishes  the  latter  from  all  the 
other  denizens  of  the  garden,  and  which  adds  to  va¬ 
riety  a  distinct  class  of  beauty  is  wanting.  The  noble 
grandeur  of  the  double  Dahlia  is  not  there.  In  the 
single  variety  we  have,  it  is  true,  lightness  and  ele¬ 
gance,  but  in  those  qualities  it  is  surpassed  by  many 
flowers  in  cultivation,  and  in  comparison  with  a 
fine  double  flower,  a  single  Dahlia  may  be  dismissed 
as  nothing.” 


BOTANICAL  TRANSGRESSORS. 


It  is  often  noticed  that  special  varieties  of  plants 
grow  in  special  districts,  and  the  guide  books  which 
find  their  way  into  the  hands  of  autumn  wanderers 
generally  contain  some  account  of  such  local  varieties. 
These  variations  are  often  ascribed  to  differences  of 
soil  and  climate,  and  certainly  both  have  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  the  well-being  and  the  perpetuation  of  spec¬ 
ially  varied  forms.  But  many  facts  show  that  the 
potency  of  soil  and  climate  is  by  no  means  so  great  as 
it  is  popularly  supposed  to  be.  Cultivated  plants,  for 
instance,  plants  which  are  under  the  care  of  man,  grow 
equally  well  and  produce  equally  abundant  fruit  in  very 
varying  soils  and  climates.  Wheat  ripens  in  Siberia 
and  in  Egypt,  in  Southern  Russia  as  well  as  in  Northwest 
Canada.  The  soil  and  the  climate  of  Europe  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  like  that  of  temperate  North  America,  to  lead  us 
to  suppose  that  the  flora  of  both  would  be  the  same, 
but  in  fact  it  is  not.  We  might  suppose  that  plants 
would  flourish  best  in  their  native  soil  and  in  their 
native  climate,  and  here  again  facts  falsify  many  of  our 
suppositions.  English  Watercress  ( Nasturtium  officinale) 
was  unknown  in  New  Zealand,  but  when  introduced 
there  it  took  so  kindly  to  its  new  home  that  it  is  not 
infrequently  found  with  stems  twelve  feet  in  length. 
This  prodigality  of  growth  was  not  only  found  incon¬ 
veniently  large  for  the  breakfast  table,  but  it  made 
Watercress  a  formidable  impediment  to  river  naviga¬ 
tion;  it  blocks  up  river  courses,  and  costs  the  New 
Zealand  Government  some  hundreds  of  pounds  yearly 
to  keep  it  from  altogether  choking  up  the  water  way. 
Similarly  the  American  Water- weed  or  Ditch-Moss 
( Anacharis  canadensis >,  although  harmless  enough  in 
America,  has  spread  with  such  rapidity  in  Great 
Britain  since  its  introduction  about  1840,  that 
there  are  few  rowing  men  whose  sweet  serenity 
of  temper  has  not  been  occasionally  ruffled  by  it. 
The  fact  seems  to  be  that  plants  depend  not  only 
on  the  soil  and  climate,  but  also,  to  an  extent 
hardly  as  yet  sufficiently  appreciated,  upon  the  good¬ 
will  and  forbearance  of  other  plants.  Plants  grow,  it 
has  been  epigrammatically  observed,  not  where  they 
like  so  much  as  where  other  plants  will  let  them.  No 


idea  seems  more  fittingly  associated  with  the  quiet 
beauty  of  foliage  and  of  flower  than  that  of  tranquility 
and  peace,  and  yet  this  seeming  peacefulness  only  veils 
to  the  passer-by  an  internecine  war  which  is  ever  going 
on.  It  almost  seems  a  mere  rhetorical  flourish  to  assert 
that  war,  bitter  and  unsparing  and  to  the  very  death,  is 
carried  on  by  the  silent  beauties  of  our  fields  and  mea¬ 
dows.  But  war  there  is.  Many  species  have  faded 
away  and  have  become  extinct  in  certain  localities,  not 
because  the  soil  was  unsuitable  or  the  climate  too  rigor¬ 
ous,  but  because  they  have  been  overpowered  and 
crushed  out  of  existence  by  their  floral  rivals.  Warfare 
among  plants  is  carried  on  in  various  ways.  In  park 
lands  it  is  often  noticed  that  no  flowers  bloom  under  the 
shade  of  the  trees,  although  outside  the  shaded  circle 
the  grass  is  studded  with  gaily-colored  dots  and  patches. 
The  ground  beneath  a  Fir  tree  or  a  Yew  is  not  only  de¬ 
void  of  flowers,  but  as  a  rule  the  toughest  grasses,  tena¬ 
cious  of  life  as  they  are,  have  been  choked  and  throttled 
out  of  existence  by  the  layers  of  fallen  leaves  which 
cover  the  ground  and  shut  out  light  and  air.  It  is  not 
the  soil,  but  the  absence  of  sunlight  which  is  fatal.  The 
leaves  of  the  tree,  by  intercepting  the  light,  deprive  the 
germinating  seeds  of  one  of  the  main  sources  of  their 
well-being.  Many  large-leaved  plants  war  in  this  way 
upon  their  less  favored  fellows;  but  to  equalize  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  combat  a  little,  many  plants  are  especially 
equipped  to  fight  with  large-leaved  foes.  Some,  like 
the  Convolvulus,  are  enabled  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  air  and  light  by  climbing ;  others,  like  the 
Potentilla  replans,  which  have  not  learned  how  to 
climb  and  are  in  danger  of  being  left  too  much  in  the 
shade,  send  out  long,  trailing  stems,  which  throw  out 
roots  at  every  node  or  joint,  and  find  compensation  in 
this  way.  Annuals,  plants  which  die  down  each  autumn 
and  are  grown  from  seed,  fight  at  a  great  disadvantage 
when  they  have  to  contend  with  perennials.  Perennials, 
when  once  they  have  their  roots  embedded  in  the  earth, 
are  prepared  at  each  successive  approach  of  spring  to 
push  up  th  eir  fresh  shoots  through  the  moistened  ground , 
and  they  supply  their  nurslings  with  nourishment  from 
already  existing  stores.  But  annuals  have  to  begin  at 
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the  beginning.  Supposing  the  seed  to  have  fallen  by 
good  chance  on  suitable  soil,  it  has  still  many  dangers 
to  run  when  it  begins  to  push  its  rootlet  downwards  and 
to  expand  its  first  pair  of  little  leaves  to  sun  and  air. 
Taller  plants  may  overshadow  it,  shutting  out  light 
and  warmth;  quick-  growing  grasses  may  draw  away 
from  its  immediate  neighborhood  the  moisture  which 
it  needs,  and  its  story  is  soon  told.  It  dies  in  early  in¬ 
fancy,  and  by  a  dsath  which  may  be  termed  violent. 

Although  the  plants  which  are  falling  into  the  sere 
and  yellow  leaf  cannot  be  said  exactly  to  watch  over 
the  rising  generation,  there  are  many  species  which 
show  some  kind  of  parental  forethought  for  the  welfare 
of  the  seeds  they  bring  to  maturity.  They  are  not  con¬ 
tent  with  allowing  the  seeds  when  ripe  to  fall  down  and 
grow  up  beside  them,  but  they  send  them  away  to  seek 
their  fortunes  in  far-off  fields  and  lanes  and  roadsides. 
Some  seeds  are  provided  with  an  apparatus  not  unlike 
an  open  umbrella,  an  umbrella  with  many  ribs  and  no 
covering.  The  round  feathered  heads  of  the  Dandelion 
are  examples  of  this,  and  children  who  blow  them  to 
pieces  to  see  the  individual  seeds  sail  away  steadily  on 
the  still  summer  air,  have  no  idea  of  the  start  they  are 
giving  these  seeds  in  their  struggle  for  life.  All  seeds 
do  not  start  life  so  quietly.  There  is  a  little  Bitter-cress 
( Cardamine  impatiens)  which  grows  in  North  Wales, 
whose  erect  linear-shaped  seed  pods  as  they  dry  up  con¬ 
tract  unequally,  and  by  this  unequal  contraction  cause 
the  shells  to  burst  and  curl  up  gracefully  above  the 
summit  of  the  pod.  This  violent  bursting  of  the  pod 
causes  the  seeds  to  fly  out  to  a  distance  of  three  or  four 
feet.  An  American  species  of  Witch-hazel  ( Hamamelis 
virginiana)  shoots  out  its  seeds  to  a  distance  of  ten  feet 
and  more — but  when  anything  done  here  is  also  done  in 
America,  it  is  naturally  done  on  a  larger  scale.  The 
yellow  Balsam  ( Impatiens  noli-me-tangere),  now  rather 
rare  as  a  wild  plant  in  England,  gets  its  botanical  name 
from  its  propensity  to  fire  off  its  seeds  when  touched  or 
shaken  by  the  wind.  This  scattering  of  the  seeds  gives 
them  a  fairer  chance  of  finding  unoccupied  soil  than 
they  would  otherwise  have,  and  it  is  not  so  usual  to  find 
these  species  growing  so  close  together  as  we  find 


Daisies,  for  instance.  In  spite  of  its  mild  and  placid 
appearance,  the  Daisy  is  a  great  warrior,  its  close,  low- 
lying  leaves  shut  out  light  and  air  from  any  unhappy 
seeds  that  chance  to  be  underneath  them,  and  field 
botanists  soon  get  to  know  that  there  is  little  chance  of 
finding  many  varieties  where  Daisies  grow  plentifully. 
Grass  and  Mosses  hold  their  own  against  most  antagon¬ 
ists,  but  Grass  is  not  so  very  successful  in  its  battles  with 
the  Daisy,  as  those  who  try  to  preserve  the  unbroken  green 
of  a  favorite  lawn  often  experience.  Curiously  enough,  it 
is  not  always  the  seemingly  strongest  plants,  plants  with 
the  toughest  fibre  and  hardest  texture  of  leaf,  which  win 
these  floral  contests.  The  small  white  or  Dutch  Clover 
I Trifolium  repens),  with  a  weakly,  creeping  stem,  usually 
not  much  more  than  a  foot  in  length,  when  introduced 
into  New  Zealand,  attacked  and  defeated  an  indigenous 
species  of  Flax,  an  exceedingly  tough,  robust  plant,  with 
strong  leaves  over  six  feet  high.  The  vegetable  Goliath 
had  to  succumb  to  the  floral  David,  and  the  little  Clover 
is  actually  driving  the  big  flax  out  of  existence.  This 
struggle  for  life  among  plants  shows  that  the  farmer’s 
antipathy  to  “weeds”  is  extremely  well  founded. 
Especially  in  the  case  of  varieties  cultivated  by  man  ; 
when  his  protecting  hand  is  withdrawn  it  is  found  that 
they  are  in  great  danger  of  being  swept  away  by  their 
many  competitors  for  a  livelihood.  One  result  to  which 
this  botanical  warfare  largely  contributes  is  that  the 
flora  of  a  district  changes.  Some  species  die  out,  and 
“  colonists  ”  come  to  take  their  place.  Any  one  looking 
through  an  English  flora  will  find  that  the  number  of 
plants  marked  “colonist,”  an  “alien  or  “native,”  is 
not  inconsiderable.  And  this  is  true  not  only  of  shrubs 
and  small  plants,  but  also  of  forest  trees.  The  remains 
of  the  Hyrciuian  forest,  which  in  the  time  of  Caesar  was 
composed  of  trees  which  annually  shed  their  leaves,  is 
now  mainly  made  up  of  Pines  and  Firs.  But  with  re¬ 
spect  to  forests,  there  seems  to  be  a  rotation  of  various 
kinds  of  trees,  the  kind  of  tree  which  grows  up  to  take 
the  place  of  those  decaying  depending  upon  the  light 
and  air  and  other  conditions  which  are  afforded  to  the 
young  saplings  by  the  kind  of  tree  already  existing. — 
The  Month. 


COOLHOUSE  ORCHIDS. 

SECOND  PAPER. 


While  some  of  the  Orchid  tribe  rejoice  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  lengthy  and — to  a  non-professional — incompre¬ 
hensible  names,  some  of  them  are  very  pretty  and  har¬ 
monious,  and  so  essentially  feminine  that  I  expect  to 
hear  of  some  enthusiastic  Orchid  lover  bestowing  upon 
his  daughter  such  names  as  Calantlie,  Vanda,  or  Ly- 
caste,  like  a  certain  chemist  who  is  said  to  have  named 
his  daughters  Ethyl,  Methyl,  Glycerine  and  Uranine. 
Indeed,  Lycaste  might  be  so  used  without  offense,  for 
it  bears  the  name  of  a  beautiful  Sicilian,  bestowed  upon 
it  by  some  gallant  botanist.  But  to  return  to  our  sub¬ 
ject.  The  Cypripediums  afford  a  number  of  varieties 
suitable  for  the  cool  house,  though  some  of  the  finest 
sorts  require  tropic  heat.  Many  species  have  beautiful 
leaves  as  well  as  flowers.  They  are  dwarf,  compact, 
and  evergreen,  producing  their  flowers  from  the  centre 
of  the  leaves  on  an  upright  stalk.  Unlike  most  Orchids, 


they  have  no  thick,  fleshy  bulbs  to  supply  them  with 
nourishment.  They  require  plenty  of  water  during  the 
growing  season,  and  as  they  need  little  rest  they  should 
never  be  allowed  to  get  dry. 

C.  Lawrencianum  is  one  of  the  finest  varieties  having 
ornamental  leaves;  the  illustration  gives  a  good  idea  of 
the  general  habit  of  this  class.  It  does  not  come  under 
the  head  of  coolliouse  Orchids,  however,  being  a  tropical 
species,  like  C.  barbatum  superbum,  which  it  somewhat 
resembles.  It  is  named  in  honor  of  Sir  Trevor  Law¬ 
rence,  who  is  described  by  a  writer  in  the  London  Gar¬ 
den  as  the  Ulysses  of  Orchid  culture. 

C.  insigne  is  a  good  and  well-known  variety  with  light 
green  leaves.  It  produces  solitary  flowers  during  the 
winter,  remaining  in  bloom  a  considerable  time;  sepals 
and  petals  light  green,  dorsal  petal  tipped  with  white, 
spotted  with  brown;  lip  orange  and  brown.  Though 
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it  is  an  Indian  species,  being  a  native  of  Nepal,  it  seems 
to  bloom  freely  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse  temperature. 

C.  caricinum — known  also  as  C.  Pearcii — is  a  curious 
Orchid  from  Peru,  having  a  grassy  appearance,  with 
long  creeping  rhizomes  totally  different  from  any  other 
species.  It  produces  from  four  to  seven  flowers  of  a 
pale  green  color;  the  petals  and  sepals  are  margined 
with  white,  the  ends  blotched  with  brown.  It  does  well 
in  a  coolhouse. 


of  Bolivia.  C.  caudatum  roseum  is  similar  to  the  pre¬ 
ceding  in  habit  of  growth,  but  differs  in  color,  the  flow¬ 
ers  being  dark-rose  mixed  with  yellow  and  green. 
C.  venus turn  is  a  handsome  coolhouse  species.  The 
leaves  are  light-green,  curiously  mottled  with  a  darker 
color ;  flowers,  green  shaded  to  white,  and  last  a 
long  time  after  cutting.  Native  of  Nepal.  These  plants 
are,  almost  without  exception,  terrestrial  in  habit, 
and  grow  in  a  mixture  of  peat,  sphagnum  and  sand. 


Cypripedium  Lawrenceanum. 


C.  caudatum  is  a  most  remarkable  Orchid  of  singular 
beauty.  It  is  an  evergreen,  grown  from  a  foot  to 
eighteen  inches  high.  The  foliage  is  light  green,  the 
flower  scapes  being  produced  after  the  growth  is  com¬ 
plete.  The  petals  and  sepals  are  yellowish  marked 
with  brown  ;  the  long,  tail-like  petaxs  are  the  strangest 
part  of  the  flower,  often  reaching  the  length  of  thirty 
inches,  hanging  like  narrow  ribbons,  deepening  in  color 
toward  the  end  ;  the  lip  is  yellow  brown.  It  is  a  native 


They  are  very  useful  as  cut-flowers  owing  to  their  last¬ 
ing  qualities,  while  they  always  attract  by  their  oddity 
of  form  and  coloring.  In  addition  to  the  various  spe¬ 
cies,  Orchid  culturists  have  produced  some  very  fine 
hybrids,  in  many  cases  excelling  the  parent  plant. 

The  Epidendrums,  as  noticed  in  a  former  paper,  form 
a  large  family  of  epiphytal  Orchids,  but  many  of  them 
are  scarcely  worth  cultivating,  except  for  botanical 
purposes.  However,  the  universal  law  of  compensa- 
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tion  gives  the  insignificant  varieties  a  charm  above 
their  more  showy  sisters  : 

—“The  oratory 

That  speaks  in  perfumed  silence,” 
for  the  small-growing  and  small-flowered  species  are 
usually  fragrant.  Still,  Epidendrums  are  like  weather 
predictions,  “  mighty  onsartin’,”  for  the  bulbs  of  many 
kinds  are  so  nearly  alike,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  tell 
what  they  are  until  they  flower,  and  one  may  grow  a 
plant  for  some  years,  only  to  be  rewarded  by  a  bunch 
of  dingy  green  flowers  about  the  same  color  as  its 
leaves.  However,  this  uncertainty  is  not  confined  to 
the  Epidendrum.  Orchid  buying  is  apt  to  be  some¬ 
thing  of  a  lottery,  as  the  same  species  often  differ 
greatly  in  value. 

E.  alatum  majus  is  a  pretty  Mexican  variety.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  spikes,  and  are  pale  yellow,  the 
lip  striped  in  purple.  It  continues  in  flower  five  or 
six  weeks. 

E.  aurantiacum  is  a  very  distinct  species  from  Guate¬ 
mala,  the  growth  strongly  resembling  Cattleyg  skinneri, 
so  that  it  is  often  mistaken  for  that  plant.  It  produces 
its  flowers  from  a  sheath  at  the  top  of  the  bulb; 
the  flowers  are  bright  orange,  striped  with  crimson. 
It  blooms  in  the  spring,  lasting  six  weeks  in  per¬ 
fection. 

E.  bicornutum  is  a  remarkably  handsome  variety  from 
Guiana,  growing  about  fifteen  inches  high.  It  often 
produces  twelve  flowers  in  a  spike,  each  about  two 
inches  across,  pure  white,  with  a  few  crimson  spots  on 
the  lip.  It  grows  well  on  a  block  or  in  a  pot. 

E.  cinnabarinum  is  a  tall-growing  species  from  Per¬ 
nambuco.  It  grows  four  feet  high,  and  blooms  from 
the  top  of  the  stem;  flowers  bright  scarlet,  and  very 
striking. 

E.  cnemidophorum  is  a  very  pretty  plant,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  terrific  character  of  its  specific  name.  It 
Is  a  native  of  Guatemala,  where  it  is  found  at  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  8,000  feet.  It  is  a  strong-growing  plant,  throw¬ 
ing  out  fleshy  roots  and  stout  stems  from  three  to  five 
feet  high.  The  leaves  are  about  eight  inches  long, 
glossy,  green,  and  sharp-pointed.  The  flower  spike  is 
about  a  foot  long,  producing  a  cluster  of  light  yellow 
flowers,  spotted  with  brown  inside;  lip  white,  shaded 
with  rose,  and  deeply  divided. 

E.  crassifolium,  though  not  as  ornamental  as  others 
of  the  tribe,  is  interesting  on  account  of  its  color.  It 


is  tall-growing,  producing  a  profusion  of  rose-colored 
flowers. 

E.  dichromum  is  a  beautiful  Orchid  from  Brazil.  It 
produces  large  panicles  of  handsome  flowers,  rose  col¬ 
ored,  with  a  crimson  lip.  Another  variety  of  this  species 
is  E.  dichromum  striatum ,  in  which  petals  and  sepals 
are  white,  with  all  the  veins  marked  out  by  radiating 
purple  lines. 

E.  macrochilum — sometimes  called  E.  atropurpureum 
— is  a  beautiful  species  from  Guatemala.  The  petals 
and  sepals  are  brown,  the  lip  pure  white  with  a  large 
purple  blotch. 

E.  vitellinum  is  small,  but  one  of  the  best  of  the 
family.  The  leaves  and  pseudo-bulbs  are  glaucous,  and 
it  blooms  nearly  all  the  year.  The  petals  and  sepals 
are  orange-scarlet,  the  lip  yellow.  It  should  be  kept 
moist,  and  is  easily  grown  in  a  eoolhouse.  There  is  a 
larger  variety  of  this  E.  vitellinum  majus,  native  of 
Mexico.  These  plants  are  all  of  comparatively  modern 
introduction  ;  they  have  become  known  since  botany 
became  a  science,  instead  of  an  obscure  branch  of  medi¬ 
cine  or  alchemy.  So,  as  they' date  from  the  matter-of- 
fact  days  of  the  science,  where  careful  research  takes 
the  place  of  conjecture,  they  are  without  the  legendary 
or  romantic  interest  possessed  by  some  members  of  the 
floral  kingdom. 

We  must  give  a  few  words  to  the  pretty  little  Sopfaro- 
nitis,  its  name  being  derived  from  sophrona,  modest, 
in  allusion  to  the  delicate  little  flowers  of  the  original 
species.  They  are  small-growing  plants,  doing  best  on 
blocks,  in  a  eoolhouse.  S.  grandiflora  is  the  finest  va¬ 
riety,  with  brilliant  scarlet  flowers,  blooming  in  Novem¬ 
ber  or  December.  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico. 

S.  violacea  is  a  distinct  species  from  the  same  local¬ 
ity,  producing  an  abundance  of  violet  flowers.  There 
are  several  other  varieties,  bearing  red  flowers.  They 
are  very  easily  grown,  like  most  of  the  eoolhouse 
epiphytes,  merely  requiring  plenty  of  water  during  the 
growing  season,  which  seems  with  some  to  last  nearly 
all  the  year. 

None  of  these  varieties  possess  any  known  industrial 
properties,  unless  we  consider  beauty  itself  a  necessity 
of  mankind,  and  even  then  : 

“The  works  of  God  are  fair  for  nought, 

Unless  our  eye,  in  seeing. 

Sees  hidden  in  the  thing  the  thought 
That  animates  its  being.” 

E.  L.  Taplin. 


A  FAREWELL. 


The  west-wind,  laden  with  fragrance,  blows, 
The  dew-drops  shine  in  the  crimson  Rose; 

— Is  there  something  yet  to  tell  ? 

Ay,  winds  must  pass  and  dew-drops  fall; 
Naught  that  is  gone  can  we  recall : 

So  now,  dear  Love,  farewell ! 

Sweet  lips  prattle  and  laugh  and  sing, 

White  arms  tenderly,  closely  cling; 

— Is  there  something  sad  to  tell  ? 

Ay,  the  sweet  lips  shall  silent  be, 

And  the  arms  unclasp  in  their  agony  : 

So  now,  dear  Love,  farewell ! 


Then  is  there  nothing  that  God  has  made 
That  will  not  one  day  fall  and  fade  ? 

— O  Poet,  in  mercy  tell  l 
Ay,  love  shall  reign  in  these  hearts  of  ours 
When  eyes  and  lips  and  wind-waved  flowers 
Have  known  their  last  farewell. 

For  love  is  purer  than  dew-drops  are; 

The  winds  go  never  so  wide  and  far, 

And  none  may  truly  tell 
How,  when  the  close  caress  is  gone, 

And  words  are  silent,  true  love  lives  on, 
Never  to  say  farewell ! 


George  Arnold. 


THE  TRAVELS  OF  PLANTS. 


When  we  look  into  the  origin  of  our  most  common 
plants,  both  useful  and  useless,  not  to  neglect  either 
those  which  are  a  nuisance  to  us,  we  are  led  to  perceive 
the  truth  of  the  common  adage  that  “it  is  an  ill  wind 
which  blows  nobody  any  good,”  and  also  that  no  evil, 
however  bad  it  may  be,  is  altogether  unmixed  with 
good.  For  we  learn  in  our  investigation  that  most  of 
our  cherished  and  useful  grains  and  fruits,  and  many 
of  our  most  desirable  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  have 
been  spread  abroad  and  scattered  by  means  of  the  most 
cruel  and  destructive  wars.  At  the  same  time  it  is  also 
true  that  we  owe  some  of  our  most  noxious  and  trouble¬ 
some  weeds  to  this  same  source.  Next  in  importance 
to  the  agency  of  armies  in  this  respect  we  owe  most 
to  the  peaceful  enterprises  of  travelers — those  restless, 
inquiring  men  who  are  impelled  by  their  love  of  change 
and  novelty  to  explore  the  furtherest  ends  of  the  earth, 
to  penetrate  the  tangled  wilds  and  deepest  recesses  of 
vast  forests ;  to  brave  the  hardships  of  scorching  des¬ 
erts,  the  hostility  of  cruel  and  sanguinary  savages,  the 
poisonous  atmosphere  of  deadly  swamps  ;  to  climb  the 
beetling  crags, 'thejtowering-  precipices,  and  the  glittering 
glaciers  of  the  highest  mountains ;  to  press  through  the 
ice  fields  and  bear  with  the  bitterest  cold  which  sur¬ 
rounds  the  inacessible  poles,  and  to  force  their  perilous 
ways  wherever  the  foot  of  man  may  be  able  to  tread. 
And  in  every  such  expedition  the  botanist  is  the  first 
and  foremost  to  risk  his  life  in  search  of  some  new 
plant  which  may  add  to  our  knowledge  or  to  our  enjoy¬ 
ment  and  give  him  a  reputation  among  his  class  of  stu¬ 
dents,  although  outside  of  this  he  may  be  unknown. 
In  regard  to  plants  our  world  was  originally  very  defec¬ 
tive,  for  many  countries  were  almost  devoid  of,  or  very 
deficient  in,  a  stock  of  such  varieties  as  are  now  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  indispensable-  to  human  life  and  comfort. 
The  aborigines  of  Australia  were  forced  to  feed  upon 
the  roots  of  Ferns  and  other  similar  poor  plants.  The 
ancient  Britons  made  their  bread  of  acorns,  and  roasted 
beech-nuts  furnished  them  a  choice  side-dish,  while  for 
dessert  they  had  nothing  better  than  the  bitter  astrin¬ 
gent  Sloe,  the  Whortleberry,  Blackberry,  and  Hazel-nut. 
Indeed,  it  is  very  true,  as  the  poet  has  declared,  that  it 
was  a  very  poor  subsistence 

“The  fresh-formed  earth  her  hapless  offspring  dealt.” 

For  nearly  all  our  grains,  roots,  herbs,  fruits,  and  flow¬ 
ers  which  we  now  possess  and  enjoy  have  been  newly 
created,  so  to  speak,  by  the  intelligent  culture  of 
modern  races  of  men,  from  out  of  the  poorest  and  most 
defective  varieties  which  came  down  to  us  from  the 
aboriginal  races.  Yet  there  were  some  garden  spots 
from  which  we  have  procured  in  various  ways  our 
most  valuable  varieties,  and  chief  among  these  locali¬ 
ties  favored  by  soil  and  climate  was  Central  Asia,  the 
cradle,  as  we  believe,  of  our  race.  Here,  too,  were  first 
developed  the  arts  of  agriculture,  and  the  fruits  of  this 
oldest  civilization  in  time  spread  to  distant  laDds  as  the 
conqueror  marched  here  and  there  and  subdued  the 
savage  races. 

Still,  the  origin  of  some  of  our  most  useful  plants  is 


enveloped  in  legends  and  myths.  The  vine,  which  has, 
perhaps,  the  most  ancient  history  of  all,  was  said  to 
have  been  introduced  into  Africa  by  Osiris  and  into 
Europe  by  Bacchus.  If  we  -should  consider,  as  we 
properly  might,  that  these  “  gods  ”  were  merely  embodi¬ 
ments  of  some  human  trait  or  habit,  as  that  which  led 
our  second  father  Noah,  to  plant  a  vineyard  and  to 
drink  the  wine  thereof,  these  legends  simply  indicate 
the  extreme  antiquity  of  the  vine,  which  doubtless 
already  bore  its  ripened  clusters  when  mankind  first 
appeared  upon  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and  its  native 
bowers  no  doubt  were  formed  as  it  hung  in  its  graceful 
curves  and  festoons  among  the  Fig,  the  Peach,  the 
Almond,  and  the  Apricot  trees  of  Persia.  The  golden 
fruit  of  the  Garden  of  the  Hesperides  was  not  the 
Orange,  but  the  Citron,  for  the  home  of  the  Orange 
was  China.  Among  other  ancient  legends  we  have  the 
origin  of  the  Olive  attributed  to  Minerva  by  the  Greeks, 
who  also  fancied  it  was  brought  to  Greece  by  Hercules. 
Here  again  we  may  have  the  idea  of  the  embodiment  of 
human  skill  and  art  in  the  goddess  and  of  manly  enter¬ 
prise  in  the  god  of  strength. 

But  to  come  from  the  realms  of  poetry  and  fancy  to 
those  of  hard  facts,  we  know  that  wheat  was  first 
grown  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus  ;  that  Barley  first 
came  from  Tartary;  that  Rye  is  native  to  the  Crimea; 
that  oats  was  indigenous  in  Northern  Europe  and  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  that  these  two  localities  at  one  period  were  not 
yet  separated  by  the  shallow  North  Sea,  for  the  flora  of 
of  the  island  of  Great  Britian  and  that  of  Norway,  Den¬ 
mark,  and  the  adjacent  European  courts  is  similar  in 
many  respects,  and  sunken  forests  are  even  now  found 
buried  in  the  bed  of  the  dividing  sea.  The  plants  of  the 
East  were  doubtless  brought  westward  by  colonists  and 
conquerors,  and  others  native  to  the  conquered  races 
were  returned  in  the  way  of  trade.  Thus,  after  the  Ro¬ 
man  conquest  of  Britian  the  apples  of  the  southern 
shores  of  the  island  were  taken  to  Tyre  by  the  Phoeni¬ 
cians,  who  traded  in  the  tin  of  Cornwall .  These  same  en¬ 
terprising  merchants  carried  the  mulberry  to  Western 
Europe  and  planted  Carthage,  a  city  whose  people  were 
the  most  successful  agriculturists  of  that  age.  The 
merchants  of  Tyre  were  thus,  doubtless,  the  first  tree- 
peddlers  in  existence  and  probably  were  as  vigorously 
abused  as  their  modern  successors  in  the  business  now 
are.  The  great  Alexander  was  the  means  of  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  many  useful  plants.  His  armies  brought  Rice 
from  Persia  and  carried  it  to  Spain,  and  so  started  it  on 
its  travels  to  our  own  South  Carolina.  It  is  probable 
that  we  also  owe  our  cotton  to  this  same  agency,  for  it 
was  found  in  the  Punjaub  by  Alexander  and  through 
him  found  its  way  into  Egypt,  where  linen  was  the  only 
cloth  at  the  period  of  Herodotus,  but  in  Pliny’s  time  the 
Egyptians  were  clad  in  cotton. 

After  the  Macedonians  came  the  Romans  who  even 
exceeded  their  predecessors  in  this  distribution  of 
plants.  The  introduction  of  new  and  useful  plants 
and  their  culture  were  made  a  business  by  the  Romans, 
and  they  collected  and  scattered  new  kinds  with  great 
assiduity.  The  Roman  gardens  were  filled  with  every 
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choice  vegetable,  and  it  was  in  them  that  the  Cauli¬ 
flower  was  developed  from  a  Cabbage  brought  from 
Cyprus.  Lucullus  brought  a  Cherry  tree  from  Persia, 
and  carried  it  in  full  fruit  in  his  triumphal  procession. 
The  Fig  was  introduced  into  Italy  also  from  Persia. 
All  the  acquisitions  made  by  the  Romans  were  quickly 
disti'ibuted  among  their  colonies  and  these  people  thus 
became  the  greatest  benefactors  of  the  conquered  nations. 
The  Plane  tree,  a  relative  of  our  native  Plane  or  Button- 
wood,  was  brought  from, Asia  and  spread  over  Greece, 
Italy,  and  Southern  Europe,  and  then  to  Gaul,  the  Gauls 
being  taxed  to  pay  the  cost  of  planting  it.  The  Cherx-y, 
Box,  Walnut,  Peach,  Vine,  Poplar,  Pear,  Fig,  Mul- 
bei’ry,  Damson  and  Medlar  were  taken  to  England,  and 
in  this  way  the  Roman  officials  sui'rounded  their  villas 
with  the  trees  and  shrubs,  and  stocked  their  gardens 
with  the  fniits  and  vegetables,  to  which  they  had  been 
used  at  home.  The  sweet  Bay  and  the  Laurel  were  also 
thus  introduced  into  England. 

Then  came  the  Moors  who  overran  Spain  and  brought 
Alfalfa  or  Lucem  with  them.  Following  these  warlike 
agencies  came  the  l-eligious  agency  of  the  monks  and 
the  Crusaders.  The  old  monks  were  assiduous  cultiva¬ 
tors  of  the  soil,  and  fruits  and  vegetables  were  much 
improved  by  their  labors,  and  plants  were  spread  by 
means  of  travelers  from  place  to  place  and  from  garden 
to  garden.  Going  out  of  the  direct  path  of  chronology, 
we  might  just  here  refer  to  the  similar  agency  of  mod¬ 
ern  missions  by  which  new  seeds  and  plants  have  been 
gathered  from  the  most  distant  and  savage  countries 
and  distributed  over  civilized  countries.  The  good  work 
of  Moffat  and  Livingston  in  Africa,  and  the  Catholic 
missions  of  Ghina,  India  and  Spanish  America  all 
tended  greatly  towards  this  valuable  result. 

But  to  return,  we  might  notice  the  influence  of  trade 
and  commerce  and  the  results  of  private  or  associated 
travels  of  enterprise  and  l-esearch.  It  was  in  1458  that 
the  first  “  Dutch  bulbs  ”  were  grown  in  Holland.  The 
Ranunculus,  Anemone,  Crocus,  Tulip,  Hyacinth  and 
Narcissus  were  brought  by  Dutch  traders  from  Persia, 
and  were  soon  scattei-ed  over  the  gardens  of  Western 
Europe.  We  might  here  mention  the  Tulip  mania  which 
afterward  had  such  a  mad  career  through  the  Western 
World,  when  single  roots  sold  for  enormous  sums,  and 
when  an  unhappy  speculator  was  well-nigh  ruined  by 
the  devouring  of  a  plate  of 1  choice  bulbs  of  enormous 
value  by  a  hungiy  visitor,  who  took  them  for  onions. 
It  was  in  1523  that  the  English  beer-drinkers  first  en¬ 
joyed  the  flavor  of  Hops,  and  a  few  years  after  this  Pota¬ 
toes  were  carried  to  Spain  by  the  Spanish  explorers  of 
South  America,  whence  they  were  taken  to  Italy  and  * 
Burgundy,  before  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  carried  them  to 


Ireland,  twenty-four  years  later,  in  1581.  The  Dutch 
carried  the  Potato  to  Southern  Africa  and  India  in 
1800,  and  it  is  now  scattered  over  the  whole  world  by 
way  of  trade.  In  exchange  for  the  Potato,  Tobacco, 
and  Maize,  America  obtained  from  the  East,  Sugar, 
Coffee,  and  the  Cocoa-nut. 

The  Sugar-cane  has  an  eventful  history.  It  was  orig¬ 
inally  brought  from  China,  and  passed  into  Spain  with 
the  Moors,  into  Mexico  with  the  Spaniards,  into  Brazil 
with  the  Portuguese,  and  into  the  West  Indies  with  the 
English  and  French,  the  latter  bringing  it  into  Louis¬ 
iana.  Our  great  plant,  Maize,  was  spread  all  over 
America,  from  Chili  to  the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
by  the  restless  movements  of  colonists  or  the  natives. 
It  was  fifty  years  after  Columbus’  first  voyage  that  it 
was  first  grown  in  Spanish  gardens.  It  then  reached 
the  Levant,  and  the  grain  became  an  article  of  trade 
with  the  Venetian  merchants.  With  them  it  passed  up 
the  Danube  into  Hungary,  and  by  the  Eastern  caravans, 
■which  they  supplied  with  merchandise  it  was  taken 
into  India,  China  and  Japan.  The  Venetian  merchants 
also  helped  to  distribute  coffee  from  Arabia  into  Turkey, 
and  supplied  Spain  and  Portugal  with  the  seed  with 
which  South  America  was  stocked. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  notice  the  magnificent  services 
of  private  travelers,  as  Humboldt,  Hooker,  Fortune, 
and  others  too  numerous  to  mention ;  the  cultivated 
officials  of  vai’ious  governments  in  foreign  countries, 
and  the  ardent  pursuers  of  scientific  knowledge  of  every 
kind  who,  cai’rying  their  lives  in  their  hands,  have 
penetrated  unknown  lands  everywhere  in  search  of 
floral  tx-easures.  The  valuable  results  of  these  labors 
appear  everywhere,  in  our  gardens,  on  our  lawns,  in  our 
greenhouses,  and  in  the  modest  window  gardening  of 
the  humblest  cottage,  and  have  added  enormously  to 
our  comforts  and  gratification  as  well  as  to  the  profits 
of  agriculture.  Time  and  space  fail  to  recount  all  these 
histories,  indeed  volumes  would  be  required  to  name 
the  services  done  the  world  by  these  men  and  others 
who,  impelled  by  love  of  the  beautiful  and  the  useful, 
have  made  up  by  aiT  and  civilization  what  the  world 
lacked  by  nature,  and  who  have  scattered  over  the  lands 
which  gave  them  birth,  and  from  which  other  lands 
have  procured  them,  the  treasures  of  the  great  globe 
itself.  We  thought  of  mentioning  the  pernicious  weeds 
which  have  traveled  far  and  wide  over  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  but  in  the  more  agreeable  thoughts  of  what  we 
possess  that  is  valuable  and  beautiful,  we  are  willing  to 
forget  and  forgive  all  that  may  be  disagreeable  and 
hurtful,  and  take  cheerfully  the  little  bad  we  may  have, 
in  the  vast  world  of  good  we  owe  to  the  travels  of 
plants. — Henry  Stewart,  in  N.  Y.  Times. 


How  Nutmegs  Grow. — Nutmegs  grow  on  trees  which 
look  like  Pear  trees  and  are  genei’ally  not  over  thirty 
feet  high.  The  flowers  resemble  the  Lily-of-the-valley, 
are  white  and  very  fragrant.  The  nutmeg  is  the  seed 
of  the  fruit,  mace,  the  thin  covering  over  the  seed. 
The  fruit  is  about  as  large  as  a  peach.  When  ripe  it 
breaks  open  and  shows  a  little  nut  inside.  The  ti’ees 
grow  on  the  islands  of  Asia  and  tropical  America.  They 
bear  fruit  for  70  or  80  years,  having  ripe  fruit  upon 
them  all  the  seasons.  A  fine  tree  in  Jamaica  has  over 
4000  nutmegs  on  it  every  year.  The  Dutch  used  to  have 


all  this  nutmeg  trade,  as  they  owned  the  Banda  Islands 
and  conquered  all  the  other  traders  and  destroyed  the 
trees.  To  keep  the  price  up  they  once  burned  three 
piles  of  nutmegs,  each  of  which  was  as  big  as  a  church. 
Nature  did  not  sympathize  with  such  meanness.  The 
nutmeg  pigeon,  found  in  all  the  Indian  Islands,  did  for 
the  world  what  the  Dutch  determined  should  not  be 
done — carx-ied  those  nuts,  which  are  their  food,  into  all 
the  surrounding  counti-ies,  and  trees  grew  again,  and 
the  world  had  the  benefit. 


WEAVING  THE  WEB. 


“  This  morn  I  will  weave  my  web,”  she  said, 

As  she  stood  by  her  loom  in  the  rosy  light, 
And  her  young  eyes,  hopefully  glad  and  clear. 
Followed  afar  the  swallow’s  flight. 

“  As  soon  as  the  day’s  first  tasks  are  done, 

While  yet  I  am  fresh  and  strong,”  said  she, 

“  I  will  hasten  to  weave  the  beautiful  web 
Whose  pattern  is  known  to  none  but  me  !  ” 

“  I  will  weave  it  fine,  I  will  weave  it  fair, 

And  ah  !  how  the  colors  will  glow  !”  she  said; 

“  So  fadeless  and  strong  will  I  weave  my  web 
That  perhaps  it  will  live  after  I  am  dead.” 

But  the  morning  hours  sped  on  apace; 

The  air  grew  sweet  with  the  breath  of  June; 
And  young  love  hid  by  the  waiting  loom, 
Tangling  the  threads  as  he  hummed  a  tune. 

“  Ah  !  life  is  so  rich  and  full,”  she  cried, 

“  And  morn  is  short,  though  the  days  are  long  ! 
This  noon  I  will  weave  my  beautiful  web, 

I  will  weave  it  carefully,  fine  and  strong.” 

But  the  sun  rode  high  in  the  cloudless  sky; 

The  burden  and  heat  of  the  day  she  bore; 

And  hither  and  thither  she  came  and  went, 
While  the  loom  stood  still  as  it  stood  before. 


“  Ah  !  life  is  too  busy  at  noon,”  she  said; 

“  My  web  must  wait  till  the  eventide, 

Till  the  common  work  of  the  day  is  done, 

And  my  heart  grows  calm  in  the  silence  wide  !” 
So,  one  by  one,  the  hours  passed  on, 

Till  the  creeping  shadows  had  longer  grown; 
Till  the  house  was  still  and  the  breezes  slept, 

And  her  singing  birds  to  their  nests  had  flown. 

“  And  now  I  will  weave  my  web,”  she  said, 

As  she  turned  to  her  loom  ere  set  of  sun, 

And  laid  her  hand  on  the  shining  threads 
To  set  them  in  order,  one  by  one. 

But  hand  was  tired,  and  heart  was  weak, 

“  I  am  not  as  strong  as  I  was,”  sighed  she, 

“  And  the  pattern  is  blurred,  and  the  colors  rare 
Are  not  so  bright  or  so  fair  to  see  !” 

“  I  must  wait,  I  think,  till  another  morn; 

I  must  go  to  my  rest  with  my  work  undone. 

It  is  growing  too  dark  to  weave  !”  she  cried, 

As  lower  and  lower  sank  the  sun. 

She  dropped  the  shuttle,  the  loom  stood  still; 

The  weaver  slept  in  the  twilight  gray. 

Dear  heart !  Will  she  weave  her  beautiful  web 
In  the  golden  light  of  a  longer  day  ?” 

— Julia  C.  R.  Dorr. 


ARISTARCHUS  STUDIES  ELOCUTION. 


Soon  after  our  trip  to  the  Adirondacks,  an  account  of 
which  was  given  in  former  issues  of  the  Cabinet,  we  bade 
farewell  to  Uncle  Thaddeus’s  hospitable  roof  and  return¬ 
ed  to  our  own  home,  but  as  Aristarchus  did  not  seem  to 
have  gained  health  by  the  experiments  of  the  summer, 
we  decided  to  movetoHighslope.  which  was  recommend¬ 
ed  by  our  physician  on  account  of  its  pure  air.  Aristar¬ 
chus  cheerfully  maintained  that  it  made  little  difference 
where  we  lived,  so  long  as  it  was  sufficiently  near  Bos¬ 
ton  to  allow  him  to  attend  the  minister’s  meetings, 
Cook's  lectures,  and  other  similar  places,  where  he 
might  store  up  wisdom  for  future  use  ;  that,  although 
he  was  for  the  present  disabled  and  obliged  to  withdraw 
from  active  warfare  against  the  forces  of  evil,  he  could 
at  least  be  laying  in  stores  of  ammunition  for  the 
future. 

This  sounded  finely;  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  if  it 
made  no  difference  where  we  lived,  it  would  be  likely 
to  make  considerable  difference  in  our  income  and  the 
condition  of  our  furniture  how  many  times  we  moved. 
After  this  move,  however,  we  were  so  fortunate  as  to 
find  about  two-thirds  of  our  furniture  in  nearly  as  good 
condition  as  before,  the  remaining  third  being  badly 
disabled  or  wholly  missing.  But  all  my  disused  crino¬ 
line,  old  straw  hats,  two  pair  of  old  boots,  and  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  empty  Tomato  cans,  which  had  been  thrown  out 
on  the  ash  heap,  had  been  carefully  gathered  into  a  bar¬ 
rel  and  arrived  at  the  new  home  uninjured  ! 


Not  long  after  we  were  setttled  in  our  new  abode,  I 
began  to  notice  some  peculiarities  in  Aristarchus  which 
had  never  before  manifested  themselves.  Whenever  he 
was  alone  in  his  study  he  spent  much  of  his  time  in 
talking  to  himself,  sometimes  in  low,  angry  mutterings, 
sometimes  breaking  out  into  fierce  denunciation,  at 
other  times  in  airy,  fantastic  tones.  But  if  I  or  either 
of  the  children  entered  at  such  times,  he  invariably 
stopped  abruptly,  with  a  peculiar  and  confused  expres¬ 
sion  on  Iris  face.  On  more  than  one  occasion  I  ventured 
to  ask  him  the  meaning  of  such  peculiar  conduct,  but 
he  only  grumbled,  “  I’m  all  right;  can’t  a  fellow  spout 
a  little  to  himself  without  being  asked  all  sorts  of  ques¬ 
tions  about  it?” 

But  Leander  gave  voice  to  my  fears  when  he  asked 
me  one  day  in  his  father’s  absence,  “Don’t  you  think 
pa  acts  as  if  he  was  going  crazy  ?  He  talks  to  himself 
half  the  time  lately  when  he  is  alone.” 

And  even  the  neighbors  began  to  remark  upon  it;  for 
it  was  warm  weather,  and  of  course  the  doors  and  win¬ 
dows  were  all  open.  One  evening  after  dusk,  Miranda 
Dorothea  had  not  come  in  from  play,  and  I  went  around 
into  the  yard  of  our  nearest  neighbor,  with  whose  child¬ 
ren  she  often  played,  to  see  if  she  were  there.  As  I 
passed  under  a  window  I  heard  the  lady  of  the  house 
saying: 

“He  must  have  a  terrible  temper,  for  I  fiear  him 
scolding  his  wife  every  day;  only  yesterday  I  heard  him 
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say,  1  Whefice  and  what  art  thou,  execrable  shape?’ 
those  were  his  very  words,  and  he  shouted  them  out 
like  a  madman.” 

As  I  had  heard  Aristarchus  repeat  those  words  the 
day  before  in  his  study,  I  knew  that  he  must  be  the  person 
under  discussion,  and  I  paused  to  hear  the  answer. 

“Well,  that  was  uncivil  enough  to  be  sure,”  replied  a 
voice  which  I  recognized  as  that  of  Miss  Spice,  who 
lived  across  the  street,  “but  for  my  part,  I’m  surprised 
to  learn  that  she  has  any  shape;  I  never  could  discover 
any  shape  in  such  a  mass  of  flesh.” 

And  I  never  weighed  over  one  hundred  and  seventy 
pounds  in  my  life !  But  Miss  Spice  is  an  old  maid 
and  as  thin  as  a  hatchet.  Aristarchus  says  there  isn’t 
enough  of  her  to  get  married.  He  can’t  endure  thin 
women. 

The  day  after  this,  Aristarchus  was  the  worst  I  had 
ever  known  him,  but  I  was  afraid  to  speak  to  him  about 
it,  and  I  didn’t  know  what  to  do.  But  when  evening 
came  he  seemed  as  calm  as  ever,  until  the  children  had 
gone  to  bed,  and  I  mentioned  that  my  throat  was  quite 
sore  and  I  feared  I  had  taken  a  severe  cold.  Then  he 
came  round  behind  me,  and  taking  hold  of  my  neck  on 
each  side,  said: 

“  Let  me  knead  your  throat;  it  is  one  of  the  best  rem¬ 
edies  in  the  world.” 

“  What  do  you  mean?”  I  exclaimed  in  alarm;  but  his 
fingers  were  already  pressing  on  my  jugular  vein  in  a 
way  that  soon  rendered  me  speechless.  I  gasped  and 
gurgled,  but  could  not  get  out  a  word,  and  was  too 
thoroughly  frightened  to  struggle;  after  a  minute  he 
relaxed  his  hold  so  that  I  could  speak,  and  I  gasped 
out — 

“You  are  killing  me  !” 

“Why,  does  this  hurt?”  he  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of 
cheerful  surprise.  “Did  I  choke  you?”  and  again  the 
pressure  of  his  knuckles  against  my  jugular  nearly 
strangled  me.  I  tore  his  hands  from  my  throat  by  a 
violent  effort  and  sprang  to  my  feet,  but  terror  must 
have  looked  out  of  my  staring  eyes  and  white  face,  for 
my  husband  exclaimed,  “Why,  Cordelia!  this  is  no 
common  sore  throat.  You  must  be  really  sick — you  are 
white  as  a  ghost.  Lie  down  on  the  sofa,  and  I  will  go 
for  a  doctor  at  once.” 

No  other  suggestion  could  have  brought  such  relief  to 
my  heart. 

“Do,”  I  murmured,  sinking  on  the  sofa.  “Don’t  come 
back  without  one.” 

In  fifteen  minutes  Aristarchus  returned  with  the 
doctor,  a  stranger  of  whose  skill  I  knew  nothing,  but 
whose  size  rejoiced  me,  for  he  looked  as  if  he  might  eat 
Aristarchus  at  two  mouthfuls,  if  necessary.  I  was  no 
longer  afraid,  and  told  the  doctor  at  once  that  I  had  no 
need  of  his  services  for  myself,  but  for  my  poor  hus¬ 
band.  At  this  Aristarchus  dropped  into  a  chair  like  a 
hot  potato,  but  I  went  on  and  told  the  doctor  about  his 
ravings  and  my  fears,  and  his  final  attempt  to  choke 
me  to  death.  Aristarchus  did  not  interrupt  me,  but  his 
eyes  seemed  to  grow  bigger  and  bigger,  and  his  face 
turned  all  colors.  When  I  had  finished,  he  burst  forth 
without  waiting  for  the  doctor  to  speak. 

“  Good  heavens  !  Cordelia,  why  didn’t  you  tell  me  you 
were  afraid,  instead  of  getting  a  doctor  here  and  pub¬ 
lishing  it?  Doctor,  the  whole  explanation  is  this:  I 
have  a  chronic  throat  trouble.  An  elocutionist  says  he 
can  cure  me;  I  go  to  him  twice  a  week  for  lessons,  and 


of  course  practice  much  of  the  time  when  in  my  study. 
His  treatment  includes  some  simple  gymnastic  exer¬ 
cises,  of  which  one  is  to  knead  the  throat.  I  didn’t  tell 
Cordelia  about  it,  because — well,  I  was  afraid  she 
would  think — in  short,  I  was  afraid  she  might  not  have 
much  faith  in  it.” 

That  miserable  doctor  burst  out  laughing  and 
laughed  until  he  shook  in  his  chair,  and  Aristarchus 
joined  in  and  laughed  till  he  shook,  and  I  felt  like 
shaking  them  both.  Aristarchus  would  not  let  the 
doctor  go  until  he  had  promised  to  regard  the  affair  as 
a  professional  secret.  But  I  don’t  think  he  was  offended, 
for  whenever  I  meet  him  he  always  looks  very  pleasantly 
at  me  ! 

This  was  only  the  beginning.  Now  that  it  was  no 
longer  a  secret,  elocution  ceased  to  confine  itself  to  the 
study,  but  spread  all  over  the  house,  and  the  first  result 
was  that  Aristarchus  no  longer  held  the  monopoly;  for 
the  children  thinking  it  the  best  of  fun  soon  joined  in. 
But  it  was  no  fun  for  me.  If  I  asked  Aristarchus  what 
he  would  like  for  dinner,  he  would  most  likely  answer: 

“  ‘  Great  rats,  small  rats,  lean  rats,  brawny  rats, 

Brown  rats,  black  rats,  grey  rats,  tawny  rats, 

Grave  old  plodders,  gay  young  friskers.’  ” 

“  Oh,  Aristarchus  ! ”  I  would  say,  “do  be  serious.” 
And  he  would  answer: 

“  Certainly,  my  love  ! 

“  ‘  Give  me  three  grains  of  corn,  mother, 

Only  three  grains  of  corn, 

’Twill  keep  the  little  life  I  have 
Till  the  coming  of  the  morn.’  ” 

Perhaps  you  think  Aristarchus  had  his  favorite 
dinner  after  that ! 

Miranda  Dorothea  would  be  out  at  play  for  a  long 
time  and  when  she  reappeared  I  would  ask  where  she 
had  been,  and  she  would  recite  in  her  shrill  treble: 

“  ‘  I  come  from  haunts  of  coot  and  hern, 

I  make  a  sudden  sally, 

And  sparkle  out  among  the  Fern, 

To  bicker  down  a  yalley,” 

Or  I  ask  Leander  to  do  an  errand  for  me,  and  he 
answers: 

“  ‘  Must  I  budge  ?  Must  I  observe  you  ?  Must  I  stand  and  crouch 
under  your  testy  humor  ?  ’  ” 

And  he  used  to  be  such  a  good,  respectful  boy !  I 
say,  “  Leander,  you  should  not  answer  your  mother  so; 
remember  who  you  are.”  And  in  slow,  sepulchral 
tones  that  make  my  flesh  creep,  he  replies: 

“  ‘  I  am  thy  Father’s  spirit ; 

Doomed  for  a  certain  term  to  walk  the  night ; 

And,  for  the  day,  confined  to  fast  in  fires, 

Till  the  foul  crimes,  done  in  my  days  of  nature, 

Are  burnt  and  purged  away.  But  that  I  am  forbid 
To  tell  the  secrets  of  my  prison  house, 

I  could  a  tale  unfold,  whose  lightest  word 

Would  harrow  up  thy  soul  ;  freeze  thy  young  blood; 

Make  thy  two  eyes,  like  stars,  start  from  their  spheres  ; 

And  each  particular  hair  stand  on  end 
Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine.’  ” 

In  short,  I  could  scarcely  address  any  member  of  my 
family  without  having  ancient  poets  and  modern  poets, 
dead-and-gone  philosophers  and  living  Concord  aspirants 
for  immortality,  hurled  metaphorically  at  my  head  until 
I  was  so  bewildered  that  I  knew  not  whether  I  was  a 
high-strung  Roman  matron,  a  respectable  American 
lady,  or  an  inmate  of  some  lunatic  asylum. 

One  day  Aristarchus  was  raking  off  the  lawn  in  front 
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of  the  house,  and  I  noticed  that  he  had  hung  his  coat 
on  the  fence.  I  was  busy  and  did  not  see  him  when  he 
came  in,  but  I  heard  him  at  the  study  window  calling 
“Stop,  thief!  stop,  thief!”  and  I  stepped  to  the  front 
door  and,  looking  out,  saw  that  his  coat  was  no  longer 
on  the  fence,  but  a  man  with  a  coat  on  his  arm  was 
running  down  the  street  in  the  direction  of  the  railroad 
station. 

The  wretch  has  stolen  Aristarchus’  coat  and  means 
to  take  the  next  train  and  leave  town  with  his  booty, 
I  thought ;  and  I  rushed  out  and  ran  down  the  street 
after  him  as  fast  as  I  could  go.  As  I  ran,  I  saw  faces 
appear  at  the  windows  of  houses,  and  small  boys  sprang 
up  by  the  roadside,  as  if  by  magic;  and  I  heard,,  as  if  in 
a  dream,  one  of  them  call  out,  “  Go  it,  Old  Fatty !” 

And  another  yelled,  “You’re  all  right,  ma’am  ;  it’s 
leap  year !  ” 

Not  being  a  thin  woman  I  should  have  failed  to 
overtake  the  thief,  however,  in  spite  of  such  encourage¬ 
ment,  had  not  the  train  which  he  expected  to  take 
whizzed  out  of  the  station,  and  he  slackened  his  run  to 
a  walk.  As  I  came  up  behind  him  I  snatched  the  coat 
quickly  from  his  arm,  saying  as  I  did  so,  “  I’ll  take  this 
coat,  and  you  may  think  yourself  lucky  to  escape  arrest 
and  punishment.” 

The  man  turned,  lifted  his  hat  and  said  courteously, 
“If  my  summer  overcoat  will  be  of  any  use  to  you, 
madam,  it  is  quite  at  your  service.” 

It  was  Judge  Leland,  the  richest  and  most  influential 
man  in  town. 

My  face  was  all  ablaze  as  I  gave  back  the  coat  and 
stammered  forth:  “  I  beg  your  pardon.  My  husband  left 
his  coat  on  the  fence.  I  heard  him  calling  ‘  stop  thief  ’ 
while  you  were  running  down  the  street  with  a  coat  on 
your  arm,  and  I  thought — I — ”  I  could  not  tell  him  I 
took  him  for  a  thief,  but  he  helped  me  out. 

“  So  you  thought  I  had  taken  your  husband’s  coat. 
Ha  !  ha  !  Very  natural  mistake,  very.  Your  husband  is 
something  of  an  elocutionist,  I  believe  ?  ” 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  courteous  and  civil 
than  were  the  Judge’s  words  and  manner  ;  yet,  I  felt  as 
if  I  had  been  asked  if  my  husband  was  an  ex-convict. 
When  I  got  back  to  the  house,  Aristarchus  stood  at  the 
front  door  with  his  coat  on,  and  asked  me  why  I  had 
been  running  down  the  street  after  Judge  Leland.  I 
didn’t  tell  him. 

Not  long  after  this  adventure  a  worse  one  happened. 

Aristarchus  had  occasion  to  go  down  into  the  base¬ 
ment,  and  as  he  went  was  loudly  declaiming : 

“Come  out,  you  old  speckled  hypocrite,  from  that 
deep,  dark  den,  overhung  with  alders,  on  the  evil  deeds 
of  which  no  sunbeam  ever  shone.  Nay,  I  have  thee 
fast.  Plunge  not,  wriggle  not,  jump  not.  It  is  all  in 
vain.  There — now  I  stretch  thee  on  the  stones  !  ” 

Meanwhile,  I  noticed  a  couple  of  laboring  men  stand¬ 
ing  at  our  gate  evidently  listening,  and  I  ran  to  the 
cellar  door  to  beg  Aristarchus  not  to  rave  so  loudly,  but 
just  as  I  reached  the  door  his  voice  ceased,  a  loud  noise, 
as  of  a  falling  body,  succeeded,  followed  by  an  ominous 
silence. 

“What  is  the  trouble,  Aristarchus?”  I  cried  in  a 
fright. 

“]Mur-r-der,  most  foul  and  unnatural  mur-r-der,”  re¬ 
plied  my  husband,  in  tones  of  deepest  tragedy. 

“  Oh  dear  !  Why  will  you  cany  on  so  !  ”  I  exclaimed 
impatiently. 


“  I  assure  you  I  was  not  at  all  to  blame,”  he  replied, 
apologetically.  “It  was  a  mouse,  he  ran  directly 
under  my  boot ;  my  boot  is  heavy,  the  mouse  was  small, 
therefore  the  mouse  is  dead  and  my  boot  is  entirely  un¬ 
harmed.” 

There  was  no  use  in  expostulating  with  him,  and  I 
went  back  to  my  sewing.  Presently  I  was  startled  by  a 
loud  and  violent  ringing  of  the  bell.  Going  to  the  door, 
I  was  confronted  by  a  policeman  and  the  two  laboring 
men  whom  I  had  seen  at  our  gate  during  Aristarchus’ 
harangue.  The  three  were  puffing  like  so  many  loco¬ 
motives,  having  evidently  been  running. 

“We  must  come  in,  madam,”  announced  the  police¬ 
man,  ‘  ‘  and  investigate  the  murder  that  has  just  been 
committed  here.” 

“  There  has  been  none,”  said  I  stiffly,  and  not  moving 
aside  to  give  them  entrance. 

But  at  that  movement  the  voice  of  Aristarchus  be¬ 
hind  me  said  solemnly  : 

“Do  not  attempt  to  deny  it,  Cordelia.  Walk  this 
way,  gentlemen,  and  view  the  body.” 

I  fell  into  a  chair,  nearly  convulsed' with  laughter  at 
this  unlooked-for  turn  of  events,  and,  burying  my  face 
in  my  handkerchief,  exclaimed  in  smothered  tones, 
“  Oh  !  you  will  kill  me,  Aristarchus  !” 

“Don’t  be  frightened,  madam,  he shallnot  harm  you,” 
said  the  policeman  reassuringly,  while  he  grasped  his 
billy  firmly  and,  holding  it  alarmingly  near  Aristarchus’ 
head,  followed  that  eccentric  person  to  the  cellar,  ac¬ 
companied  also  by  Leander,  who  had  just  come  in  from 
play. 

“  Behold  the  remains  !”  said  Aristarchus,  solemnly,  as 
they  entered  the  wash-room. 

“  Where?  There’s  nobody  here,”  said  the  policeman. 
“  Here  he  is,”  said  Aristarchus,  touching  with  a  stick 
the  small,  furry  body  of  a  dead  mouse  that  lay  on  the 
floor,  “  and  this  is  the  weapon  that  did  the  bloody  deed,” 
he  added,  turning  up  to  view  the  sole  of  his  right  boot. 

“Good  land!  what  a  confounded  sell!”  exclaimed 
the  deluded  policeman. 

Leander  picked  the  mouse  up  gently  by  the  tip  of  its 
tail  and  held  it  up  before  the  three  men  for  their  closer 
inspection  saying, 

“  ‘  Take  it  up  tenderly 
Lift  it  with  care, 

Fashioned  so  slenderly, 

Young  and  so  fair.’  ” 

And  Aristarchus  added,  , 

“  1  Nothing  in  his  life 

Became  him  like  leaving  it;  he  died 
As  one  that  had  been  studied  in  his  death, 

To  throw  away  the  dearest  thing  he  owed 
As  ’t  were  a  careless  trifle.’ 

and  you  would  agree  with  me,  gentlemen,  if  you  had 
seen  how  recklessly  he  ran  under  my  boot.” 

“  Are  you  a  couple  of  lunatics  ?”  exclaimed  the  police¬ 
man,  looking  wrathfully  at  father  and  son. 

“You  might  ask  my  wife  about  that,”  suggested 
Aristarchus  serenely. 

Three  disgusted-looking  men  left  our  premises  by  the 
basement  door  and  the  rear  gate.  Aristarchus  joined 
me  in  the  sitting-room  looking  as  innocent  as  a  sheep. 
I  did  hope,  however,  that  the  occurrence  would  be  a  les¬ 
son  to  him,  but  if  it  was  he  failed  to  profit  by  it;  for  not 
long  afterwards,  as  we  were  retiring  one  hot,  sultry 
night  he  burst  out  in  the  midst  of  ‘  ‘  The  Battle  of  Bunker 
Hill.” 
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“‘Now,  men!  now  is  your  time”  says  the  veteran 
Prescot,  “  make  ready  !  take  aim,  fire  !  ’  ” 

“  Don’t  shout  so,  Aristarchus,”1  I  pleaded,  “you  will 
rouse  the  neighbors.”  • 

But  Leander  had  heard  his  father  and  took  up  the 
refrain,  yelling  out  “  fire  !  fire  !  fire !”  as  only  a  boy  can 
yell !  I  rushed  across  the  hall  to  Leander’s  room  and 
sternly  ordered  him  to  be  quiet  and  not  to  let  me  hear 
another  word  from  him.  But  by  this  time  Miranda 
Dorothea  had  chimed  in,  “  fire  !  fire  !”  with  her  shrill 
treble  and  I  flew  to  silence  her.  I  had  barely  got  my 
troublesome  family  quieted,  the  lights  out,  andallin  bed, 
when  we  heard  a  great  commotion  outside. 

“Something  unusual  is  going  on  outside,”  I  remarked. 

“It’s  the  deluge!”  ejaculated  Aristai’chus,  springing 
wildly  out  of  bed  and  shaking  himself  like  a  dog  just 
come  out  of  the  river,  and  I  followed  without  needless 
delay.  A  window  near  the  head  of  our  bed  was  open, 
and  through  it  was  pouring  a  steady  stream  of  cold 
water  from  some  unfriendly  souice.  Before  we  could 
investigate  the  matter  or  get  into  dry  clothes,  a  violent 
ringing  of  the  door-bell  was  heard,  and  a  sound  as  of 
smashing  glass  and  a  tramping  of  feet  in  the  rooms 
below.  Leander  was  shouting,  “Father!  Father!” 
without  regard  to  elocutionary  rules,  and  Miranda 
Dorothea  was  screaming  with  fright;  Aristarchus  was 
struggling  into  some  clothes  and  I  was  wrapping  a  bed- 
quilt  about  my  drenched  person,  when  our  chamber- 


door  burst  suddenly  open  and  a  fireman,  with  glazed 
hat  on  his  head  and  axe  in  hand  demanded  to  be  told 
in  what  part  of  the  house  the  fire  was  located.  We  had 
hard  work  to  convince  him  that  the  house  was  not  and 
had  not  been  on  fire,  and  our  united  efforts  were  una¬ 
vailing  to  stop  the  stream  of  water  that  was  pouring 
into  our  chamber,  or  the  stream  of  furniture  and  books 
that  was  pouring  out  of  the  looms  below,  until  the 
latter  were  nearly  emptied  and  the  former  was  nearly 
inundated.  But  the  work  of  destruction  was  at  last 
stayed,  and  the  fire  company  and  attending  crowd  dis¬ 
persed,  with  the  exception  of  an  army  of  small  boys 
who  remained  behind  to  cheer  Aristarchus  and  me 
while  we  conveyed  the  ruins  of  our  books  and  furniture 
into  the  house.  Many  of  the  books  were  torn  from 
their  covers  as  they  were  thrown  from  the  windows, 
and  some  were  soaked  with  water,  while  not  an  article 
of  furniture  had  escaped  damage  of  some  kind.  It 
seemed  likely  to  prove  the  most  expensive  adventure 
with  which  we  had  ever  met. 

Aristarchus  had  not  been  out  on  the  street  more  than 
once  or  twice  after  the  fire  before  he  made  up  his  mind 
that  Highslope  was  a  very  unhealthy  place  for  him,  and 
we  made  abrupt  and  speedy  preparations  for  leaving 
town. 

Aristarchus  dropped  elocution — so  did  Leander  and 
Miranda  Dorothea.  I  never  picked  it  up. 

Mrs.  Susie  A.  Bisbee. 


HOW  TO  DRY  PLANTS. 


Mr.  Leo  H.  Grindon,  whose  name  is  well  known  in 
scientific  circles,  gives  the  following  practical  hints  on 
this  subject  in  an  article  in  The  Field  Naturalist,  of 
London. 

The  very  ancient  adage  that  if  a  thing  be  worth  doing 
at  all  it  is  worth  doing  well  applies  to  the  preservation 
of  plants  for  the  herbarium  as  much  as  to  any  great  and 
important  work  or  business.  Specimens  that  are  no 
better  than  fragments  of  brown  stick,  or  that  seem 
effigies  of  plants  cut  out  of  thin  brown  paper,  the 
flowers  shrivelled  and  shrunk  so  as  to  be  no  longer  in¬ 
telligible,  the  leaves  crumpled  and  doubled  up,  every¬ 
thing  confused  and  mashed  together,  such  as  one  may 
see  sometimes  in  collections,  are  altogether  undeserving 
of  the  name.  Nothing  that  is  not  dried  in  the  best 
manner  possible — its  colors  and  configuration  preserved 
as  perfectly  as  the  nature  of  the  plant  will  admit — 
ought  ever  to  be  allowed  a  permanent  place  in  the  her¬ 
barium.  The  bad  may  be  tolerated  awhile,  in  default 
of  better,  but  the  further  a  specimen  is  from  vivid  and 
pleasing  resemblance  to  the  living  thing,  the  speedier 
should  be  the  endeavor  to  supersede  it.  Specimens 
from  abroad  that  cannot  be  superseded  of  course  we  do 
not  speak  of.  In  the  case  of  plants  within  reach,  none 
but  admirable  representatives  of  their  best  features 
while  alive  should  be  considered  worthy  of  a  place. 
Plants  dry  very  variously.  Some  require  not  a 
moment’s  trouble ;  others  demand  patience.  Now  and 
then  the  case  is  hopeless,  and  we  are  constrained  to  fall 


back  upon  the  pencil,  and  prefer  drawings,  colored  ones 
if  possible.  Grasses  and  their  allies,  most  kinds  of 
ferns,  plants  that  resemble  heather,  “everlastings,”  the 
mature  leaves  of  shrubs  and  trees,  call  for  only  the 
minimum.  Those  which  try  the  patience,  and  can  be 
managed  only  after  considerable  experience  with  easy 
ones,  are  such  as  may  be  illustrated  by  citation  of  the 
hyacinth.  To  secure  the  best  results,  obtain  first  half 
a  dozen  pieces  of  stout  millboard,  cut  to  about  eighteen 
inches  by  twelve.  Then  gather  together  a  hundred  old 
newspapers,  and  fold  them  neat  and  square  to  about 
the  dimensions  of  the  millboards.  Four  or  five  yards  of 
common  white  cotton  wadding,  a  score  of  sheets  of 
tissue  paper  and  as  many  of  blotting  paper,  all  cut  to 
the  same  size,  complete  the  apparatus.  One  of  the 
boards  serve  for  the  foundation  :  on  this  lay  a  news¬ 
paper,  then  a  piece  of  wadding,  and  upon  this  place  the 
specimen  intended  to  be  dried.  The  cotton  being  soft 
and  retentive,  every  portion  can  be  laid  in  a  proper  and 
natural  way,  including  the  petals  of  the  flowers.  A 
newspaper  above,  two  or  three  if  the  specimens  have 
thick  stems,  and  so  on,  till  all  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
way  of  the  first.  If  the  specimens  are  sticky  or  hairy, 
or  of  a  kind  that  the  wadding  seems  likely  to  adhere 
to,  then,  before  depositing  them  on  it,  introduce  a  half 
sheet  of  the  tissue  paper.  A  heavy  weight  must  be  put 
on  the  top  of  all,  sufficient  to  imbed  the  specimens  in 
the  wadding,  then  leave  the  whole  to  rest  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  All  the  papers  must  then  be  changed,  dry 
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ones  being  put  in  their  place,  and  if  the  plant  seems  to 
throw  off  a  very  considerable  amount  of  moisture,  such 
as  will  render  the  wadding  quite  damp,  change  the 
wadding  also.  A  second  and  even  a  third  change  is 
desirable  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  days  or  a  week  ; 
and  when  this  is  made,  introduce  the  blotting  paper, 
pressing  again  until  everything  is  perfectly  flat,  and  the 
specimens  are  absolutely  dry. 

Such  is  the  simple  process  by  which  the  writer  of 
these  lines  has  succeeded  in  the  art  of  preserving  the 


colors  and  forms,  not  only  of  robust  and  tractable 
plants,  but  of  the  most  delicate  and  very  many  of  the 
obdurate.  Every  petal,  every  leaflet,  retains  the  form 
it  had  in  life,  and  nine  specimens  out  of  ten  keep  their 
colors  excellently. 

To  insure  the  keeping  of  color ,  it  is  well,  if  time  can 
be  spared,  to  change  the  blotting  paper  many  times, 
and  to  dry  it  thoroughly  before  the  fire,  but  this 
need  not  be  done  till  after  the  third  day  from  the 
beginning. 


POLLY’S  MORTIFICATION. 


Polly  Blatchley  hugged  up  close  to  her  face  what 
looked  like  a  little  ball  of  soft,  dark  fur,  with  two 
bright,  green-gray  eyes  shining  somewhere  in  it. 

“  William  brought  it  just  now,”  she  said  byway  of 
explanation  to  her  mother. 

Mrs.  Blatchley  smiled  at  her  little  daughter’s  happy 
face. 

“  Cook  warmed  some  milk  for  her,”  continued  Polly; 
“but,  mamma,  she  is  such  a  baby  kitten,  she  hardly 
knew  how  to  take  it.  I  had  to  put  her  little  nose  and 
mouth  right  down  into  it,  so,  and  then  she’d  wipe  them 
with  her  little  red  napkin.” 

“Her  little  red  napkin?”  asked  Mrs.  Blatchley. 

Polly  laughed.  “  That’s  her  tongue,  mamma;  Nora 
called  it  so.”  And  she  gave  the  kitten  a  tender  hug. 
The  little  creature  uttered  a  faint  cry. 

“  Let  her  go,  Polly,”  said  the  lady.  “  Don’t  you  re¬ 
member  how  you  always  hated  to  be  held  when  you 
wanted  to  run  about  ?  ” 

The  child  looked  up  in  surprise.  “  Does  she  feel  just 
the  way  I  do?  Are  you  sure,  mamma?” 

Polly  set  down  the  kitten  very  tenderly,  as  if  she 
thought  the  little  velvet  paws  would  be  broken  should 
their  owner  jump.  Kitty  frisked  off  to  the  piano,  and 
stood  motionless  before  one  of  its  smooth,  polished  legs. 
But  seeing  she  could  not  climb  this  slippery  column,  she 
turned  away,  and  in  a  moment  pounced  upon  the  fringe 
of  the  great  rug  before  the  fireplace,  and  was  soon 
rolling  over  and  over  in  a  great  frolic.  Mrs.  Blatchley 
had  sent  Polly  upon  some  errand,  and  the  little  girl 
coming  back  into  the  room,  sprang  forward: 

“  O,  kitty,  kitty!  ” 

Kitty  had  scrambled  up  the  waste-paper  basket  on  the 
edge  of  the  rug.  The  basket  was  made  of  straw;  it  was 
very  light,  quite  tall,  and  nearly  empty,  so  that  when 
Polly  looked,  it  was  tipping  with  the  added  weight, 
while  kitty,  hanging  on  the  edge  of  it,  half  inside  and 
half  out,  was  vainly  trying  to  save  herself  from  the 
fall  she  felt  was  coming.  In  her  fright  her  soft  fur 
stood  out  like  a  puff-ball,  and  her  little  tail  was  waving 
wildly  in  the  air. 

Before  the  child  could  rush  to  the  rescue  it  was  too 
late,  and  kitty,  scampering  off  to  a  safe  distance,  stood 
looking  in  such  wonder  at  the  overturned  basket,  that 
Polly  had  to  stop  and  laugh. 

As  the  days  went  by  the  kitten  grew  amusing  to  all 
the  family.  It  was  full  of  play.  The  booking  in  the 
dining-room  was  never  smooth,  for  kitty  was  always 
playing  hide-and-seek  with  it.  She  would  burrow 


under  one  corner,  and  then  spring  into  the  air  carrying 
her  covering  with  her;  it  would  come  down  all  rumpled 
and  twisted;  then,  she  would  try  another.  She  had 
such  a  fancy  for  spools  that  she  would  wake  out  of  a 
nap  to  spring  upon  the  table  and  knock  one  down.  She 
could  even  make  a  hook  of  her  little  paw  and  fish 
them  out  of  a  work-basket,  and  people  were  always 
finding  themselves  caught  in  meshes  of  thread  and  silk 
that  wound  round  and  round,  until  they  seemed  to  be 
endless. 

One  day  Mrs.  Blatchley  asked  Polly  if  she  thought 
they  could  really  afford  to  keep  her. 

“She  uses  up  more  silk  than  all  your  sewing,”  she 
said. 

“  Charge  it  to  me,  mamma,”  Polly  answered.  “  You 
say  you  like  to  see  little  people  enjoying  themselves.” 

“People !” 

“Committee  is  just  the  same,”  said  Polly. 

Of  course,  she  meant  the  kitten,  who  was  so  very  in¬ 
quisitive  that  one  day  when  Mr.  Blatchley  was  laugh¬ 
ing  at  her  for  running  to  peep  into  a  closet  she  had  not 
seen  before,  he  said  she  was  better  than  any  Investigat¬ 
ing  Committee.  Polly  adopted  the  name  at  once. 

“  I  christened  her  Investigating  Committee,  according 
to  papa’s  suggestion,”  she  would  explain. 

One  day  in  November,  soon  after  the  arrival  of  her 
pet,  she  said: 

“Mamma,  I’m  so  glad  we’re  going  to  stay  in  the 
country  all  winter;  for  I  think  really  the  country  is  so 
much  better  place  to  bring  up  a  kitten  in  !  ” 

Polly  didn’t  like  at  all  having  to  leave  kitty  so  long 
when  she  went  to  church.  She  could  take  kitty  with 
her  to  play,  or  she  could  come  in  to  see  her  whenever 
she  liked.  She  said  nothing  of  this  grievance,  for  she 
approved  of  going  to  church,  but  she  thought  about  it 
a  good  deal. 

One  Sabbath  near  the  end  of  the  month  the  little 
girl,  who  sometimes  had  to  be  waited  for,  was  already 
in  the  carriage  when  Mrs.  Blatchley  came  to  the  door. 

“You  in  the  back  seat,  Polly?”  she  asked.  “I 
thought  you  always  liked  to  ride  in  front.” 

“I  thought  I  wouldn’t  to-day,  mamma.” 

Mrs.  Blatchley  put  her  foot  on  the  step  of  the  carriage, 
but  instead  of  taking  her  place  beside  Polly,  she  stopped 
in  surprise.  “  What  is  that  great  bundle  in  your  lap, 
child?” 

Polly  started,  and  looked  down  carefully.  “  That’s 
a  muff,”  she  said.  “I  heard  you  say  just  now,  mamma, 
it  was  very  winterish.” 
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“It’S  not  cold  enough  for  that,  child.  And,  besides, 
why  didn’t  you  ask  Nora  to  get  your  own  little  muff? 
What  in  the  world  is  that  thing  ?  ” 

“  Why,  it’s  grandmamma’s  muff.  I  saw  you  put  it 
in  a  big  box  in  the  cedar  closet  ever  so  long  ago,  and  I 
went  and  got  it  this  morning.” 

Mrs.  Blatchley  took  her  foot  off  the  carriage  step,  and 
turned  round.  “  Nora  !  ”  she  called. 

But  Nora  had  gone  away,  and  Polly  cried  pleadingly: 
“Oh,  no,  no,  mamma;  let  me  keep  this;  I  like  it  a 
great  deal  better.” 

“What  matter,  Sallie?”  said  her  husband  as  Mrs. 
Blatchley  hesitated.  “The  child  can  leave  it  in  the 
carriage  if  you  don’t  want  her  to  take  it  into  church. 
It  is  better  not  to  wait  now;  I’m  afraid  we  shall  be  late.” 
So  Mrs.  Blatchley  got  into  the  carriage. 

Polly  was  very  still  during  that  drive.  She  didn’t 
twist  herself  about  as  usual  to  try  to  see  both  sides  of 
the  road  at  once.  She  did  not  even  talk.  Her  mamma 
smiled,  and  said  the  muff  overwhelmed  her. 

When  they  reached  the  church  the  great  bell  in  the 
steeple  was  giving  out  its  last  peals.  Mrs.  Blatchley 
alighted  hurriedly  and  walked  in  at  the  great  door. 
Mr.  Blatchley  saw  Polly  demurely  following  with  her 
arms  buried  in  the  big  muff.  He  did  not  stop  her. 
What  harm  could  her  childish  fancy  do  ?  Besides,  he 
was  a  man  fond  of  a  joke,  and  he  enjoyed  his  wife’s 
unconscious  air  as  this  droll  little  figure  walked  on  be¬ 
hind  her.  But  the  immense,  old-fashioned  muff  was 
not  the  only  reason  why  people  turned  their  heads  and 
smiled  as  she  passed  up  the  aisle.  There  was  something 
about  the  muff  even  funnier  than  itself,  for  pushing  out 
at  one  end  appeared  a  little  head  of  fur,  with  bright, 
round  eyes,  eyes  that  moved,  as  the  children  saw,  and 
pointed,  pink-lined  ears  that  moved,  too,  as  Polly’s  arm 
pressed  hard  against  the  alert  little  nose. 

The  child’s  face  was  very  red  as  she  slipped  into  her 
pew.  “May  I  sit  up  in  the  corner,  mamma?”  she 
whispered. 

Mrs.  Blatchley’s  eyes,  too,  fell  on  this  head  peeping 
out  of  the  muff.  * 

“Polly!”  she  whispered,  so  severely  that  the  child, 
who  was  already  a  good  deal  frightened,  actually 
started.  But  her  only  answer  was  to  seat  herself  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and,  so  far  as  she  was  able,  stop  up 
the  ends  of  the  muff  with  her  little  hands.  All  was’ 
quiet  within,  and  soon  she  heard  a  soft  purring  sound 
as  she  bent  her  head. 

“  It’s  all  right,  mamma,”  she  whispered,  “  I’ll  answer 
for  her.” 

The  lady  said  nothing.  She  had  been  speaking  to  her 
husband,  and  Mr.  Blatchley’s  face  had  its  broadest 
smile,  though  as  he  saw  Polly’s  eyes  upon  him,  he 
became  suddenly  grave. 

When  the  congregation  stood  up  to  sing,  Mrs.  Blatch¬ 
ley  motioned  Polly  not  to  rise.  But  singing  was  the 
part  of  the  service  Polly  liked  best  of  all,  and  she  was 
sure  there  would  be  no  trouble.  Up  she  jumped,  and 
peeped  over  her  mamma’s  shoulder,  to  look  at  the  hymn. 
Up  jumped  something  else,  too,  in  the  depths  of  the 
muff,  and  began  to  stir. 

“  Sh-sh-sh  !  ”  whispered  Polly  soothingly. 

All  was  still;  and  the  child’s  sweet  little  treble  joined 
in  the  hymn.  One,  two  verses  she  sang,  then,  suddenly 
sat  down,  for  the  motion  within  the  muff  was  becoming 
very  decided.  Before  the  congregation  had  finished 


the  third  verse,  the  movement  had  become  a  commo¬ 
tion,  and  the  child,  with  a  red  and  anxious  face,  was 
trying  to  check  her  prisoner’s  attempts  to  escape. 

The  singing  was  over  at  last,  and  there  was  a  pause, 
in  which  the  faintest  sound  could  be  heard.  It  was 
then  that  there  came  a  distinct,  angry  mew. 

Poor  Polly  hid  her  face  as  much  as  possible.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  everybody,  near  and  far,  was  frown¬ 
ing,  and  looking  straight  through  the  muff  to  the  kitten 
that  was  so  tired  of  her  close  quarters.  She  grasped 
the  prisoner  still  more  firmly.  The  result  was  another, 
louder  mew. 

Her  mother  turned  to  her: 

“  Take  that  kitten  away,  directly,”  she  commanded 
sternly,  “  and  walk  about  outside  until  we  come.” 

At  any  time  Polly  would  not  have  liked  to  go  down 
the  long  aisle  during  service,  but,  now,  when  ■  she  had 
that  great  muff  she  began  to  hate  the  straggling  kitten 
inside  of  it,  with  first  her  head  and  then  her  tail  at  its 
opposite  ends,  and  when  all  the  people  were  looking  at 
her,  it  was  dreadful.  But  she  got  up.  She  could  not 
hold  the  ends  of  the  muff  quite  so  well  standing;  kitty 
took  advantage  of  this  in  a  moment,  and  was  on  the 
floor  beside  her  little  mistress.  '  Mrs.  Blatchley  stooped 
quietly;  but  kitty  slipped  past  her.  The  next  moment 
Mr.  Blatchley  made  the  same  attempt,  and  succeeded 
in  touching  kitty’s  tail  as  she  slipped  along  to  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  pew.  Polly  glided  after,  hoping  to  clutch 
her  favorite. 

But  kitty  was  a  sprite  sometimes.  When  she  didn’t 
want  to  be  caught  nobody  could  catch  her.  All  ready 
for  a  frolic,  she  cocked  her  head  and  watched  the  child 
coming  up  to  her.  Polly  moved  very  cautiously;  she 
was  determined  to  get  hold  of  kitty.  The  little  creature 
stood  still  as  if  to  let  her  do  it.  Polly  bent  down,  her 
hand  touched  the  little  furry  back;  it  was  all  right 
now. 

Was  it,  though? 

In  an  instant  kitty  whisked  off  into  the  broad  aisle. 
Then,  seeing  her  playmate  didn’t  follow,  she  arched  her 
back,  waved  her  tail  like  a  plume,  and  in  the  drollest 
way  pranced  almost  up  to  her  again. 

Poor  Polly !  She  tried  a  second  time  to  seize  this 
pet  who  was  coaxing  to  be  played  with.  Kitty  ran. 
farther  up  the  aisle,  looking  back  in  a  way  that  showed 
it  was  quite  useless  to  follow.  Polly’s  mother  signed  to 
her  to  take  her  seat. 

Investigating  Committee  was  proving  herself  worthy 
of  her  name.  She  walked  up  and  down  the  aisle  exam¬ 
ining  the  different  pews,  and  sometimes  darting  into 
one  in  a  way  that  set  Polly,  who  was  responsible  for  it 
all,  in  an  agony.  One  lady  was  sitting  alone  listening 
attentively  to  the  minister.  She  moved  her  arm,  and 
kitty  made  a  dart  at  the  swinging  fringe  of  her  shawl, 
and  sprang  into  her  lap.  Polly  longed  to  call  out 
“  Catch  her,”  but  before  the  astonished  lady  could  move, 
kitty  was  off  again. 

The  sexton  tiptoed  along,  hoping  to  catch  the  little 
intruder,  but  she  frisked  away  a  good  deal  faster  than 
he  could  tiptoe,  and  all  the  children  enjoyed  the  fun  so 
much,  to  say  nothing  of  the  grown  people,  that  he  soon 
gave  up  trying. 

After  a  while  the  kitten  was  seen  walking  slowly  up 
the  pulpit  stairs. 

Poor  little  Polly’s  face  grew  crimson,  and  she  began, 
to  cry  quietly. 
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Kitty  liked  the  soft  carpet;  she  worked  her  little  paws 
into  it,  and  soon  curled  herself  down.  Then  she  jumped 
up  again,  and  after  turning  around  several  times  settled 
herself  for  a  nap. 

“Oh,”  thought  Polly,  “  if  she’ll  only  stay  asleep.” 

At  last  the  service  was  over.  The  child  was  sure  it 
had  been  three  times  as  long  as  ever  before. 

Nearly  everybody  had  gone.  She  walked  softly  up  to 
the  stairs.  Kitty,  wakened  by  the  general  movement,  was 
sitting  looking  about  her.  Just  as  Polly  stretched  out 
her  hand  she  heard  a  laugh  behind  her.  It  was  the  sexton. 


“  That  cat’s  a  real  imp,  little  girl,”  he  said.  “  I  just 
saw  it  shut  up  one  eye  and  wink  at  you  in  the  cutest  way. 
It  knows  the  fuss  it’s  been  making,  I  can  tell  you.” 

“Polly,”  said  Mr.  Blatchley,  as  they  drove  home, 
“  What  punishment  do  you  think  you  ought  to  have  for 
doing  such  a  naughty  thing?” 

“  I  thought  I  could  keep  her  very  still,  papa,  and,  you 
know,  mamma  said  just  now,  it  was  a  great  mortifica¬ 
tion  to  me.  I  think  the  mortification  is  all  I  need. 
Don’t  you,  papa  ?  ” 

— Frances  C.  Sparliawk,  in  Wide  Awalce. 


MISS  QUITO. 


Down  the  sultry  summer  air 
Floats  a  singer,  young  and  fair, 

Gayly  robed,  a  winged  sprite, 

Making  musical  the  night. 

Fine  and  faint,  like  fairy-bells, 

Or  the  voice  of  ocean  shells, 

Through  our  dreams  the  music  swells; 
Yet  more  sure  to  murder  sleep 
Than  the  cataract’s  noisy  leap, 

Or  the  thunder  rumbling  deep. 

Fierce  marsh  minstrel,  make  thy  home 
’Neath  some  Orchid’s  royal  dome. 

Is  it  not  enough  to  sup 
Nectar  from  the  Lily’s  cup? 

Must  you  drink,  small  cannibal, 

Living  blood,  or  starve  withal? 

Omnipresent  little  pest ! 

Need  you  never  food  and  rest? 

Flowers  bloom  by  woodland  rills, 
Berries  redden  on  the  hills; 


Seeking  them  by  sun  or  dew 
One  is  sure  to  meet  with  you. 

Majesty  of  things  minute  ! 

Were  you  big  enough  to  shoot, 

Strangle,  scourge,  or  bind  with  chains, 

I  would  pay  you  for  your  pains. 

Can  you  tell  why  you  were  made  ? 

And  I  listened,  half  afraid: 

“  I  was  once  a  maiden  fair 
Twining  Roses  in  my  hair, 

Singing  gayly  all  day  long; 

But  when  married,  changed  my  song, 

Till  my  scolding,  night  and  day, 

Wore  my  husband’s  life  away. 

Altered,  by  his  dying  curse, 

Into  something  less  and  worse, 

I  must  wander  for  a  space 
Hated  by  the  human  race.” 

On  my  nose  she  lightly  lit, 

Ceased  her  singing,  sighed  and  bit ! 

— Independent. 


DYEING  EVERLASTING  FLOWERS. 


Ammobium,  White  Acroclinium,  and  some,  few  other 
cultivated  Everlastings,  are  already  white,  as  is  our 
lightest  Pearly  Everlasting,  which  is  one  of  the  best. 
With  the  colored  ones,  such  as  the  French  Immortelles, 
some  may  be  dyed  as  they  are,  while  others  must  have 
their  natural  yellow  color  removed.  This  is  done  by  a 
solution  of  white  castile  soap,  an  ounce  and  a  half 
shaved  fine,  and  dissolved  in  a  quart  of  hot  water.  The 
flowers  are  placed  in  this  for  a  short  time,  and  then 
rinsed  in  cold  water,  repeating  the  operation’if  neces¬ 
sary,  until  they  are  white.  The  white  flowers  may  be 
made  to  take  any  desired  color,  while  the  others  may 
have  their  tints  brightened  or  changed  by  the  use  of 
acids  and  other  agents. 

The  white  flowers  and  the  bleached  grasses,  may  be 
dyed  with  the  ordinary  materials  used  for  domestic 
dying,  such  as  Brazil  wood,  with  the  colors  changed  by 
the  use  of  lime,  lye,  alum,  and  other  mordants,  but  any 


result  obtained  from  these  ordinary  dyes,  will  be  quite 
unsatisfactory,  and  as  compared  with  the  imported 
flowers  and  grasses,  be  quite  lacking  in  brilliancy  ;  the 
reason  for  the  superiority  of  the  foreign  articles,  is  that 
they  are  treated  with  aniline  dyes,  which  give  a  purity 
and  brightness  of  color,  not  attainable  by  any  other 
method.  We  advise  those  who  wish  to  experiment 
with  dyeing  these  things,  not  to  be  at  the  trouble  unless 
they  can  procure  these  aniline  dyes.  They  are  put  up 
of  all  colors  by  several  parties,  in  both  the  state  of 
liquid  and  powder,  and  sold  by  druggists  for  domestic 
dyeing.  All  that  is  required,  is  to  mix  the  liquid  or 
powder,  as  the  case  may  be,  with  hot  water,  and  soak 
the  flowers  or  bleached  grasses  in  the  liquid  until  suf¬ 
ficiently  colored.  The  dyes  put  up  in  this  manner,  have 
full  directions  for  their  use,  and  these  may  be  followed, 
using  the  white  flowers  instead  of  silks  or  other  fabrics 
there  mentioned. 


HOME  DECORATIONS. 


A  Daisy  Toilet  Set. 

Rick-rack  braid,  either  coarse  or  fine  as  one  may 
please  is  used  for  the  Daisies  of  these  very  pretty  toilet 
sets,  and  yellow  embroidery  silk  for  the  centres. 

The  number  of  flowers  required  will,  of  course,  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  size  of  the  set,  also  the  quantity  of 
material  necessary. 

Small  round  pieces  made  of  the  yellow  silk  in  plain 
crochet  are  for  the  centres,  and  round  these  pieces  the 
braid  is  sewed,  bringing  the  parts  attached  to  the  yellow 
“eye”  close  together  to  represent  the  petals.  Each 


For  the  mats,  small  round  pieces  of  card-board  are 
covered  with  satin,  and  a  border  of  Daisies  placed 
round  each. 

The  sets  are  very  pretty,  inexpensive,  and  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  make. 

Another  pretty  cover  is  made  of  Antique  insertion, 
lace  and  two  shades  of  ribbon.  A  fine  piece  of  insertion 
is  selected  the  length  you  wish  the  cover  and  about  five 
inches  wide;  this  is  bordered  with  a  strip  of  white  linen, 
wide  enough  to  admit  of  a  half -inch  hem  on  each  side, 
and  threads  drawn  out  to  weave  in  two  half-inch  rib¬ 
bons,  one  pink  and  the  other  blue.  Antique  lace,  two 


flower  is  made  separately,  and  they  are  afterwards 
caught  together  with  strong  white  cotton,  shaping  them 
to  fit  the  different  parts  of  the  set,  while  joining  them. 

A  cushion  is  covered  with  satin,  and  at  each  corner  is 
placed  a  full  bow  of  satin  ribbon  about  three  inches 
wide.  A  little  square  of  lawn  bordered  with  Daisies 
should  be  placed  over  the  cushion  in  such  a  way  as  to 
bring  the  points  between  the  corners  of  the  cushion, 
and  sewed  strongly  to  keep  it  in  place. 

The  cover  for  the  bureau,  which  should  be  made  of 
some  thin,  white  material,  Swiss  or  lawn  will  answer, 
must  be  cut  to  fit,  allowing  space  round  the  edge  for  the 
Daisy  border. 

At  each  corner  of  this,  a  bow  of  ribbon,  such  as  is 
used  on  the  cushion,  should  be  placed,  and  the  muslin 
and  border,  all  lined  with  satin  or  silesia  the  color  of 
the  ribbons  used. 


inches  wide  edges  the  cover.  The  oblong  cushion  and 
mats  are  covered  to  correspond.  m.  e.  w. 


A  Convenient  Work-Basket. 


While  the  basket  which  we  illustrate  in  this  number 
will  not  commend  itself  because  of  artistic  effects,  it 
may,  perhaps,  because  of  its  simplicity  and  usefulness. 
It  is  especially  adapted  for  traveling  uses,  as  there  is 
nothing  to  break  or  get  out  of  place  ;  for  the  little  bags 
can  be  pressed  as  nearly  flat  as  their  contents  will  per¬ 
mit,  and  then  packed  away  to  occupy  as  little  space  as 
possible  without  danger  of  spilling  contents  or  marring 
good  looks.  And  what  a  comfort  it  is  when  away  from 
home  to  have  all  these  needful  articles  for  keeping  in 
repair,  such  as  buttons,  needles,  thread,  etc.,  just  where 
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they  can  be  had  at  a  moment’s  warning.  An  octagonal 
piece  of  paste-board  will  be  needed  to  stiffen  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  basket,  and  should  measure  four  and  one- 
half  inches  on  each  side,  to  correspond  with  the  one 
from  which  we  made  our  illustration.  Cover  it  neatly 
with  cretonne  or  a  pretty  shade  of  silesia,  as  you  prefer, 
and  then  from  the  same  material  make  eight  bags, 
which,  when  completed,  will  measure  four  and  one-half 
inches  wide,  by  live  in  height.  With  bright-colored 
embroidery  silks  mark  on  each  bag  what  it  is  to  hold. 
The  letters  can  be  traced  on  tissue  paper,  basted  on  in 
the  right  position,  and  then  worked  in  chain  stitch  ; 
the  paper  can  be  easily  removed  when  you  have  finished 
marking.  After  putting  in  the  draw-strings  sew  the 


bags  together  to  the  height  of  two  and  one-half  inches 
from  the  bottom.  Overhand  them  firmly  to  the  .covered 
paste-board  ;  a  bag  should  just  fit  each  one  of  the  eight 
sides. 

When  made  of  silk  or  satin,  and  smaller  in  size,  they 
are  pretty  baskets  for  fancy  work,  each  bag  to  contain 
a  different  colored  silk  or  crewel.  It  will  be  quite  as 
necessary  to  designate  what  each  one  is  to  hold  as  in 
the  general  work-basket. 


Standing  Thermometer. 

The  macerials  necessary  for  the  stand  will  be  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  yard  of  plush  or  velvet,  any  shade  that  may  be 
desired — crimson,  blue,  olive  or  gold.  A  small  thermom¬ 
eter,  which  can  be  purchased  at  a  store  where  artists’ 
materials  are  sold,  and  as  they  are  much  smaller  than 
an  ordinary  thermometer,  cost  but  a  trifle — not  more 
than  ten  or  fifteen  cents.  They  are  made  without  any 
case,  and  therefore  can  be  used  on  any  frame  that  may 
be  pleasing. 

A  round  column  is  pretty,  and  for  it  a  piece  of  shade 
roller  or  small  broom-handle  answers  nicely,  cutting 
the  length  necessary,  which  will,  of  course,  vary  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  size  of  the  thermometer.  The  pedestal  should 
be  made  of  two  small  square  blocks  of  wood,  the  lower 
one  half  an  inch  larger  all  round  than  the  upper  piece. 

Cover  the  column  smoothly  with  plush,  and  sew  the 
seam  with  silk  which  matches  the  color  of  the  material ; 
a  small  round  piece  is  cut  to  fit  the  top.  The  edge  of 
the  circle  may  be  turned  in,  also  the  upper  edge  of  the 
piece  which  covers  the  column,  and  the  two  pieces 
neatly  over-handed  together  with  silk.  Or,  a  better 
way  still,  is  first  to  cover  the  top  of  the  column  with 
plush,  allowing  the  edge  of  the  material  to  come  a  trifle 
over  the  edge  of  it,  and  tie  it  round  very  strongly  with 
silk  or  thread.  Then  turn  in  the  upper  edge  of  the 
piece  which  is  to  cover  the  column,  also  the  lower  edge. 
Place  it  smoothly  round  the  stand  and  sew  the  seam 
strongly  and  neatly;  in  this  case  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  sew  it  top  or  bottom. 

The  different  parts  should  now  be  joined,  and  to  do 
this  a  hole  must  be  bored  through  the  middle  of  each 
square  block  intended  for  the  pedestal,  these  having 
first  been  covered  with  plush.  A  hole  must  also  be 
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bored  in  the  bottom  of  the  column,  and  through  this, 
and  the  two  blocks  for  the  pedestal,  run  a  long  screw, 
which  holds  them  all  securely  together. 

The  thermometer  should  now  be  fastened  to  the 
wooden  column  with  small  brass  nails,  and  the  seam  in 
the  plush  must  be  at  the  back.  A  gilt  screw  ring  fast¬ 
ened  in  the  top  of  the  column  gives  a  pretty  finish,  or 
a  double  bow  of  satin  ribbon  made  only  of  loops. 

The  material  for  covering  the  stand  may  be  of  satin, 
instead  of  plush  or  velvet,  and  in  that  case  black  will 
be  pretty,  and  a  decoration  of  flowers  in  water-colors 
will  brighten  it. 

Care  must  be  taken  when  tacking  the  thermometer  to 
the  stand'  not  to  shatter  the  glass  tube,  as  it  is  easily 
broken.  M.  E.  Whittemore. 


Silk  Mittens. 


Mittens  knit  of  silk  are  very  durable  and  always 
look  well  on  the  hand  as  they  are  not  so  elastic  as  those 
of  wool.  A  very  pretty  pair,  with  fancy  twist  pattern 
in  the  centre  of  the  back,  was  made  from  directions 
given  in  “  How  to  use  Florence  Knitting  Silk.”  For  a 
pair  of  mittens  large  enough  for  a  person  whose  glove 
number  is  six  and  one-half,  one  ounce  of  No.  300  silk 
and  five  No.  19  knitting  needles  will  be  needed.  The 
silk  comes  in  half-ounce  balls  and  in  nearly  all  colors. 
Cast  on  eighty-two  stitches  and  knit  one  round  plain. 

Second  round  :  k  (knit)  1,  tto  (thread  thrown  over  as 
if  to  seam),  k  1,  tto,  k  1,  tto,  k  1,  tto,  k  1,  tto,  k  1,  tto, 
k  1,  seam  2,  repeat  until  10  stitches  remain,  then  k  8, 
seam  2. 

Third  round  :  slip  and  bind,  k  9,  narrow,  seam  2,  re¬ 
peat  until  10  stitches  remain,  then  k  8,  and  seam  2. 

Fourth  round  :  slip  and  bind,  k  7,  narrow,  seam  2,  re¬ 
peat  until  10  stitches  remain,  then  k  8,  seam  2. 

Fifth  round  :  slip  and  bind,  k  5,  narrow,  seam  2,  re¬ 
peat  until  10  stitches  remain,  then  k  8,  seam  2. 

As  four  rounds  are  required  to  complete  each  shell 
pattern,  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  rounds  are 
a  repetition  of  the  second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  in  the 
order  named.  This  shell  is  repeated  until  you  have 
made  the  wrist  as  deep  as  you  desire.  The  twist  pat¬ 
tern  for  the  centre  of  the  back  is  continued  as  follows, 
viz  :  tenth  and  eleventh  rounds  same  as  second  and 
third. 

In  the  twelfth  round  the  last  10  stitches  are  disposed 
of  by  slipping  off  the  first  four  stitches  on  the  fifth  or 
extra  needle,  knitting  the  next  four,  then  the  four  from 
the  extra  needle,  and  seaming  the  two  stitches  remain¬ 
ing  to  complete  the  round.  This  operation  must  be  re¬ 
peated  in  every  twelfth  round  until  you  reach  the  point 
at  the  top  where  you  begin  to  narrow  off  the  mitten, 
and  one  shell  stripe  each  side  of  the  twist  is  continued 
from  the  wrist  to  the  same  point. 

The  stitches  for  the  beginning  of  the  thumb  must  be 
so  chosen  that  the  twist  pattern  will  come  directly  on 
the  back  of  the  mitten.  For  the  right  hand  the  thumb 
is  on  the  left  of  the  fancy  work,  while  for  the  left  hand 
it  is  on  the  right.  Take  3  stitches  for  the  base  of  the 
thumb,  and  seam  1  stitch  on  each  side  of  the  3.  Make  1 
stitch  by  the  side  of  these  seam  stitches  in  the  next 
round  and  in  every  fourth  round  following,  thus  in¬ 
creasing  the  width  of  the  thumb  2  stitches  in  every 


fourth  round.  When  you  have  27  stitches  in  the  thumb, 
knit  3  rounds  without  adding  any  stitches,  but  at  the 
end  of  the  third  round,  cast  on  4  extra  stitches.  Slip 
the  27  thumb  stitches  on  a  piece  of  twine,  tie  securely, 
and  with  the  remaining  stitches  continue  the  hand, 
narrowing  in  each  round  once  at  the  point  where  extra 
stitches  were  made,  until  79  stitches  remain.  Continue 
knitting  all  plain  except  the  fancy  stripe  in  the  back,, 
until  the  mitten  will  reach  to  the  tip  of  the  little  finger. 
The  fancy  stripe  need  extend  no  further  unless  desired, 
and  the  hand  is  finished  by  beginning  at  corner  of 
needle,  knit  7,  narrow,  k  7,  narrow,  k  7,  narrow,  k  7, 
narrow,  k  7,  narrow,  k  7,  narrow,  k  7,  narrow.  Knit 
the  rest  of  this  round  and  the  second  round  plain. 

In  the  third  round  narrow  every  seventh  stitch  and 
knit  seven  rounds  plain. 

Eleventh  round  narrow  every  sixth  stitch  and  knit 
six  rounds  plain. 

Eighteenth  roundsnarrow  every  fifth  stitch  and  knit 
five  rounds  plain. 

Twenty-fourth  round  narrow  every  fourth  stitch  and 
knit  4  rounds  plain.  Now  narrow  once  on  each  needle 
in  every  round  until  only  4  stitches  are  left  on  a  needle, 
then  narrow  twice  on  each  needle  and  cast  off, 
which  is  done  by  knitting  2  stitches  and  passing  the 
first  over  the  second.  When  decreasing  once  on  each 
needle,  do  not  narrow  at  the  same  point  in  every  round, 
but  at  a  different  place  in  each  successive  round. 

To  finish  the  thumb  place  the  27  stitches  on  the  3 
needles,  and  pick  up  4  stitches  from  the  base  of  the 
gore  formed  between  the  hand  and  the  thumb,  by  cast¬ 
ing  on  the  4  extra  stitches.  Knit  once  around  and  nar¬ 
row  once  in  each  of  the  next  4  rounds,  at  the  point 
where  the  gore  is,  then  knit  fifty  rounds  plain  or  until 
the  thumb  is  long  enough  to  finish  off,  which  is  done  by 
narrowing  once  on  each  needle  in  every  round,  until 
all  the  stitches  are  disposed  of. 

To  make  a  larger  size  mitten  after  this  pattern,  the 
82  stitches  first  cast  on  must  be  increased  by  as  many 
more  as  are  required  for  one  shell. 


Decorative  Notes. 


Congress  canvas  is  a  novel  material  for  fancy  aprons.. 
It  resembles  grenadine  in  texture,  but  is  made  of  rather 
heavy  white  threads.  It  is  about  twenty-four  inches 
wide,  and  is  sold  for  sixty  cents  per  yard.  Three  quar¬ 
ters  of  a  yard  is  sufficient  for  an  apron;  and  this  allows, 
for  a  hem  one  inch  and  a  half  wide  all  around  it.  In 
the  top  hem  is  run  a  ribbon  of  the  same  width,  and  long 
enough  to  tie  about  the  waist.  Above  the  bottom  hem 
a  narrow  row  of  drawn  work  is  made  by  pulling  out 
five  or  six  threads  of  the  canvas  ;  an  inch  space  is  left 
above  this,  and  then  five  threads  more  are  drawn  out.. 
This  inch  of  plain  is  then  divided  into  squares  by  draw¬ 
ing  out  the  same  number  of  threads  from  those  run- 
ning  in  the  opposite  direction.  From  the  centre  of 
each  one  of  these  inch  squares  start  a  thread  of  linen 
floss  and  carry  it  up  and  fasten  with  it  a  little  cluster 
of  threads  in  the  drawn  border.  Repeat  this  until  you 
have  made  six  stitches  of  drawn  work  on  each  side  of 
the  square,  so  that  there  are  radiating  lines  from  the 
center  of  the  square  to  the  drawn  border  on  all  sides. 
It  is  very  simply  and  quickly  done,  and  would  be 
equally  pretty  for  the  border  of  a  tidy  or  buffet  cover.. 
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Above  this,  after  leaving  a  little  space,  enough  threads 
are  drawn  out  to  admit  of  weaving  in  eight  very 
narrow  blue  ribbons.  Above  these  again  should  be 
another  border  of  squares,  made  similar  to  those  just 
described.  • 

Transparent  canvas,  which  looks  like  a  fine  piece  of 
Swiss  muslin,  makes  a  very  delicate  tidy  or  dressing- 
case  cover.  One  with  border  of  star-shaped  blossoms 
arranged  in  geometrical  design,  was  worked  with  ten 
shades  of  embroidery  silk.  The  lines  connecting  the 
blossoms  were  formed  with  two  shades  of  dark-olive  in 
stem  stitch.  The  blossoms  were  each  in  two  shades, 
for  instance,  a  light  and  dark  shade  of  blue,  pink,  yel¬ 
low  and  reddish-purple,  the  petals  of  each  being  worked 
in  a  kind  of  button-hole  stitch  from  each  side  to  the 
center,  so  that  the  twist  of  the  thread  formed  a  line 


through  the  center  of  the  petal,  and  as  the  silk  was 
loosely  twisted  it  covered  the  foundation  when  the 
blossom  was  worked.  The  center  of  each  flower  was 
filled  in  with  bronze  tinsel. 

Tinsel  is  seen  in  many  of  the  new  embroideries,  and 
where  too  much  is  not  used  it  renders  the  design  much 
more  effective.  Figures  are  often  outlined  with  it, 
and  it  is  couched  down  to  follow  the  geometrical  lines 
connecting  portions  of  designs,  with  very  pleasing  re¬ 
sults.  A  round  mat  of  garnet  felt,  the  edge  of  which 
was  cut  in  small  points,  had  a  wide  border  barred  off 
with  tinsel  from  the  base  of  the  points  to  the  plain  cen¬ 
ter,  and  where  the  lines  crossed  fancy  stitches  were 
worked  in  gay-colored  silks.  The  tinsel  comes  in  all 
the  metallic  colors — gold,  silver,  bronze,  copper,  etc., 
and  can  be  obtained  for  sixteen  cents  a  ball.  C. 


HOUSEKEEPING. 


Canned  Huckleberries. 

Huckleberries  are  very  wholesome  fruit,  and  are 
even  considered  to  possess  some  medicinal  value ;  but 
they  are  so  insipid  when  cooked,  that  they  do  not  meet 
with  general  favor  for  canning  purposes.  That  diffi¬ 
culty  is  overcome  by  adding  currant  juice  to  them,  and 
they  can  in  that  way  be  made  very  appetizing.  Huckle¬ 
berries  are  cheapest  when  currants  are  about  gone,  and 
it  is  most  economical  to  can  the  currant  juice  when 
currants  are  plenty,  and  when  the  best  time  to  buy 
huckleberries  comes  it  is  a  small  matter  to  prepare 
them.  Small  currants  answer  perfectly  well  and  can 
be  bought  very  low. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  stem  them.  Look  them  care¬ 
fully,  and  remove  all  leaves  and  bits  of  twigs  that  may 
be  clinging  to  the  stems,  and  heat  them  scalding  hot  in 
a  preserving  kettle.  If  the  currants  are  washed,  no 
water  will  be  needed,  as  they  will  be  wet  enough  to 
keep  from  sticking.  Stir  frequently,  and  when  they 
are  hot  mash  them,  and  set  them  to  partially  cool,  then 
strain  through  a  coarse  bag  and  return  to  the  kettle. 
Boil  the  juice  a  few  moments,  then  fill  the  cans  and 
seal.  Two  quarts  of  juice  ought  to  be  enough  for  ten 
cans  of  huckleberries.  When  you  come  to  put  up  the 
huckleberries  use  the  currant  juice  instead  of  water, 
and  put  in  sugar  to  taste. 

Steamed  Apple  Pudding. 

Pare  and  slice  enough  tart  apples  to  fill  a  pudding- 
dish.  If  the  apples  are  tender  they  will  cook  as  soon  as 
the  crust,  but  they  must  be  put  on  in  time  to  be  hot 
when  the  crust  is  ready  so  it  can  go  right  to  cooking. 

For  the  crust  use  one  pint  of  flour,  one  and  a  half 
even  tablespoons  of  butter,  or  fresh  sweet  lard,  not 
melted,  but  pressed  into  the  spoon,  one  and  a  half  heap¬ 
ing  teaspoons  of  baking  powder  and  a  little  salt.  Mix 
the  baking  powder  and  salt  thoroughly  through  the 
flour,  and  sift,  then  rub  the  butter  into  it,  and  use  sweet 
milk  to  wet  it  with,  stirring  with  a  spoon.  Roll  it  into 
a  soft  mass  with  the  spoon,  then  turn  it  onto  the 
moulding  board  and  roll  it  out  with  a  rolling-pin  till  it 
will  just  cover  the  pudding-dish,  making  a  hole  in  the 
middle  to  let  out  the  steam  from  the  apples. 


It  will  require  not  less  than  a  half  hour  to  cook,  but 
‘  the  time  will  depend  on  the  thickness  of  the  crust.  If 
it  is  an  inch  thick  it  will  require  three-quarters  of  an 
hour.  If  soda  and  cream-tartar  are  more  convenient 
than  baking-powder,  use  a  generous  half  of  an  even  tea¬ 
spoon  of  soda,  and  one  and  a  half  of  cream-tartar. 
The  soda  must  be  pulverized  as  fine  as  flour  and 
mixed  through  the  flour  with  the  cream  tartar.  But¬ 
ter  and  sugar  are  to  be  eaten  with  it,  and  some  like 
milk  also.  If  one  has  no  steamer  the  pudding  can  be 
baked,  but  the  apples  must  be  cooked  in  a  kettle  and 
poured  boiling  hot  into  the  pudding-dish  when  the 
crust  is  ready,  unless  they  are  unusually  tender.  The 
pudding  will  not  require  longer  than  a  half  hour  to  bake. 

Summer  Squashes. 

The  crook-necked  squashes  are  not  as  watery  as  the 
round  ones.  Select  those  that  are  tender.  If  they  are 
not  too  old  you  can  cut  through  the  skin  with  your 
nail.  Wash  them  and  cut  in  slices  about  a  half 
inch  thick,  and  lay  them  on  a  cloth  in  a  steamer. 
When  they  are  tender  turn  them  out  into  a  hot  dish 
and  mash  them,  adding  salt  and  butter  to  taste.  If  the 
skins  and  seeds  are  not  tender  enough  to  eat,  rub  the 
squash  through  a  colender.  Mrs.  C.  G.  Herbert. 


Infant  Food. 

The  month  of  August  is  generally  considered  the  most 
trying  portion  of  the  year  for  young  children,  especially 
for  those  babies  who  must  subsist  upon  artificial  nour¬ 
ishment;  but  the  nearer  the  substituted  food  resembles 
that  naturally  provided  the  less  will  be  the  risk  incurred. 
In  reply  to  our  inquiry  as  to  what  is  the  best  nourish¬ 
ment  for  such  children,  an  experienced  physician  says: 
“Of  the  many  foods  now  in  use  ‘Mellin’s  Food’  corre¬ 
sponds  very  nearly  with  human  milk  in  the  nature  of 
its  ingredients,  and  is  being  recommended  by  physicians 
of  all  schools.  It  is  rich  with  all  the  elements  of  nu¬ 
trition  and  presents  them  in  a  form  in  which  they  are 
easily  digested  and  assimilated,  thus  giving  support  to 
each  and  every  tissue  of  the  body.  It  is  also  useful  for 
invalids  of  a  dyspeptic,  consumptive,  or  nervous  tem¬ 
perament,  as  it  both  builds  up  and  nourishes.” 


CURRENT  NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


Society  of  American  Florists.  This  is  a  new  organi¬ 
zation  formed  at  Chicago,  June  19,  and  has  for  its 
objects  the  elevation  and  encouragement  of  horticul¬ 
ture — an  object  of  sufficient  importance  to  all  those 
interested  in  the  culture  of  plants  and  flowers,  to 
secure  their  active  co-operation.  There  has  long  been  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  our  leading  florists  for  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  such  a  society,  as  there  are  matters  of  mutual  in¬ 
terest  constantly  arising  that  can  only  be  settled  by  ref  - 
erence  to  a  tribunal  of  the  highest  order.  American  flor¬ 
ists  are  constantly  surprising  the  florists  of  the  old  world 
by  new  varieties,  the  results  of  hybridization,  and  there 
should  be  a  society  of  a  national  character,  capable  of 
recognizing  and  appreciating  the  labors  of  our  hybrid¬ 
ists.  In  case  a  subject  is  introduced,  whether  it  be  a 
Bose,  Lily,  Gladiolus  or  Geranium,  that  shows  unmis¬ 
takable  marks  of  improvement,  it  should  be  entitled  to 
the  society’s  stamp  and  sent  out  with  its  approval. 
To  be  of  use,  this  society  must  have  character,  and  that 
national.  A  mere  social  club,  with  stated  meetings  for 
pleasure  merely,  would  be  of  no  use.  While  good  na¬ 
ture  should  always  prevail,  good  common  sense  and 
judgment  impartial,  should  be  the  predominant  feature 
of  the  organization.  What  we  want  is  a  society  that, 
when  it  gives  one  of  our  productions  its  approval,  we 
are  honored  by  it,  not  simply  complimented.  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  merit  should  not  be  given  to  please  an  exhib¬ 
itor,  but  to  do  him  justice,  and  they  should  not  be  given 
so  freely  as  to  make  them  valueless.  Such,  we  trust, 
will  be  the  character  of  this  new  society.  Its  president, 
we  know,  shares  our  views  on  this  subject,  and  that  he 
will  be  something  more  than  a  “figure-head,”  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe,  therefore  we  have  high  hopes 
for  the  future  of  the  society.  Its  officers  are  John 
Thorpe,  Esq.,  Queens,  N.  Y.,  President ;  E.  G.  Hill, 
Esq.,  Richmond,  Ind.,  Secretary;  M.  A.  Hunt,  Esq., 
Chicago,  Ill.,  Treasurer. 

* 

*  * 

Orchids.  We  are  in  receipt  of  a  wholesale  and  retail 
catalogue  of  Orchids  grown  by  A.  Brackenridge,  Esq., 
at  the  Rosebank  Nurseries,  Govanstown,  Md.  The 
value  of  this  catalogue  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
“  Practical  Hints  ”  on  Orchid  Culture,  by  C.  H.  Snow, 
Esq.  Those  who  have  been  interested  in  E.  L.  Taplin’s 
papers  on  Orchids,  in  the  present  and  late  numbers  of 
the  Cabinet,  will  find  this  catalogue  of  great  assistance 
in  making  up  their  collections. 

* 

#  * 

Lilium  Longiflorum.  Only  one  species  of  this  noble 
Lily  was  known  a  few  years  ago,  and  that  was  the  poor¬ 
est  of  the  family.  Then  the  var.  Eximium  was  intro¬ 
duced,  and  it  justly  created  quite  a  sensation,  because 
of  its  larger  and  better-formed  flowers.  Of  this  variety 
there  are  now  several  forms,  the  best,  by  far,  being 
Le  Wilsonii,  which  is  the  true  Bermuda  Lily.  As  it 
grows  in  our  gardens  its  flowers  are  eight  inches  long, 
five  inches  across,  and  of  a  pure  waxy  whiteness;  they 
are  not  liable  to  split;  the  anthers  are  set  very  deep  in 
the  throat,  so  that  the  flowers  are  not  so  much  discol¬ 
ored  by  the  pollen,  and  they  are  of  the  most  delicious 


fragrance.  For  cut  flowers  this  Lily  would  be  very 
valuable  were  it  not  for  its  overpowering  sweetness. 
L.  Longiflorum  folia  variagata  proves  a  decided  acquisi¬ 
tion;  and  for  its  ornamental  foliage  alone  it  would  be 
well  worth  growing ;  in  the  open  field  it  is  quite  dwarf, 
making  it  suitable  for  a  border  plant.  Its  great  value 
consists  in  its  flowers  being  shorter  and  broader  than 
any  of  the  other  varieties. 

* 

*  * 

Gaillardia  Picta  Lozenziana.  This  annual  well  sus¬ 
tains  its  former  high  reputation.  It  is  now  flowering 
splendidly  in  a  rubbish  heap  from  seed  accidentally  sown 
last  autumn,  the  heads  being  as  large  and  full  as 
when  given  the  best  garden  culture.  To  contrast  with 
this  is  the  “  novelty.” 

Nicotiana  Affinis.  A  decided  failure  in  case  a  hand¬ 
some  or  useful  flower  is  wanted.  It  blooms  at  night, 
and  is  then  quite  fragrant,  its  only  virtue.  The  out¬ 
side  of  the  flower  is  a  dirty,  greenish-white  color,  which 
quite  overpowers  the  white  of  the  inside.  As  a  cut 
flower  it  is  altogether  useless. 


The  Gladiolus  has  a  friend  and  advocate  in  the  Rev. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher.  He  says  :  “  What  shall  I  say  of 
the  Gladiolus?  It  is  the  flower  for  the  million.  It  is 
as  easy  to  manage  as  the  Potato.  It  blossoms  long,  and 
better,  if  cut  and  carried  into  the  house  than  if  left  out 
doors.  Its  variety  of  color  is  endless.  It  is  healthy  ; 
multiplies  its  bulbs  rapidly,  can  be  kept  through  winter 
in  a  common  cellar,  if  dried  off  a  little  at  first,  and  is 
calculated  to  return  as  much  pleasure  for  a  small  outlay 
as  any  flower  in  vogue.  A  few  dozen  to  start  with 
will  convince  any  man  of  the  truth  of  my  words.” 

* 

*  * 

Gladiolus.  This  season,  thus  far,  has  been  in  all  re¬ 
spects  as  favorable  for  the  Gladiolus  as  could  be  desired, 
and  consequently  we  are  having  now  the  finest  blooms 
of  all  the  most  valued  sorts  that  we  have  ever  seen. 
Some  of  the  seedlings  that  proved  moderately  good  last 
year,  are  now  simply  superb.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
season  every  thing  was  most  promising  :  Bulbs  planted 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions  had  a  vigorous 
growth,  which,  owing  to  plenty  of  heat  and  moisture, 
has  been  unabated.  As  a  rule,  cutting  for  the  market 
does  not  begin  much  before  the  middle  of  August,  but 
now,  the  20th  of  July,  one  grower  is  cutting  hundreds 
of  spikes  daily,  and  by  the  first  of  August  will  probably 
cut  thousands.  It  is  a  little  too  early  to  say  much  of 
the  new  varieties  of  1834,  but  we  have  thus  far  seen 
enough  to  satisfy  us  that  we  shall  have  more  than  in 
any  previous  year.  In  the  next  number  of  the  Cabinet 
we  shall  list,  with  description,  all  the  really  good  va¬ 
rieties  that  the  leading  growers  of  this  country  have 
produced  this  season. 

* 

*  * 

Lemon  Verbena.  In  a  recently-issued  book,  entitled 
“  Among  the  Spanish  People,”  the  author  speaks  of  the 
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value  of  the  scented  Verbena.  He  draws  a  comparison 
between  its  cultivation  with  us  merely  as  a  scented 
garden  plant,  and  its  systematic  collection  and  storage 
in  Spain  for  winter  use.  With  the  Spaniards  it  is  said 
to  form  one  of  the  finest  stomachics  and  cordials,  and 
is  taken,  either  made  into  a  decoction  and  drank  cold 
with  water  and  sugar  as  a  tonic,  or  with  the  morning 
and  evening  cup  of  tea;  A  sprig  of  about  five  or  six 
leaves  of  the  Lemon  Verbena  is  first  put  into  the  cup, 
and  the  hot  tea  poured  over  it.  By  using  this  it  is  said 
“  you  will  never  suffer  from  flatulence,  never  be  made 
nervous  or  old  maidish,  never  have  cholera,  summer 
complaint,  or  loss  of  appetite.  Besides,  the  flavor  is 
simply  delicious  ;  no  one  who  has  once  had  his  Pekoe 
with  it,  will  ever  again  drink  it  without  a  sprig  of 
Lemon  Verbena.” 

* 

*  * 

A  new  Currant,  called  “White  Sweet”  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  this  season  by  Geo.  Seymour,  Esq.,  South  Nor¬ 
walk,  Conn.,  the  originator  of  the  “  Henderson”  Straw¬ 
berry.  The  fruit  is  as  large  as  the  Cherry  Currant,  and 
remarkable  for  its  sweetness,  making  it  desirable  for 
table  use.  It  is  said  to  be  very  prolific. 

vf 

#  * 

Pruning  Shrubs.  There  is  so  much  injury  done  to 
ornamental  shrubs  by  injudicious  and  untimely  pruning, 
that  we  quote  from  Ellwanger  &  Barry’s  catalogue  the 
following  excellent  directions  for  proper  pruning.  Al¬ 
though  a  little  late  for  some  kinds  of  pruning,  it  were 
better  done  now  than  to  leave  until  the  coming  spring. 
“  Pruning,  as  sometimes  practiced,  has  the  effect  to 
render  trees  and  shrubs  unnatural  and  inelegant,  by 
shearing  into  cones,  pyramids  and  other  unnatural 
shapes.  Every  tree  and  shrub  has  a  habit  of  growing, 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  this  peculiarity  is  one  of  its  beau¬ 
ties.  If  we  prune  all  alike  into  regular  shapes  we  de¬ 
stroy  their  identity.  The  pruning  knife,  therefore,  should 
be  used  and  handled  with  judgment  to  lop  off  straggling 
branches.  Shearing  may  be  practiced  on  hedges,  but 
never  on  trees  and  shrubs.  While  symmetry  and  regu¬ 
larity  of  form  are  to  be  admired  in  a  shrub,  this  quality 
should  never  be  gained  at  the  expense  of  health  and 
natural  grace.  Wiegelas,  Deutzias,  Forsythias,  and 
Mock  Orange,  flower  on  the  wood  of  the  preceding 
years’  growth,  and  hence  these  shrubs  should  not  be 
pruned  in  winter  and  spring,  but  in  June,  after  they 
have  finished  flowering,  when  the  old  wood  should  be 
shortened  or  cut  out,  thus  promoting  the  growth  of 
young  wood  which  is  to  bear  flowers  the  following  sea¬ 
son.  But  Spiraeas,  Lilacs,  Althaeas  and  Honey-suckles 
may  be  trimmed  during  the  winter  or  early  spring  and 
the  branches  should  be  reduced  only  enough  to  keep 
them  in  good  shape.  The  old  growth  should  be  occa¬ 
sionally  thinned  out,  and  suckers  and  root  sprouts  re¬ 
moved.  The  best  time,  however,  for  pruning  all  shrubs 
is  when  they  have  done  flowering.  The  plumed  Hy¬ 
drangea  should  be  severely  cut  back  and  thinned  early 
in  the  spring.  In  pruning  Evergreens,  use  the  knife 
occasionally  to  thicken  the  growth  and  preserve  the 
shape.  This  may  be  done  in  April  or  May,  just  before 
the  trees  start  to  grow.” 

■» 

*  * 

The  Petunia.  People  that  are  disposed  to  throw  aside 
Petunias  when  making  a  selection  of  plants  for  bedding 
or  massing,  because  the  craze  is  for  some  other  class  of 


plants,  would  do  well  to  look  at  the  collection  of  W.  C. 
Wilson,  Esq.,  of  Astoria,  N.  Y.,  before  concluding  to 
throw  aside  this  magnificent  tribe  of  plants.  We  thought 
we  had  seen  the  Petunia  in  all  its  forms,  and  in  its 
greatest  perfection,  but  must  admit  that  we  have  never 
before  known  its  capabilities  for  usefulness.  In  this 
collection  we  saw  both  the  double  and  single  varieties, 
more  than  four  inches  in  diameter,  beautifully  fringed, 
and  with  such  contrasts  of  colors  and  positive  mark¬ 
ings,  as  cannot  be  found  in  any  other  flower. 

* 

*  * 

A  spike  of  Gladiolus,  var.  Shakespeare ,  on  the  writer's 
desk,  with  eight  perfect  flowers  open,  and  thirty-three 
buds,  all  full  of  promise,  is  pretty  good  evidence  that 
the  present  season  is  altogether  favorable  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  flower. 

* 

*  * 

Iris  Keempferi.  The  cool,  wet  weather  of  this  season 
while  these  charming  plants  have  been  in  bloom,  has 
prolonged  their  season  of  usefulness,  and  greatly  added 
to  their  loveliness.  This  is  quite  a  new  race  of  garden 
plants,  and  where  a  favorable  situation  can  be  found 
for  them,  they  should  certainly  fill  it.  They  delight  in 
cool,  moist  and  moderately  heavy  soil,  and  are  of  the 
easiest  culture,  requiring  but  little  care  ’’and  attention. 
They  are  increased  rapidly  from  seed,  flowering  the 
second  year,  and,  as  they  are  hybrids,  there  is  no  end 
to  the  varieties  that  can  be  produced,  by  so  simple  a 
process  as  sowing  the  seeds  and  awaiting  the  results. 

* 

*  •» 

Edgar  Sanders,  Esq. ,  the  well-known  florist  of  Chicago, 
a  man  of  good  practical  sense,  and  a  very  pleasing 
writer,  has  become  an  associate  Editor  of  the  Prairie 
Farmer.  This  insures  its  readers  some  interestin 
papers  on  floriculture. 

* 

*  * 

The' first  page  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  of  June  21st 
is  devoted  to  a  truthful  portrait  of  Thomas  D.  Carman, 
Esq.,  father  of  its  editor  and  publisher.  The  space 
could  not  be  better  filled.  We  have  known  Mr.  Carman 
long  and  well.  He  is  a  man  of  even  temperament,  with 
a  well-balanced  mind,  strong  nerve,  with  unbounded 
determination,  and  a  man  of  strong  personal  attach¬ 
ments.  It  was  these  marked  points  of  character,  to¬ 
gether  with  ample  means,  that  were  needed  to  lift  the 
Rural  above  the  misfortunes  that  had  overtaken  it.  The 
tribute  the  son  pays  to  the  father  is  simply  just,  and  will 
be  shared  by  all  who  know  him. 

* 

*  * 

J.  T.  Lovitt,  Little  Silver,  N.  J.  Special  catalogue  of 
Strawberry  plants,  for  present  planting.  Those  con¬ 
templating  Strawberries  next  year  of  their  own  grow¬ 
ing,  should  at  once  commence  their  work,  as  plants, 
pot-grown,  set  in  August,  will  yield  a  fair  crop  of  fruit 
the  coming  season.  Mr.  Lovitt’s  catalogue  contains  all 
the  information  in  regard  to  preparation  of  soil,  plant¬ 
ing,  etc.,  etc.,  necessary  to  insure  success. 

■Jf 

*  * 

Wales  Manufacturing  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Circular 
of  the  Barry  Lawn  Rake  Attachment.  This  simple  con¬ 
trivance,  that  can  be  attached  to  any  common  iron  rake, 
prevents  it  from  choking,  thus  rendering  the  cleaning 
of  the  lawn  a  simple  matter  instead  of  a  vexatious  one. 
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NEWSPAPER  WAIFS. 


The  lady  was  sitting  in  the  midst  of  her  bundles  at 
the  shop  counter.  It  was  plain  enough  to  be  seen 
from  her  clothing,  from  her  parcels,  and  from  her 
languid  air,  that  money  was  no  stranger  to  her 
purse. 

Presently  a  cheaply  but  tidily  dressed  little  girl 
approached  with  a  bunch  of  Pond-Lilies  in  her 
hand. 

“Oh!  Aren’t  they  lovely!”  exclaimed  the  lady. 
“  Can’t  you  give  me  one,  little  girl  ?  ” 

The  little  girl  draws  a  Lily  from  the  bunch,  rather 
reluctantly,  and  hands  it  to  the  lady,  who  seizes  it 
with  avidity.  Then,  looking  at  the  bunch,  she  asks — 
“I  suppose  you  could  spare  me  a  bud?  It  would 
look  so  pretty  with  this  full-blown  Lily,  you  know.” 

The  girl  selects  a  bud,  and  before  she  can  separate 
it  from  the  others  the  lady  has  it  in  her  hand.  With 
a  most  gracious  smile,  she  says— 

“  I  hope  I’m  not  robbing  you  ?  ” 

“Oh  no,  mum.  I  brought  ’em  here  on  purpose  to 
sell  ’em.” 

“Why,  you  don’t  mean  to  say  that  you  sell  these 
beautiful  flowers  ?  How  can  you  ?  ” 

“But  I  have  to,  mum.  Five  cents  a  bunch, 
please.” 

“  Oh  dear,  no.  I  don’t  care  to  purchase  them. 
These  two  will  do  for  me— thanks.” 

Moral — There  is  none;  but  cheek  is  as  good  as 
money,  when  one  has  enough  of  it. 


ASTHMA. 


So  far,  in  our  administration  of  Compound  Oxy¬ 
gen,  we  have  not  treated  a  single  case  of  this  dis¬ 
tressing  disease  without  curing  or  greatly  mitigating 
the  severity  of  its  attacks,  and  some  of  the  worst 
cases  known  to  the  profession  have  come  into  our 
hands.  It  is  really  wonderful  with  what  promptness 
our  Treatment  reaches  and  controls  this  disease, 
notwithstanding  so  many  of  the  cases  which  have 
come  to  us  have  been  complicated  and  rendered 
almost  incurable  by  vicious  treatment  and  the  inhal¬ 
ing  of  poisonous  narcotics.  The  following  extracts 
from  patients’  letters  give  the  results  in  some  of  the 
more  recent  cases  of  asthma  which  we  have  treated: 

In  December  last  a  lady  in  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  came 
under  our  care.  What  her  condition  was  will  ap¬ 
pear  from  the  following  statement  of, the  case: 

“  Three  years  ago  I  was  taken  with  a  severe  cough 
and  asthma ,  wheezing  and  coughing  constantly.  I 
became  much  reduced  and  exhausted  and  could  not 
lie  down  for  want  of  breath.  Am  better  in  warm 
weather.  Have  binning  feeling  in  throat  and  nos¬ 
trils  and  irritation  in  the  ears.  Cannot  go  out  with¬ 
out  tying  up  my  head.  Cough  hard,  but  raise  very 
little.  South  wind  causes  wheezing  and  choking  up.” 

Four  weeks  after  receiving  the  Treatment,  reported 
considerable  improvement.  In  March,  three  months 
after  commencing  its  use,  we  had  the  following  ex¬ 
ceedingly  favorable  account  of  what  Compound  Oxy¬ 
gen  had  done  and  was  doing: 

“You  doubtless  have  wondered  at  my  long  silence. 
I  was  waiting  patiently  and  perseveringly  to  see  the 
change  in  my  system  that  I  am  now  experiencing. 
I  am  so  much  better  in  many  ways,  and  am  very 
thankful.  It  is  a  rainy  and  unpleasant  day  and  the 
air  is  very  heavy ,  and  still  I  breathe  free  and  clear 
down  deep. 

“  Oh!  if  I  ever  was  thankful  for  anything ,  it  is  to 
be  able  to  straighten  up  andbreathe  freely .  Asthma 
is  getting  to  be  among  the  things  of  the  past.  Once 
in  a  while  in  the  morning  I  wheeze  a  little.  It  was 
wearing  away  my  flesh ;  what  I  had  seemed  to  just 
hang  on  my  body.  Now  it  is  harder  than  it  has 
been  for  years.  It  is  now  three  months  since  I  sent 
for  the  Oxygen.  I  am  not  well,  but  much  better 
than  I  expected  to  be  in  so  short  a  time.  *  *  * 

“My  little  daughter  is  getting  so  fleshy,  and  can 
endure  her  studies  with  so  much  less  fatigue.  She 
never  liked  to  take  medicine,  but  loves  the  inhaler. 
*  *  *  I  am  very  thankful  to  you  for  this  agent, 
and  the  great  benefit  I  am  receiving.” 


From  another  case  of  asthma  we  have  this  report: 

“Before  I  began  using  your  Treatment  I  could  not 
rest  at  night.  Now  I  can  sleep  good.  Go  to  bed  at 
ten  o'clock  and  sleep  until  morning,  and  feel  rested 
when  I  rise.  Before,  I  could  not  sleep  much.  At  all 
hours  of  the  night  I  was  obliged  to  get  up  and 
cough." 

The  following  case,  as  stated  by  the  wife  of  a  sea¬ 
faring  man,  is  quite  remarkable.  The  letter  from 
which  it  is  taken  is  dated  Millbridge,  Maine,  April 
13, 1834: 

“In  January,  1883, 1  sent  to  you  for  a  Home  Treat¬ 
ment  of  Compound  Oxygen  for  my  husband,  who 
was  suffering  with  asthma,and  had  not  been  able  to 
lie  down  for  seven  iveeks.  He  also  had  a  terrible 
cough,  and  we  felt  afraid  he  was  in  consumption.  He 
began  taking  it  as  soon  as  it  arrived,  and  in  one 
week  he  was  able  to  go  to  bed  and  sleep  well  all  night. 
In  April  he  was  so  well  that  he  decided  to  go  to 
Australia  (he  is  a  seafaring  man).  I  felt  afraid  that 
the  asthma  would  trouble  him  again  when  he  was  on 
the  water,  but  he  did  not  have  it  but  once,  and  that 
was  soon  relieved  by  taking  Oxygen.  That  was  in 
August,  1883,  and  he  hasn’t  taken  any  since. 

“Now  he  writes  me  from  there  that  he  has  the 
best  of  health ,  and  feels  like  a  new  man  in  every 
way.  He  had  been  troubled  with  asthma  for  nearly 
three  years  when  he  began  to  take  the  Oxygen.  He 
sent  to  you  for  a  second  Treatment,  but  has  had  no 
occasion  to  use  it.”  * 

Our  Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen  is  sent  free  of 
charge.  It  contains  a  history  of  the  discovery, 
nature  and  action  of  this  new  remedy,  and  a  record 
of  many  of  the  remarkable  results  which  have  so  far 
attended  its  use.  Address  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen, 
1109  and  1111  Girard  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Little  five-year-old  boy  had  been  to  school  wearing 
the  kiit  skirt  common  to  boys  of  that  age.  Some  of 
the  larger  scholars  plagued  him  for  wearing  dresses. 
After  the  holiday  vacation  he  -was  sent  to  school  in 
a  complete  boy’s  suit,  of  which  he  was  quite  proud. 
One  of  the  girls  wrote  him  a  note,  saying  that  he 
looked  like  a  little  man.  In  telling  his  mother  about 
it  he  said:  “  Mamma,  Hattie  sent  me  a  letter  telling 
me  I  looked  like  a  little  man,  and  I  wrote  her  one 
and  told  her  she  looked  like  a  daisy,  only  I  couldn’t 
spell  daisy,  so  I  spelled  cat.” 


A  READER  WHO  HAD  BEEN  LOOKING  FOR  A 
quiet,  healtful,  and  attractive  place  to  spend  the 
summer,  away  from  the  dust,  heat,  and  glare  of  the 
city,  visited  a  number  of  places  along  the  line  of  the 
New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  Railway,  and  decided 
upon  Liberty,  Sullivan  County,  119  miles  from  New 
York,  and  nearly  1,600  feet  above  the  sea. 

He  writes  of  it:  “Around  it  tower  the  summit  of 
the  Blue  Mountains,  and  the  scenery  is  remarkable 
for  its  beauty,  the  rounded  summits  of  Walnut 
Mountain,  Thunder  Hill,  Sumac  Point,  the  wild  and 
attractive  loveliness  of  the  Mongaup  Valley,  the 
broad  expanse  of  Broadhead  and  Lily  lakes,  the 
high  altitude  with  the  cool,  health-imparting  breeze, 
all  took  my  fancy.  The  whole  region  I  found  to  be 
free  from  malarial  fevers,  the  height  of  the  village 
above  the  sea  level  precluding  hay  fever  and  rose 
colds;  the  resinous  perfume  of  the  Pines,  Hemlocks, 
and  Cedars,  make  it  a  very  desirable  region  through 
the  summer  for  those  troubled  with  throat,  lung 
diseases,  or  rheumatism. 

The  ride  to  Liberty  over  the  New  York,  Ontario  & 
Western  Railway,  I  think,  is  unsurpassed  for  beauty 
and  variety  of  scenery.  From  the  starting  point  at 
Jersey  City,  it  is  a  constant  series  of  surprises,  bold 
promontories,  beetling  cliffs,  sloping  plains,  tunnels, 
high  bridges,  ravines,  etc.  The  road  is  constantly 
winding  a  serpentine  course,  either  around  the  base 


of  lovely  mountains,  fastnesses,  or  scaling  craggy 
heights,  presenting  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and 
grand  views  in  the  world,  and  from  the  time  it  leaves 
Cornwall,  there  is  a  rapid  rise  in  the  grade  till  the 
highest  point  is  reached,  over  1,800  feet  above  sea 
level. 

There  are  many  boarding  places  at  Liberty.  I 
stopped  at  the  Liberty  House,  kept  by  U.  S.  Messiter. 
He  has  a  nice  place,  well  located,  and  sets  a  good 
table. 

I  visited  other  places,  but  none  offered  so  many 
inducements  for  health,  comfort,  scenery,  etc.,  as 
Liberty. 

SUMMER  HOMES  AMONG  THE  MOUNT. 

AINS  2,000  FEET  ABOVE  THE  SEA.— Copy  of 
“  Summer  Homes,”  published  by  New  York,  Ontario 
and  Western  Railway  Company,  given  away  upon 
application.  Gives  list  of  over  250  Summer  board¬ 
ing-houses,  farm-houses,  and  hotels  along  its  fine  in 
Orange,  Sullivan,  Ulster,  Delaware,  Chenango,  and 
Otsego  Counties,  N.  Y.,  with  rates  of  fare,  price  of 
board,  distance  from  station,  etc.  Apply  at  offices 
below. 

NEW  YORK  AND  THOUSAND  ISLAND.LINE, 
Via  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Railway  and 
daily  line  of  steamers  from  Oswego,  (including  Sun¬ 
day,)  touching  at  Kingston,  (Canada),  Clayton,  Alex¬ 
andria  Bay.  Pleasantest  route  to  Thousand  Islands. 
Night  express,  with  Pullman  sleepers,  leaves  New 
York  7  p.m.,  arrives  Oswego  7:45  a.m. ;  boat  leaves 
on  arrival  of  train.  Day  express  leaves  New  York 
8:30  a.m.  Depots  and  ferries  in  New  York  foot  of 
Cortlandt  and  Desbrosses  streets,  and  West  42d 
Street.  Time-tables,  tickets,  and  copies  of  “  Sum 
mer  Homes”  at  Nos.  162,  207,  201,  363,946,  1,322 
Broadway,  No.  737  Sixth  avenue,  168  East  125th  St., 
5  Union  Square.  In  Brooklyn,  4  Court  street,  Annex 
office,  838  Fulton  street,  7  De  Kalb  avenue,  and  de¬ 
pots.  Steamer  egins  trips  June  29.  J.  C.  ANDER¬ 
SON,  General  Passenger  Agent,  24  State  Street. 

Are  you  going  to  Boston  or  to  any  other  New  Eng¬ 
land  point  ?  If  so,  please  bear  in  mind  that  the 
Stonington  Line  are  now  running  their  steamers  via 
the  inside  route.  So  passengers  can  leave  New  York 
at  5  p.m.,  from  Pier  33,  N.  R.,  any  day  (except  Sun¬ 
day)  enjoy  a  cool  sail  on  Long  Island  Sound,  and  by 
taking  the  first  train  at  Stonington,  arrive  in  Boston 
6  a.m.,  ahead  of  any  other  line,  or  can  remain  on 
steamer  to  breakfast  until  7.10  a.m.,  and  be  in  Boston 
at  an  early  hour.  From  Boston,  Steamboat  Express 
Train  leaves  Boston  and  Providence  R.  R.  Station  at 
6.30  p.m.  daily  (except  Sundays). 

New  York,  Susquehanna  &  Western  R.  R. 

Hew  Route  to  Delaware  Water  Gap  and  Stroudsburg. 

Leave  New  York,  foot  Cortlandt  and  Desbrosses 
streets  Ferries  (Penn.  Ferries)  at  8.00  a.m.  and 
3.30  p.m.,  for  Hackensack,  Paterson,  Wortendyke. 
Pompton,  Butler,  Newfoundland,  Franklin,  Ham¬ 
burgh,  Deckertown,  Unionville,  Middletown, 
Sparta,  Washingtonville,  Swartswood,  Stillwater, 
Marksboro,  Blairstown,  Columbia,  Delaware 
Water  Gap  and  Stroudsburg. 

Paterson  and  way  stations  at  7,00,  9.30  a.m., 
12.00  in.,  1.40,  3.30,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00, 
6.30,  8.00  p.m.  12.00  midnight. 

Wortendyke  and  way  stations,  local  trainsat  12.00 
m.  5.30  and  6.30  p.m. 

Local  trains  to  Butler  and  way  stations  at  12.00 
in.,  5.30  p.m. 

SUNDAYS:  8.00  a.m.,  for  Middletown,  N.  Y., 
Blairstown,  Delaware  Water  Gap  and  Stroudsburg 
and  way  stations.  1.00  and  7.00  p.m.  for  Pater¬ 
son  and  way  stations. 

I.  I.  DEMAREST,  Gen’l  Pass.  Agt. 


American  House,  Boston. 

Newly  furnished,  re-decorated  and  greatly  improved  by  recent  alterations. 
Convenient  for  Business  or  Pleasure. 

Particularly  desirable  for  Families  and  Tourists. 
HENRY  B.  RICE  &  CO.,  Hanover,  near  Washington  St. 
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THE  GARDEN  IN  SEPTEMBER 


Amply  repays  in  beauty  all  the  labor  of  the  year.  It  is 
now,  for  should  be,  in  a  most  satisfactory  condition, 
everything  glowing  with  beauty.  Dazzling  colors  are 
to  be  met  in  spring  and  summer  flowers;  but  the  rich¬ 
est  colors  come  with  the  ripeness  of  autumn,  bringing 
with„them  notes  of  warning  that  summer  is  ended,  and 


do  its  work.  The  garden  teaches  us  plainly  that  another 
life  must  be  commenced  in  this,  that  while  there  is,  in 
reality,  no  death,  that  higher  and  more  beautiful  lives 
result  from  the  preparations  made  in  this.  This  life 
principle  is  the  same  in  all  created  forms  that  are 
capable  of  development  and  reproduction.  Therefore 


Lakge-Flowered  Yellow-Throated  Petunia.  (See  Notes,  Page  301.) 


that  frost,  like  the  pale  horse  and  its  rider,  will 
soon  make  our  'gardens  desolate.  These  cool  nights 
that  succeed  our  most  lovely  autumn  days,  tenderly 
suggest  to  us  that  the  richness  of  the  flower,  and  the 
gorgeous  coloring  of  tile  leaf  that  gives  garden,  field 
and  wood  such  a  magnificent  appearance,  are  but  the 
signs  of  ripening,  and  that,  when  ripe,  the  sickle  must 


our  gardens  will  be  next  year  what  we  make  them  this, 
as  we  must  now  make  all  the  necessary  preparations  for 
the  coming  year.  Each  and  every  day  in  the  year  is  a 
“  new  year  ”  to  some  plant,  as  there  is  not  a  day  but 
brings  forth  some  of  thejnany  forms  of  vegetable  life. 
The  future  of  our  gardens  depends  upon  the  unceasing 
care  and  watchfulness  of  to-day.  Let  us  then  commence 
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our  work  now,  with  the  full  assurance  that  sure  reward 
awaits  our  every  effort.  Our  first  duty,  and  an  im¬ 
portant  one,  is  the 

SAVING  OP  SEED. 

As  this  is  the  proper  season  for  this  work,  we  would 
say,  that,  while  it  may  be  cheaper  to  buy  seed  in  most 
instances  than  to  save  it,  the  pleasure  to  be  derived 
from  saving  seeds,  particularly  of  flowers,  is  very  great, 
while  the  annoyance  that  results  from  planting  worth¬ 
less  seed,  will,  in  a  great  measure,  be  avoided.  Com¬ 
plaints  are  very  often  made,  not  only  that  seeds  fail  to 
grow,  but  that  the  plants  produced  do  not  bear  the 
flowers  that  were  expected  from  the  representations 
made  by  the  seedsmen.  In  fact,  there  are  but  few 
gardeners  who  do  not  complain  of  the  failure  of  some 
portion  of  the  seeds  which  they  annually  put  into  their 
gardens,  but  there  need  be  no  failure  if  a  little  pains  is 
taken  in  seed-saving.  Where  a  gardener  saves  his  own 
seed  he  will  exercise  the  greatest  care  in  selection  of 
plants  that  are  to  produce  them,  and  in  collecting  and 
preparing  the  seeds  saved,  as  it  is  inattention  to  these 
circumstances  alone  which  mars  success.  What  we 
mean  by  preparing  seeds,  is  comprised  in  the  treatment 
of  the  plant  producing  them.  More  generally,  a  plant 
bearing  seed  is  left  to  go  on  flowering,  and  the  seeds 
developed  by  both  the  early  and  late  blossoms  are 
gathered  at  the  same  time  and  used  indiscriminately. 
It  is  thus  that  the  failure,  of  at  least  a  portion,  of  the 
seeds  sown  is  rendered  nearly  certain.  The  proper  way 
to  manage  the  plants  intended  for  seed,  in  order  to 
secure  the  best  results  in  germination,  and  healthful¬ 
ness  of  the  plants  to  be  produced,  is  to  leave  but  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  the  earliest  flowers  on  the  plant  for 
seeding,  and  scrupulously  remove  all  the  rest  that  may 
afterwards  appear.  In  this  manner,  the  seeds  will  be 
much  finer,  and  will  nearly  all  ripen  at  the  same  time. 
To  prevent  the  loss  of  the  first-ripened  seeds,  which  are 
always  the  best,  the  individual  capsules  may  be  picked 
as  they  reach  maturity,  the  little  cost  of  care  and  labor 
will  be  nothing  compared  with  the  excellency  of  the 
seed  saved.  It  is  from  a  neglect  of  this  plan  that  the 
seed  of  the  Mignonette  is  frequently,  in  fact,  always  so 
bad ;  while  that  of  many  other  plants  commonly  fails. 
An  Aster  or  a  Rhodanthe,  or  any  other  related  plant, 
will  not  ripen  many  heads  of  seed  perfectly;  and  it  is 
consequently  the  wisest  policy  to  allow  but  three  or 
four  of  the  best  flowers  to  remain  on  the  plant.  The 
great  pleasure  and  profit  in  amateur  seed-saving  evolves 
from  a  careful  selection  of  the  plants  that  are  intended 
for  seed  purposes.  Where  persons  are  saving  seeds  for 
their  own  use,  that  from  a  single  plant  of  any  given 
variety  will  be  quite  sufficient;  therefore  great  care 
should  be  exercised  in  the  selection,  in  order  to  secure 
the  best,  all  things  considered,  size,  color  and  form,  and 
herein  lies  the  importance  of  saving  your  own  seeds. 
You  have,  say  one  hundred  plants  of  Asters,  and  you 
select  but  one  for  seed-bearing,  and  that  one  the  bste. 
The  seed-grower  cannot  afford  to  throw  away  the  ninety 
and  nine,  or,  in  fact,  but  a  small  proportion  of  his 
plants;  consequently  he  saves  many  that  are  of  an  in¬ 
ferior  quality.  He  must  also  let  the  plant  produce  all 
the  seed  it  will,  in  order  to  make  his  industry  profitable; 
hence  the  cause  of  failure  in  germination,  and  the 
difference  in  quality  of  the  flowers  that  will  be  pro¬ 
duced.  The  amateur’s  method  of  selection  will  be  the 


means  of  developing  the  flower  to  its  greatest  perfec¬ 
tion,  at  the  same  time  his  plants  will  yield  less  seed; 
while  the  seed-grower  naturally  encourages  the  seed- 
producing  qualities  of  the  plant,  which  in  a  great  meas¬ 
ure  is  at  the  expense  of  the  quality  of  the  flower.  It  is 
a  scientific  truth,  that  all  high  developments  are  weak 
in  the  vital  element  of  reproduction. 

While  the  harvest  of  flowers  has  been  more  abundant 
this  month  than  any  corresponding  one  within  our 
recollection,  the  garden  also  furnishes  a  still  richer 
harvest, 

A  HARVEST  OF  THOUGHT. 

And  now,  while  in  its  greatest  perfection,  while  the  color 
of  every  leaf  and  flower  is  at  its  height,  is  the  time  to 
note  the  effect  of  our  present  arrangements  as  regards 
color,  height,  and  general  results,  and  to  embody  in 
our  plans  for  next  year  all  the  merits  of  this.  Every 
plan  for  the  future  should  be  adopted  now,  while  there 
is  opportunity  to  study  contrasts.  An  hour,  note-book 
in  hand,  in  the  garden  now,  will  be  of  more  use  than 
days  spent  over  the  principles  illustrated  by  practical 
examples,  real  or  imaginary,  of  grouping  in  winter. 
Seeing  is  a  wonderful  aid  to  successful  blending,  con¬ 
trasting,  or  harmonizing  of  color.  No  time  for  the 
selection  of  plants  is  as  favorable  as  the  present,  when 
our  wants  are  fully  known.  We  now  know  what  to 
discard,  and  know  also  that  some  other  form  must  take 
its  place.  The  work  is  nearly  done,  and  well  done  the 
moment  we  know  what  we  want;  the  getting  is,  rela¬ 
tively,  a  simple  matter.  A  proper  selection  must  be 
made,  in  order  that  the  work  need  not  be  done  over 
again  next  year.  In  this  work,  exercise  care  and  judg¬ 
ment;  do  not  fill  a  space  with  an  unknown  plant,  taken 
simply  on  another’s  recommendation;  let  some  one  else 
test  “novelties,”  particularly  if  they  are  of  a  family 
but  little  known ;  new  forms  of  an  old  plant  will  not  be 
likely  to  deceive  you.  But  avoid  strangers  in  the 
family  of  plants,  as  you  would  in  the  family  of  men;  do 
not  give  them  room  until  you  know  them. 

We  cannot  close  this  article  without  quoting  from 
Copeland’s  “  Country  Life,”  the  following  noble  thoughts 
on  arrangement  and  selection: 

“  Study  every  natural  group  you  see,  and  make  your¬ 
self  master  of  its  beauty  and  the  cause  of  it,  and  you 
will  not  only  find  that  its  variety  and  irregularity  are 
wonderful,  but  that  the  system  by  which  it  was  all  de¬ 
veloped  can  be  followed  as  well  as  analyzed.  It  is  the 
result  of  careful  study  and  well-planned  planting;  and, 
although  the  greatest  carelessness  seems  to  prevail,  we 
see  that  nothing  could  be  removed  without  injury  to 
the  whole.  Every  tree-stem  has  its  own  peculiar  beauty 
of  lichens  and  mosses.  The  rocks  are  green,  golden,  or 
brown,  as  the  rain  is  frequent  or  rare;  the  flowers  are 
light  or  dark-colored,  as  shade  or  sunlight  needs  con¬ 
trast.  Every  part  is  perfectly  balanced.  This  may  be 
the  work  of  chance,  but  it  is  a  chance  which  is  perfectly 
uniform  in  its  action,  which  may  be  reasoned  on  and 
predicted,  and  reduced  to  tabular  views;  a  chance — if  a 
chance — that  has  proceeded  by  rule  and  regulation  from 
the  earliest  period  of  man’s  observation  till  now. 

“  It  is  not  my  intention  to  inquire  why  God  makes 
beauty;  He  does  make  it,  and  that  most  lavishly,  and 
without  regard  to  the  possibility  of  man’s  ever  being 
benefited  by  it.  The  depths  of*  unexplored  forests,  un¬ 
opened  mines,  and  unfatliomed  seas  are  all  aglow  with 
beauty,  grace  and  variety;  and  no  appreciative  mind 
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but  must  always  be  full  of  delight  at  the  manifestations 
of  love  shown  in  this  particular  regard  for  the  beauty 
which  may  be  given  to  the  most  common  objects,  to 
recommend  them  to  man’s  attention  when  discovered ; 
and  one  must  be  awed  too  by  the  certainty  of  the  care¬ 
ful  and  deliberate  design  and  plan  which  influenced 
the  conception  and  development  of  every  object  in 
nature.” 

Our  study  should  be  to  imitate  nature,  that  our  gar¬ 
dens  may  communicate  to  us  and  to  our  neighbors  the 


same  pleasure  and  instruction  that  we  derive  from 
Nature’s  plantings.  No  real  pleasure  comes  from  me¬ 
chanical  gardening;  regulation  patterns  may  be  ad¬ 
mired,  they  cannot  be  loved.  Plants  were  made  to 
occupy  a  given  space,  and  clothed  with  richness  and 
taste  to  give  pleasure,  while  they  are  performing  their 
allotted  tasks.  In  a  natural  position  they  develop  into 
a  beautiful  form,  but  how  different  when  stunted, 
dwarfed,  cut  out  of  shape,  unwillingly  made  vegetable 
dudes. 


HARDY  PLANTS  IN  FLOWER. 


FEW  leisure  moments  at  dis¬ 
posal  prompts  me  to  notice 
the  hardy  plants  in  flower  at 
this  time.  A  collection  of 
Phlox  decussata  is  truly  beau¬ 
tiful,  large  fine  panicles  stand¬ 
ing  boldly  out  from  the 
general  formation  of  an  old 
fashioned  mixed  border. 
Twelve  good  varieties  are 
Isabey,  Richard  Wallace, 
Prime  Minister,  Charlemagne, 
Lothair,  Prinqess  Louise,  Sir 
E.  Landseer,  Roi  des  Blanches,  Arago,  Cross  of  Honor 
and  La  Tour  Monde. 

The  lovely  yellow  Coreopsis,  lanceolate  and  verticul- 
lata;  Gaillardia  aristata,  orange  and  brown  shaded; 
Campanulas — these  bell  flowers  are  all  beautiful ;  there 
are  the  white  and  blue  pyramidalis,  the  white  and  blue 
per sicif alias,  double  and  single,  and  the  Wahlenbergia 
or  Platycodons,  blue  and  white,  double  and  single. 
Why  these  are  not  Campanulas  as  they  once  were,  I 
cannot  say.  Then  the  magnificent  shades  of  Delphi¬ 
nium  simplex,  from  the  purest  white  grades  dp  to  the 
most  intense  and  richest  blue,  are  effective  beyond  de¬ 
scription,  How  is  it  this  lovely  Delphinium  is  not  seen 
oftener  ?  There  is  no  difficulty  attending  its  manage¬ 
ment  ;  it  is  hardy,  flowers  freely  and  requires  no 


nursing.  The  different  forms  of  Pentstemon  Sorreyi 
and  Chelone  barbata,  are  effective  with  their  scarlet 
tube-shaped  flowers  from  June  until  frost.  Lychnis 
coronaria  alba  fl.  pi.  with  white  flowers,  so  useful  for 
cutting  and  lasting  long;  Stokesia  cyanea,  true  lav¬ 
ender  in  color,  with  its  large  effective  centaurea-shaped 
flowers.  For  cutting  the  Lysimachia  cletliroides  is 
equal  to  Gladioli  for  opening  in  water  its  peculiar  cyme¬ 
shaped  spikes  of  white  flowers,  and  its  lance-shaped 
leaves  are  effective  beyond  description  when  placed  in 
vases  so  as  to  be  free  from  molestation.  A  robust  and 
very  effective  plant  is  Hemerocallis  Rwanso,  fl.  pleno, 
deep  bronzy  red,  lasting  from  middle  of  July  to  far  in 
September.  Funkias  in  several  shades,  especially  the 
white  Subcordata,  and  several  shades  of  the  double 
Potentillas,  are  at  this  date  effective  from  their  orange 
red  and  maroon  shades , 

Another  plant  is  Hyacinthus  candicans,  thoroughly 
hardy,  stately  and  distinct  in  character;  it  is  one  of  the 
very  best  plants  we  know,  its  flowers  are  pendant, 
opaque  white,  one  and  one-half  inches  long  and  one 
inch  in  diameter,  strong  plants,  having  from  forty  to 
eighty  flowers.  It  has  a  distinct  fruity  perfume,  very 
agreeable  and  mild.  We  have  lately  seen  this  plant 
noticed,  and  the  writer  stated  there  was  not  the 
slightest  perfume,  but  we  assert  that  the  flowers  have, 
as  we  have  said,  a  most  agreeable  fruity  odor. 

John  Thorpe. 


THE  CAMELLIA. 


In  their  native  homes,  either  in  Japan  or  China,  the 
different  varieties  of  Camellia  Japonica  are  larger  ever¬ 
green  shrubs  or  small  trees,  often  exceeding  twenty 
feet  in  height,  with  bright,  glossy  green  leaves,  and  very 
showy,  large,  single  or  double  flowers,  in  color  either 
red,  white  or  blotched.  Although  the  first  plants  were 
brought  from  China  about  the  year  1789,  yet  it  is  a 
native  of  Japan,  from  which  fact  the  specific  name 
Japonica  was  applied,  and  it  was  introduced  into 
Europe  by  Father  Kamel,  a  Moravian  priest,  who  was 
then  traveling  in  China,  where  he  first  saw  this  beauti¬ 
ful  shrub.  In  his  honor  the  generic  name  was  given; 
Latinized  it  became  Camellus.  The  first  plants  were 
brought  from  China  into  England  in  1739,  but  as  they 


were  given  the  treatment  usually  applied  to  stove 
plants  they  soon  died,  and  were  lost  to  cultivation  until 
1792,  when  the  single  variety  was  again  introduced; 
this  was  followed  by  the  double  white,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  by  the  fringed  white,  and  some 
varieties  of  the  Anemone  flowered  section.  The  single 
white  variety  was  not  introduced  until  1818,  and  even 
now  it  is  a  very  rare  plant. 

Robert  Fortune,  tlje  well-known  traveler,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  so  many  valuable  plants,  and  who 
has  traveled  extensively  in  both  Japan  and  China,  de¬ 
scribes  the  Camellia  as  growing  wild  in  the  woods; 
some  specimens  being  quite  trees,  their  glossy  green 
foliage  and  magnificent  flowers  rendering  them  one  of 
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the  most  beautiful  features  in  the  Oriental  landscape. 
Most  of  the  varieties  in  cultivation  at  the  present  time 
were  derived  from  C.  Japonica,  and  every  year  new 
and  improved  varieties  are  added  to  the  list. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  variety  of  stove,  green-house  or 
hardy  plants  that  are  cultivated  with  ,as  varying  suc¬ 
cess  as  the  Camellia,  and  as  it  is  a  plant  whose  flowers  are 
universally  admired,  its  cultivation  is  attempted  by  all, 
even  by  those  who  have  had  little  or  no  experience 
in  the  cultivation  of  plants,  as  well  as  by  those  who 
are  wanting  the  necessary  facilities  to  cultivate  it  suc¬ 
cessfully.  As  a  green-house  plant  it  has  been  very 
successfully  grown,  both  by  our  amateur  and  profes¬ 
sional  cultivators,  but  as  a  house-plant  it  has  not  given 
much  satisfaction,  nor  has  it  been  as  much  cultivated 
for  this  purpose  as  its  merits  entitle  it  to  be. 

In  this  paper  I  propose  to  treat  of  its  cultivation  as  a 
plant  for  the  window-garden  only. 

In  attempting  the  cultivation  of  Camellias,  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  they  will  not  bear  neglect  in 
any  form,  their  wants  are  not  many,  but  they  must  be 
supplied  and,  if  they  are  properly  cared  for,  no  plants 
are  as  easily  grown  as  the  Camellia;  one  essential 
requisite  is  to  keep  their  foliage  perfectly  clean  and  free 
from  dust  and  insect  pests,  as  it  not  only  injures  the 
beauty  of  the  plant,  but  seriously  affects  its  health. 

Camellias  do  best  when  grown  in  a  compost  composed 
of  three  parts  loam,  one  part  leaf  mould  with  a  slight 
admixture  of  sand.  Mix  thoroughly  and  use  the  com¬ 
post  quite  rough.  Re-potting  is  best  done  after  the 
plants  cease  blooming;  but  it  is  well  to  avoid  re-potting 
too  often,  once  every  three  years  is  often  enough,  for 
while  the  plants  should  not  be  permitted  to  become 
pot-bound,  too  much  root  room  may  prove  to  be  equally 
injurious.  In  potting,  be  careful  to  select  porous  pots, 
and  let  them  be  well  drained,  filling  them  one-third  full 
of  drainage,  for  if  the  roots  become  injured,  the  health 
of  the  plant  is  gone,  and  many  years  must  elapse  ere 
it  can  be  restored  to  beauty. 

Camellias  also  require  an  even  temperature,  and 
when  in  the  growing  state,  an  abundant  supply  of 
water  both  overhead  and  at  the  roots,  and  after  growth 


ceases,  a  more  moderate  supply.  They  should  be  given 
plenty  of  air  at  all  times,  avoiding  severe  draughts.  If 
large  and  perfect  flowers  are  desired,  not  more  than  one 
flower-bud  should  be  allowed  on  each  stalk — all  others 
being  carefully  removed  before  the  buds  begin  to  swell. 
The  best  manner  of  treatment,  perhaps,  is  to  remove  the 
plants  to  the  open  air  early  in  May,  placing  them  in 
any  airy,  shady  situation,  and,  if  at  all  possible,  par¬ 
tially  plunging  the  pots  in  abed  of  coal-ashes  to  prevent 
them  from  becoming  filled  with  earth-worms.  Water 
must  be  given  as  often  as  is  necessary,  being  careful  to 
thoroughly  saturate  the  entire  mass  of  earth,  and  the 
plants  should  be  freely  syringed  two  or  three  times  a 
week.  On  the  approach  of  cold  weather  the  plants 
should  be  removed  indoors,  first  sponging  the  leaves 
and  stems  carefully  with  clean  water  in  which  a  little 
whale-oil  soap  has  been  dissolved.  After  the  plants  are 
brought  in  every  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  any  sud¬ 
den  change  in  temperature,  that  from  forty  to  fifty 
degrees  being  amply  sufficient  for  a  healthy  growth. 
With  a  little  attention  to  this  as  well  as  to  watering, 
one  will  not  be  annoyed  by  dropping  buds,  imperfect 
flowers  and  sickly  foliage.  After  the  flowering  season 
is  over  a  higher  temperature  and  an  abundant  supply  of 
water  can  be  given  them. 

The  only  insect  to  which  the  Camellia  is  subject  is  the 
red  spider,  and  to  avoid  this,  the  leaves  and  stems 
should  be  sponged  with  water  and  soap  as  above 
advised. 

Propagation  is  effected  by  cuttings  and  grafting,  but 
amateurs  and'  others  had  better  procure  plants  which 
can  be  obtained  at  a  moderate  price  from  any  florist. 
In  selecting  plants,  choose  those  of  compact  symmetri¬ 
cal  form,  with  dark  green,  healthy  foliage,  and  exam¬ 
ine  the  roots  by  turning  the  plants  out  of  the  pot  to  see 
that  they  are  in  a  healthy  state. 

From  the  many  varieties  in  cultivation,  the  following 
will  prove  to  be  a  very  desirable  selection  for  amateur 
cultivators,  viz.:  Alba  plena;  Incarnata;  Fimbriata; 
Mrs.  Abby  Wilder;  Noblissima  Nova;  Jenny  Lind;  Im- 
bricata;  Mrs.  Lurman;  Reine  des  Fleurs;  Sarah  Frost; 
Eximia;  Wilderii.  Chas.  E.  Parnell. 


FLORICULTURE  IN  BOSTON. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Churchman  in  writing  of 
flowers  in  and  about  Boston  says,  that  “Strangers  at 
this  season  ever  remark  the  lovelines  of  the  Public  Gar¬ 
den,  an  addition  yet  quite  distinct  from  the  Common.  It 
is  a  huge  lawn,  some  twenty  acres  in  extent,  dotted  with 
patches  of  bright  colored  flowers,  a  single  kind  in  a  bed 
of  oblong,  round,  square,  or  some  eccentric  shape.  The 
effect  of  such  coloring  in  the  midst  of  a  smooth,  vel¬ 
vety  green  is  very  charming,  from  the  contrast  as  well 
as  the  beauty  of  the  blossoms.  The  whole  atmosphere 
is  pervaded  with  these  sweets.  A  lake,  ornamental 
bridges,  shrubbery  and  great  shade  trees  at  intervals 
along  the  winding  pathways  make  this  spot  a  kind  of 
Elysium.  As  the  season  advances  the  flowers  are 
changed,  and  so  the  place  is  ever  harmonious  in  its 
beauty  and  purpose.  All  through  the  year  flowers  are 
hawked  in  the  business  streets  of  Boston  at  every  hour 
of  the  day  and  evening.  Great  Roses  and  Pansies  and 


Clove  Pinks  seem  to  take  the  lead  in  this  street  trade, 
while  the  florists’  windows  have  an  embarrassment  of 
riches  in  the  rarest  and  most  costly  flowers  from  their 
great  conservatories.  In  no  city  are  flowers  and  foliage- 
plants  more  extensively  used  for  decorative  purposes. 
The  bordering  of  a  table-cloth  made  of  Roses  for  a  din¬ 
ner  party  is  not  uncommon,  or  the  ornamentation  of 
the  wall  of  a  dining-room  or  a  parlor  with  the  choicest 
cuttings  from  a  greenhouse.  A  pretty  fashion  in  call¬ 
ing  is  the  leaving  of  a  bouquet  with  a  visiting  card. 
The  Roses  cultivated  near  Boston  have  long  been  ac¬ 
cepted  as  the  finest  grown  in  this  country.  About  500 
are  sent  to  New  York  daily,  and  as  many  more  in  other 
directions.  One  florist  grows  nothing  but  Clove  Pinks 
in  his  largest  conservatories.  Another  cut  10,000  Violets 
in  one  day  in  a  single  greenhouse.  The  most  famuos 
Rose-houses  ift  the  vicinity  are  those  at  Natick, belonging 
to  Mr.  Wood,  some  twenty-two  in  number,  each  over 
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100  feet  in  length  by  32  in  width,  and  all  so  connected 
with  underground  passages  that  the  workmen  can  pass 
from  one  to  another  without  going  out  doors.  The 
Roses  are  trained  on  wires  and  are  exceedingly  vigorous. 
The  buds  are  cut  every  hour  and  carried  to  an  ice 
house  lined  with  zinc  and  having  three  air  chambers, 
until  packed  in  air-tight  boxes  for  the  home  market,  or 
to  be  sent  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Canada  and  as  far  as  Kansas  City.  In  February 
there  were  7,000  Marechal  Niel  Roses  cut  in  one  of  these 
houses  and  20,000  Jacqueminots  in  another,  to.  say 
nothing  of  the  thousands  of  Cornelia  Cooks,  Baroness 


Rothschilds,  Catherine  Mermetts  and  all  the  varieties 
of  Roses  that  are  so  eagerly  sought  for  at  the  present 
time.  One  house  has  Tea  Roses  alone.  These  Rose 
houses  cover  four  acres  and  require  an  army  of  work¬ 
men  to  take  care  of  them.  The  very  height  of  flori¬ 
culture  of  all  varieties  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston 
is,  however,  reached  in  the  famous  Hunnewell  Gardens, 
or  the  Italian  Gardens,  as  they  are  popularly  called. 
They  are  owned  by  a  gentleman  named  Hunnewell, 
and  are  open  to  all  who  care  to  visit  them.  There  are 
fifty  acres  under  cultivation.”  , 


BULBS  FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 


The  Bulb  Catalogues,  that  now  come  to  us  by  every 
mail,  are  quiet  reminders  that  summer  is  passing  rapidly 
away,  and  while  the  flower  garden  is  still  rich  in  blos¬ 
soms,  we  must  prepare  for  the  window  garden,  and  for 
the  early  flowers  of  the  coming  spring,  by  the  purchase  of 
bulbs.  Never  before  have  we  known  bulbs  so  cheap,  or 
of  a  better  quality.  The  bulb  industry  of  Holland  lias 
been  greatly  stimulated  by  the  forcing  of  bulbs  for 
winter  flowers  in  this  country.  It  is  not  an  uncommon 
occurrence  now  for  a  single  florist  to  force  100,000 
Tulips  in  one  season,  and  other  bulbs  in  proportion. 
This  demand  has  greatly  increased  production,  and, 
consequently  competition.  The  Dutch  growers  have 
their  agents  in  every  town,  and  have  sold  bulbs  of  most 
kinds  at  rates  much  lower  than  ever  before.  This  fact 
should  in  a  great  degree  stimulate  planting,  and  those 
contemplating  doing  so  should  lose  no  time  in  com¬ 
pleting  their  arrangements. 

THE  HYACINTH 

is,  by  general  consent,  the  first  in  importance,  and  for 
the  window  garden  the  bulbs  should  be  procured  at 
once,  potted  in  light  rich  soil  and  the  pots  then  plunged 
beyond  the  reach  of  frost  in  any  convenient  out  of  the 
way  place  ;  or  they  may  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame,  or 
covered  with  coal  ashes, .  or  newly-fallen  leaves,  in 
short,  they  want  to  be  placed  in  a  situation  where  they 
will  make  root  growth,  and  ‘there  left  until  after  the 
middle  of  December  when  they  can  be  brought  into  the 
house,  the  living-room  or  conservatory.  At  this  time 
they  will  usually  have  made  considerable  growth, 
and  will  require  liberal  watering  and  plenty  of  light. 
Heat  is  not  so  essential,  but  it  is  better  to  have  the  tem¬ 
perature  not  too  high,  and  as  even  as  possible.  For  a 
succession  of  bloqm,  bring  in  a  few  every  two  weeks, 
until  the  first  of  March,  after  which  time  they  will  be 
no  longer  required  in  the  house,  as  those  in  the  open 
border  will  be  in  flower  early  in  May. 

Hyacinths  in  glasses  are  elegant  and  appropriate 
ornaments  for  the  window  garden,  and  for  this  purpose 
occasion  but  little  trouble.  They  need  not  be  started 
as  early  as  when  grown  in  pots ;  the  first  of  October 
being  sufficiently  early  to  start  them.  It  is  important 
to  select  large  and  heavy  bulbs,  of  the  earliest  varieties 
for  glasses,  as  the  flower  has  but  little  nourishment 
other  than  that  which  the  bulb  affords.  Any  Seeds¬ 
man’s  Catalogue  will  designate  the  best  varieties  for 
this  purpose.  Place  the  bulbs  in  the  glasses  so  that 
they  barely  touch  the  water,  and  keep  them  entirely 


excluded  from  the  light  until  their  roots  fill  the  glasses, 
after  which  the  lightest  position  possible,  where  the 
sun  will  not  strike  the  glasses,  is  the  best  for  them.  The 
water  should  be  changed  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
always  having  the  fresh  supply  slightly  tepid.  In  very 
severe  weather  the  glasses  should  be  removed  from 
near  the  windows  to  avoid  freezing. 

For  the  open  border  the  bulbs  should  be  planted  in 
October,  or  at  the  latest,  the  first  week  in  November,  in 
order  that  they  may  form  new  roots  before  the  ground 
freezes.  It  is  true,  that  the  bulbs  may  be  planted  as 
late  as  December  and  give  good  flower-spikes,  but  the 
chances  of  success,  when  planted  so  late,  are  by  no  means 
favorable.  Hyacinths  require  to  be  planted  at  least  four 
inches  below  the  surface,  and  the  soil  should  be  made 
very  rich ;  well-rotted  manure  from  the  cow-stable  is 
the  most  desirable.  If  the  soil  in  which  they  are  to  be 
planted  is  of  a  heavy  nature,  fine  sand  and  peat  should 
be  added  in  liberal  quantities.  Before  the  ground 
freezes  to  the  depth  of  the  bulbs,  give  the  bed  a  liberal 
mulching,  in  order  to  prevent  alternate  freezing  and 
thawing,  which  is  very  destructive  to  the  Hyacinth  as 
well  as  to  all  other  bulbs. 

In  the  selection  of  Hyacinth  bulbs  for  the  open  border, 
we  do  not  consider  the  highest  priced  bulbs  the  best  by 
any  means,  on  the  contrary,  we  prefer  the  second 
quality,  as  that  term  indicates  size  only.  Large  sized 
bulbs  will  give  a  finer  spike  of  flowers  the  first  year,  but 
is  then  quite. likely  to  break  into  pieces,  and  never  again 
give  other  than  weak,  spindling  spikes,  while,  if  small 
bulbs  are  planted,  they  will  remain  good  for  two  or 
more  years. 

THE  TULIP 

is  next  in  importance,  if,  indeed,  it  should  not  have  the 
first  place  in  the  flower  garden.  For  display  in  early 
spring  there  is  not  a  flower  that  can  compare  with  it. 
It  has  the  advantage  over  the  Hyacinth  in  point  of  cheap¬ 
ness — no  mean  thing  in  its  favor — besides,  if  planted 
in  a  strong  loamy  soil,  it  increases  rapidly,  and  does  not 
in  the  least  deteriorate.  The  best  soil  for  the  culture  of 
the  Tulip  is  a  rich,  rather  strong,  well-drained  loam. 
A  bed  of  sufficient  size  for  planting  the  bulbs,  should  be 
dug  at  least  twelve  inches  deep.  The  bulbs  should  then 
be  placed  six  inches  apart  each  way,  and  pressed  into 
the  soil  deep  enough  to  keep  them  in  their  places, 
then  covered  with  soil  to  the  depth  of  three  inches  on 
the  sides  of  the  bed,  and  five  inches  in  the  centre.  This 
precaution  is  necessary,  that  water  may  not  stand  on 
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Narcissi. 


the"'bed  during  winter.  The  bed  should  be  mulched 
after  the  first  freezing,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  Hyacinth,  and  for  the  same  reason. 
When  the  bulbs  start  in  spring  the  latter  should  be 
removed,  but  it  is  best  to  cover  the  bed  with  mats,  or 
some  light  mulching  at  night,  as  heavy  frost  has  a 
tendency  to  check  the  bloom.  Our  climate  is  so  variable 
— cold  at  night  and  hot  at  mid-day — that  it  will  well 
repay  the  cost  to  cover  at  night  and  remove  in  the 
morning.  When  the  flowers  appear,  if  they  are  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  sun  by  a  light  canvas,  the  period  of 
bloom  will  be  much  longer.  The  colors  are  generally 
better  if  not  shaded  at  all,  but  in  that  case  the  bloom 
would  soon  be  over.  Sometimes  a  single  hot  day  com¬ 
pletely  spoils  them.  When  the  flowers  begin  to  fade 
they  should  be  cut  away  and  removed  from  the  bed,  as 
the  faded  flower  seems  to  seriously  affect  the  foliage, 
causing  disease,  besides,  the  ripening  of  the  seeds 


injures  the  bulb ;  re-production  cannot  be  carried  on  in 
two  ways  at  the  same  time  without  injury  to  both.  As 
soon  as  the  leaves  of  the  Tulip  turn  yellow  the  bulbs 
should  be  taken  up  and  stored  in  a  cool,  dry  place  until 
time  for  re-planting. 

Tulips  can  remain  in  the  ground  year  after  year  with¬ 
out  injury,  but  for  the  fact  that  the  new  bulbs  form  at 
the  base  of  the  old  ones,  consequently  they  get  deeper  in 
the  soil  each  year,  until  finally  they  get  so  deep  that  they 
fail  to  come  up  at  all.  This  is  one  of  the  curious  pro¬ 
visions  of  nature,  for  a  rotation  of  crops ;  the  old  bulbs 
are  lost,  and  the  species  is  preserved  by  the  seed,  which, 
through  the  agency  of  the  wind  and  birds,  becomes 
widely  scattered  from  the  old  plant.  The  early  flower¬ 
ing  varieties  make  showy  plants  for  the  window  garden, 
and  may  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Hyacinth. 

THE  NARCISSUS 

is  a  noble  family  of  hardy  bulbs,  including  some  of  the 
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most  showy  of  spring  flowers.  There  are  no  plants 
more  worthy  of  general  cultivation  than  the  various 
species  of  Daffodils,  of  which  there  is,  like  the  Hya¬ 
cinth  and  Tulip,  an  endless  number  of  varieties.  Most 
of  them  are  of  the  easiest  culture,  requiring  in  the  open 
border  the  same  treatment  as  the  Tulip.  They  do  not, 
however,  require  such  frequent  shiftings,  some  of  them 
will  remain  for  many  years  in  the  same  position,  and 
seemingly  grow  better,  particularly  Poeticus,  and  its 
varieties,  flowers  more  freely  after  being  established  a 
number  of  years.  The  best  plan  is  to  leave  them  all 
alone,  as  long  at  they  continue  to  flower  well. 

The  following  sorts  embrace  some  of  the  best  varieties 
for  the  open  border.  (See  illustration.) 

1.  Bicoler,  large  golden  yellow  trumpet,  with  white 
perianth;  fine  sort. 

2.  Incomparabilis,  primrose  with  yellow  crown. 

3.  Odorus  Minor  Flore  Pleno  (Queen  Anne’s  Jonquil), 
bright  golden-yellow,  very  double  ;  excellent  either  for 
pots  or  the  open  border. 

4.  Incomparabilis  Sulphureus  Plenus  (Sulphur 
Crown),  large  sulphur-colored  flowers,  very  double  and 
fragrant,  one  of  the  finest  double  sorts. 

5.  Poeticus  Ornatus.  Finest  of  the  early  flowering- 
varieties  ;  pure  white,  with  red  crown,  flowers  large 
and  well-shaped,  a  very  beautiful  and  useful  variety. 

THE  CROCUS. 

« 

The  best  way  to  use  Crocuses  in  beds  and  borders,  is 
in  clumps  consisting  of  from  five  to  ten  bulbs  of  one 
color.  A  magnificent  effect  may  be  produced  by  mark¬ 
ing  off  a  border  in  three  lines,  and  planting  in  those 
lines  clumps  of  yellow,  white  and  blue  respectively.  A 
long,  straight  border  would  look  best  with  a  greater 


Rustic  Stand  for  Bulbs. 


number  of  lines  planted  in  the  same  way,  using  white 
for  the  boundary  on  each  side,  and  yellow  and  blue  al¬ 
ternating  between  them.  To  do  justice  to  the  Crocus 
the  soil  should  be  sandy,  deep,  and  rich,  and  they  should 
remain  undisturbed  as  long  as  they  flower  well,  which 
will  be  at  least  five  years.  They  should  then  be  taken 
up,  divided,  and  re-planted,  covering  them  at  least  four 
inches.  They  increase  rapidly,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  sufficient  bulbs  will  have  been  produced  to 
stock  the  whole  garden,  and  the  lawn  as  well.,  and  Cro¬ 
cuses  never  show  to  better  advantage  than  when  plant¬ 
ed  in  small  clumps  on  the  lawn;  coming  into  flower 
with  the  first  in  spring,  makes  them  doubly  welcome. 
They  are  about  the  only  flowers  that  can  be  had  on  the 
lawn  without  injury  to  it  by  contrast  of  foliage.  The 
leaves  of  the  Crocus  being  grass-like,  are  never  noticed 
after  their  flowers  have  faded. 

We  often  hear  complaints  about  Crocuses  not  flow¬ 
ering  ;  there  is  really  but  one  cause  of  failure,  viz. :  late 
planting,  as  the  bulbs  will  soon  dry  up  sufficiently  when 
out  of  the  ground,  to  destroy  the  germ,  therefore  to  in¬ 
sure  success  plant  early,  not  later  than  the  first  of 
October,  and  when  bulbs  are  to  be  removed,  take  them 
up  and  re-plant  the  same  day  if  possible. 

When  grown  in  pots,  Crocuses  form  charming  deco¬ 
rative  objects  for  the  window  garden,  and  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  select  the  best  named  sorts,  as  there  is  an  additional 
enjoyment  of  seeing  the  best  forms  and  colors  wdiich 
have  been  produced  within  the  past  few  years  in  these 
flowers. 

Crocuses  make  splendid  plants  for  the  parlor  table, 
when  grown  in  small  tubs,  as  shown  by  our  illustration. 
To  be  grown  for  this  purpose,  it  is  best  to  put  a  number 
of  bulbs  in  a  pan,  which  is  a  broad,  but  shallow  flower¬ 
pot,  have  the  rustic  tub  made  to  fit  the  pan,  so  that 
after  flowering,  they  can  be  taken  out  and  another  put 
in  its  place.  In  this  way  a  succession  of  flowers  or 
ornamental  leaved  plants  can  be  had  all  through  the 
winter.  By  bringing  them  forward  at  the  proper  time, 
pans  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips  or  Snow-drops,  can  be  used 
after  the  Crocuses  are  gone. 

THE  SNOW-DROP 

should  be  found  in  every  garden,  not  only  because  it  is 
the  first  flower  of  spring,  but  because  it  is  the  loveliest. 
It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  have  Snow-drops  in 
flower,  particularly  if  they  are  planted  in  some  well- 
protected  sunny  border,  a  place  where  they  should 
always  be  found,  in  February,  at  least  two  weeks  ahead 
of  the  Crocus,  in  the  same  situation.  The  Snow-drop 
thrives  in  almost  any  situation  or  soil ;  it  will  live  and 
bloom  anywhere,  and  will  survive  more  hard  treatment 
than  any  other  plant,  excepting  grass  ;  but  few,  flowers 
better  repay  care  and  good  culture.  The  bulbs  should 
be  planted  as  early  in  autumn  as  they  can  be  secured, 
as  they  suffer  materially  if  left  long  out  of  the  ground. 
They  should  be  planted  in  small  clumps,  and  left  to  care 
for  themselves,  which  they  will  do,  whether  planted  in 
sun  or  shade,  under  the  trees,  in  the  grass,  in  fact, 
where  anything  will  grow  the  Snow-drop  will.  If  plant¬ 
ed  in  the  well  ordered  border,  by  its  side  for  contrast 
should  be  found 

THE  SCILLA, 

a  lovely  genus  of  small  bulbs,  with  blue,  white  or 
pink  flowers.  They  are  mostly  very  early  flowering, 
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and  are  very  effective  as  borders  for  bulb-beds,  or  in 
masses.  One  of  the  best  is  S.  Siberica,  as  its  name  im¬ 
plies,  it  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  and  perfectly  hardy.  The 
flowers  are  brilliant,  intense  blue,  produced  on  a  short 
spike.  This  comes  into  flower  about  the  same  time  as 
the  Snow-drop,  with  which  it  contrasts  finely.  It  will 
remain  many  years  without  requiring  a  change  of 
locality. 

THE  BULBOUS  ROOTED  IRIS 

should  not  be  forgotten  when  a  collection  is  being  made 
up.  They  are  regarded  hardy,  but  all  of  them  should 
have  a  light  mulching,  and  be  planted  in  light,  dry  soil. 
The  English  and  Spanish  species  are  commonly  met, 
and  are  very  showy  plants.  The  German  Irises  are 
tuberous  rooted,  perfectly  hardy,  and  produce  flowers 
of  all  colors,  from  white  to  yellow  and  black.  Some  of 
the  flowers  show  a  remarkable’combination  of  colors  of 
the  most  intense  character. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  species,  is  I.  Susiana, 
which  is  more  tuberous  then  bulbous  rooted.  The 
flowers  are  truly  magnificent,  and,  under  careful  cul¬ 
ture,  freely  produced.  To  succeed  well,  these  should 
be  grown  in  a  frame,  although  hardy  enough  to  survive 
our  winters,  they  should  be  taken  up  as  soon  as  the  foli¬ 
age  decays,  for,  if  left  in  the  ground  it  makes  a  very 


early  autumn  growth,  which  is  killed  by  the  winter, 
and  the  bulbs  perish.  They  should  not  be  planted  in 
the  frames  before  December,  then  they  will  come  into 
flower  very  early  in  the  spring.  The  Japan  Iris  comes 
under  the  head  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  and  should 
be  planted  in  the  spring. 

THE  CROWN  IMPERIAL 

is  the  least  cultivated,  least  known,  and  perhaps,  the 
least  popular  of  all  the  bulb  family.  Yet  it  is  one  of 
the  most  noble  of  spring  flowering  bulbs,  and  should  be 
found  in  every  collection,  no  matter  how  small.  It 
usually  attains  a  height  of  from  two  to  three  feet,  and 
bears  a  cluster  of  bill-shaped  yellow  or  red  flowers, 
both  double  and  single,  under  a  tuft  of  fine  green 
leaves,  on  the  top  of  a  naked  flower  stem.  They  will 
grow  in  almost  any  soil,  preferring  a  rich  sandy  loam, 
and  a  dry  situation.  The  flowers  are  produced  earlier 
than  those  of  the  Hyacinth. 

LILIES 

can  be  planted  in  the  fall  to  an  advantage,  when  there 
are  no  moles  or  mice.  As  these  bulbs  should  be  planted 
in  October  or  November,  we  shall  make  their  descrip¬ 
tion  and  culture  the  subject  of  a  special  notice  in  our 
next  number. 


SEPTEMBER. 


Resting  between  the  autumn  and  the  summer, 
With  radiant  face  September  stands, 

She  is  in  truth  a  very  welcome  comer, 

With  summer’s  brightest  blossoms  in  her  hands; 
And  at  her  feet  among  the  waving  grasses 
The  early  ripened  fruits  of  autumn  lie, 

Giving  a  fragrance  to  each  breeze  that  passes, 

That  promises  of  richer  harvests  by-and-by. 


The  Cardinal  flowers  bloom  in  scarlet  splendor,  . 

Bright  Golden-Rod  and  Asters  deck  the  field; 
The  orchard’s  luscious  fruit  is  ripe  and  tender, 
The  rampant  vines  their  purple  clusters  yield. 
Down  in  the  thicket  where  the  branches  dangle, 
The  wind  lifts  up  a  swaying  bough  and  shows 
(There  ’mid  the  Grapevines  wildest  tangle) 

A  flash  of  crimson  where  the  Sumac  grows. 


Gay  blossoms  of  the  red  and  yellow  Dahlia 
Flaunt  in  the  breeze  like  orioles  on  the  wing, 

Or  like  some  ancient  order’s  grand  regalia 
Blazing  with  gold  and  purple  of  the  king. 

Now  after  all  the  summer’s  warmth  and  gladness, 
And  even  ’mid  September’s  wealth  and  glow, 

The  noontide  air  has  just  a  tinge  of  sadness, 

The  west  wind  sings  a  requiem  soft  and  low. 

Hilda  B.  Monty. 


GLADIOLUS  SHOWS. 


There  has  not  been  a  season  since  the  first  hybrids  of 
Gandavensis  were  produced,  as  favorable  for  the  perfect 
development  of  this  popular  flower  as  the  present. 
The  Gladiolus  farms  on  Long  Island,  where  most  of  the 
bulbs  are  grown  that  are  sold  in  this  country,  now  pre¬ 
sent  an  appearance  that  is  truly  magnificent,  and  a 
surprise  to  their  owners,  who  have  had  to  contend  for 
the  past  three  years  against  the  most  severe  droughts, 
succeeding  only  in  producing  spikes  of  bloom  from 
medium  to  an  inferior  quality,  so  accustomed  had  they 


become  to  seeing  these  ordinary  flowers,  that  it  was 
difficult  to  convince  them  of  the  capabilities  of  these 
bulbs,  when  grown  under  favorable  conditions.  The 
experience  of  this  season  gives  us  something  of  an  idea 
of  what  the  English  can  produce  In  their  moist  climate. 
The  rare  quality  of  this  year’s  flowers  stimulated  the 
dealers  to  get  up  exhibitions  in  order  that  Gladiolus 
lovers,  who  have  not  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the 
farms,  might  enjoy  a  real  floral  feast.  And  as  the  New 
York  Horticultural  Society,  like  New  Yorkers  in  gen- 
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eral,  goes  into  the  country  for  the  summer  months,  the 
exhibition  had  to  be  made  by  the  dealers,  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  sale  of  the  bulbs,  and  this  proved  a  for¬ 
tunate  circumstance  for  the  Gladiolus,  as  it  could  be 
staged  and  shown  without  the  interference  of  arrange¬ 
ment  committees,  judged,  as  all  flowers  should  be 
judged,  by  their  lovers  who  were  truly  disinterested,  so 
that  there  was  no  rivalry,  excepting  such  as  the  flowers 
presented,  they  were  the  only  rivals,  and  they  were  un- 
concfous  of  their  own  beauty,  and  free  from  envyings 
or  jealousies.  These  free  exhibitions  are  also  a  boon  to 
the  exhibitors,  as  they  have  nothing  to  hope  for  in  the 
way  of  premiums,  hence  there  is  no  anxiety  depicted  on 
their  countenances,  and  no  disposition  to  show  one 
flower  under  two  or  more  different  variety  names, 
as  aspirants  for  premiums  are  sometimes  wont  to 
do. 

Of  the  exhibitions  here  referred  to,  there  were  two  ; 
the  first  was  given  by  Messrs.  Peter  Henderson  &  Co. , 
35  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York,  August  13tli  to  16th,  and 
the  other  by  Messrs.  Young  &  Elliott,  No.  18  Cortlandt 
St.,  on  the  15th  and  16th.  These  two  firms  are  the 
growers’  largest  customers,  therefore  they  were  anxious 
to  show  their  customers  the  quality  of  the  flowers  they 
offer  for  sale.  The  growers,  of  course,  were  equally  in¬ 
terested  with  them  in  making  the  display  as  fine  as 
possible,  as  upon  that,  the  dissemination  of  their  pro¬ 
ductions  largely  depends. 

The  Gladiolus,  in  this  country  is,  relatively,  but  little 
known,  and  it  was  a  poor  compliment  for  our  favorite 
flower  to  have  scores  of  visitors  ask  the  name  of  them, 
not  their  variety  name,  but  of  the  flower  itself,  and  it 
was  no  less  a  compliment  to  see  the  report  in  one  of  our 
leading  morning  papers,  of  the  flowers  as  “re¬ 
markably  handsome  and  delightfully  fragrant.”  In 
view  of  such  ignorance,  exhibitions  are  necessary 
for  educational  purposes.  It  is  not  our  intention  to 
draw  parallel  lines  between  the  displays,  or  to  speak  of 
either  the  dealers  or  growers,  but  rather  to  speak  of 
the  Gladiolus,  in  the  interest  of  which  the  displays  were 
made. 

Thanks  to  the  favorable  season,  no  such  displays  were 
ever  before  made  in  this  country,  either  as  regards 
quantity,  length  of  spike,  number  of  flowers,  vigorous 
growth  and  diversity  of  color.  In  both  collections  the 
best  named  sorts  were  well  represented,  the  French  nov¬ 
elties,  for  the  first  time  sent  out,  were  best  represented 
at  Messrs.  Young  &  Elliotts.  Amongst  the  named  sorts 
from  the  general  collections  were :  Adansona,: — Fine  spike 
of  deep  rose  colored  flowers,  slightly  tinged  with  lilac, 
with  a  large  blotch  of  yellowish  white  on  lower  petals, 
edged  with  carmine,  and  striped  with  lilac.  Baroness 
Burdette  Coutts. — Delicate  lilac  tinged  with  rare,  flamed 
rosy  purple.  Spike  very  long  and  flowers  unusually 
large.  Bicoler. — A  very  distinct  and  striking  variety 
with  large  flowers  of  bright  rosy  salmon,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  lower  petals,  which  are  ivory-white  suf¬ 
fused  with  rose  at  the  edges.  Africain. — Entirely 
distinct  variety  of  quite  a  novel  color,  slaty-brown  on 
scarlet  ground  streaked  with  scarlet  and  pure  white, 
with  conspicuous  white  blotch.  A  dark  colored  variety 
of  remarkable  effect ;  dense  spike.  Av^rore. — Bright 
salmon  rose,  striped  orange,  carmine  and  lilac,  blotched 
cherry-rose  streaked  violet.  Very  bright  lovely  shade. 
Grand  Lilas. — Fine  tall  spike  of  large  perfectly  arranged 
flowers  of  a  beautiful  delicate  lilac,  shaded  darker  to¬ 


wards  the  edges.  A  novel  and  distinct  shade  of  color. 
Grand  Rouge. — Splendid  spike  of  large  flowers  of  bright 
scarlet  with  small  violet  blotch.  Splendid  variety  of 
grand  effect.  Dalila. — Very  finely  arranged  spike  of 
large  bright  rose  flowers  streaked  and  flamed  with  car¬ 
mine  ;  very  large  pure  white  blotch.  Giganteus. — Very 
tall  spike  of  large  well  opened  flowers  of  a  fine  rose 
color  shading  off  to  cherry,  upper  petals  transparent 
rose,  blotch;  dark  carmine,  veined  white  all  over.  Gin- 
erva. — Tall  spike  of  well  arranged  flowers  often  pro¬ 
duced  in  clusters  at  the  top,  of  a  beautiful  cherry-rose 
color,  flushed  with  red,  centre  line  of  petals  pure  white, 
small  purplish  carmine;  blotch  on  straw-colored  ground. 
La  Candeur. — White,  lightly  striped  with  carmine- 
violet.  Mayerbeer. — Brilliant  scarlet,  flamed  with  Ver¬ 
million,  amaranth-red  blotch.  Norma. — Pure  white, 
occasionally  very  slightly  suffused  with  pale  lilac. 
Phoenix. — Extra  large  flowers  of  a  beautiful  cherry-rose 
color  flamed  with  a  darker  shade,  pure  white  blotch 
and  bands,  very  charming.  Semiramis. — Carmine-rose 
on  white  ground,  flamed  with  bright  carmine  ;  unrivalled 
variety.  Shakespeare. — White,  very  slightly  suffused 
with  carmine-rose,  large  rosy  blotch.  Martha  Wash¬ 
ington. — A  tall  and  strong  growing  plant ;  flowers  pure 
light  yellow,  of  large  size  in  a  well  arranged  s,jike, 
lower  petals  slightly  tinged  with  rose  ;  it  is  of  a  branch¬ 
ing  habit  and  some  of  the  branches  are  longer  than  an 
ordinary  spike  of  flowers,  making  this  one  of  the  most 
statelv  and  beautiful  varieties  yet  introduced.  Emma 
Thursby. — A  magnificent  variety,  flowers  large,  pure 
white  with  a  well-defined  carmine  stripe  on  the  lower 
petals,  well  arranged  on  a  very  long  spike. 

(We  have  given  the  growers  description  of  the  above, 
in  each  case.) 

HARDY  HYBRID  GLADIOLUS. 

This  new  class  of  Gladioli,  the  result  of  crossing  G. 
purpureo-auratus  with  the  Gandavensis  section,  was 
shown  in  considerable  numbers,  at  Young  &  Elliotts, 
and  because  of  their  peculiar  markings  of  the  most 
intense  colors,  attracted  much  attention.  The  follow¬ 
ing  were  the  best  varieties  exhibited  : 

Froebeli. — Delicate  rose,  lower  petals  blotched  with 
deep  purple.  Lemoinei. — Fine  good  size  flowers  closely 
set  on  the  spike,  which  is  about  one  foot  long ;  upper 
petals  of  a  creamy  white  color  tinted  with  salmon-red, 
the  lower  ones  spotted  with  deep  purplish  crimson, 
bordered  with  bright  yellow  and  salmony-red.  Marie 
Lemoine. — Long  spike  of  fine  well  expanded  flowers  ; 
upper  divisions  of  a  pale  creamy  color,  flushed  with 
salmon-lilac,  the  lower  divisions  spotted  with  purplish- 
violet  and  bordered  deep  yellow.  John  Tliorpe. — Fine 
flowers,  bright  red,  with  blotches  of  fiery-red  on  a  sul¬ 
phur  color  ground,  all  the  lower  petals  streaked  with 
yellow. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEEDLING  GLADIOLUS 
were  the  prominent  features  in  both  collections,  but 
they  were  by  far  the  more  numerous,  and  as  a  rule  of 
superior  quality,  in  Messrs.  Henderson’s  collection.  We 
would  here  remark,  that  for  the  mixed  garden,  or  for 
general  planting,  the  American  seedlings  far  surpass 
the  imported  named  varieties,  excepting  those  that  are 
sold  at  a  price  that  prevents  their  general. use.  Our 
American  seedlings  are  more  vigorous,  the  flowers  are 
larger,  and  there  is  a  greater  variety  of  colors,  and  in 
a  collection  of  several  thousand  spikes,  there  will  be 
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as  many  varieties  represented.  Some  of  our  growers 
have  entirely  discarded  the  ordinary  mixtures,  substi¬ 
tuting  seedlings  only.  And  from  American  seedlings 
have  come  some  of  extraordinary  beauty,  and  have 
been  given  distinctive  names.  Some  of  these  are 
already  offered  by  the  trade,  but  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  ones  canuot  be  offered  for  some  years  to 
come,  as  the  increase  is  very  slow,  and  as  it  requires  a 
considerable  number  to  supply  the  demand  when  once 
quoted. 

Among  the  seedlings  not  before  described,  we  notice 
the  following  in  Messrs.  Young  &  Elliott’s  collec¬ 
tion,  grown  by  Messrs.  Hallock  &  Thorpe,  Queens, 
N.  Y.  : 

Octoroon. — This  is  a  decided  acquisition,  being  among 
Gladioli  an  entirely  new  color — a  rich  buff  salmon. 
The  spike  is  long,  and  the  flowers  are  large,  well  formed 
and  closely  arranged,  and  many  open  at  the  same  time. 
Red  Cloud. — Set  flame-color,  shaded  with  maroon.  A 
large  and  pleasing  flower,  good  spike.  Yale. — Another 
remarkable  flower,  color  flush  rose,  violet  base  with 
dark  crimson  flames.  Blonde. — Palest  pink,  buff  lower 
petals  ;  a  pleasing  flower.  Williamette. — Rich  pink 
with  darker  pink  hues,  and  rich  lemon  centre  ;  flowers 
well  arranged  on  a  long  spike,  Harvard. — Rich  laven¬ 
der  ground  with  rose-magenta  markings,  and  white 
feathered  lower  petals.  This  combination  of  colors, 
with  fine  large  flowers  in  a  dense  spike,  makes  this  a 
desirable  and  pleasing  variety. 

The  following  new  varieties  grown  by  C.  L.  Allen  & 


Co.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  were  conspicuous  in  Messrs. 
Peter  Henderson  &  Co’s,  collection  : 

John  Thorpe. — Brilliant  scarlet,  with  pure  white  line 
through  each  petal;  spike  long,  flowers  well  opened,  large 
and  well  arranged.  A  very  showy  flower.  Pure  White. 
— This  is  what  it  represents  itself  to  be;  in  ordinary 
weather  it  is  absolutely  pure  white,  in  very  hot  weather 
it  is  slightly  tinted  with  pink.  Helen. — A  very  beautiful, 
bright  canary-yellow,  with  darker  yellow  shadings  and 
rich  crimson  markings  on  the  three  lower  petals.  The 
flower  spike  very  long,  flowers  medium  size  and  well 
arranged ;  but  few  varieties  have  so  many  perfect 
flowers  open  at  the  same  time.  Florence. — An  im¬ 
mense  spike  of  very  large  well  arranged  flowers ; 
color  clear  pink  with  darker  pink  markings  and  a  deli¬ 
cate  white  line  running  through  the  centre  of  each 
petal.  In  this  collection  of  seedlings  were  a  very  large 
number  that  have  been  selected  for  name,  but  are  yet 
on  probation,  as  many  varieties  are  much  better  the 
second  season  of  their  flowering,  while  others  that 
gave  fair  promise  when  they  first  flowered,  were  value¬ 
less  ever  after.  • 

W.  C.  Wilson,  Esq.,  of  Astoria,  N.  Y.,  contributed  a 
fine  collection  of  seedling  Gladioli  to  Messrs.  Young 
&  Elliott’s  collection,  which  fully  sustained  the  report 
we  have  already  made  of  American  seedlings.  Mr. 
Wilson  grows  many  thousands  annually  for  his  cut- 
flower  trade,  and  says  he  shall  abandon  the  use  of 
named  sorts,  as  the  seedlings  give  him  much  better 
flowers. 


SOWING  HARDY  FLOWERS  IN  AUTUMN. 


I  consider  the  present  a  good  time  for  sowing  many 
flower  seeds,  which  will  be  ready  for  starting  into 
growth  long  before  the  ground  can  be  worked  in  the 
spring.  Planted  in  the  same  beds  with  Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  Crocuses  and  similar  early-flowing  bulbs,  such 
varieties  of  flowers  as  Phlox  Drummondii,  Sweet  Alys- 
sum,  Candytuft,  Mignonette,  Diantlius  and  Nemophila 
are  about  ready  to  commence  flowering  when  the  bulbs 
are  past  blooming,  and  long  before  they  could  be  if  not 
planted  until  spring. 

When  it  has  been  necessary  to  cover  the  beds  in  which 
the  bulbs  are  planted,  with  manure  or  any  other 
material,  for  protection,  it  is  requisite  to  remove  it  just  as 
soon  in  the  spring  as  the  weather  gets  warm  and  the 
ground  dry;  for  as  soon  as  any  of  the  hardier  kinds  of 
plants  begin  to  grow,  any  of  the  above  mentioned 
flowering  plants  will  start,  beside  some  other  kinds 
which  I  shall  mention  hereafter. 

For  bulbs  and  all  kinds  of  annual  flowers  wanted  to 
bloom  early  in  spring,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  soil  in 
which  they  are  planted  finely  worked,  well  drained,  and 
somewhat  sheltered  if  possible.  Soil  which  has  imper¬ 
fect  drainage  is  not  suitable  for  any  kind  of  early  crops, 
more  especially  any  kinds  in  which  the  seeds  or  bulbs 
remain  over  winter.  Having  the  beds  well  manured 
with  the  most  rotten  kind  of  compost  (bulbs  of  any  kind 
do  not  like  to  come  directly  in  contact  with  fresh  man¬ 
ure),  plant  the  bulbs — Hyacinths  six  inches  apart  and 
about  three  deep,  Tulips  about  the  same,  and  Crocuses 
about  half  the  distance.  Do  not  mix  the  kinds  when 


planting.  If  you  want  them  all  in  the  same  bed,  plant 
each  row  of  a  separate  kind. 

The  bed  should  be  round,  which  is  the  most  desirable 
shape,  with  the  exception  of  an  oval  one  for  a  small 
place.  Heart-shaped,  triangular,  scalloped,  or  any 
fancy-shaped  beds,  look  best  before  they  are  planted  ; 
for  unless  suitable  plants  are  put  into  them,  which  can 
be  kept  in  a  distinct  shape  to  suit  the  form  of  the  bed,  it 
is  merely  a  clump  of  flowers  with  no  definite  shape.  If 
a  round  or  oval  bed  is  planted  with  anything  like  care, 
it  maintains  its  shape  all  the  time,  and  always  looks  well. 
Plant  the  Tulips  in  the  centre,  if  of  large  growing 
kinds,  the  Hyacinths  next,  and  the  Crocuses  next  the 
outer  edge.  Sow  the  seeds  of  the  different  flowers  in 
rows  between  the  bulbs,  but  if  Phlox,  Petunias  or  simi¬ 
lar  rampant  growers  are  used,  give  them  more  room,  and 
plant  in  every  second  row.  A  very  pretty  bed  can  be 
had,  if  it  is  say  six  feet  in  diameter  or  over,  by  sowing 
around  the  edge  Sweet  Alyssum;  next,  crimson  Candy¬ 
tuft;  third,  white  Candytuft,  the  large  flowering  kind  ; 
fourth,  scarlet  Phlox  Drummondii,  the  brightest  scar¬ 
let,  and  in  the  centre  sow  white  Phlox,  and  you  have  a 
bed  of  annuals  which,  well  thinned  out  and  not  allowed 
to  overcrowd,  will  bloom  the  whole  summer,  and  the 
sum  of  twenty-five  cents  will  purchase  all  the  seeds  re¬ 
quired. 

Another  operation  must  be  attended  to  during  the 
summer  to  maintain  the  flowering.  This  is  not  to  allow 
any  seeds  to  mature  on  the  plants.  People  often  wonder 
why  their  Phlox  and  Candytuft  quit  flowering  so  early 
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in  the  season.  It  is  by  allowing  them  to  mature  seed. 
It  takes  the  full  energy  of  the  plant  to  ripen  seed,  and 
these  being  annuals,  when  this  is  accomplished  their 
life’s  work  is  done.  Keep  the  seed  off  them,  and  they 
keep  on  making  fresh  growths  and  producing  addition¬ 
al  flower  spikes  until  the  end  of  the  season,  trying  to 
reproduce  themselves  by  maturing  seed,  which  can  only 
be  done  by  first  producing  flowers. 


There  are  other  annuals  which  not  only  succeed  when 
planted  in  the  fall,  but  give  much  better  results  by 
being  sown  then,  as  they  get  a  chance  of  making  their 
growth  before  the  dry,  hot  weather  sets  in.  Some  of 
them  are  the  Pansy,  Petunia,  Sweet  Peas,  Myosotis, 
Morning  Glory,  Calliopsis,  Beilis,  and  in  a  dry  place 
Portulaca.  There  are  others,  but  those  I  have  mentioned 
are  the  best  for  fall  planting. — Country  Gentleman. 


TALKS  ABOUT  FLOWERS. 


Some  of  the  most  beautiful  gems  of  which  Califor¬ 
nia  can  boast,  are  to  be  found  among  her  bulbous  flora. 
For  several  years  past  I  have  been  experimenting  with 
this  class,  and  the  results  have  been  alternate  failures 
and  successes. 

For  three  seasons  in  succession  I  planted  the  bulbs 
in  my  garden,  in  September  and  October,  closely 
following  instructions  given  concerning  them,  but  I 
found  these  foreigners  very  shy;  they  did  not  respond 
to  the  voice  of  Spring,  for  only  a  limited  number  came 
up  the  first  and  second  year,  and  the  third,  not  one  was 
left  to  tell  the  tale.  I  know  not  whether  the  bulbs  were 
victims  to  Jack  Frost  or  how  they  disappeared,  but  I 
concluded,  however,  that  our  winters  in  this  section  of 
the  country  were  too  severe  for  them.  Now,  if  my 
experience  had  been  confined  to  their  culture  in  the 
garden,  I  should  not  be  writing  this,  but  as  it  was  not, 
the  pleasant  sequel  is  yet  to  come. 

For  four  years  past  I  have  planted  my  bulbs  in  pots 
and  have  grown  them  as  window  plants;  in  this  way 
I  have  been  very  successful,  not  one  failed  to  show  its 
colors  last  season  from  the  little  Cyclobothra,  to  the 
stately  Lilies,  and  from  my  collection,  I  had  one  or 
more  varieties  in  bloom  from  January  to  July.  The 
following  named  varieties  I  have  found  best  for  house- 
culture  : 

Cyclobothra  ccerulea  is  an  exquisite  little  gem  that 
must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  Liliorhiza  Lanceolata. 

Fritillaria  pudica,  is  a  pretty,  fragrant  yellow  flower, 
resembling  the  Snowdrop  in  form.  It  grows  about 
nine  or  ten  inches  high  and  blooms  for  a  long  peripd. 

Fritillaria  lanceolata,  is  a  delicate  and  beautiful 
flower,  of  a  pure  frosty-whiteness,  shading  to  purple  in 
the  center,  and  borne  along  the  stem  like  the  Lily  of 
the  Valley,  the  leaves  are  long  and  narrow,  and  of  a 
rich  green  color.  This  plant  grows  from  one  to  two 
feet  high. 

Mill  a  Maritima  bears  white  flowers  veined  with  green, 
they  are  borne  in  clusters ;  it  grows  about  one  foot  high. 

Triteleia  laxa  grows  about  two  feet  high,  has  glaucous 
leaves  and  sends  up  a  strong  straight  stem  that  bears 
a  large  cluster  of  beautiful  lily- like  flowers  of  a  delicate 
shade  of  blue. 

Camassia  esculenta  grows  about  one-and-a-half 
feet  high,  and  bears  a  large  cluster  of  blue  flowers  of 
various  shades,  and  slightly  fragrant. 

Brodicea  congesta,  Brodicea  gran  diflora  and  Brodicea 
Calif ornica  are  all  fine  plants.  The  latter  is  sometimes 
called  Twining  Hyacinth.  The  name  is  suggestive  of 
its  habit,  as  it  twines  around 'whatever  support  you 


give  it,  until  it  reaches  the  top,  but  the  flowers  will  not 
open  so  long  as  it  has  connection  with  the  earth  ;  the 
stem  snaps  off  close  down,  and  then  the  buds  unfold. 
The  flowers  resemble  the  common  Hyacinth,  but  the 
florets  are  smaller,  and  they  are  borne  in  large  clusters 
instead  of  spikes.  The  flowers  remain  perfect  a  long 
time. 

Calochortus  elegans  is  the  most  beautiful  one  of  all. 
The  flower  opens  a  pale  yellow,  but  changes,  except  at 
the  center,  to  white,  and  is  spotted  and  curiously 
marked  with  rich  velvety-brown.  Its  common  name, 
and  a  very  appropriate  one  it  is,  is  Butterfly  Tulip. 
This  may  give  you  a  hint  as  to  its  appearance.  It  grows 
from  one  to  two  feet  high. 

The  Lilium  Washingtomum  has  been  called  the  finest 
variety  that  the  state  produces.  The  flowers  are  a  pure 
waxy-white,  spotted  with  rich  purple,  and  as  glossy  as 
though  freshly  varnished.  After  being  open  a  few  days, 
they  change  to  a  delicate  pink  and  lilac  color,  so  that 
a  plant  in  full  bloom  has  on  it  flowers  of  several 
different  hues,  laden  with  a  delicious  fragrance. 

Lilium  Humbo’dtii  is  a  grand  and  magnificent  variety. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  bright  golden-yellow  color,  richly 
spotted  with  purple-brown  spots.  The  foliage  is  a 
bright  glossy  green  and  borne  in  whorls.  The  bulbs 
grow  large,  I  have  had  those  that  weighed  from  six  to 
twelve  ounces 

Lilium  parvum  is  a  small  but  pretty  Lily,  its  color  is 
golden-yellow  spotted  with  dark  red.  It  likes  a  moist 
shady  situation. 

Lilium  Pardalinum,  sometimes  called  Golden  Candle¬ 
stick  Lily,  is  in  style  like  the  Superbums ;  the  flowers 
are  brighter  however,  and  the  plant  is  of  stronger 
growth.  In  color  the  inner  part  of  each  petal,  forming 
the  center  of  the  flower,  is  a  bright  yellow,  thickly 
studded  with  purple-brown  spots,  the  upper  half  of 
each  petal  is  a  beautiful  red,  almost  crimson,  which 
gives  the  flower  a  very  unique  and  pretty  appearance. 

My  bulbs  were  received  direct  from  their  native  places. 
The  Lilies  were  put  into  the  soil  in  October  as  soon  as 
received ;  other  bulbs  were  potted  at  intervals  from 
September  to  December.  I  used  a  coarse  gravelly  soil, 
only  moderately  rich — I  will  copy  what  a  correspondent 
says  in  regard  to  the  culture  of  the  Lilies  :  “  The  soil 
they  generally  grow  in  here,  with  certain  exceptions, 
is  of  a  very  porous  nature,  and  well  drained,  and  after 
the  bulbs  have  ripened,  it  is  much  like  breaking 
stones  to  get  them  out  of  their  holds  or  moulds,  which 
are  much  like  plaster  casts  taken  before  they  shrunk. 
They  get  six  month’s  rest,  and  are  as  dry  as  powder  all 
the  time. 
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One  of  the  exceptions  is  Lilium  Pardilinum,  which 
grows  in  the  grass-covered  peat  hummocks  in  swamps. 
We  grow  them  in  oil-cans,  thus :  punch  two  or  three 
holes  in  the  side  of  the  can,  take  out  the  top,  fill  in 
with  stones  to  the  level  of  the  holes,  and  above  with 
horse  litter  and  sand,  plant  the  Lilies,  water  abundantly, 
the  surplus  running  off  through  the  holes.  Do  not 
disturb  for  two  or  three  years,  and  you  will  have  a 
splendid  show  of  Lilies.  I  have  seen  them  grown  thus 
to  the  height  of  ten  feet,  and  over  two  hundred  blos¬ 
soms  to  a  can.” 

I  came  near  failing  the  first  season,  by  allowing  the 
bulbs  too  much  pot  room  ;  I  find  they  like  companion¬ 
ship.  Small  bulbs  may  be  set  as  closely  as  we  plant  the 
little  Snowdrop,  and  the  effect  is  much  finer  than  when 


grown  singly.  Even  my  Lilies  were  given  close  quar¬ 
ter^.  If  the  bulbs  are  not  wanted  to  flower  m  winter, 
they  may  be  planted  later  in  dry  soil  and  set  in  a  frost¬ 
proof  cellar.  Sometimes  I  leave  a  portion  of  mine  as 
late  as  April,  and  the  growth  made  in  the  dark  will  be 
perfectly  white,  but  when  brought  to  the  light  it  soon 
assumes  its  natural  color.  As  soon  as  the  weather  will 
permit,  I  set  the  pots  in  the  yard,  where  in  due  time 
they  do  not  fail  to  bloom. 

After  my  bulbs  are  done  flowering,  I  set  the  pots  of 
all  varieties  in  an  out-building,  where  the  air  circulates 
freely,  but  where  no  rain  can  reach  them.  In  the  fall, 
as  the  weather  gets  cool,  I  repot  in  fresh  soil  and  bring 
in  again,  and  set  at  the  window,  or  store  in  the  cellar 
for  a  time.  Mrs.  G.  W.  Flanders. 


FERNS  IN  THE  GARDEN. 

FIRST  PAPER. 


“  But  you  are  lovely  leaves,  where  we 
May  read  how  soon  things  have 
Their  end.  though  ne’er  so  brave, 

And  after  they  have  shown  their  pride, 

Like  you  awhile  they  glide 
Into  the  grave.” 

These  lines  of  Herrick’s  seem  very  applicable  to  the 
Fern  tribe.  They  might  form  text  for  a  little  homily 
on  the  transition  of  earthly  things,  botanical  or  other¬ 
wise  but  I  must  favor  my  readers  with  a  Fern  ‘  ‘  preach¬ 
ment”  instead.  To  begin  at  the  beginning,  Ferns 
belong  to  the  sub-kingdom  Cryptogamia,  an  extensive 
order  containing  several  large  tribes  such  as  Mosses, 
Lichens  and  Horsetails.  They  do  not  bear  flowers, 
though  seed  is  produced  profusely  on  the  under  side  of 
the  leaf  forming  in  lines  or  dots  of  spore  cases,  within 
which  are  the  spores  or  seeds. 

Ferns  differ  greatly  from  flowering  plants  in  construc¬ 
tion  and  growth.  Instead  of  forming  buds  or  clusters 
of  buds,  the  growth  consists  of  a  gradual  lengthening 
at  both  ends.  The  leaves  first  unroll,  then  expand  and 
mature.  The  several  parts  of  a  Fern  are  differently 
named  from  corresponding  parts  of  other  plants.  The 
stem  or  roll-stock  is  called  the  candex,  the  leaf,  a  frond, 
the  stem  bearing  the  leaf,  the  stipes,  and  the  branching 
of  the  stipes  through  the  leafy  portion  is  the  rachis. 
They  are  a  most  satisfactory  class  for  amateur  cultiva¬ 
tion,  whether  one  adorns  some  rocky  knoll  with 

“  The  patches  bright  of  bracken  green,” 

or  beautifies  a  shady  room.  Many  exotic  Ferns  grow 
well  in  the  house  with  little  trouble. 

We  will  give  first  place  to  the  Adiantums  or  Maiden¬ 
hair  Ferns,  the  loveliest  family  of  .them  all,  if  we  may 
make  comparison  among  so  many  beauties.  And  the 
most  beautiful,  the  “Queen  of  Ferns,”. as  it  is  often 
called,  is  Adiantum  Farleyense.  Its  fine  shining  black 
stems  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  pale  green  of  the 
mature  leaf  and  the  rosy-tinted  young  fronds,  while  the 
general  habit  is  grace  itself.  This  is  an  exotic  species 
but  it  does  well  in  the  house.  The  soil  should  be  an 
equal  mixture  of  soft  loam,  peat  and  fine  sand.  Give 
it  good  drainage  and  a  fair  supply  of  water.  It  re¬ 
quires  a  shady' home  like  most  of  its  tribe.  A  cunea- 
tum,  a  Brazilian  species,  and  A.  pubescens,  a  native  of 
New  Holland,  are  excellent  for  house  culture  ;  the  lat¬ 
ter  bears  some  resemblance  in  habit  to  our  native 


species,  A.  pedatum,  but  is  hardly  so  delicate  in  appear 
ance. 

Adiantum  setulosum  is  a  good  variety  for  a  hanging 
basket.  A  charming  way  of  growing  it  is  to  put  it  into 
a  half  cocoanut  shell  pierced  with  a  number  of  holes. 
The  fern  will  send  crowns  through  these  holes,  smoth¬ 
ering  the  shell  with  foliage.  To  water  it  lower  the 
shell  into  a  vessel  of  water  and  suspend  it  there  until  it 
has  absorbed  all  the  moisture  required.  Soil  similar  to 
the  foregoing  varieties. 

Adiantum  Capillus-Veneris  is  the  true  Maiden-hair. 
In  this  plant  the  botanists  have  somewhat  conformed 
to  popular  nomenclature  by  giving  it  the  specific  name 
“  Venus-hair,”  but  the  generic  name  Adiatum — from 
Adiantos,  dry— is  decidedly  non-descriptive.  It  was 
bestowed  upon  our  plant  because  the  leaves  if  plunged 
into  water  remain  perfectly  dry,  but  this  property  is 
•possessed  by  several  other  plants.  The  true  Maiden¬ 
hair  is  a  British  species  being  found  in  caves  or  rock 
fissures  in  Devon,  Cornwall,  ’Wales  and  Ireland.  The 
prime  requisites  for  its  growth  are  warmth,  shade  and 
moisture.  I  have  seen  it  growing  like  a  weed  in  a 
shady  fernery,  self-sown  on  the  brick  wall  or  wherever 
it  could  obtain  root-hold.  In  a  room  it  should  be  grown 
in  a  Fern  case  or  under  a  bell  glass.  The  soil  should  be 
sandy  peat  with  a  fourth  of  broken  flower  pots  added. 
The  glass  should  be  taken  off  for  ventilation  about  half 
an  hour  each  day,  and  it  should  not  be  saturated  with 
moisture.  There  are  several  varieties  of  this  species. 

A.  rubellum  is  a  dwarf  species  from  Peru,  belonging 
to  the  same  section  of  the  genus  as  the  above  ;  in  a 
young  state  the  fronds  are  purplish  crimson,  changing 
to  light  green  as  they  mature,  but  even  then  retaining  a 
tinge  of  pink. 

A.  scabrum  is  the  Silver  Maiden-hair,  a  beautiful 
evergreen  species  from  Chili,  growing  about  six  inches 
high.  The  pinnae  are  large  and  round,  dusted  on  both 
sides  with  a  white  powder.  A.  sulphureum  may  be 
called  the  Golden  Maiden-hair,  as  the  under  side  of  the 
leaf  is  covered  with  a  yellow  farinose  powder.  It  is  a 
greenhouse  species  from  Chili,  but  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  cultivate. 

A.  tinctum  is  a  beautiful  species  specially  adapted  for 
Fern  cases.  The  fronds  are  rosy  red  in  youth,  changing 
to  bright  green  when  mature. 
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A.  Peruvianum  is  a  very  fine  large  leaved  kind  ;  the 
fronds  grow  to  a  height  of  two  or  three  feet,  the 
pinnae  are  large,  trapeziform,  and  dark  green,  while  the 
rachis  and  stipes  are  polished  ebony  black. 

A  very  satisfactory  plant  for  a  rockery  or  out-door 
fernery  is  our  native  Maiden-hair,  A.  pedatum,  or 
Bird’s-foot  Adiantum,  It  has  tine  light  green  leaves 
and  slender  black  stems  supported  by  a  creeping  rhi¬ 
zome.  It  may  he  transplanted  from  its  native  woods  in 
the  early  spring  before  the  fronds  are  expanded,  or  in 
the  autumn.  Give  it  the  mixture  of  peat,  leaf-mould 
and  sand  iu  which  it  delights,  shade  and  moisture,  but 
good  drainage,  and  it  will  be  a  thing  of  beauty  year 
after  year. 

By  the  way,  the  reason  why  we  called  these  Ferns 
Maiden-hair  is  in  allusion  to  the  fine,  glossy  black 
stems  common  to  most  of  the  species. 

I  am  in  a  quandary  !  I  gave  the  Adiantums  first  rank, 
because  of  their  beauty  and  a  personal  weakness  for  the 
family;  as  a  natural  consequence,  I  have  an  olla-podrida 
of  Ferns  for  the  house ,  Ferns  for  the  garden,  and  Ferns 
to  be  grown  under  glass.  Instead  of  continuing  such  a 
mixed  classification,  I  will  branch  off  to  one  special 
part  of  my  subject — Fern  cases. 

The  simplest  form  of  Fern-case  is  a  bell-glass  fitted 
over  a  flower-pot ;  from  that  we  may  go  to  any  degree 
of  elaboration.  When  the  shade  fits  into  a  dish,  if  there 
is  water  in  the  rim  where  the  shade  rests,  the  case  is 
air-tight,  and  must  be  ventilated  every  day  by  remov¬ 
ing  it  altogether  for  an  hour  or  two.  This  allows  the 
foliage  to  dry  off,  and  prevents  mould.  Still,  it  is 
possible  to  do  more  harm  than  good  by  this  ventilation, 
if  the  air  in  the  room  is  very  dry  or  warm,  the  expos¬ 


ure  will  injure  the  tender  fronds.  A  very  simple  and 
effectual  mode  of  ventilating  consists  in  taking  off  the 
shade,  wiping  it  dry,  and  then  replacing  it.  To  begin 
the  process  of  planting  a  Fern-case,  if  it  is  intended  for 
a  winter  ornament,  it  should  be  planted  in  July  or 
August,  so  that  the  plants  may  be  established  before 
cold  weather. 

With  good  ventilation  and  plenty  of  moisture  below , 
not  over  the  fronds,  it  will  be  well  established  before 
winter,  while  the  soil  will  hold  enough  moisture  to 
render  little  water  necessary  before  spring.  Soil:  in  a 
case  six  inches  deep,  lay  first  about  three  inches  of  bro¬ 
ken  flower  pots,  or  cinders  the  size  of  a  walnut,  over 
this  a  coating  of  half -decayed  moss  ;  fill  tip  to  the  top 
with  a  mixture  of  peat,  silver  sand  and  small  broken 
charcoal.  This  should  be  broken  up  by  the  hand,  but 
though  thoroughly  mixed,  must  not  be  too  fine.  When 
the  case  is  filled  with  soil,  take  boiling  water  and  pour 
over  it  until  saturated.  This  is  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
stroying  any  insects,  weeds  or  fungus  spores.  When  the 
pan  is  nearly  cold,  plant  the  ferns  ;  if  the  soil  is  more 
than  an  inch  below  the  edge  of  the  pan,  fill  it  to  that 
level  with  some  of  the  finer  compost. 

The  following  may  be  recommended  for  the  Fern- 
case  of  a  beginner : 

Asplenium  marinum,  sea  Spleenwort,  Asplenium  vir- 
ide,  Scolopendrium  vulgar e,  the  common  Hart’s  Tongue, 
Lomaria  lanceolata,  and  Adiantum  setulosum.  One  of 
the  little  Selaginellas,  such  as  S.  apodum,  would  soon 
cover  the  surface  if  desired.  Any  of  these  plants  will 
bear  a  little  neglect,  but  they  must  have  good  drainage, 
and  not  be  water-logged — one  of  the  great  faults  with 
amateurs.  E.  L.  Taplix. 


PLANT  INVADERS. 


Although  there  are  several  species  of  these  trouble¬ 
some  little  pests,  known  by  the  technical  term  of  ap¬ 
hides,  their  destruction  is  similar.  In  light  stony  soils 
they  will  fasten  on  the  roots  of  Apple  trees,  and  in  a 
short  time  cause  a  mass  of  ungainly  excrescences  and 
knobs,  so  as  to  injure  the  vitality  of  the  tree  and  even¬ 
tually  cause  its  death.  Wood-ashes  scattered  over  the 
surface  of  the  soil  close  to  its  trunk  will  often  effect  a 
cure ;  but  in  bad,  cases  the  tree  should  be  dug,  then 
wash  the  roots  clean,  dust  with  wood-ashes,  or  air- 
slacked  lime,  and  replant. 

The  annoying  green-fly  is  very  readily  eradicated,  but 
if  not  takqn  in  time  will  permanently  injure  many  plants. 
Under  glass,  the  smoke  from  tobacco-stems  quickly 


destroys  them,  and  on  Roses  in  the  open  air,  a  little 
pyretlirum-powder  or  white  hellebore  is  sure  death  to 
the  unwelcome  visitors.  The  black  species  that  dis¬ 
figure  the  tips  of  Chrysanthemums  in  summer  are  more 
difficult  to  get  rid  of,  but  a  frequent  dusting  with  snuff 
is  a  partial  cure  at  least,  and  if  persisted  in  will  finally 
eradicate  them.  Occasionally  German  Asters  will  as¬ 
sume  a  stunted,  sickly  appearance,  and  if  taken  out  of 
the  ground  the  roots  will  be  found  covered  with  little 
aphides.  They  should  be  washed  in  tepid  water  and 
sprinkled  with  wood-ashes.  Indeed,  wood-ashes  on  the 
soil,  or  a  little  weak  lime-water,  will  often  work  a  cure 
without  digging  up  the  plants. — Josiali  Hoopes. 


A  WATER  ROCKERY. 


One  summer,  when  spending  a  vacation  in  Vermont, 
I  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  farmer  who  had  displayed 
considerable  ingenuity  in  the  matter  of  conveying 
water  from  a  small  spring  situated  on  the  side  of  a  high 
hill  which  stood  at  the  rear  of  his  house.  This  spring 
originally  flowed  down  the  hill-side  and  wasted  itself 


in  a  neighboring  swamp.  By  excavating  to  the  depth  of 
three  feet  a  reservoir  was  formed  ;  from  this  reservoir 
a  bent  lead  pipe,  which  formed  a  syphon,  led  down  the 
hill-side  and  into  the  wash-house,  where  it  connected 
with  a  large  wooden  tub  in  which  cream,  milk,  butter, 
etc.  was  kept  perfectly  cool  by  the  constant  flowing  in 
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of  cool  water  from  the  spring  head  after  which  it  over-  where  it  overflowed  the  rocks,  and  a  water  rockery  was 
flowed  and  wasted  in  a  swamp.  Such  was  the  condition  the  result.  At  the  base  of  the  rockery  the  earth  was 
of  tilings  when  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  this  farmer,  excavated  and  a  good-sized  pool  of  water  was  obtained 
whose  three  daughters  loved  all  that  was  beautiful  in  in  which  were  planted  the  various  kinds  of  Pond  Lilies 
nature,  and  flowers  were  their  particular  weakness,  and  and  on  the  margins  some  half  aquatic  plants.  Turtles, 
a  rockery  their  great  desire  ;  but  the  matter-of-fact  far-  gold-fish,  and  fresh  water  craw-fish  were  placed  in  the 
mer  could  see  neither  profit  nor  pleasure  in  a  heap  of  pool  of  water.  From  this  pool  an  outlet  was  dug  which 
stones.  Obtaining  his  permission  to  construct  a  water  led  to  a  large  pool  or  pond  of  standing  water.  This 
rockery  in  the  front  of  his  house,  which  I  promised  pond  was  thoroughly  cleaned  out  to  rid  it  of  eels,  water 
him  should  be  built  after  the  most  approved  plan,  I  snakes  and  snapping  turtles,  after  which  it  was  allowed 
went  to  work  at  it  with  the  assistance  of  two  of  his  farm  to  refill  from  the  rockery  and  stocked  with  German 
hands.  First,  good  sized  masses  of  rock  were  piled  up,  carp.  I  did  not  see  this  rockeiy  again  for  several  years 


A  Rockery. 


as  shown  in  the  illustration ;  these  were  securely 
fastened  together  with  Portland  cement;  in  the  center 
two  long  flat  pieces  of  rock  were  held  in  position  by 
means  of  short  joists ;  and  these  rocks,  when  secured 
in  position,  were  carefully  and  bountifully  covered  with 
cement  wherever  they  came  in  contact  with  the  sides  of 
the  upright  pieces.  After  the  cement  had  set  the  joists 
were  removed  ;  inside  of  these  two  flat  pieces  of  rock 
a  large  and  stout  wooden  box  was  fastened  so  that  the 
top  edge  of  its  sides  slightly  extended  above  the  upper 
edges  of  the  horizontal  flat  rocks.  From  the  lead  pipe 
which  led  into  the  wash-house  a  new  section  of  pipe 
was  joined  which  was  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  a 
supply  of  water  to  the  box  contained  in  the  rockery, 


after  the  expiration  of  my  vacation,  and  would 
hardly  have  known  it,  so  wonderfully  improved  was  it, 
and  as  for  the  matter-of-fact  farmer  he  was  dreadfully 
proud  of  it.  The  rocks  had  become  covered  with 
various  mosses,  and  in  all  the  crevices  the  ladies  had 
planted  low  growing  native  Ferns,  Club  Mosses  and 
Pitcher  Plants;  over  the  rocks  climbed  the  "Virginia 
Creeper  and  English  Ivy,  and  at  the  base  grew  masses 
of  Cat-tail  Rushes,  Sedges,  Blue  Flag  and  the  Arrow¬ 
head  Lily.  The  gold-fish  had  increased  in  numbers  to  a 
wonderful  extent,  and  would  come  when  called  to  be 
fed  from  the  hand ;  and  German  carp,  baked  or  fried, 
was  a  frequent  dish  on  the  farmer’s  table. 

A.  W.  Roberts. 


OUR  COMMON  SPICES. 


Spices  have  been  known  from  the  remotest  antiquity. 
Among  the  ancients  tlfey  were  used  in  seasoning  food, 
flavoring  wines,  perfuming  their  beds  and  wearing- 
apparel,  and  in  enbalming  the  dead  ;  it  was  also  cus¬ 
tomary  to  burn  spices  as  an  honorary  mark  at  the  burial 
of  kings.  The  Bible  not  only  mentions  these  different 
methods  of  use,  but  also  informs  us  that  spices  were 
brought  into  Egypt  from  Arabia  by  the  Ishmaelites. 

The  most  common  spice  in  use  at  the  present  time  is 
Pepper — both  black  and  Cayenne — which  is  a  native  of 
the  East  Indies,  though  now  cultivated  in  other  warm 
countries,  especially  in  tropical  America.  It  is  a 
climbing  shrub,  and  the  fruit  which  grows  in  spikes  is 
about  the  size  of  a  Pea,  and  when  ripe  is  of  a  bright  red 
color.  In  cultivation  the  plants  are  supported  by  poles, 
or  small  trees  set  out  for  the  purpose.  It  is  propagated 
by  cuttings,  and  begins  to  bear  in  three  or  four  years 
from  time  of  planting,  when  it  yields  two  crops 
annually  for  twelve  years.  The  berries  are  gathered 
when  first  beginning  to  turn,  for  if  allowed  to  become 
fully  ripe,  they  are  not  only  less  pungent,  but  are  apt 
to  drop  off.  When  gathered  they  are  spread  on  mats 
and  separated  from  the  spikes  by  rubbing  between  the 
hands  or  treading  with  the  feet,  after  which  they  are 
cleaned  by  winnowing.  The  Pepper  we  use  consists  of 
the  berries  thus  dried,  which  afterward  become  wrinkled 
and  black.  White  Pepper  is  the  seed  minus  the  skin 
and  fleshy  part  of  the  fruit. 

The  Long  Pepper  sold  in  drug-stores,  is  obtained 
from  Piper  longum.  The  fruit  is  gathered  when 
unripe  and  dried  in  the  sun.  They  are  used  in 
cooking,  pickling  and  in  medicine.  The  use  of  Pepper 
in  small  doses  is  pleasant  and  stimulating,  but  taken 
in  large  quantities  will  produce  great  pain  and  irri¬ 
tation,  yet  the  amount  used  by  natives  of  warm 
climates,  greatly  surpasses  anything  of  the  kind 
among  Europeans.  It  is  usually  though,  the  red  or 
Cayenne  Pepper  that  is  so  freely  used. 

Cayenne  Pepper  is  the  product  of  Capsicum,  a  genus 
of  the  natural  order  Solanacece,  all  natives  of  America, 
and  Asia.  The  fruit  which  varies  in  form,  being  some¬ 
times  round,  oval  or  heart  shaped  ;  is  from  a  one-half 
to  four  inches  in  length,  and  of  a  bright  scarlet  or  else 
yellow  color.  It  is  very  stimulating  and  pungent,  and 
it  is  when  ground  that  it  is  known  as  Cayenne  Pepper  ; 
the  Mexican  name  of  the  fruit  is  Chillies,  and  it  is 
much  used  in  sauces  and  pickles,  indeed,  the  Mexicans 
season  almost  every  kind  of  meat  and  vegetable  with 
Chillies.  One  often  sees,  when  traveling  in  Mexico,  the 
native  women  sitting  or  kneeling  before  a  flat  stone,  on 
which  they  are  rolling  Chillies  with  a  stone  roller.  We 
wonder  that  it  is  not  more  used  in  this  country,  for  it 
adds  a  fine  flavor  to  food,  and  is  said  to  aid  digestion. 
It  is  highly  prized  as  a  medicine,  especially  as  a  gargle 
in  some  of  those  diseases  to  which  the  thfoat  is  so 
often  subject.  To  prepare  it  for  a  gargle  we  are 
told  to  infuse  it  in  water,  with  candy  sugar  and  vinegar. 

Pepper  was  well-known  in  ancient  times.  .  Hippo¬ 
crates  used  it  as  a  medicine,  and  Pliny  expresses  his 
great  surprise  that  it  should  have  come  into  general  use 


considering  its  want  of  flavor.  During  the  middle 
ages  it  was  one  of  the  most  costly  spices,  and  in  the 
thirteenth  century  a  few  pounds  of  it  were  considered 
a  costly  present.  The  amount  now  used  is  enormous. 

Then  there  is  Allspice,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called 
Jamaica  Pepper,  which  is  the  dried  fruit  of  the  Pimenta 
vulgaris,  a  small  West  India  tree,  from  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  in  height.  It  is  a  beautiful  tree,  with  a 
straight  trunk  and  branching  head,  and  during  the 
month  of  July  is  loaded  with  white  blossoms,  which, 
emit  a  rich  aromatic  fragrance  ;  the  leaves  and  bark 
possess  the  same  delightful  smell,  but  the  fruit,  when 
ripe,  loses  almost  entirely  its  valuable  odor,  so  the 
berries  are  gathered  as  soon  as  they  reach  their  full 
size — about  that  of  Pepper-corns — and  dried  in  the  sun, 
great  care  being  taken  in  turning  and  winnowing  them 
to  prevent  injurious  effects  from  moisture.  When 
dried  they  are  packed  in  bags  for  the  market.  The- 
name  of  Allspice  comes  from  a  fancied  resemblance  in 
taste  to  a  mixture  of  Cinnamon,  Nutmeg  and  Cloves. 

Cinnamon  was  one  of  the  spices  used  in  making  the 
oil  for  the  annotating  of  the  tabernacle,  and  is  men¬ 
tioned  several  times  in  the  Bible.  It  is  the  aromatic 
bark  of  certain  kinds  of  cinnamomum;  the  finest  is  said 
to  be  obtained  from  the  cinnamomum  zeylanicuui,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Ceylon,  and  introduced  into  the  West  Indies  in 
1782.  It  is  a  tree  about  thirty  feet  high,  the  bark  of 
which  is  grayish-brown  outside,  and  of  a  yellow-red  in¬ 
side  ;  the  leaves  taste  like  cloves,  and  the  flowers  are 
quite  pretty,  being  of  a  silky  graytcolor  with  a  yellow 
center,  while  the  fruit,  of  a  brown  color  when  ripe,  re¬ 
sembles  the  acorn  in  shape.  There  are  two  seasons  of 
gathering  it  in  Ceylon,  April  and  November.  The 
branches  of  from  three  to  five  years  growth  are  then 
cut  down,  the  epidermis  scraped  away,  the  bark  care¬ 
fully  peeled  off  and  laid  in  the  sun  to  dry.  As  the 
slices  dry  they  curl  np  into  quills,  the  smaller  of  which, 
are  inserted  in  the  larger,  and  the  whole  tied  up  into 
bundles  of  about  eighty  pounds  each. 

Great  care  is  taken  in  arranging  them  according  to 
quality,  and  in  ordqr  to  test  it,  those  putting  it  up  are 
obliged  to  taste  and  chew  it,  though  it  shortly  produces 
painful  effects  on  mouth  and  tongue.  The  thinnest 
slices  are  delightfully  fragrant  and  it  is  much  used  in 
confectionery  and  medicine. 

Another  much  used  spice  is  the  Clove,  the  name  of 
which  is  derived  from  the  French  clou,  a  nail,  from  its 
resemblance  to  a  little  nail.  Cloves  are  the  flower-buds 
of  the  Clove-tree,  which  though  now  cultivated  in  the 
West  Indies,  originally  came  from  the  Moluccas.  The 
tree  is  from  fifteen  to  forty  feet  in  height,  and  the 
leaves,  flowers  and  bark,  all  have  the  same  spicy  odor. 
The  ripe  fruit  is  like  the  Olive  in  shape,  though  not 
quite  so  large,  and  is  of  a  dark  red  color ,  it  is  some¬ 
times  seen  in  commerce  in  a  dried  state,  under  the 
curious  name  of  Mother  Cloves.  It  is  the  flower-buds 
though,  that  are  mainly  used,  which  are  dried  in  the 
sun  or  by  a  fire.  Oil  of  Cloves  is  much  used  in  scenting 
soap  and  in  perfumery. 

The  spice  knoVn  as  Mace  is  the  aril  of  the  Nutmeg, 
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and  is  a  fleshy  membrane  of  a  blood-red  color,  which 
envelops  the  nut.  It  is  prepared  for  the  market  by 
drying  for  some  days  in  the  sun,  and  flattening.  Its 
odor  and  taste  though  strong  is  agreeable. 

The  Nutmeg  is  the  kernel  of  the  fruit  of  several 
kinds  of  Myristica,  belonging  to  the  order  of  exogens 
called  Myristicacece,  of  which  there  are  about  forty 
known  varieties,  all  natives  of  tropical  countries.  The 
tree  that  furnishes  the  largest  number  of  the  Nutmegs 
of  commerce  is  the  Myristica  fragrans,  or  moschata; 
the  long  Nutmeg  sometimes  seen  in  the  markets  comes 
from  the  Banda  Islands.  The  common  Nutmeg  tree  is 
about  twenty-five  feet  high,  with  oblong  leaves,  the 
fruit  is  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a  roundish  pear,  and  of 
a  golden  color  when  ripe.  It  is  often  preserved  and 
eaten  as  a  sweetmeat.  The  fleshy  part  of  the  fruit  is 
surrounded  by  a  membrane  called  aril,  which  in  a  dried 


state  forms  the  mace  of  commerce  ;  inside  of  this  is  the 
kernel  or  Nutmeg.  They  are  successfully  grown  in 
India,  also  in  the  West  Indies,  Jamaica  and  Trinidad. 

As  the  Nutmeg  is  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  a  very 
destructive  beetle,  it  is  usually  given  a  coating  of  lime 
previous  to  exporting,  in  order  to  prevent  its  ravages. 
The  Batavia  Nutmegs  are  always  limed,  but  those  from 
Penangare  not,  and  therefore  are  more  highly  prized. 
The  Nutmeg  yields  by  expression  a  peculiar  yellow  fat, 
called  aril  of  mace,  because  from  its  color  and  fla  vor,  it 
was  generally  supposed  to  be  derived  from  mace.  By 
distillation  is  produced  an  almost  colorless  essential  oil 
having  the  Nutmeg  flavor. 

Nutmegs  are  not  only  used  as  a  spice,  but  also  med¬ 
icinally — possessing  narcotic  properties — and  when 
taken  in  large  doses  will  produce  stupefaction  and 
delirium.  J.  M.  S.  Carter. 


JUNE’S  EXPERIMENT. 

A  PRACTICAL  STORY. 


Part  I. 


It  was  a  lovely  afternoon  in  the  early  jiart  of  summer; 
and  the  level  rays  of  the  sun  shone  over  a  fair  southern 
landscape.  On  the  breast  of  the  mighty  St.  John’s 
moved  rapidly  a  trim  little  steamer.  Far  to  the  east 
lay  the  dim  blue  line  of  the  mighty  Atlantic,  and 
already  gleamed  the  faint  white  line  of  the  surf — 
already  the  heaving,  swaying  motion  of  the  tide  was 
perceptible,  and  the  gallant  little  craft  rocked  and 
swung  gracefully  in  the  swell. 

A  keen,  cool  wind  was  blowing  from  the  ocean,  tem¬ 
pering  delightfully  the  fervid  heat.  The  left  shore  of 
the  river  was  a  thickly  wooded  slope,  along  which 
nestled  occasional  cottages  ;  the  right  was  composed  of 
long  reaches  of  emerald  marsh-grass,  brightened  by  the 
rays  of  the  sinking  sun,  to  an  exquisite  golden  green.  A 
lovely  scene !  Keenly  to  be  enjoyed  at  the  moment, 
and  never  to  be  forgotten  in  after  years. 

Among  the  few  passengers  clustered  on  the  upper 
deck  stood  a  young  girl  in  a  thin,  dark  traveling  cos¬ 
tume. 

With  a  quiet  joyfulness  she  took  in  every  detail  of 
the  beautiful  scene  before  her,  realizing  that  every  rev¬ 
olution  of  the  tireless  wheels  but  brought  her  that 
much  nearer  home.  Home  !  how  her  heart  leaped  at 
the  word  ;  southern  born  and  bred,  with  ardent  impul¬ 
ses  and  strong  home-love,  June  Wallingford  had  been 
for  three  years  away  at  a  northern  school,  and 
was  now  returning  to  the  old  family  estate  on  Ft. 
George,  an  island  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  noble  St. 
John’s. 

You  would  hardly  call  her  beautiful— this  slender 
slip  of  a  girl,  barely  eighteen — and  yet  her’s  was  a  face 
that  would  attract  you  strongly. 

She  had  the  complexion  so  often  seen  in  the  south, 
thick  and  creamy  white,  with  no  dash  of  color,  save  in 
the  scarlet  lips,  brown  eyes,  shaded  by  heavy  lashes, 
and  dark  hair  curling  in  little  rings  on  her  forehead, 
and  at  the  nape  of  her  neck.  Her  expression  denoted 
both  sweetness  and  strength  of  character,  made  all  the 
more  attractive,  perhaps,  by  a  spark  of  slumbering  fire 
in  those  soft  brown  eyes.  Just  now,  joyous  expectancy 
prevails,  and  as  the  steamer  is  rapidly  nearing  a  crazy 


little  wharf  that  reaches  out  into  the  river,  her  eyes  are 
straining  for  a  glimpse  of  some  familiar  face. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  wharf,  apart  from  the  few  others 
who  have  sauntered  down  to  see  the  boat  come  in, 
stands  an  odd  little  group  of  three.  An  ancient  colored 
man,  gray  and  grizzled,  and  somewhat  bent,  clad  in  a 
nondescript  suit  that  had  once  been  a  livery  of  some 
sort,  and  further,  ornamented  with  a  dilapidated  stove¬ 
pipe,  with  the  nap  all  brushed  the  wrong  way — this  is 
“Uncle  Isaac”  who  is  now  in  a  state  of  grinning  excite¬ 
ment,  because  he  has  spied.  “Missy  June”  among  the 
passengers  ;  the  other  two  are  a  boy  and  girl  of  eight 
and  ten  respectively,  sun-browned  and  merry,  and  in  a 
terrible  hurry  for  the  “Water  Lily”  to  throw  out  her 
gang-plank.  The  steamer  makes  fast  her  ropes,  and  a 
few  dexterous  turns  bring  her  “alongside” — the  rickety 
old  wharf  creaks  and  groans  but  up  the  welcome  plank 
swarm  the  vivacious  children,  and  meeting  sister  half 
way,  possess  themselves  of  bag  and  sliawl-strap,  and  es¬ 
cort  her  down  in  triumph. 

Meanwhile  Uncle  Isaac  stands  bowing  and  scraping 
and  tugging  at  his  hat-brim,  as  June  gives  him  a  cordial 
greeting.  But  looking  around  her  expectantly,  she 
asks,  “Why,  where  is  Papa?”  “  Oh,  Papa  had  to  go 
to  Savannah  on  business,”  chorus  the  children,  “he  was 
dreadful  sorry,  and  told  us  to  take  good  care  of  you  till 
he  came  back.”  A  look  of  disappointment  settles  on 
her  expressive  face,  which  not  even  the  lively  chatter 
of  the  children  can  banish.  At  the  end  of  the  wharf 
stands  the  family  carriage,  and  into  this  they  climb 
while  Uncle  Isaac  and  a  small  colored  specimen  follow 
more  slowly  with  the  baggage. 

Now  as  they  bowl  along  over  the  smooth  shell  road, 
and  while  all  the  tongues  are  gaily  wagging,  let  us  look 
about  us  a  little. 

The  island  is  small,  some  two  or  three  miles  in  di¬ 
ameter,  separated  from  the  open  sea  on  the  east  by 
long  stretches  of  “salt  marsh,”  with  every  now  and 
then  some  quiet  inlet  bringing  the  salt  waters  to  its 
shores.  It  is  for  the  most  part  heavily  wooded,  the 
prevailing  timber  being  live  and  water  oak. 

Mount  Cornelia,  the  highest  point  of  land,  is  a  green 
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dome-like  kill,  crowned  with  a  light-house  and  obser¬ 
vatory.  Many  years  ago,  the  prominent  roads  were  deep¬ 
ly  bedded  with  oyster-shell,  and  to-day  there  are  no  better 
nor  smoother  in  the  country:  After  a  charming  drive  of 
a  mile,  the  carriage  leaves  the  firm,  white  road  for  a 
soft  and  fragrant  one  through  the  woods,  the  wheels 
roll  noiselessly  over  the  leafy  track,  stirring  up  faint 
and  pleasant  odors ;  overhead  the  branches  interlace 
so  closely  that  only  occasional  gleams  of  sunlight  can 
penetrate  the  shadows  below.  Now  and  then  an  open¬ 
ing  in  the  dense  foliage  at  our  right  shows  glimpses 
of  the  sereue  blue  ocean,  with  perhaps  a  snowy  sail.  Ah ! 
who  can  wonder  that  June’s  heart  thrills  with  hungry 
delight,  as  her  longing  eyes  take  in  every  detail  of  that 
well  remembered  spot. 

Now  they  are  nearing  the  house.  It  is  a  curious  old 
structure,  built  of  coquina,  or  a  sort  of  lime-stone  rock, 
in  which  small  shells  are  thickly  imbedded  ;  is  a  story 
and  a-half  high,  of  a  style  of  architecture  “not  down 
on  the  books,”  and  wearing  a  delightful  air  of  antiquity. 

It  was  built  many  years  ago,  by  a  slave  trader,  and 
many  mysterious  deeds  of  blood  and  cruelty  are  reported 
to  have  been  committed  there,  in  days  long  gone  by. 

To  our  heroine,  however,  it  seems  only  the  dearest 
and  quaintest  home  that  ever  girl  had.  The  house 
stands  on  a  high  bluff,  facing  the  east,  and  looking 
directly  out  to  sea  ;  below  in  the  soft  white  sand  is  the 
bath-house,  and  a  rather  battered  looking  boat.  Mag¬ 
nificent  water  oaks  shade  the  entire  yard.  Immense 
bushes  of  Oleander  and  Crape-myrtle  are  everywhere  in 
bloom.  A  long  covered  walk  leads  from  the  back 
verandah  to  some  ancient  buildings  in  the  rear;  these 
are  the  kitchen  and  dining-room,  separated  from  the 
main  building,  as  in  so  many  southern  homes.  Over  all 
the  cool,  bracing  breeze  is  blowing,  with  that  delightful 
salt  smell  that  always  makes  one  so  hungry.  And  in 
the  doorway  stands  a  personage  fully  able  to  satisfy 
all  attacks  of  hunger. 

It  is  Aunt  Sally,  black,  shining  and  portly,  with 
stiffly  starched  apron,  and  gaily  striped  turban,  waiting 
to  do  the  honors  in  “  Mar’srs”  absence. 

Where  is  June’s  mother?  Alas  !  poor  child,  she  has 
no  mother — five  years  ago  they  laid  her  to  rest  under 
the  Magnolias. 

“Laws,  honey,  how  you  is  growed  ”  burst  from  Aunt 
Sally’s  delighted  lips ;  three  years  sence  I  done  sot  eyes 
on  ye,  an’  now  you  ’se  de  fines’  lady  in  de  lan’;  come 
right  in,  honey,  de  supper  am  des  ready,  an’  de  corn 
pone  am  done  spilin’  to  be  et  up,”  and,  with  eager  haste. 
Aunt  Sally  helped  the  young  traveler  to  alight,  and 
allowing  only  a  few  minutes  “for  repairs”  hurried 
them  all  out  to  the  supper-table.  There  she  stationed 
herself  behind  their  chairs  to  see  that  all  plates  were 
kept  well-filled.  The  children  ate  with  healthy  appetites, 
but  June  was  too  much  excited  to  do  more  than  nibble 
a  little  here  and  there,  and  great  was  Aunt  Sally’s  trib¬ 
ulation  at  the  sight.  ‘  ‘  I’se  feared  de  corn  pone  aint 
fitten  to  eat,  atter  all ;  Missy  June  des  try  a  mite  mo’ 
ob  de  col’  chicken,  honey — ’pears  lak  ol’  Aunt  Sally 
done  forgot  how  to  cook.  ”  ‘  ‘  I’ll  be  all  right  to-morrow 
Auntie,”  laughed  June,  “but  just  now  I’m  too  happy 
to  eat.” 

After  supper,  the  children  helped  their  sister  to  un¬ 
pack  and  arrange  herself  comfortably  in  her  own  little 
corner-room  ;  then  telling  them  that  she  was  very  tired 
and  must  retire  early,  she  kissed  then*»  both  tenderly, 


and  shut  them  out.  Some  time  she  sat  thinking,  then 
opening  her  eastern  window,  she  leaned  out  and  drank 
in  the  beauty  of  the  night.  The  full  round  moon  had 
risen,  and  the  shadows  under  the  grand  old  trees  were 
black  and  heavy,  but  away,  near  the  horizon,  lay  a 
glittering  line  of  silver,  and  the  roar  of  the  surf  came 
steady  and  strong.  Soothed  and  quieted  by  that  majes¬ 
tic  music,  she  sought  her  little  bed  to  sleep  restfully 
till  morning. 

The  next  day  or  two  was  spent  in  rambling  over  the 
old  place,  in  listening  to  Uncle  Isaac’s  quaint  stories, 
and  doing  full  justice  to  Aunt  Sally’s  dainties.  The 
third  day  Col.  Wallingford  came  home;  even  as  he 
sprang  from  his  horse,  and  folded  his  eldest  daughter 
to  his  heart,  you  could  see  how  unlike  they  were.  He 
was  tall  and  slender,  with  delicate  hands  and  feet,  and 
a  high-bred  air.  His  eyes  were  blue,  his  light-brown 
hair  plentifully  sprinkled  with  gray  ;  a  drooping  mus¬ 
tache  shaded  his  sensitive  mouth.  A  dreamy  face,  and 
one  lacking  in  energy,  would  have  been  your  verdict. 
He  was  faultlessly  dressed,  and  though  liis  manner  was 
grave  and  somewhat  sad,  it  was  charming. 

“My  little  June  to  such  a  woman  grown?  lean 
scarcely  believe  it!  Glad  ami  to  see  you,  mydearone,  and 
sadly  do  we  need  you.  These  two  young  savages  here 
must  have  your  immediate  attention,”  laying  a  gentle 
hand  on  Tom  and  Jessie,  who  were  following  admiringly 
at  his  heels. 

To  June,  her  father  seemed  to  have  grown  much 
older  in  the  three  years  that  had  separated  them;  many 
lines  and  wrinkles  had  crept  into  his  face,  and  his  eyes; 
had  a  careworn  look  that  was  new  to  her. 

Being  loving  and  helpful,  she  resolved  to  find  out  his; 
burdens,  and  lighten  them  if  she  could. 

The  next  week  she  spent  in  quietly  watching  and 
making  note  of  affairs  around  her;  and  much  did  she 
find  that  needed  alteration.  Her  young  brother 
and  sister  were  as  playful  and  about  as  ignorant 
as  young  colts;  the  house  was  managed  in  a  very 
careless  way;  a  perfect  horde  of  small  colored  imps 
feasted  on  the  “  leavins”  in  Aunt  Sally’s  kitchen;  half 
a  dozen  field  hands  were  employed,  and  yet  the  place 
had  a  neglected,  half-cared  for  look;  all  the  hands  re¬ 
ceived  rations  from  the  house,  and  a  white  man  named 
Williams  had  actual  control  over  all  the  supplies;  he 
had  a  rascally  face,  and  June  distrusted  him  from  the 
first.  Outside  it  was  no  better — three  horses  stamped 
in  the  stalls,  where  one  would  have  been  sufficient — 
cows  and  chickens  there  were  in  plenty,  but  the  garden 
was  their  pet  play -ground,  much  to  its  detriment. 
Fruit  decayed  and  fell  to  the  ground,  or  was  stolen  by 
aforesaid  “  small  imps  ” — waste  and  outgo  everywhere, 
income  nowhere. 

After  a  week’s  thoughtful  survey,  she  said  one  day  at 
dmner,  “Papa,  let  us  have  a  business  talk  this  evening, 
will  you?”  “Well,  my  practical  little  woman,  what 
next,  if  it  were  a  petition  for  a  new  silk  dress,  that  I 
could  understand,  but  what  do  you  know  about 
business  ?  ” 

“Try  me  and  see,”  was  the  arch  answer,  “  there  are 
a  thousand,  things  I  want  to  propose.”  “  Willingly 
would  I  listen,  dear  child,  for  I  have  quite  a  curiosity 
to  learn  the  extent  of  your  knowledge,  but  not  to-night, 
I  must  take  the  afternoon  boat,  as  important  business 
calls  me  away,  but  on  my  return,  in  a  day  or  two,  I  will 
gladly  hear  all  you  wish  to  say.” 
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That  night  the  children  besieged  Uncle  Isaac  as  usual 
for  a  story,  and  June,  anxious  also  to  be  amused,  joined 
the  little  group.  The  old  man  sat  in  the  starlight 
smoking  his  corn-cob  pipe.  “Well?  chillun,  w’at  tale 
shill  oT  Uncle  ’cite  to  ye  dis  ebenin’  ?  ”  he  said  between 
the  puffs. 

“O!  tell  us  about  the  wolf,  the  rabbit,  and  the  tar- 
baby,”  exclaimed  Jessie. 

“  ’Clar,  ef  you  ain’t  de  beatenes’  lill  gal  I  ever  seed. 
I’se  done  tol’  dat  story  more’n  a  hunnerd  times,  so  den 
■dish  yer  mak’s  n’er  time.” 

Uncle  Isaac  knocked  the  ashes  from  his  pipe  and  be¬ 
gan:  “  Hit  so  happen  dat  one  day  Br’er  Wolf  meet  up 
wid  Br’er  Rabbit,  dey  pass  de  time  er  day,  an’  den  Br’er 
Wolf  Tow,  cause  water  mighty  skace,  he  gwineter  dig 
him  a  well,  an’  he  tuck’n  ’vite  Br’er  Rabbit  fer  to  hope 
Tin,  but  Br’er  Rabbit  say,  ‘  I  don’  wan’  no  water  out’n 
no  well;  I  gets  my  drink  off’n  de  bushes  in  the  mawnin’.’ 
So  Br’er  Wolf  done  dig  de  well  hisse’f — hit  mighty  deep, 
hit  mighty  full.  Den  come  a  dry  time,  ain’t  no  rain  in 
de  day;  ain’t  no  djew  in  the  night;  ’pears  lak  Br’er 
Rabbit  des  nat’ally  pe’sh  hisse’f  to  def,  so  he  up  an  Tow 
he  bleedz  ter  get  some  er  dat  water  out’n  dat  well,  an’ 
’arly  in  the  mawnin’  w’iles  Br’er  Wolf  am  a  sno’in’ 
fitten  to  tek  de  ruf,  Br’er  Rabbit  fotcli  a  jug,  an’  fill  it 
up  out’n  de  well.  Den  he  up  an  done  Br’er  Wolf  a 
mighty  lia’sh  trick,  fer  he  tuck’n  fling  splinters  an 
light’d  knots  an’  heap  mo’  trash  inter  de  well,  an’  den 
lipt  out  fer  home.  Br’er  Wolf  bleedz  to  clar  out  all  dat 
•stuff  hisse’f,  he  had  his  ’spishuns,  but  ain’t  bin  sayin’ 
nothin’. 

De  days  runned  on  twel  der  come  ne’r  dry  time,  en 
lo  en  beholes,  Br’er  Rabbit  git  up  ’aiTy  in  de  mawnin’, 
an’  play  de  same  pranks,  an’  Br’er  Wolf  bleedz  to  clar 
out  all  dat  truck  n’er  time.  Dis  time  Br’er  Wolf  Tow 
to  hisse'f  he  gwineter  mek  a  trap’n  cotcli  sump’n;  so  he 
mek  a  ta’-baby — look  des  de  same  lak  lill  cullud  gal — 
an’  set'de  ta’-baby  dost  by  de  well.  Br’er  Rabbit  rise 
up  ’arly  in  de  mawnin’,  an’  crope  along  twel  he  come 
mos’  to  de  well,  an’  dere  he  saw  lill  gal;  he  up’n  say, 
Heyo  gal,  w’at  yo’  name?’  Ta’-baby  ain’t  said  nuthin 
to  nobody.  ‘Gal,  why  you  no  speak  me?’  Gal  ain’t 
said  nuthin’  to  nobody.  ‘  Gal,  you  no  wan’  ter  talk,  I 
mek  you  talk;  I  hit  you  smack  an’  smoov  wid  my  han’.’ 
Br’er  Rabbit  lissen  and  lissen — ain’t  year  nuthin’ — 
Tie  wait  an’  wait,  nobody  ain’t  say  nuthin’,  so  he 
tuck  his  right  han’  an’  let' fly  at  de  ta’-baby,  an’  his  han 
stuck  fas’.  Den  Br’er  Rabbit  squall  out  ‘  Tu’n  me  loose, 
tu’n  me  loose,  er  I  hit  you  wid  ne’r  han’.’  Gal  she  hel’ 
on  mighty  tight,  so  Br’er  Rabbit  he  up’n  gun  um  a  rap 
with  his  lef’  lian’  an’  dat  han ’  stuck  fas'.  ‘  You  gal, 
Tu’n  me  loose,  ef  you  don’  tu’n  me  loose,  I  done  kick 
you!  ’  Gal  ain’t  tu’n  nobody  loose.  So  Br’er  Rabbit 
done  kick  um  wid  bof  e’  beliine  foot,  an'  e'  foot  stuck 
Las'.  ‘  Gal,  you  see  my  long  w’ite  toof  ?  ef  you  don’  lef’ 
me  go,  I  gwine  bite  you  troo  an’  troo.’  Gal  ain’t  lef’ 
nobody  go.  So  den  Br’er  Rabbit  he  bite  mighty  hard, 
an’  he  bite  mighty  long,  en  lo  en  beholes,  e '  jaw  stuck 
fas'.  Das  den,  ’long  come  Br’er  Wolf  down  de  big 
road.  ‘  Ah-yi,’ sezee,  ‘my  lill  gal  done  catch  sump’n; 
now,  Br’er  Rabbit,  say  yer  pra’rs,  cause  I’se  des  nat’ally 
gwineter  snatch  ye  slouchways.’  When  Br’er  Rabbit 
year  Br’er  Wolf  talk  dat  a- way,  he  ’gun  to  git  mighty 
skeered,  an’  he  say,  ‘  Oh,  Br’er  Wolf,  let  me-a  go  dis  yere 
one  time;  but  Br'er  Wolf  des  grin,  en  lick  his  chops. 
So  Br’er  Rabbit  lay  mighty  still  en  study;  atter  a  while 


he  chune  up  en  say,  ‘  Whar  you  gwine  kyar  me,  Br’er 
Wolf  ?  ’  ‘  I  dunnodes  yit,  Br’er  Rabbit.’  ‘  Pleas’,  Br’er 
Wolf,  I  has  des  one  ’ques  to  mak’  ob  you  ’fore  I  die,  you 
may  kill  me,  you  may  eat  me,  you  may  bu’n  me,  but 
don ’  trow  me  in  de  briar-patch.’  ‘Den  dat  des  w’at 
I’se  gwineter  do,’  sez  Br’er  Wolf,  an’  tuck’n  fling  ’im 
’way  in  the  middle  ob  de  patch.  But  laws  bless  you, 
honey,  dat  des  w’at  Br’er  Rabbit  wanted,  an’  he  lie  dar 
laffin’  fitten  to  split,  fer  he  was  bo'n  en  raise'  in  de 
briar-patch.  Old  Miss  Rabbit  she  crope  roun’  an’ 
loosen’  up  her  oP  man,  an’  de  nex’  day  he  was  des  as 
limbersome  as  eber.” 

The  children  laughed  heartily  at  this  their  favorite 
story,  and  then  kept  Uncle  Isaac  busy  till  bed-time. 

The  next  day,  while  her  father  was  still  absent,  June 
started  a  little  class  for  her  brother  and  sister;  she  was 
very  patient  and  loving,  and  they,  although  they  were 
about  as  restless  as  young  kittens,  tried  very  hard  to  be 
good  and  obedient.  She  made  the-  studies  very  inter¬ 
esting  by  explaining  everything  in  her  own  bright  way, 
and  after  study-hour  was  over,  Tom  confided  his  feel¬ 
ings  to  Jessie,  in  the  following  terms:  “I  say,  Jess, 
don’t  she  know  a  lot !  I’d  like  to  go  school  to  her 
seventeen  days  in  the  week  !  ”  Evening  came  and  time 
for  the  expected  arrival  of  their  father.  Uncle  Isaac 
had  gone  to  meet  the  boat;  it  was  somewhat  later  than 
usual  when  he  arrived,  and  when  Col.  Wallingford 
stepped  from  the  carriage,  he  moved  like  another  man. 
Slowly,  with  feeble  step  and  bent  head,  he  passed  to  his 
room,  and  shut  himself  in,  not  heeding  the  caresses  of 
his  children.  “Uncle  Isaac,  what  is  the  matter  with 
papa,”  questioned  June,  with  anxious  face.  “  ’Pears 
lak  as  how  yo’re  pa’s  done  struck  a  heap  o’  trouble, 
Missy  June,”  said  the  old  darkey,  soberly,  “nebber  said 
nuthin’  to  me  nohow,  cornin’  over,  only  onct  in  a  w’ile 
he  des  fetched  a  powerful  big  sigh.”  Aunt  Sally  sud¬ 
denly  disappeared  into  the  kitchen,  where  she  fitted  up 
a  dainty  tray  with  a  cup  of  good  tea,  and  a  generous 
slice  of  delicately  browned  toast;  this  she  brought  to 
June,  and  said  earnestly,  “Heah,  honey,  you  des  take 
dis  mossel  in  ter  yer  pa,  an’  kinder  coax  him  to  swallow 
a  mite;  ’pears  like  trouble  an’  hunger,  bof  togedder, 
too  much  to  b’ar  at  one  time.”  June  knocked  softly  at 
the  closed  door;  “come  in,”  answered  a  muffled  voice, 
and  entering  she  saw  her  father  seated  at  his  desk, 
papers  and  documents  scattered  around  in  great  con¬ 
fusion,  his  head  bowed  on  his  arms,  his  form  motion¬ 
less.  Setting  down  her  tray,  and  laying  her  hand 
gently  on  his  bent  head,  she  said  tenderly,  “Tell  June 
what  troubles  you,  papa.”  A  deep  sigh  was  her  only 
answer.  She  nestled  her  hand  in  his,  and  was  silent, 
for  she  was  one  of  those  rare  comforters  who  know 
when  to  hold  their  peace. 

After  a  time  he  raised  his  head,  and  gathered  her  into 
his  arms,  while  a  deep  sob  broke  from  his  heart,  “  O! 
June,  my  darling  child,  how  can  I  tell  you !  We  are 
ruined,  ruined,  even  this  roof  that  shelters  us  is  no 
longer  ours;  we  are  ruined,  homeless,  lost !  ”  Poor  June 
was  distressed  beyond  measure,  not  only  at  his  words, 
but  at  his  ghastly  face,  and  starting  eyes.  Using  all 
her  powers  of  persuasion,  she  coaxed  him  to  drink  a 
little  tea,  to  taste  a  morsel  of  toast,  and,  though  he  ate 
and  drank  mechanically,  the  effort  was  good  for  him, 
as  he  was  faint  and  weak  from  lack  of  nourishment, 
having  been  too  excited  to  take  food  since  morning. 
Refreshed  and  quieted  somewhat,  he  v^ls  able  to  talk 
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more  composedly,  and  to  tell  her  the  history  of  his 
troubles.  The  whole  estate  had  been  mortgaged  for 
three  years;  until  lately  Col.  Wallingford  had  no 
trouble  in  keeping  the  interest  paid  up,  but  his  last 
speculation  in  mining  stocks,  having  been  a  disastrous 
failure,  the  interest  was  not  forthcoming,  and  the 
mortgage  was  about  to  be  foreclosed.  Meanwhile, 
the  whole  place  had  been  going  to  rack  and  ruin. 
“Nothing  has  gone  right,  my  child,  since  your  dear 
mother  died;  she  was  a  most  wise  and  careful  manager, 
and  all  my  expenses  have  doubled  since  her  watchful 
presence  left  me;  even  my  own  energy  and  abilities 
seem  buried  with  her;’5  and  his  eyes  grew  cloudy  with 
regretful  tears.  “Papa  dear,  you  have  often  said  I 
was  like  mamma  in  many  things,  instruct  me,  confide 
in  me,  and,  perhaps,  even  little,  I  may  be  of  some  use 
to  you.” 

“It  has  been  a  strange  comfort  to  unburden  my 
mind  to  you,”  he  mused,  “though  of  course  these  frail 
little  hands  can  never  do  ought  to  lighten  such  a  load 
as  this,”  caressing  as  he  spoke,  the  soft  girlish  hand 
that  lay  in  his  own.  “There  is  one  thing  though,  for 
which  I  cannot  be  too  thankful ;  your  mother  left  a 
small  property,  the  income  of  which  was  to  be  used  for 
her  children.  This,  though  often  sorely  pressed,  I  have 
never  touched,  and  it  will  at  least  keep  you  from  actual 
want ;  but  nothing  more  ”  he  added,  sighing.  “  It  only 
amounts  to  about  six  hundred  dollars  a  year.”  “And 
you  think  we  cannot  save  the  place? ’’she  questioned 
thoughtfully.  “  My  child,  it  costs  me  over  three  thous¬ 
and  a  year  to  keep  it  up,  and  you  will  see  at  once  that 
it  is  impossible.” 

And  then  followed  eager  words  from  June,  in  which 
she  spoke  of  all  the  many  sources  of  loss  and  waste 
on  the  place  that  she  had  noted,  and  her  own  plans 
for  stopping  this  waste. 

Her  father  listened,  astonished  and  pleased  at  the 
good  sense  and  practical  wisdom  she  displayed ;  and 
the  result  was  a  long,  earnest  business  talk,  prolonged 
far  into  the  night,  and  continued  the  next  morning 
until  almost  dinner-time. 

“I  say,  Jess,  what’s  up?”  said  Tom — “Sis  can’t  hear 
our  lessons  this  morning— says  we  must  be  good,  as 
she’s  having  a  business  talk  with  Papa.  I  only  hope 
she’ll  tell  him  him  how  much  I  want  a  magic  lantern, 
and  a  bicycle.” 

The  results  of  that  talk  were  wide  and  far-reaching. 
The  two  blooded  saddle-horses  in  the  stable  were  sold, 
a  handsome  carriage,  and  all  the  cows  but  one.  With 
the  money  so  raised,  the  interest  on  the  mortgage  was 
paid  off,  and  both  father  and  daughter  drew  a  long 
breath  of  relief. 

Then  followed  the  dismissal  of  Williams,  whom  Col. 
Wallingford  had  long  suspected  of  being  too  free  with 
the  stores ;  June  volunteering  to  take  charge  of  that 
department,  as  her  mother  had  done  before  her. 

The  field  hands  were  also  discharged  and  with  them 
the  army  of  small  black  imps  that  had  swarmed  over 
the  place,  making  so  many  less  mouths  to  feed.  Two 
neighbors,  sometime  before  had  made  the  offer  to  cul¬ 
tivate  certain  portions  of  the  estate  on  shares,  and  this 
offer  was  now  accepted.  The  six  hundred  dollars  a 
year,  left  by  the  thoughtful  mbther  for  her  children, 
June  insisted  on  taking  for  their  current  expenses. 
“You  will  see,  dear  Papa,”  she  said  gaily,  “how  won¬ 
derfully  far  I  shall  make  it  go.”  “You  are  a  witch,” 


said  her  father  fondly ;  “here  I  expected  a  fine  lady 
home  from  boarding-school,  with  more  expensive 
tastes  and  fancies  than  any  of  us,  and  I  find  instead,  a 
staunch  little  helper  in  time  of  trouble.” 

“And  half  of  my  schemes  you  have  not  yet  learned, 

I  want  to  branch  out  in  an  entirely  new  field  ;  promise 
me,  papa  mine,  that  you  will  not  oppose  me  in  my  pet 
notions.” 

“Ah!  you  little  plotter,  that  is  the  way  you  plan 
your  mischief,  is  it  ?  Well  dear,”  he  continued  gravely, 
“you  have  shown  so  much  ability  and  good  sense 
heretofore,  that  I  think  you  can  be  trusted  a  little 
further.  But  remember,” — a  little  haughtily — “that 
you  are  a  Wallingford,  and  that  ladies  of  that  name  have 
never  soiled  their  hands  with  menial  work.” 

“  Oh  !  you  proud,  aristocratic  papa,”  she  said,  in  fond 
derision,  “a  little  work  wont  hurt  me;  but  I  will  not 
let  it  soil  my  hands,  for — I  shall  wear  gloves !  ”  After 
which  mysterious  sentence,  she  whisked  out  of  the 
room.  But  if  she  escaped  opposition  from  her  father, 
she  met  it  in  double  measure  from  Aunt  Sally.  Her, 
June  took  partially  into  her  confidence,  explaining  her 
father’s  failure  in  business,  and  the  necessity  for  close 
economy,  if  they  would  keep  the  dear  home  place ;  to 
all  of  which  Aunt  Sally  listened,  with  many  incred¬ 
ulous  sniffs  and  snorts  ;  but  when  June  spoke  of  her 
own  plans,  Aunt  Sally  broke  in  indignantly,  “Missy 
June,  I  done  tinks  ye’s  gone  clar  crazy !  you’se  look 
mighty  nice,  wukkin  wid  dem  lili  w’ite  han’s  !  Honey, 
des  you  look  yere — didn’t  Missus  put  you  in  des  yere 
arms,  w’en  you  wa’nt  nuthin’  but  a  mite  ob  a  baby,  en 
say  ‘  Aunt  Sally,  I  trus’  you  allers  to  take  good  care  of 
my  darlin’ — call  dis  takin’  good  care  ?  Sho’  now  honey, 
don’  you  do  nuthin’  but  des  go  singin’  roun’  de  house — 
‘pears  lak  oF  Aunt  Sally’s  heart  mighty  light,  w’en  she 
year  you  singin’ — en  me’n  Isaac,  we’d  wuk  our  brack 
fingers  plum  to  de  bone,  ‘fore  hard  times  get  a  hoi’  o’ 
you.” 

But  our  young  maiden  had  a  will  of  her  own,  and, 
little  by  little,  Aunt  Sally’s  wrath  was  changed  to  un¬ 
willing  admiration  at  her  deft  and  busy  ways.  All  the 
various  kinds  of  fruit  about  the  place,  which  once  were 
left  to  birds  and  small  children,  were  gathered  up,  and 
made  into  preserves  and  jellies,  for  future  use ;  also 
many  delicate  deserts  of  fresh  and  stewed  fruits  began 
to  grace  the  table,  in  place  of  Aunt  Sally’s  rich  pud¬ 
dings  and  pies.  Uncle  Isaac  was  mustered  into  service, 
and  under  June’s  guidance,  put  out  a  large  and  care¬ 
fully  prepared  strawberry  patch,  then  made  sundry 
changes  in  the  poultry  house  and  fences.  Aunt  Sally 
found  her  supply  of  fresh  eggs  not  quite  so  bountiful 
as  before,  and  it  was  not  the  ‘possums  either,  who 
robbed  the  nests.  Soon  small  colonies  of  downy  chick¬ 
ens  began  to  appear,  and  were  carefully  watched  and 
tended  by  the  busy  June.  Full  and  happy  were  her 
days.  Early  every  morning,  while  yet  the  curling 
silver  mists  were  hanging  over  the  sea  beyond,  our 
active  little  heroine  was  stirring.  First  she  made  all 
tidy  in  her  tiny  sleeping-room,  that  looked  out  toward 
the  sun ;  then  paid  a  visit  to  her  little  feathered  charges, 
and  their  fussy  scratching  mothers  stopping  when 
half  way  to  the  house  to  pick  a  great  cluster  of  Marechal 
Mel  roses  for  the  breakfast  table.  After  the  morning 
meal,  she  spent  two  hours  over  the  stove,  either  con¬ 
cocting  some  dainty  desert  for  dinner,  or  adding  to  her 
stock  of  fruit  preserves. 
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At  ten  o’clock  came  the  lessons  for  Tom  and  Jessie, 
dearly  enjoyed  by  all,  and  stopping  only  for  the  dinner 
bell. 

After  dinner  is  generally  the  warmest  time  of  a 
southern  day ;  even  the  irrepressible  Tom  and  Jessie 
generally  subsided  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  June  either 
took  a  little  nap  under  her  rosy  mosquito-bar,  or  loung¬ 
ing  in  the  hammock,  spent  the  time  in  studying  up 
“ poultry-books,”  or  Henderson  on  “Strawberry  cul¬ 
ture.” 

From  four  o’clock  till  sunset,  are  always  the  pleas¬ 
antest  hours  of  the  twenty-four,  and  there  were  always 
so  many  things  to  do.  First  the  eggs  were  to  be  gath¬ 


ered,  and  perhaps  some  fruit  for  supper  or  to-morrow’s 
cooking,  then,  sometimes  there  was  a  game  of  lawn- 
tennis  with  her  young  brother — or  a  row  on  the  inlet — 
with  the  radiant  colors  of  sunset,  reality  and  reflection 
all  around  them ;  or,  perhaps,  donning  her  scarlet 
bathing-suit,  she  would  run  out  to  meet  the  in¬ 
coming  tide,  for  June  was  a  fearless  and  graceful 
swimmer. 

Her  evenings  were  nearly  always  spent  with  her 
father  in  the  library,  and  each  week  found  them  more 
loving  and  devoted  campanions,  more  truly,  one  in 
heart.  Louise. 

Altamonte,  Fla. 


REMARKABLE  MECHANISM. 


“Some  wonderful  accounts  are  handed  down”  says 
the  Boston  Transcript  “of  mechanism  so  constructed 
as  to  resemble  the  figure  and  imitate  the  actions  of 
mankind.  About  four  hundred  years  before  our  era 
Archytas,  of  Tarentum,  is  said  to  have  made  a  wooden 
pigeon  that  could  fly,  an  automaton  was  also  constructed 
that  could  open  a  door  when  any  one  knocked,  and  the 
celebrated  Regiomotanus  made  a  wooden  eagle  that 
flew  forth  from  the  city,  saluted  the  emperor  and  re¬ 
turned.  He  also  constructed  an  iron  fly  which  flew  out 
of  his  hand  and  returned  after  flying  about  the  room. 

“In  1738  an  automaton  flute  player  was  exhibited  in 
Paris,  that  played  on  the  flute  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
living  performer.  In  1741  Yaucansen  produced  a  flag¬ 
eolet  player,  which  played  the  flageolet  with  the  left 
hand  and  beat  a  tambourine  with  the  right.  He  also 
made  a  duck,  which  dabbled  in  the  water,  swam,  drank 
and  quacked  like  a  real  duck.  A  Frenchman  exhibited 
a  duck  in  New  York,  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  which 
went  through  several  of  the  same  operations. 

“Automata  have  been  constructed  which  wrote,  play¬ 
ed  on  the  pianoforte,  etc.  During  the  present  century 
a  Swiss  named  Mailardes  constructed  a  figure  represent¬ 
ing  a  female,  which  performed  eighteen  tunes  on  the 
piano,  and  continued  in  motion  an  hour.  He  also  made 
another  figure,  representing  a  boy,  who  could  write  and 
draw. 

“Robert  Houdin,  the  most  celebrated  conjurer  of  his 
day,  was  a  clever  constructor  of  automata.  The  taste 
was  first  developed  in  him  in  consequence  of  his  pur¬ 
chase  from  a  Dutch  mechanic,  named  Opre,  of  a  small 
harlequin,  which  leaped  out  of  a  box,  performed  some 
evolutions  and  returned  to  the  box  at  the  word  of 
command.  This  automaton  had  to  be  repaired  by 
Houdin,  who  afterwards  repaired  other  automata, 
namely,  Vaucansen’s  duck,  and  the  Componium,  a  me¬ 
chanical  orchestra,  which  could  play  operatic  overtures 
with  precision  and  effect,  and  could  improvise  varia¬ 
tions  without  repeating  itself.  It  was  exhibited  by  a 
Prussian  named  Koppen  in  Paris  about  1829,  and  brought 
him  in  a  considerable  sum,  after  which  he  sold  it.  The 
automata,  made  and  exhibited  by  Houdin,  were  four  in 
number.  One  was  a  pastry  cook  that  issued  from  a 
door  at  the  word  of  command,  bringing  various  refresh¬ 
ments,  according  to  the  request  of  the  spectators.  At 
the  side  of  the  shop  assistant  pastry  cooks  were  seen 
rolling  paste  and  putting  it  in  the  oven.  Another  of 


Houdin’s  automata  was  an  imitation  of  the  two  clowns, 
Auriol  and  De  Bureau.  The  latter  held  out  a  chair  at 
arm’s  length,  on  which  his  comrade  performed  acrobatic 
tricks,  like  his  namesake  in  the  circus  at  the  Champs 
Elysees.  Afterward  Auriol  smoked  a  pipe  and  accom¬ 
panied  with  the  flageolet  an  air  played  by  the  orchestra. 
Since  Houdin’s  time  other  tumbling  figures  have  been 
exhibited.  The  earlier  of  these,  called  the  Automaton 
Leotard,  was  constructed  by  Professor  Pepper.  It 
tumbled  and  postured  on  a  swinging  trapeze.  It  was 
patented,  and  the  meahanism  is  fully  described  in  the 
specification.  A  conjurer  named  Beaumont  improved 
upon  this  by  making  a  large  doll  vault  upon  a  swinging- 
rope,  and,  after  holding  by  its  hands,  disengage  them 
from  the  rope  without  assistance,  and  then  hang  by  its 
feet.  A  third  mechanical  contrivance  of  Houdin’s  was 
the  mysterious  Orange-tree,  on  which  flowers  and 
fruit  seemed  to  grow  at  the  request  of  the  ladies.  This 
was  also  used  as  part  of  a  conjuring  trick,  a  borrowed 
.  handkerchief  being  discovered  in  one  of  the  Oranges, 
which  opened,  when  two  butterflies  took  it  by  the  cor¬ 
ners  and  unfolded  it.  The  electrical  dial  trick  of  Houdin 
may  also  be  classed  as  automatic,  it  being  intended 
that  the  spectators  should  believe  it  to  be  isolated.  A 
dial  of  transparent  glass  was  hung  up  in  the  theatre, 
and  while  suspended  it  would  mark  any  hour  desired 
by  the  audience,  and  would  strike  the  time  on  a  crystal 
bell,  suspended  with  the  dial. 

“When  Eugene  Beauharnais  was  King  of  Bavaria, 
the  chess  automaton,  then  in  the  possession  of  M. 
Maelzel,  was  exhibited  successfully  before  him.  Eugene 
offered  £1,200  for  the  figure  and  its  key.  The  offer  was 
accepted;  the  courtiers  were  sent  from  the  room;  the 
doors  were '  locked  by  Eugene,  and  every  precaution 
taken  to  insure  his  acquiring  the  sole  knowledge  of  the 
enigma.  The  prince  is  alone  with  the  demonstrator; 
the  latter,  unhesitatingly  and  in  silence,  flings  open 
simultaneously  all  the  doors  of  the  chest,  and  Prince 
Eugene  saw — what  he  saw !  Blue  Beard’s  wife  at  the 
door  of  the  azure  chamber  looked  not  more  blue  than 
Bavaria's  monarch ;  but  Eugene  faced  the  denouement 
with  greater  wisdom  than  the  former  royal  purchaser 
of  the  secret.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  took  a  pinch 
of  snuff,  laughed  at  the  joke,  and,  though  he  probably 
thought  his  purchase  rather  dear  at  the  price,  expressed 
much  gratification  at  inspecting  the  figure  in  all  its 
parts.  He  even  subsequently  placed  himself  in  the 
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necessary  relation  with  the  automaton,  and,  giving  it 
the  invisible  impulse,  conducted  it  during  several  games 
against  some  of  his  most  intimate  friends. 

“No  automaton  or  deception  ever  had  such  a  success 
as  the  automaton  chess-player,  which  for  more  than 
half  a  century  astonished  and  delighted  the  whole  of 
Europe.  The  chess-player  was  constructed  in  1769  by 
Van  Kempelen.  a  gentleman  of  Presburg  in  Hungary. 
It  was  exhibited  to  thousands  in  Presburg,  Vienna  and 
Paris,  immediately  after  its  completion.  In  1783-84  it 
was  exhibited  in  London  and  other  parts  of  England. 
After  this  it  seems  to  have  fallen  out  of  repair.  In  1819 
Maelzel,  the  mechanician,  overhauled  it,  and  exhibited 
it  in  Great  Britain  in  that  and  the  following  year, 
■‘where  it  excited,’  says  Sir  David  Brewster,  ‘  as  in¬ 
tense  an  interest  as  when  it  was  produced  in  Germany.’ 
The  chess-player  was  a  life-sized  figure,  clothed  in  a 
Turkish  dress,  and  seated  behind  a  large  chest  or  box — 
somewhat  resembling  a  library  desk — three  and  a-half 
feet  long,  two  feet  deep,  and  two  and  a-half  feet  high. 
The  machine  ran  on  casters.  The  chess-player  sat  on  a 
chair  fixed  to  the  square  chest ;  his  right  arm  rested  on 
the  table,  and  in  the  left  he  held  a  pipe,  which  was  re¬ 
moved  during  the  game,  as  it  was  with  that  hand  that 
he  made  the  moves.  A  chess  board  eighteen  inches 
square  and  bearing  the  usual  number  of  pieces  was 
placed  before  the  figures.  The  exhibitor  then  unlocked 
four  doors,  two  in  the  front  and  two  in  the  back  of  the 
chest,  and  held  a  lighted  candle  at  the  opening  by 
which  to  exhibit  the  machinery,,  which  consisted  of 
levers,  wheels,  cylinders  and  pinions.  The  figure  was 
also  examined,  and  out  of  a  drawer  at  the  bottom  and 
front  of  the  chest  a  small  box  of  counters,  a  set  of  chess¬ 
men,  and  a  cushion  for  the  automaton’s  arm  were 
taken.  All  the  doors  and  drawers  were  then  closed  and 
locked — the  spectators  having  satisfied  themselves  that 
there  was  no  place  for  a  concealed  person — the  exhib¬ 
itor  busied  himself  in  adjusting  the  mechanism  from 
behind  the  chest,  removed  the  pipe  from  the  figure’s 
hand,  and  wound  up  the  machinery.  The  automaton 
was  then  ready  for  play,  which  began  as  soon  as  an 
opponent  was  found  in  the  audience.  The  automaton 
took  the  first  move  in  all  cases.  ‘  At  every  move  made 
by  the  automaton  the  wheels  of  the  machine  are  heard 
in  action  ;  the  figure  moves  its  head,  and  seems  to  look 
over  every  part  of  the  chess-board.  When  it  gives 
check  to  its  opponent  it  shakes  its  head  thrice,  and  only 
twice  when  it  checks  the  queen.  It  likewise  shakes  its 
head  when  a  false  move  is  made,  replaces  its  adversary’s 
piece  on  the  square  from  which  it  was  taken,  and  takes 
the  next  move  itself.  In  general,  though  not  always, 
the  automaton  wins  the  game.  During  the  progress  of 
the  game  the  exhibitor  stands  near  the  machine,  and 
winds  it  up  like  a  clock  after  it  has  made  ten  or  twelve 
moves.  At  other  times  he  went  to  a  corner  of  the  room, 
as  if  to  consult  a  small,  square  box  which  stood  open 
for  the  purpose.’  Van  Kempelen  never  pretended  that 
the  automaton  really  played  the  game.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  distinctly  said  that  the  effects  of  the  machine 
appeared  so  marvellous  only  from  the  boldness  of  the 
•conception,  and  the  fortunate  choice  of  the  method 


adopted  for  illusion.  There  is  now  little  doubt  that  a 
person  was  contained  in  the  chest  who  really  played  the 
game  of  chess,  and  that  the  ostentatious  exhibition  of 
the  machinery  was  simply  to  throw  the  spectator  off 
his  guard. 

“  The  St.  Paul  Pioneer  says:  ‘It  has  long  been  the 
boast  of  Europeans  that  the  highest  degree  of  mechan¬ 
ism,  such  as  is  required  for  designing  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  automata,  has  never  been  found  outside  of  France 
or  Germany.  This  can  no  longer  be  said;  for  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  this  city  has  produced,  after  three  and  a-half 
years  of  close  application,  some  of  the  most  wonderful 
automata  the  world  has  ever  seen.  They  consist  of  six 
figures,  full  size  of  life,  three  of  each  sex,  dressed  in  the 
height  of  fashion,  and  so  closely  resembling  living  per¬ 
sons  as  to  deceive  all  but  the  closest  observers.  These 
figures  appear  on  the  stage,  each  with  a  harperion,  and 
at  a  sign  given  by  the  leader  they  salute  the  audience 
and  commence  playing.  They  perform  a  large  number 
of  melodies,  keeping  perfect  time  and  producing  full 
harmony.  This  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  mechanical  ingenuity  the  wor  ld  has  ever 
seen.’ 

“  In  the  Jovrnal  of  the  Franklin  Institute  is  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  remarkable  machine,  designed  and  constructed 
in  1879  by  a  student  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
It  is  called  ‘An  Automatic  Tit-tat-to  Machine,’  and  any 
one  can  play  the  game  with  it,  as  if  it  were  a  person.  It 
is  a  true  automaton,  that  is,  there  is  no  one  concealed  in 
or  around  it  who  governs  its  moves  by  electrical  or  any 
other  means,  as  was  the  case  with  the  ‘  automaton 
chess-player.’  The  principle  upon  which  it  works  is 
this:  There  is  in  it  a  mechanical  table  of  all  the  possible 
games,  and  two  hands  having  nine  fingers  each.  When 
the  opponent  makes  a  move,  the  machine  hunts  with 
its  left  hand  in  the  table  for  that  move.  Opposite  is  set 
down  the  proper  answering  move.  By  pushing  a  lever, 
the  right  hand  discovers  that  move  and  transmits  it  to 
the  board. 

‘  ‘  The  machine  was  exhibited  at  the  Franklin  Insti¬ 
tute.  It  is  now  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
where  it  has  played  a  large  number  of  games  without 
losing  a  single  one.  The  problem  of  designing  a  ma¬ 
chine  which  would  play  one  of  the  games  of  skill  was 
never  seriously  attempted  before  but  once,  when  the 
results  arrived  at  were  such  as  to  present  serious  difficul¬ 
ties  to  the  construction  of  the  machine.  We  have  no 
space  to  describe  Babage’s  calculating  machine  and 
Jeven’s  logical  machine;  but,  before  leaving  this  enter¬ 
taining  subject,  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  add  that 
automatic  constructions  are  not  as  useless  as  they  seem. 
As  Sir  David  Brewster  well  says:  ‘  The  elements  of  the 
tumbling  puppet  were  revived  in  the  chronometer,  and 
the  shapeless  wheel  which  directed  the  hand  of  the 
drawing  automaton  now  serves  to  guide  the  movements 
of  the  tambouring  engine.’  Those  mechanical  wonders 
which  in  one  century  enriched  only  the  conjurer  who 
used  them,  contributed  in  another  to  augment  the 
wealth  of  the  nation;  and  those  automatic  toys  which 
once  amused  the  vulgar  are  now  employed  in  extending 
the  power  and  promoting  the  civilization  of  our  species. 


Nature  will  nurse  what  we  plant,  with  care,  And  we  to  know  it  some  future  day; 

And  so  will  time  what  we  do  or  say,  O  heart  of  mine,  shall  your  fruit  be  rare, 

Or  good,  or  ill,  it  is  sure  to  bear,  Or  only  weeds  to  be  cast  away  ? 


HOME  DECORATIONS. 


»  Finger  Bowl  Doilies. 

The  daintiest  of  finger  bowl  doilies  are  made  of  very 
fine  white  linen,  cut  in  squareswliich  measure  seven  and 
one-quarter  inches  in  diameter.  The  edges  are  fringed 
and  carefully  whipped  at  the  head  of  the  fringe  with 


black  silks,  and  the  lines  forming  the  net-work  of  scarlet. . 

In  number  two,  the  Morning-glories  may  be  pink  and 
purple  with  green  leaves,  the  rods  of  brown. 

Number  three,  Ragged  Robins  or  Ragged  Sailors,  are 
blue,  with  green  calyx,  leaves  and  stems,  the  cross  lines 
of  gold  color. 


fine  white  cotton,  to  keep  the  edge  from  fraying.  On 
each  one  is  then  embroidered  some  quaint  and  curious 
design  with  etching  silks,  which  may  be  purchased 
already  prepared  to  retain  their  colors  when  washed. 

The  design  shown  in  our  illustration  resembles  those 
of  Japanese  in  appearance,  and  number  one  is  especially 
pleasing  if  the  butterflies  are  embroidered  with  gold  and 


In  the  design  of  Storks,  number  four,  embroider  the 
birds  with  grey  and  black,  and  the  lines  with  blue. 

In  order  to  make  the  dozen  or  set,  should  the  designs 
in  the  illustration  be  used,  they  can  be  duplicated,  or 
others  of  a  similar  idea  can  be  substituted  if  a  greater 
variety  is  desired. 

M.  E.  Whittemore. 
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Knitted  Skirts. 

These  knitted  skirts  are  especially  pretty  for  children 
though  suited  as  well  to  grown  people,  and  the  pattern 
is  so  simple  that  any  one  can  follow  it  with  satisfactory 
results.  Either  Saxony  or  fine  Germantown  yarn  is  the 
best  for  the  purpose,  and  you  will  need  two  long  bone 
or  wooden  needles  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  slate- 
pencil.  Cast  on  some  multiple  of  nine,  governing  the 
number  of  stitches  by  the  width  of  the  skirt  you  wish 
to  make,  but  they  must  be  exactly  divisible  by  nine  as 
that  number  is  required  for  each  figure  in  the  pattern. 
A  skirt  for  a  baby  can  be  knit  in  one  breadth,  but  for 
larger  sizes  it  is  best  to  knit  in  two  breadths  and  then 
sew  them  together  when  finished.  Cast  on  the  number 
of  stitches  you  will  need,  and  for  the  first  row,  seam 
eight  and  knit  one,  repeat  this  to  the  end  of  the  needle; 
second  row,  seam  two,  and  knit  seven,  repeat  as  before 
clear  across ;  third  row,  seam  six  and  knit  three,  and 
repeat ;  fourth  row,  seam  four  and  knit  five,  and  repeat; 
fifth  row,  same  as  the  fourth  ;  sixth  row,  seam  six  and 
knit  three,  and  repeat ;  seventh  row,  seam  two  and 
knit  seven,  and  repeat ;  eighth  row,  seam  eight  and  knit 
one,  and  repeat ;  knit  by  this  pattern  as  deep  as  you 
like ;  then  for  the  top,  either  rib,  by  knitting  three 
stitches  plain  and  seaming  three,  or  knit  entirely  plain. 
After  sewing  the  breadths  together,  cut  a  shallow  yoke 
of  muslin  or  flannel  and  sew  the  skirt  to  it.  If  desired, 
the  skirt  can  be  sloped  by  narrowing,  to  nearly  fit  the 
yoke  when  the  plain  or  ribbed  top  is  being  made. 

For  a  child  from  one  to  two  years  old,  instead  of 
having  band,  knit  the  plain  part  long  enough  to  come 
up  to  the  shoulders,  where  it  can  be  joined  with  a  knit¬ 
ted  or  crocheted  strip  over  the  shoulder  tip,  and  form  a 
waist  and  skirt  combined.  Finish  around  neck  and 
arm-holes  with  narrow  crochet — the  ribbed  knitting 
will  be  so  elastic  the  garment  will  require  no  opening 
in  the  back,  but  will  easily  slip  on  over  the  head  and 
adjust  itself  to  the  figure. 

Finish  the  bottom  of  the  skirt  with  crocheted  lace, 
directions  for  which  are  given  in  the  Cabinet  for  Jan¬ 
uary — or  knitted  lace,  in  July  number.  Both  of  these 
patterns  are  extremely  pretty,  but  it  takes  less  time  to 
crochet  an  edging  than  to  knit  one.  If  wanted  for  a 
baby’s  skirt,  split  zephyr,  matching  the  skirt  in  color 
should  be  used  for  the  crocheted  edging  as  it  is  then 
more  delicate.  R.  Douglass. 


Directions  for  Covering  an  Umbrella  or 
Parasol. 

Re-covering  an  umbrella  or  parasol  is  a  very  simple 
matter  if  one  knows  just  how  to  set  about  it.  My 
suggestions,  however,  will  be  of  very  little  use  to  any 
who  have  lost  or  loaned  umbrellas,  but  intended  rather 
for  the  many  wise  and  economical  ones,  who  have  not 
discarded  a  once  choice  article  because  the  cover  had 
worn,  but  kept  it  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  the  handle, 
the  superiority  of  the  frame,  or,  perhaps,  the  pleasant 
associations  connected  with  it. 

I  presume  the  experience  of  others  has  been  similar 
to  my  own,  and  that  is,  you  cannot  rely  upon  the  wear¬ 
ing  quality  of  the  cover  because  you  have  paid  a  high 
price  for  the  umbrella,  and  that  sun-umbrellas  in  these 


days  are  only  intended  for  sunny  weather,  and  if  a 
sudden  shower  comes  up,  its  porous  covering  is  just 
about  as  useful  as  a  sieve.  These  facts  induced  me  to 
rescue  from  the  store-room  a  good  frame  and  handsome 
handle,  and  see  if  I  could  fit  a  new  cover  to  it,  and  so 
give  it  another  term  of  usefulness,  and  as  I  succeeded 
in  my  attempt  so  well  that  I  covered  a  second  one,  I 
will  describe  my  modus  operandi. 

For  amount  of  cloth,  measure  throftgh  the  centre  of 
one  of  the  sections,  allowing  one-half  inch  for  bottom 
hem,  and  one-quarter  inch  for  seam  at  the  top  where  it 
is  to  be  fastened  to  the  handle  (this  measured  eighteen 
inches  on  my  sun-umbrella),  this  gives  you  width  of 
silk  to  purchase  and  four  times  this  measure  gives  you 
the  length  (two  yards  in  my  case).  Twilled  silk  is  best 
for  the  purpose,  surah  does  nicely.  It  is  not  safe  to  use 
an  old  section  for  a  pattern,  as  it  has  become  so  stretched 
by  its  fastening  on  the  ribs  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  get  its  time  measurement;  but  measure  the  exact 
width  of  a  section  at  the  bottom,  and  allow  three-eighths 
of  an  inch  each  side  for  seam.  The  measure  through 
the  centre  from  the  apex  to  hem,  as  described  before, 
gives  you  the  straight  length.  Use  this  measure  for 
the  longest  straight  side  of  your  triangle,  and  one-lialf 
the  width  found  for  bottom  of  section  for  the  other 
line  forming  your  right  angle;  draw  a  line  from  the 
end  of  this  to  the  end  of  your  longest  straight  line  to 
perfect  the  triangle.  If  the  bows  in  your  umbrella  or 
parasol  were  somewhat  rounded,  round  the  pattern  on 
the  bias  side  very  slightly  by  making  it  one-eighth  of 
an  inch  wider  exactly  at  the  centre,  curving  the  line  so 
as  to  unite  with  the  original  one  before  either  end  is 
reached.  This  gives  you  the  pattern  for  one-lialf  a  sec¬ 
tion.  Take  a  doubled  piece  of  paper  with  fold  on  the 
longest  straight  line,  and  cut  the  time  pattern  from  this 
half.  Compare  this  pattern  with  one  of  the  old  sections 
and  you  will  find  it  nearly  the  same,  except  that  the 
bias  seams  are  not  as  long,  but  they  lengthen  when 
stretched  over  the  frame. 

Place  the  pattern  thus  obtained  on  the  silk  with  the 
straight  edge  at  the  selvedge;  alternate  from  side  to 
side  so  there  will  be  no  waste  of  silk,  and  cut  out  eight 
pieces;  make  a  narrow  hem  along  the  selvedge  of  each, 
and  baste  the  pieces  together.  Sew  the  seams  up  on  the 
right  side,  as  narrowly  as  the  material  will  permit;  all 
that  is  needed  is  to  hold  the  edges  together,  for  the  real 
seam  is  the  second  one,  which  you  sew  after  turning  on 
the  wrong  side  and  basting  carefully.  If  sewed  on  a 
lock-stitch  machine,  the  tension  must  be  left  a  little 
loose,  and  silk  used  for  both  sides,  to  make  an  elastic 
seam. 

Remove  the  cover  from  the  old  frame  and  the  little 
rivet  that  holds  the  metal  cap  in  place.  Cut  a  circle 
four  inches  in  diameter  from  silk  or  muslin ;  notch  it  on 
the  edge,  and  make  a  perforation  in  the  centre,  through 
which  to  slip  the  top  of  the  stick  so  that  it  will  rest  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  frame  and  prevent  the  ribs  from 
rubbing  the  cover.  Thread  a  needle  with  linen  and 
pass  it  through  each  seam  at  the  top,  and  with  the 
cover  wrong  side  out,  slip  the  stick  in  the  aperture  and 
draw  the  linen  thread  snugly,  winding  it  two  or  three 
times  around  the  small  groove,  and  fasten  securely. 
Turn  the  cover  down  over  the  frame,  and  with  doubled 
silk  thread  tack  the  ends  of  each  seam  to  the  small  eye 
in  the  end  of  the  rib.  As  these  seams  are  bias  they  will 
stretch  down  in  place;  each  one  must  be  fastened  in 
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two  other  places,  as  you  will  see  on  the  old  cover.  Fold 
a  narrow  bias  piece  of  silk,  gather  the  edges  together 
and  fasten  around  the  top,  where  the  frame  and  stick 
meet,  as  a  sort  of  tiny  ruffle  to  hide  any  little  gathers 
which  have  been  caused  by  fastening  to  the  frame. 
Slip  down  the  metal  cap,  fasten  it  with  the  rivet,  and 
the  work  is  done.  Mary  L.  Thayer. 


Memorandum  Tablets. 

When  a  good  variety  of  colors  are  chosen  for  the 
covers,  these  little  aids  to  memory  make  very  attract¬ 
ive  and  saleable  articles  for  a  fair,  and  they  are  so  con¬ 
venient  that  every  person  can  utilize  one  at  least.  To 
make  them,  cut  from  thin  card-board  two  pieces  three 
and  one-half  inches  long  and  two  and  one-quarter  in 
breadth,  cover  them  with  light  blue  satin  on  the  out¬ 
side,  and  pink  silk  or  satin  inside  for  the  lining.  The 
outer  cover  should  lap  over,  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  or 
just  wide  enough  for  a  narrow  seam,  so  that  the 
lining  can  be  neatly  blind-stitched  to  it.  Sketch  on  one 
side  a  spray  of  Ti  ailing  Arbutus,  commencing  at  the 
upper  left  hand  corner  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 
Embroider  the  design  very  delicately  with  fine  em¬ 
broidery  silk,  making  the  flowers  pink  and  white  ;  use 
shaded  green  for  leaves,  and  the  lightest  shades  of  the 
same  green  for  stems  and  flower  centres.  The  crooked 
little  letters  on  the  left,  forming  the  word  “memor¬ 
anda  ”  are  to  be  worked  with  gold  silk. 

If  painting  is  preferred  to  embroidery,  use  Chinese 
white  with  rose  madder,  for  the  flowers,  aureolire, 
gamboge  and  Prussian  blue  for  the  leaves,  and  a  very 
delicate  shade  of  the  same  green  for  the  stems.  Ivory 
is  used  for  the  tablets,  and  can  be  procured  at  any 
place  where  artists’  materials  are  sold.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  buy  the  sheets  ;  what  is  called  “ivory  scraps” 
can  be  obtained  for  a  small  outlay  and  answers  just  as 
well  as  it  is  not  considered  essential  that  all  the  tablets 


in  one  cover  be  of  uniform  size,  and  uneven  edges  are 
no  objection  as  long  as  they  do  not  protrude’ beyond 
the  edges  of  the  cover.  Still  if  one  wishes  them  even, 


Spool  Bag. 


they  can  be  cut  with  a  very  sharp  knife  and  a  ruler, 
after  soaking  a  few  moments  in  water.  Bore  a  hole  .in 
each  upper  corner  of  the  tablets,  and  through  them 
run  a  narrow  ribbon  the  ends  of  which  must  be  sewed 
fast  to  the  lining  of  the  cover ;  this  fastens  the  tablets 
and  cover  together.  The  piece  at  the  top,  through 
which  the  cord  is  put,  is  to  be  cut  out  of  ivory  and 
glued  fast  between  covers  at  the  end  where  the  tablets 
are  fastened  ;  a  cord  of  gold  silk  tied  in  loops,  as  seen  in 
the  illustration,  is  fastened  in  the  large  hole  at  the  top, 
or  the  covers  can  be  fastened  together  by  leaving  the 
ribbon,  which  runs  through  the  tablets,  long  enough 
to  tie  into  two  tiny  bows  after  being  attached  to  the 
covers.  Two  little  loops  of  ribbon  are  sewed  on  one 
side  in  which  to  slip  the  pencil. 

Another  way  of  making  them,  is  to  cut  the  cover 
from  a  thin  piece  of  wood  and  paint  on  it  some  pretty- 
design,  or  they  can  be  cut  entirely  of  ivory  and  painted. 
If  different  colors  of  silk  or  satin  are  used  with  sprays 
of  various  small  flowers,  which  contrast  prettily  with 
the  color  of  the  cover,  a  very  attractive  variety  can  be 
made.  E.  Hopkins. 


A  Spool  Bag. 

These  convenient  little  bags  are  made  of  gros  grain 
silk,  using  any  shade  which  may  be  pleasing.  Cut  the 
material  fourteen  inches  long,  and  six  inches  wide, 
turn  a  narrow  hem  down  on  each  side,  and  across  the 
ends,  then  stitch  in  the  hem  with  the  sewing  machine, 
using  silk  to  match  the  shade  used  for  the  bag.  Turn 
up  an  inch  and  a-half  across  each  end,  and  stitch  to 
make  three  divisions  or  pockets,  as  receptacles  for  the 
spools;  and  on  these  embroider  the  numbers  of  the 
spools. 

Cut,  for  the  needle-book,  two  pieces  of  white  merino. 
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or  very  fine  white  flannel  an  inch  narrower,  and  two 
inches  shorter  than  the  silk.  Button-hole  all  round  the 
edges  of  these  leaves  with  sewing-silk  the  color  of  the 
pockets,  and  place  these  leaves  on  the  under  side  of  the 
spool  bag.  Divide  exactly  in  the  middle,  and  gather 
with  strong  thread  or  sewing-silk.  The  pockets  are 
thus  on  the  outside  of  the  bag,  the  needle-book  within. 
Sew  a  ribbon  loop  to  the  part  which  is  gathered,  and 
finish  with  bow  and  ends.  The  bags  are  very  pretty  and 
useful,  and  will  prove  an  ornament  to  any  work-basket. 

M.  E.  Whittemore. 


Ebonizing. 

How  to  make  woods,  such  as  cherry,  mahogany,  etc., 
look  like  ebony,  is  often  desirable,  and  a  correspondent 
of  the  Hub  gives  the  following  directions: 


AUTUMN 


Repped  woolen  goods  are  more  largely  imported  than 
cloths  for  autumn  and  early  winter.  Prune,  helio¬ 
trope  and  golden  brown  seem  to  be  the  favorite  shades, 
and  the  goods  are  either  in  solid  colors,  small  figures  or 
stripes.  Combinations  of  wool  and  velvet  will  be  used, 
and  for  this  purpose  a  novelty  has  been  introduced 
called  “wool -velvet,”  in  which  raised  figures  of  uncut 
wool-loops  are  woven  in  contrast  with  the  plainly- 
ribbed  or  twilled  surface.  Silk  velvet  is  also  used, 
but  must  be  either  plain  or  in  very  small  figures 
and  dots,  as  large  figures  are  reserved  for  outside 
wraps  exclusively. 

While  woolen  stuffs  have  the  preference  for  street 
costumes,  dressy  toilettes  will  be  of  either  plain  or  un¬ 
cut  velvet. 

In  suggestions  for  making  autumn  dresses,  the 
Bazaar  says: 

“The  tendency  is  toward  straigliter  draperies  for 
winter  costumes — a  natural  result  of  the  use  of  thick 
cloths  and  stiff er  fabrics.  Wide  pleats  form  the  back  of 
many  skirts,  hanging  unbroken  their  entire  length  from 
belt  to  foot,  and  forming  all  the  back  there  is  to  the 
dress,  or  rather  all  that  is  visible,  for  a  narrow  founda¬ 
tion  skirt  remains  necessary  for  supporting  the  heavy 
pleated  outside  skirt.  These  back  pleats  may  be  set  on 
the  edge  of  the  basque,  and  given  a  princesse  effect,  or 
else  they  are  attached  to  a  belt  and  passed  under  a 
shorter  basque.  Draperies  for  the  front  may  be  either 
very  short  or  very  long,  but  are  not  stylish  it  of  medium 
length.  The  lower  part  of  the  front  and  side  breadths 
may  be  laid  in  very  wide  side  pleats  that  are  bordered 
with  braid  or  Astrakhan,  or  with  balls  or  stripes  woven 


To  imitate  ebony,  first  wet  the  wood  with  a  solution 
of  logwood  and  copperas,  boiled  together,  and  put  on 
hot.  For  this  purpose  two  ounces  of  logwood  chips, 
with  one  and  one-half  ounces  of  copperas,  to  a  quart  of 
water,  will  be  required. 

When  the  work  has  become  dry,  wet  the  surface 
again  with  a  mixture  of  vinegar  and  steel  filings.  This 
mixture  may  be  made  by  dissolving  two  ounces  of  steel 
filings  in  one-half  pint  of  vinegar. 

When  the  work  has  become  dry  again,  sandpaper 
down  until  quite  smooth.  Then  oil  and  fill  in  with 
powdered  drop-black  mixed  in  the  filler. 

Work  to  be  ebonized  should  be  smooth  and  free  from 
holes,  etc.  The  work  may  receive  a  light  coat  of 
quick-drying  varnish,  and  then  be  rubbed  with  finely 
pulverized  pumice-stone  and  linseed-oil  until  very 
smooth. 


FASHIONS. 


in  the  cloth,  or  else  they  may  be  of  box-pleats  with 
velvet  or  braid  lengthwise  stripes  laid  in  the  hollow 
that  separates  the  pleats,  or,  again,  they  may  have  one 
or  two  side  stripes  or  panels,  or  there  may  be  three 
broad  stripes  of  applied  ornament  nearly  covering  the 
front  and  side  gores. 

Round  waists  will  be  worn  again  with  or  without  a 
belt,  and  there  will  also  be  many  corsages  that  are 
round  in  the  back — that  is,  cut-off  at  the  waist  line — 
while  the  front  may  be  pointed  or  be  a  regular  basque, 
or  else  lengthened  into  a  polonaise.  To  make  dresses 
sufficiently  bouffant,  bustles  will  remain  rather  large, 
and  there  will  also  be  the  old-time  bow  drapery  which 
has  been  used  this  summer,  of  a  width  of  material  tied 
in  two  broad  loops  and  two  ends,  fastened  to  the  back 
of  a  round  corsage.  Single-breasted  fronts  will  be  used 
with  vests,  but  there  is  also  a  tendency  toward  diagonal 
lapped  and  double-breasted  corsages.  Flat  vests  will  be 
more  suitable  than  full-puffed  vests  for  thick  fabrics, 
and,  in  many  cases,  the  vest  will  be  made  entirely  of 
trimming.  When  another  material  is  used  for  com¬ 
binations,  velvet  will  be  chosen  not  only  for  silks  and 
satins,  but  also  for  wool  goods.  Plain  velvet  waists 
will  be  worn  again  with  silk,  wool,  or  satin  skirts,  and 
when  figured  stuffs  are  used  with  plain  goods  of  the 
same  kind,  the  figures  will  form  the  entire  corsage  and 
the  border  at  the  foot,  while  the  skirt  and  its  draperies 
will  be  of  the  plain  fabric.  It  is  said  the  fullness  at 
the  top  of  sleeves  is  to  be  discarded.  At  present  there 
are  no  very  decided  changes  promised,  and  the  econo¬ 
mist  will  be  glad  to  know  that  dresses  of  last  winter 
can  be  used  with  very  slight  alteration.” 


HOUSEKEEPING. 


Beef  Tea. 

Remove  all  the  fat  from  a  pound  of  round  steak. 
Either  have  the  butcher  chop  it,  or  lay  it  on  a  board  and 


with  a  sharp  knife  scrape  or  cut  it  into  small  pieces; 
then  put  it  into  a  glass  fruit  jar,  put  on  the  cover  and 
set  into  a  kettle  of  cold  water.  A  piece  of  old  muslin 
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in  the  bottom  of  the  kettle  will  prevent  the  jar  break¬ 
ing.  The  water  must  heat  slowly,  and  then  boil  for 
three  hours,  when  the  juice  will  be  completely  ex¬ 
tracted,  and  the  meat  will  be  of  no  furthur  use  for  any¬ 
thing.  Pour  off  the  juice,  and  set  it  to  cool  so  that 
all  particles  of  fat  may  be  removed.  When  needed  for 
use,  heat,  and  give  a  spoonful  at  a  time  with  or  with¬ 
out  salt  as  the  patient  may  prefer. 

Chicken  Jelly. 

Select  a  lean  chicken,  cut  the  meat  from  the  bones  in 
small  pieces.  With  a  sharp  knife  remove  the  skin  and 
fat ;  then  put  the  meat  and  bones  in  a  granite-iron  or 
porcelain  kettle,  with  cold  water  enough  to  partially 
cover  them.  When  it  begins  to  boil,  skim  it  carefully, 
and  then  let  it  simmer  three  hours.  Strain  and  remove 
any  particles  of  fat  that  may  have  escaped  your  notice. 
A  piece  of  clean  blotting-paper  laid  on  the  top,  will  ab¬ 
sorb  what  fat  cannot  be  taken  off  with  a  spoon.  Return 
*•  the  juice  to  the  kettle  and  boil  it  down,  till  it  will  jelly 
when  cold.  If  the  patient  can  take  salted  food,  put  a 
little  salt  in  when  the  chicken  is  put  on  to  boil,  but 
sometimes  the  throat  and  stomach  are  so  sensitive  that 
the  animal  salt  such  a  condensed  form  of  meat  contains 
may  be  all  that  will  be  desirable. 

Egg  Nogg. 

Half  a  goblet  each  of  cream  and  milk,  the  yolks  of 
two  fresh  eggs,  two  teaspoons  of  sugar,  and  one  table¬ 
spoon  of  the  best  French  brandy.  Beat  all  together 
with  an  egg  beater,  and  give  two  tablespoonsfull  with 


NOTES  AND 

The  Lily  blight  in  some  sections  of  our  country  is 
more  destructive  than  usual.  We  have  seen  some  large 
beds  of  Candidum  struck  down  as  though  a  fire  had 
gone  over  the  bed  ;  the  disease  manifested  itself  just  as 
the  buds  began  to  show  their  whiteness,  and  before  the 
flowers  were  expanded,  all  the  foilage  was  killed  and 
the  flowers  refused  to  open.  One  of  our  largest  Lily 
growers,  says  :  ‘  ‘  nearly  all  the  species  are  affected  this 
year,  Tigrinum,  Thunbergianum,  Excelsum  and  Longi- 
florum  are  suffering  as  badly  as  the  Candidum.  ”  He 
states  a  singular  instance,  that  of  a  large  bed  of  Longi- 
florums,  one-third  the  length  of  which  is  badly  damaged, 
and  the  remainder  perfectly  healthy.  We  had  supposed 
climatic  influences  had  much  to  do  with  this  Lily 
fungus,  such,  however,  cannot  be  the  case,  when  one 
end  of  a  bed  of  lilies,  say  one  hundred  feet,  is  all  dis¬ 
eased,  and  the  remaining  three  hundred  feet  perfectly 
healthy.  The  disease  was  first  noticed  at  the  extreme 
north  end  of  the  bed,  and  it  has  gradually  extended 
toward  the  south  end,  without  missing  a  single  plant 
in  its  march.  Other  beds  in  the  same  field  shared  the 
same  fate.  For  instance,  a  bed  of  L.  Tigrinum  was 
attacked  in  the  same  manner,  the  disease  starting  at 
one  end,  and  at  the  present  time  has  gone  nearly  through 
the  row.  All  the  bulbs  planted  appeared  perfectly 
sound,  and  there  was  no  disease  among  his  bulbs  last 
year. 

What  this  fungus  is,  is  a  question,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  about  the  damage  it  is  working.  The  important 


each  meal.  Wine  can  be  substituted  for  the  brandy  if 
more  desirable. 

Egg  Gruel. 

Boil  eggs  until  they  are  as  hard  as  possible,  mash 
the  yolks  smooth,  as  for  salad-dressing,  and  thicken 
boiling  hot  milk  with  them,  adding  a  little  salt. 

Panada. 

Break  in  a  bowl  two  large  crackers,  sprinkle  a  little 
salt  over  them,  and  pour  on  boiling  water  enough  to 
cover.  When  they  look  clear  they  are  ready  to  eat. 
Some  invalids  like  a  little  pepper  over  them,  with  water 
enough  to  be  something  like  soup,  and  others  prefer  to 
keep  the  crackers  whole,  and  slide  them  out  on  a  saucer 
and  eat  with  cream  and  sugar. 

Lemon  Jelly. 

Lemon  Jelly  is  something  almost  every  one  is 
familiar  with  in  all  its  forms,  but  it  may  be  convenient 
to  know  the  proportions  for  a  small  quantity.  Soak  for 
two  hours  one  quarter  of  a  cup  of  gelatine  in  the  same 
amount  of  cold  water,  setting  it  in  a  cool  place.  The 
gelatine  can  then  be  easily  dissolved  without  bringing 
it  to  a  high  temperature,  which  gives  it  a  strong  flavor. 
The  vessel  containing  the  gelatine  should  not  be  put 
directly  on  the  range,  but  should  be  placed  in  another 
containing  hot  water.  When  the  gelatine  has  soaked 
sufficiently,  pour  over  it  one  cup  of  boiling  water,  stir 
well,  then  add  a  half  cup  of  sugar  and  a  quarter  of  a  cup 
of  lemon  juice.  If  it  does  not  dissolve  set  it  in  a  kettle 
of  hot  water  for  a  few  moments,  then  strain  through 
a  cloth  into  a  mould.  Mrs.  C.  G.  Herbert. 


COMMENTS. 


question  at  present  is,  “what  is  the  remedy?”  We 
have  not  found  a  specific,  yet  have  had  our  plants 
benefited  by  a  liberal  use  of  sulphur,  and  should  advise 
sprinkling  or  dusting  the  plants  thoroughly  upon  the 
first  appearance  of  the  blight. 

* 

*-  * 

The  weekly  exhibition  of  the  Massachusetts  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  held  every  Saturday,  at  its  hall  in 
Boston,  haveheen  very  fine  this  summer,  and  the  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  public  is  shown  by  the  large  numbers 
who  attend,  as  frequently  the  large  hall  is  uncomfor¬ 
tably  crowded. 

The  exhibition  of  Saturday,  August  2d,  was  especially 
interesting,  it  being  Fern  day.  Ferns  of  course  pre¬ 
dominated. 

The  most  notable  collection  of  hardy  Ferns  ever  seen 
in  the  hall  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Jackson  ;  there 
were  fifty-three  species,  and  eleven  varieties ;  twelve 
of  them  were  English,  and  the  remainder  American  or 
indigenous  to  both  countries.  Nearly  all  of  them  were 
grown  in  the  open  border  in  his  garden,  a  few  only  of 
the  rarer  ones  having  the  protection  of  a  cold  frame. 
He  was  awarded  a  silver  medal  by  the  society  for  this 
display. 

From  the  same  gentleman  there  were  also  three  pots 
of  Campanula  Csespitosa,  collected  by  him  in  the  Swiss 
Alps  in  August,  1883.  The  plants  -were  in  full  bloom, 
and  have  been  so  since  July  5th,  and  promise  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  flower  several  weeks  to  come.  The  plant  is 
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dwarf -growing,  forming  a  mat  of  delicate  light  green 
foliage,  from  which  the  flower  stems  spring ;  these 
stems  are  covered  with  blue  bell-shaped  flowers  one- 
half  inch  in  diameter.  The  long  season  of  bloom  is  re¬ 
markable,  and  it  is  believed  it  will  be  hardy  ;  if  so,  it 
will  be  one  of  the  very  best  herbacious  plants.  Mr. 
Jackson  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  of  merit 
for  this  display. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Dolbear  received  the  first  prize  for  native 
Ferns ;  she  displayed  thirty  species  and  varieties,  all 
collected  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  Among  them  were 
several  that  are  quite  rare  and  difficult  to  find,  as 
Botrychiuvi,  matricariaefolium  and  lanceolatum,  Wood- 
wardia  auyustifolia,  Phegopteris  Dryopteris  and  poly- 
podioidis,  and  Camptosorus  rliizophyllus,  the  Walking- 
leaf  Fern  (from  N.  H.) 

Mrs.  P.  D.  Richards,  who  received  the  second  prize 
had  twenty-seven  species  and  six  varieties ;  among 
them  was  a  fine  specimen  of  Aspidium  acrostichoides 
var  incisum. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Fewkes  displayed  for  the  first  time,Tigridia, 
Pavonia  alba,  and  received  a  first-class  certificate  of 
merit.  He  had  also  over  twenty  finely  grown  named 
Dahlias,  and  a  very  interesting  freak  of  nature  in  the 
shape  of  a  plant  of  Richardia  alba  maculata,  having  a 
flower  with  two  perfect  spathes,  one  within  the  other, 
the  inner  was  one-half  the  size  of  the  outer,  and  placed 
at  a  right  angle  with  it  on  the  stem. 

This  last  is  a  beautiful  half  hardy  plant  for  the  garden; 
the  foliage  is  similar  to  the  Calla  in  shape,  a  darker 
green  with  distinct  pure  white  spots.  The  flower  is  also 
the  same  shape  as  the  Calla,  but  not  quite  as  large. 
The  bulbs  should  be  taken  up  in  the  fall  and  stored  in 
some  dry  place  free  from  frost,  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  E.  Shepherd  had  a  fine  collection  of  perennial 
Phlox,  well  grown  and  well  selected  from  the  best 
varieties;  he  received  the  first  prize. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Hitchings  displayed  wild  flowers,  and 
among  them  was  Ranunculus  ambigeus  (alismaefolius), 
which  is  quite  rare  in  this  vicinity.  • 
i  Mr.  Jacob  W.  Manning  received  the  first  prize  for 
hardy  herbaceous  plants,  and  Miss  S.  H.  Story  the 
second. 

It  is  an  interesting  Jact  that  at  these  exhibitions  the 
larger  number  of  people  are  gathered  about  the  displays 
of  native  flowers  and  hardy  herbacous  plants,  many  of 
them  with  note  books  in  their  hands. 

* 

*■  #• 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Society  of  American 
Florists  embraced  the  opportunity  of  attending  the 
Annual  Excursion  of  the  New  York  Florists,  July  22d. 

The  President  of  the  New  York  Association,  Wm. 
Elliott,  Esq.,  in  a  very  able  manner  stated  the  objects  of 
the  Society  of  American  Florists,  to  those  assembled. 
The  result  was  that  no  less  than  thirty  members  there 
and  then  joined  hands  with  the  new  society — John 
Thorpe,  M.  A.  Hunt,  E.  G.  Hill  and  J.  C.  Vaughan, 
answered  many  questions  to  the  satisfaction  of  all. 

The  next  day  the  Executive  Committee  met  in  session 
to  perfect  the  plans  of  making  a  public  appeal  to  all  the 
Florists,  and  those  engaged  in  the  business,  directly  and 
indirecily — stating  the  objects  more  fully  than  had  been 
done  at  the  preliminary  meetings. 

To  show  how  much  respect  the  society  has  already 
obtained,  it  was  stated  that  nearly  all  of  the  Florists  m 
the  country,  issuing  wholesale  lists,  had  volunteered  to 


include  the  prospectus  of  the  society  in  their  September 
catalogues  without  any  cost  to  the  Society. 

We  can  further  state  that  a  telegram  was  received 
from  the  Florists  of  the  Paris  of  America,  Cincinnati, 
officially  inviting  the  Society  of  American  Florists  to 
come  there  at  their  first  annual  meeting,  August,  1885, 
according  them  promise  of  a  right  royal  welcome. 

*■ 

*  * 

Petunias.  In  our  last  number  we  noticed  the  marked 
improvement  that  has  been  made  in  this  flower  within 
the  last  few  years  by  careful  selection  and  hybridization. 
We  have  now  abundant  reason  to  say  another  word  in  its 
favor.  Last  spring  the  editor  was  requested  by  Messrs. 
Peter  Henderson  &  Co.  to  try  some  seed  of  a  new  var¬ 
iety— the  large-flowered  yellow-throated  Petunia.  As. 
usual  with  “rare  novelties”  but  few  seeds  germinated, 
but  the  few  that  did  germinate  have  produced  flowers 
that  are  exceedingly  beautiful  and  interesting;  its 
characteristics  are  large-size  flowers  of  faultless  form, 
with  a  broad  and  deep  yellow  throat,  in  form  like  the 
Gloxinia,  and  which  is  generally  veined  like  the  Salpi- 
glossis.  Its  great  beauty  induces  us  to  reproduce  a 
most  truthful  illustration  of  it. 

* 

*  * 

A  new  Rose.  Among  the  novelties  announced  for 
the  coming  season  is  the  new  Rose,  Gloire  Lyonnaise,  a 
yellow-flowered  hybrid  perpetual,  the  first  yellow  hybrid 
perpetual  known.  It  is  offered  by  Messrs.  E.  Verdier 
&  Son,  Paris,  through  their  agent  in  New  York,  C. 
Raoux,  Esq.,  296  Pearl  St.  We  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  Rose,  other  than  the  description  given  by  the 
growers,  who  describe  it  as  follows  : 

“Very  vigorous  shrub,  issued  from  the  hybrid  per¬ 
petual  Baronne  Ad.  de  Rothschild,  by  means  of  reitera¬ 
ted  artificial  fecundations  by  the  Tea,  Madame  Falcot ; 
branches  well  constituted,  straight  and  purplish  green  ; 
thorns  not  numerous,  straight  and  strong  ;  leaves  com¬ 
posed  of  from  five  to  seven  folioles,  with  sharp  and 
purplish  indentations;  flowers  very  large,  full,  very  finely 
shaped,  with  large  firm  petals,  of  a  very  fine  bearing,, 
of  handsome  chrome  yellow  color,  with  circumference 
widely  bordered  in  glazed  pure  white.  Said  flowers, 
are  solitary  and  have  the  fragrance  of  Tea  Roses.” 

We  shall  watch  the  coming  of  this  Rose  with  no 
little  interest,  as  the  reputation  of  the  house  warrants- 
us  in  believing  it  a  decided  acquisition. 

* 

*  * 

Lilium  Auratum  Rubra-vittata.  We  have  always 
been  of  the  opinion  that  the  crimson  band,  instead  of 
the  golden,  in  this  Lily  was  of  an  accidental,  rather 
than  specific  character,  therefore  inconstant.  This 
opinion  has  been  confirmed  this  year  by  the  fact  that 
in  several  instances  individual  plants  produced  both 
the  golden  and  crimson  stripes,  and  that  in  the  most 
marked  degree.  Therefore  the  offering  of  these  as  dis¬ 
tinct  varieties,  by  the  florist,  is  a  mistake,  and  one  that, 
causes  no  little  disappointment. 

-x- 

*  -x- 

Nicotiana  Affinis.  The  remarks  we  made  in  our  last 
number  in  regard  to  this  new  aspirant  for  public  favor, 
failed  to  please  some  of  our  friends,  and  one  in  particu¬ 
lar,  who,  generally,  if  not  always,  inventories  a  plant 
for  what  it  is  worth,  and  a  man  whose  judgment  no 
one  will  question,  at  least  no  one  who  has  the  pleasure 
of  his  acquaintance.  He  esteems  this  plant  very  highly, 
consequently  he  thinks  us  cruelly  unkind  in  our  criti- 
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cisms.  Perhaps  we  were  wrong,  but  we  did  not  think 
so  when  we  wrote,  nor  do  we  think  so  now,  as  we  were 
giving  our  opinion  of  it  as  a  garden  flower,  to  be  seen 
in  the  day-time.  As  a  night-blooming  plant,  it  is  quite  a 
success,  and  we  must  say  it  rather  improves  as  the 
season  advances.  For  the  naturalist,  this  plant  has 
many  attractions,  but  it  is  not  for  scientific  purposes 
that  flowers  are  grown.  Flowers  are  grown  to  please 
the  eye,  rather  than  the  understanding,  and  for  that 
purpose  the  Nicotiana  is  a  failure,  as  it  is  a  sorry  sight 
from  9  a.m.  until  about  7  p.m.,  however  beautiful  and 
fragrant  its  flowers  may  be  in  the  night,  when  they  are 
admired  only  by  tire  insect  tribe. 

* 

*  *• 

Tritoma  Grandiflora  is  this  year  a  truly  magnificent 
plant ;  we  have  never  before  seen  it  so  luxuriant.  It  is 
usually  considered  an  autumnal  flowering  plant,  but 
this  year,  owing  to  great  heat  in  June,  and  wet  weather 
ever  since,  has  been  in  flower  since  the  first  of  July,  and 
now  the  spikes  of  orange-scarlet  flowers  are  mostly 
from  four  to  five  feet  high,  and  produced  most  abun¬ 
dantly.  We  noticed,  a  few  days  since,  several  thousand 
plants  in  full  bloom,  and  a  more  imposing  sight  we 
never  beheld.  For  a  large  mass  on  the  lawn,  it  is  a 
most  desirable  object.  If  clumps  of  the  Eulalia  Zebrina 
and  E.  Japonica  were  near  it  the  effect  would  be 
charming. 

* 

*  * 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me,  says  a  correspondent  of 
the  Chronicle ,  that  much  valuable  time  is  wasted  in 
gardens  over  Rose  pruning.  A  Scotch  friend  lately 
told  me  that  he  should  have  no  time  next  week  for 
other  gardening  work,  as  he  should  be  pruning  his 
Roses.  I  recommended  him  to  adopt  my  plan  of  pruning 
them  with  hedging  shears — a  plan  by  which  two  or 
three  hundred  may  be  pruned  in  an  afternoon,  and 
since  the  adoption  of  which  I  have  found  them  flower 
quite  as  well  as  when  each  shoot  was  pruned  sep¬ 
arately  with  a  knife.  He  wrote  to  say  that  he  had 
adopted  my  recommendation,  which  reminded  him  of 
the  following  local  anecdote  :  A.  Scotch  minister  could 
never  persuade  his  old-fashioned  gardener  to  under¬ 
stand  hybrid  perpetuals  ;  much  time  was  wasted  every 
year  in  pruning,  but  the  flowering  was  indifferent. 
One  year,  just  before  pruning  time,  the  minister's 
donkey  got  into  the  garden,  and  finding  these  new- 
fashioned  thistles  to  his  liking,  ate  them  off  nearly  to  the 
ground.  That  year  they  flowered  splendidly,  and,  on  a 
friend  congratulating  him  on  his  fine  Roses,  the  minister 
drily  remarked  :  ‘  ‘  Formerly  I  had  a  gardener  who  was 
an  ass,  but  now  I  have  found  an  ass  that  is  a  gardener.  ” 

* 

*  * 

Milla  Biflora.  This  beautiful  liliaceous  plant  from 
Mexico  should  no  longer  be  a  stranger  in  our  bulb  gar¬ 
dens,  as  there  is  none  that  takes  to  open  air  culture  more 
kindly  than  this.  The  writer  planted  several  thousand 
of  these  bulbs  about  June  first,  in  a  row  prepared  for 
Gladioli.  They  have  been  given  the  same  care  and 
attention,  and  for  a  month  have  been  in  full  bloom. 
B.  Roezel.  the  celebrated  collector  of  Mexican  plants, 
says  of  it :  “  The  flowers  are  nearly  as  large  as  those 
of  a  Eucharis  and  snowy  white.  They  last  a  long  time 
in  perfection,  and  in  a  cut  state  cannot  easily  be 
superseded.  The  plant  grows  naturally  near  the  City 
of  Mexico,  together  with  Bouvardia  longiflora  and 
Tigridia  Pavonia,  and  the  natives  gather  the  flowers  in 


the  same  way  as  we  do  Primroses,  and  bring  them  to 
market  where  they  are  much  appreciated.  The  bulbs 
resemble  those  of  a  Crocus.  In  autumn  they  should  be 
taken  out  of  the  ground  and  kept  dry,  and  planted  out 
again  in  the  spring.  Milla  Biflora  delights  in  sandy, 
loamy  soil ;  it  should  have  full  sunlight  and  abundance 
of  water.  Under  this  simple  treatment  it  might  be  made 
to  succeed  in  every  garden,  and  its  beauty  is  so  great  it 
will  repay  any  little  trouble  growers  may  take  with  it. 
We  have  among  bulbous  plants  nothing  to  be  compared 
with  it.” 

Catalogue?,  etc,,  Received. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.Y.  Descriptive 
Price  List  of  Pot-grown  Strawberry  plants  for  present 
planting,  with  complete  cultural  instructions. 

Raising  Small  Fruits.  A  paper  read  before  the 
Trumbull  Co.  O.  Horticultural  Society,  by  M.  Craw¬ 
ford,  Esq.  Also  Hints  on  Fall  Planting  of  Strawberries, 
by  same.  We  consider  these  valuable  papers  useful 
to  all  that  are,  or  expect  to  be  engaged  in  small  fruit 
culture.  They  are  sent  free  to  all  applicants  by  M. 
Crawford,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  O. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Go’s.  Pot-Layer  System  of 
Strawberry  Culture.  A  simple  and  comprehensive 
treatise  on  an  important  branch  of' horticulture,  and 
one  but  little  understood.  Also  a  colored  plate  of  the 
“Henderson”  Strawberry,  a  faithful  likeness  of  this 
“novelty.”  Address,  35  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 

Drugs  and  Medicines  of  North  America.  A  quar¬ 
terly  journal  devoted  to  the  historical  and  scientific 
discussion  of  the  botany,  pharmacy,  chemistry  and  thera- 
putics  of  the  medicinal  plants  of  North  America.  This 
is  a  new  publication  which  we  gladly  welcome,  as  it 
tells  us  all  about  a  plant,  instead  of  simply  describing 
its  beauty,  which  is,  to  the  true  lover  of  the  plant, 
about  the  least  interesting  part  of  it.  The  beauty  of  a 
plant  does  not  consist  in  the  size,  form,  color,  or  fra¬ 
grance  of  its  flowers,  they  are  mere  accidents.  It  is 
what  the  plant  does,  that  makes  it  beautiful  and  inter-  * 
esting.  Each  and  every  plant  lias  its  alloted  task  to 
perform  in  the  economy  of  nature,  and  right  well  it 
knows,  and  does  its  work.  No  two  perform  precisely 
the  same  work,  yet  they  all  work  together  in  the  most 
perfect  harmony.  The  occupations  of  the  family  of 
plants  are  far  more  varied  than  those  of  the  family  of 
man,  and  the  one  cannot  exist  without  the  other. 

The  value  of  this  Journal,  in  giving  the  history,  de¬ 
scription,  occupation  and  uses  of  the  various  medicinal 
plants  indigenous  to  our  country,  cannot  be  over  esti¬ 
mated.  The  article  on  the  Clematis,  in  the  first  number, 
alone,  is  worth  far  more  than  a  year’s  subscription. 
After  reading  the  article,  one  knows  what  the  Clematis 
is,  as  well  as  how  it  looks. 

The  typographical  appearance  of  this  journal  is  ex¬ 
cellent  ;  fine  paper,  neatly  printed,  and  in  all  respects  a 
handsome  publication.  Price  $1.00  per  annum.  Ad¬ 
dress,  J.  U.  &  C.  G.  Lloyd,  180  Elm  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Transactions  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  for  the  year  1884,  being  a  report  of 
the  fifth  annual  meeting,  held  at  Kansas  City  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1884,  containing  all  the  papers  prepared  for  that 
meeting  and  the  discussions  on  their  contents.  W.  H. 
Regan,  Secretary,  Greencastle,  Ind.  This  is  a  valuable 
publication  to  all  that  are  interested  in  horticultural  pur- 
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suits,  and  doubly  so  to  those,  who  make  the  orchard  and 
farm  a  study,  as  well  as  an  industry.  The  paper  on  vege¬ 
table  physiology,  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Robsen  of  Kansas,  and 
the  discussion  it  brought  out,  is  alone  worth  more  than 
the  cost  of  an  annual  membership  to  the  society.  And  no 
less  practical  is  the  paper  on  small  fruits  for  the  family, 
and  how  to  have  them,  by  Sylvester  Johnson,  Esq.,  of 
Indiana.  In  fact,  the  volume  of  300  pages  is  filled 
with  valuable  information.  It  contains  a  complete  list  of 
members,  also  a  list  of  the  officers  of  all  the  National, 
State,  and  local  Horticultural  Societies  for  1884  ;  also  a 
horticultural  directory  of  leading  nursery  firms,  im¬ 
plement  makers,  &c.,  &c.  This  volume  shows  us 
plainly  that  for  intelligent  and  well-directed  enterprise 
this  society  is  second  to  none  in  this  country.  Member¬ 
ship,  $2.00  per  year,  which  entitles  the  member  to  these 
annual  reports. 


Geo.  S.  Josselyn,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  Wholesale  cata¬ 
logue  of  American  Grape-vines,  Small  Fruit  Plants,  etc., 
etc. 

Woolson  &  Co.,  Passaic,  N.  J. — Annual  descriptive 
Catalogue  of  Bulbs  for  autumn  planting.  A  very  neat 
and  useful  catalogue, 

John  B.  Moore  &  Son,  Concord,  Mass.— Circular 
and  price  list  of  the  new  White  Grape,  Francis  B. 
Hayes. 

John  Saul,  Washington,  D.  C. — Illustrated  price 
list  of  Orchids. 

C.  E.  Allen,  Brattleboro,  Yt. — Catalogue  of  pot- 
grown  Strawberry  plants  for  the  summer  and  fall 
of  1884. 

James  Vick,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — Annual  Catalogue 
of  Hyacinths,  Tulip,  Crocus  and  other  bulbs  for  fall 
planting. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Acacias. — Helen ,  Ont. — There  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  growing  greenhouse  Acacias  in  your  conservatory. 
The  only  question  will  be,  can  you  afford  them  room  ? 
They  are  not  particular  as  to  soil,  but  prefer  a  rich 
loam,  the  same  as  you  give  your  Geraniums.  Then  let 
them  grow  as  they  please,  and  they  will  surely  make 
ornamental  plants,  and  when  in  flower,  there  are  but  few 
more  beautiful.  They  are  propagated  by  cuttings. 
Young  shoots  taken  off  with  a  heel,  strike  readily  if 
given  bottom  heat.  The  better  way,  however,  for  most 
of  the  species  is  to  take  pieces  of  large  roots,  soon 
after  flowering,  and  pot  them  in  light  rich  soil,  cover¬ 
ing  about  half  an  inch,  and  they  will  soon  make  nice 
plants.  You  should  be  careful  that  the  pots  are  not 
too  large ;  a  six-inch  pot  is  sufficiently  large  for  a  plant 
four  feet  high.  The  temperature  in  winter  should  not 
fall  much,  if  any,  below  40°.  The  most  useful  kinds 
are  to  be  obtained  at  all  the  leading  florists. 


Roses. — S.  Murray. — The  rapid  growth  of  new  wood 
is  the  best  evidence  that  you  will  some  day  get  good 
Roses  in  abundance.  Encourage  the  growth  as  much 
as  possible.  If  yours  are  Tea  Roses,  they  will  soon,  if 
not  already  be  in  bloom;  if  hybrid  perpetuals,  do  not 
trouble  them  uutill  next  spring,  say  the  first  week  in 
April  cut  them  back  to  within  a  foot  of  the  ground, 
top-dress  the  soil  with  well-rotted  manure,  and  await 
the  results,  which  will  sure  to  be  satisfactory. 


Dielytra  Eximium. — R.  M.  S.— This  hardy  herbaceous 
perennial  is  a  very  graceful  plant  and  succeeds  well  in 
almost  any  situation,  and  is  by  far  the  best  of  the  genus. 
It  makes  a  charming  border  plant,  its  foilage  being  as 
bright  as  the  more  delicate  ferns,  all  through  the  sum¬ 
mer,  besides  it  is  a  constant  bloomer,  although  its 
flowers  are  not  as  showy  as  the  well-known  D.  Specta- 
bilis.  It  is  propagated  by  division,  the  smallest  piece 
of  the  crown  planted  in  the  early  spring  will  make  a 
large  clump  by  autumn. 


Vallota  Purpurea. — Amateur. — Yes,  this  is  an  Ama¬ 
ryllis,  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it  is 


found  in  boggy  places.  It  is  an  evergreen  bulb  pro¬ 
ducing  its  splendid  spikes  of  scarlet  blossoms  (not  pur¬ 
ple  as  its  specific  name  would  imply)  in  August,  and 
occasionally  at  other  periods.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
showy  of  the  interesting  family  of  plants  to  which  it 
belongs,  and  the  little  care  required  to  grow  it  makes  it 
particularly  desirable.  It  does  best  with  ordinary  pot- 
culture,  requiring  liberal  waterings,  except  a  few 
months  in  winter.  The  bulbs  should  not  often  be  sep¬ 
arated,  but  occasionally  shifted  into  larger  pots  when 
they  become  thoroughly  root-bound.  Too  frequent 
shiftings  are  injurious  to  the  bulb ;  in  fact  they  do 
much  better  when  pinched.  It  is  not  an  uncommon 
occurence  to  see  as  many  as  twenty  spikes  of  bloom, 
with  from  five  to  eight  flowers  each,  at  one  time,  from 
a  ten-inch  pot  of  these  bulbs.  They  increase  rapidly 
from  offsets,  which  may  be  picked  off  the  top  of  the  pot 
without  disturbing  tjie  main  bulbs. 


Wax  Plant  {Hoy a  Carnosa). — Subsaiber. — Syring¬ 
ing  will  do  no  harm,  but  on  the  contrary,  much  good 
provided  that  it  is  done  either  early  enough  in  the 
morning  for  the  foilage  to  become  dry  before  the 
sun  can  act  powerfully  upon  it,  or  in  the  afternoon 
after  the  sun  has  ceased  to  shine  upon  the  house.  The 
“  white  spots  ”  are  probably  colonies  of  mealy  bug  or 
white  scale. 


Petunias. — E.  A.  Suydam. — You  can  propagate  your 
choice  varieties  by  cuttings  without  difficulty.  Cut  them 
well  back  at  once,  and  they  will  make  a  new  growth 
sufficiently  large  before  frost  for  cuttings.  If  your 
plants  are,  as  you  say,  really  choice,  it  is  better  to  repro¬ 
duce  them  by  cuttings  than  to  trust  to  the  seeds,  as  the 
best  seeds  you  save  or  procure  will  not  all  produce 
first-class  sorts.  So  that  much  “thinning  out”  has  to 
be  done  which  is  apt  to  make  an  unsightly  bed. 


Lily  Bulbs. — A  sufferer. — The  cause  of  the  decay  of 
your  Lily  bulbs  comes  from  the  same  condition  of  the 
soil  unfavorable  to  them,  what  it  is  we  cannot  say.. 
Try  a  raised  bed. 
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NEWSPAPER  WAIFS. 


The  cholera  scare  becomes  ridiculous  when  a  man 
will  not  stand  in  front  of  a  brass  band  that  is  playing 
the  “  Marseilles  Hymn  ”  for  fear  the  musicians  will 
blow  out  Marseilles  cholera  germs  with  their  music. 
— New  Orleans  Picayune. 

A  Montrealer  at  the  Caledonia  Springs  surprised 
the  guests  by  drinking  five  hundred  glasses  of  sul¬ 
phur  water  in  four  days,  and  thirty  in  ten  minutes. 
He  wants  to  make  a  match  with  somebody  to  beat 
that  record,  but  he  ought  to  be  able  to  make  a  match 
of  himself.—  Loivell  Courier. 

A  Large  woman  handsomely  dressed,  with  plenty 
of  jewelry,  recently  entered  a  horse  car  where  every 
seat  was  occupied.  No  one  moved  till  at  length  an 
elderly  gentleman  slowly  rose  and  offered  her  his 
seat.  She  took  it  deliberately  with  an  air  and  said, 
“  You  are  a  gentleman— a  perfect  gentleman.  The 
rest  is  hogs!” — Every  Other  Saturday. 

Honest  Farmer— “These  her  agrictult’ral  papers 
don’t  know  no  nothing.  Anybody  might  see  they 
was  edited  by  city  chaps.”  Mrs.  Honest  Farmer— 
“What  are  they  saying  now?”  “Why  this  paper 
says  that  on  wet  days,  when  a  farmer  can’t  work  in 
the  field,  he  ought  to  mend  the  tools,  oil  the  harness 
and  pick  out  the  decayed  fruit  and  vegetables  in  the 
cellar.”  “Well,  it  seems  tome  that’s  purty  sensi¬ 
ble.”  “Sensible!  Why,  what  on  arth  is  the  use  of 
picking  out  the  decayed  fruit  and  vegetables  when 
it’s  so  wet  that  you  can’t  take  ’em  to  market?”— 
Philadelphia  Call. 


THREE  REMARKABLE  CASES. 


INFLAMMATORY  RHEUMATISM  AND  HEART 
DISEASE. 

In  January  last  a  gentleman  in  Lynchburg,  Va. 
ordered  a  Treatment  of  Compound  Oxygen  for  his 
daughter,  thirteen  years  of  age,  who  had  been  sub¬ 
ject  to  attacks  of  inflammatory  rheumatism  since 
her  fourth  year. 

Five  weeks  after  commencing  the  use  of  our  Treat¬ 
ment,  we  received  the  following  highly  gratifying 
report: 

“  Lynchburg,  Va.,  February  28,  1884. 

“  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen .—Dear  Sirs:— My  daugh 
ter  has  been  using  your  Compound  Oxygen  for  five 
weeks. 

“  Within  a  week  from  beginning  the  use  of  the 
Oxygen,  she  began  to  show  signs  of  improvement; 
since  then  her  recovery  has  been  remarkable.  I  have 
never  seen  anything  to  equal  it.  The  action  of  the 
heart  is  quiet  and  soft;  there  has  been  no  sign  of 
rheumatism;  she  sleeps  sweetly  all  night;  has  a  fine 
appetite:  has  gained  many  pounds  of  flesh,  and  has 
considerable  color;  can  walk  all  about  the  house,  and 
has  paid  two  or  three  visits  in  the  neighborhood. 

“If  the  statement  of  the  above  facts  in  my  daugh¬ 
ter’s  case  will  be  the  means  of  inducing  others  simi¬ 
larly  affected,  as  she  has  been,  to  use  your  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen,  you  are  a  tliberty  to  publish  it. 

“  Very  respectfully, 

“C.  V.  Winfree.” 


“FEEL  AS  YOUNG  AS  I  DID  AT  TWENTY- 
FIVE.” 

What  Compound  Oxygen  did  in  a  few  months  for 
one  who  had  suffered  with  dyspepsia  for  forty  years, 
who  was  troubled  with  catarrh,  torpid  fever,  and 
suffered  from  hard  shaking  chills,  will  be  seen  in  the 
following  report.  In  February,  1883,  a  gentleman, 
who  had  removed  to  Florida  in  the  previous  fall, 
asked  our  opinion  of  his  case,  and  soon  after  ordered 
a  Home  Treatment.  His  statement  of  his  condition 
we  give  in  his  own  words: 

“  Have  had  dyspepsia  for  forty  years.  Came  to 
Florida  last  November.  Previously  suffered  much 
from  headache.  A  month  after  coming  here  it 
stopped  aching  so  badly,  but  became  very  sore  and 
has  continued  so  up  to  the  present  time.  Have  a 
hacking  cough,  and  hard,  shaking  chills.  Am  very 
weak.  Liver  torpid." 

About  eleven  months  after  the  above  was  written, 
we  received  the  subjoined  gratifying  letter: 

“Lake  City,  Florida,  March  31,  1884. 

“  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen— Gentlemen : — It  has  been, 
I  believe,  about  eleven  months  since  I  quit  taking  the 


Oxygen,  and  I  am  truly  thankful  to  say  that  the  dis¬ 
ease  has  not  returned. 

“I  am  under  many  obligations  to  you  for  your 
kindness  to  me  last  year,  and  if  cataarh  should 
return  I  guess  you  will  hear  from  me  in  short  order. 
And  right  here  let  me  say  that  I  am  one  of  the  jolliest 
old  men  you  have  seen  lately.  My  digestion  is  first- 
rate.  lean  do  more  work  and  am  in  better  health 
generally  than  I  have  been  for  twenty-five  years.  I 
[feel  as  young  as  I  did  at  twenty-five,  and,  in  fact,  I 
believe  that  I  can  do  more  work  than  I  could  then. 

“  You  are  at  liberty  to  publish  an  extract  from  this 
letter,  or  all  of  it,  if  you  think  you  can  do  any  good 
by  it,  and  if  anybody  wants  to  hear  from  me  I  will 
answer  all  letters  that  contain  stamps  for  postage. 

“I  am  truly  yours, 

Martin  Hancock. 


“MANY  THANKS  FOR  SAVING  MY  LIFE.” 

In  April,  1883,  we  received  a  letter  from  a  clergy¬ 
man  in  Lockesburg.  Ark.,  who  had  used  and  been 
much  benefitted  by  Compound  Oxygen,  ordering  a 
Home  Treatment  for  a  gentleman  residing  in  that 
place.  The  Treatment  was  sent,  but  we  heard  noth¬ 
ing  from  it  for  nearly  a  year,  when  the  following 
letter  came  from  the  patient  himself: 

“Lockesburg,  Sevier  Co.,  Ark.,  I 
“  March  15th.  1884.  f 

“  Messrs.  Starkey  &  Palen:— You  will  remember 
me  as  one  of  your  patients.  Nearly  a  year  ago,  I 
sent  for  a  two  months’  supply  of  your  Compound 
Oxygen  treatment,  and  it  is  with  heartfelt  gratitude 
I  send  you  my  many  thanks  for  saving  my  life. 

“  To  tell  you  my  condition  when  I  commenced  using 
your  treatment  is  impossible.  I  was  taken  with  bil¬ 
ious  pneumonia.  I  lay  for  two  months  unable  to  get 
off  my  bed,  and  part  of  the  time  to  move  my  body. 
It  was  a  month  after  I  sat  up  in  bed  before  I  could 
walk  alone. 

“  My  pneumonia  had  assumed  a  chronic  form,  and 

I  was  just  giving  up  in  despair,  when  Rev.  Mr.  D - 

came  to  me  and  prevailed  on  me  to  send  for  the 
Oxygen  Treatment.  I  never  will  get  done  thanking 
him  for  recommending  and  you  for  discovering  such 
a  medical  agent.  Yours  truly,  W.  M.  P. - .” 

A  Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen  is  sent  free  of 
charge.  It  contains  a  history  of  the  discovery,  na¬ 
ture  and  action  of  this  new  remedy,  and  a  record  of 
many  of  the  remarkable  results  which  have  so  far 
attended  its  use.  Address,  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen, 
1100  and  1111  Girard  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  BEATTY  ORGAN  AND  PIANO  CO. 


A  WONDERFUL  BUSINESS  REJUVENATED  AND  ESTABLISHED. 

{From  Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated,  Newspaper.) 

The  name  of  Daniel  F.  Beatty,  of  Washington, 
New  Jersey,  is  tolerably  well  known  to  the  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  connection 
with  the  manafacture  and  sale  of  musical  instru¬ 
ments.  By  liberal  and  wide-spread  advertising,  and 
by  dealing  direct  with  the  purchaser,  he  built  up  a 
most  extensive  business  in  organs  and  pianos.  It 
was  his  ambition  to  erect  and  own  the  largest  organ 
factory  in  the  world,  and  he  succeeded  in  so  doing. 
But  the  hindrances  and  losses  incident  to  a  disas¬ 
trous  fire  in  1881,  and  the  want  of  adequate  capital, 
combined  with  a  lack  of  business  method,  led  to  a 
serious  entanglement  in  his  affairs.  Although  he 
made  and  sold  over  seventeen  thousand  (17,000) 
organs  last  year,  his  embarrassments,  which  dated 
their  origin  years  before,  became  so  serious  that  he 
finally  sold  his  business  to  a  corporation  composed 
of  his  creditors.  It  is  understood  that  this  com¬ 
pany,  with  ample  capital,  has  undertaken  to  make 
good  as  far  as  possible  all  the  obligations  of  Mr. 
Beatty,  giving  preferance  to  the  purchasers  of 
organs.and  pianos  whose  goods  are  still  undelivered, 
and  to  whom  it  is  shipping  daily  their  instruments. 
The  company  is  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  I.  W. 
England,  of  New  York,  his  manager  being  Mr.  W.  P. 
Had  wen:  and  the  gentlemen  composing  the  directors 
and  stockholders  are  among  the  best  known  [and 
most  responsible  business  men  in  the  country.  All 
new  orders, we  are  assured,  are  filled  on  receipt  with 
instruments  of  the  best  quality;  while  arrearages 
are  being  manufactured  and  shipped  at  the  rate  of 
not  less  than  100  a  week.  On  such  a  basis,  supply¬ 
ing  a  superior  article  at  a  moderate  price,  free  of 
agents’  commissiens,  the  new  concern  ought  to 
achieve  a  great  success. 


Are  you  going  to  Boston  or  to  any  other  New  Eng¬ 
land  point  ?  If  so,  please  bear  in  mind  that  the 
Stonington  Line  are  now  running  their  steamers  via 
the  inside  route.  So  passengers  can  leave  New  York 
at  5  p.m.,  from  Pier  33,  N.  R.,  any  day  (except  Sun¬ 
day)  enjoy  a  cool  sail  on  Long  Island  Sound,  and  by 
taking  the  first  train  at  Stonington,  arrive  in  Boston 
6  a  m.,  ahead  of  any  other  line,  or  can  remain  on 
steamer  to  breakfast  until  7.10  a.m.,  and  be  in  Boston 
at  an  early  hour.  From  Boston,  Steamboat  Express 
Train  leaves  Boston  and  Providence  R.  R.  Station  at 
6.30  p.m.  daily  (except  Sundays) 


JCcus  Qx\ emtrf. 


Opening  December  1,1884;  Closing  May  31, 1885. 

—  UNDEK  THE  AUSPICES  OF  THE  — 

United  States  GDi/ernment, 


$1,300,000, 

Appropriated  by  the  General  Government. 

$500,000, 

Contributed  bv  the  Citizens  of  New  Orleans. 

$200,000, 

Appropriated  bv  Mexico. 

$100,000, 

Appropriated  bv  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

$100,000, 

Appropriated  by  the  City  o£  New  Orleans. 

From  $5000  to  $25,000, 

Appropriated  by  Innumerable  States,  Cities 
•  and  Foreign  Countries. 

Every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union  represented, 
and  nearly  all  the  Leading  Nations  and 
Countries  of  the  World. 

The  Biggest  Exhibit,  the  Biggest  Building  and  the 
Biggest  Industrial  Event  in  the 
World’s  History. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  EXHIBITS  ALREADY  RECEIVED 
COVER  MOEE  SPACE  AND  A  GREATER  VARIETY 
OF  SUBJECTS  THAN  THOSE  OF  ANY 
EXPOSITION  EVER  HELD. 


The  cheapest  rates  of  travel  ever  known  in 
the  annals  of  transportation  secured  for  the 
people  everywhere. 

For  information,  address 

E.  A.  BURKE, 

Director  General,  W.  I.  &  C.  C.  E., 
New  Orleans,  La. 


OCTOBER 


To  many  is  the  saddest  month  in  the  year  ;  it  presents 
to  them  nothing  but  dead  and  dying  forms  of  vegetable 
life.  But  it  is  only  in  theory  that  it  is  a  sad  month,  for, 
although  the  harvests  are  gathered  in,  the  fields  now 
bare  of  summer’s  verdure,  the  woods  in  the  first  stages 
of  leafy  decay,  the  birds  gone  to  more  genial  cli¬ 
mates,  the  garden  rusty  and  full  of  seedy  or  frost-stricken 
flowers,  and  everything  telling  of  the  departure  of 
genial  summer  and  the  approach  of  cliil  winter,  there 
is  an  opposite  side  to  tins  gloomy  picture.  No  month  is 
so  full  of  rich  and  varied  attractions,  and  none  offers 
gratification  and  satisfaction  to  the  divers  tastes  of  so 
many  admirers.  We  should  not  see  the  dying  flower, 
but  the  ripened  seed-pod  with  its  hundreds  of  infant 
forms  which  we  will  tend  in  the  cradle  of  our  thoughts 
until  the  dawn  of  spring,  when  they  will  bring  to  us  a 
hundred  joys  for  every  sorrow  we  had  for  the  loss  of 
the  parent  plant.  And  still  there  is  more  life  than  death 
in  the  garden,  field  and  forest  in  October.  To  the  eyes 
of  all  who  love  nature,  October  has  cheer  and  delight; 
it  presents  not  decay  and  death,  but  a  rich  display  of 
nature’s  choicest  beauties.  Every  tree  is  now  dressed 
in  its  most  glowing  attire;  it  seems  as  though  all  the 
sun’s  warmth  and  the  eai*th’s  richness  had  been  collected 
and  absorbed,  only  to  be  returned  infinitely  increased 
and  improved.  Change  is  manifest  everywhere.  The 
air  feels  its  duties  enlarged,  and  is  no  longer  sultry  and 
stifled,  but  transformed  into  blue  and  purple  mists  that 
envelop  the  hills  and  fill  the  valleys.  The  hedge-rows 
that  all  summer  long  have  been  the  home  of  the  cat¬ 
bird  and  the  thrush,  shielding  them  by  its  thick  verdure, 
are  now  radiant  with  the  Golden-rod,  the  Aster  and  the 
Gentian. 

The  richest  beauty  of  October,  however,  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  Birches,  Maples,  Chestnuts  and  Oaks;  the  Cedars 
festooned  with  the  Woodbine,  all  blended  together,  and 
yet  made  more  brilliant  by  the  purple  atmosphere,  the 
spirit  of  beauty  in  color  grows  more  and  more  wonder¬ 
ful  and  magnificent,  till  the  splendors  of  the  earth  rival 
those  of  the  sunset.  It  seems  as  if  the  consciousness  of 
the  long  sleep  of  winter,  now  near  at  hand,  had  roused 
the  material  world  to  show  its  gratitude  to  its  Lord  and 
Master  for  His  constant  care  and  kindness — for  the 
gentle  rains  and  winds  of  spring — for  the  hot  and  stim¬ 
ulating  suns  of  summer— for  the  bounteous  harvests  of 
autumn — in  one  resounding  hallelujah,  in  whose  song 
the  voice  of  the  smallest  flower  is  not  lost,  though 
blended  with  the  mighty  tones  of  forest  and  mountain. 

But  we  must  not  forget  our  gardens,  large  or  small ; 
they  will  not  take  care  of  themselves ;  if  neglected  now, 
our  only  crop  next  year  will  be  regrets.  If  any  bulbs 
or  tubers,  that  will  not  endure  the  rigors  of  winter,  yet 


remain  in  the  ground,  let  them  be  taken  up  and  care¬ 
fully  put  away  in  some  safe  place,  secure  from  frost 
and  mice.  Plantings  of  Hyacinths  and  other  bulbs  for 
early  spring  flowers  should  no  longer  be  deferred.  Let 
the  ground  be  put  in  the  best  possible  condition  while  it 
is  yet  dry  and  fit  to  work.  Bulbs  do  not  want  to  be 
planted  in  mud  ;  on  the  contrary,  in  light,  dry  earth. 
Protect  all  beds  of  bulbs  from  frost.  It  is  a  great  mis¬ 
take  to  neglect  this  important  work  because  Dutch 
Bulbs  are  considered  hardy.  Hardy  they  may  be,  as 
they  will  flower  after  having  been  frozen,  but  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  flowers  of  bulbs  which  have  been 
protected  by  a  good  mulching,  and  those  which  have 
not,  is  so  great,  that  protection  should  never  be  neg¬ 
lected. 

Much  of  the  work  usually  left  until  early  spring 
should  be  done  in  October.  Flower  beds  should  be  dug 
deeply  and  manured  heavily:  and,  if  any  changes  in 
planting  are  contemplated,  now  is  the  proper  time  to' 
make  them.  The  best  way  is  to  have  a  plan  of  the 
flower-beds  sketched  on  paper,  and  to  make  all  the  ar¬ 
rangements  for  plantipg  each  bed  the  succeeding  season 
while  the  effects  of  the  present  arrangement  are  still 
visible.  Hence,  it  will  be  easier  to  correct  anything  that 
appears  objectionable,  and  to  judge  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  any  alterations  that  may  suggest  themselves. 
These  changes  may  be  proceeded  with  as  soon  as  leisure 
permits,  and  as  fast  as  the  beds  become  vacant.  No 
work  in  the  garden,  that  can  possibly  be  done  now, 
should  ever  be  passed  over  until  the  spring  months, 
when  there  is  so  much  work  of  every  kind  which  needs 
attention.  Paint  the  garden  of  the  coming  season  on 
the  imagination  now,  and  work  out  the  pattern. 
There  is  no  other  method  in  good  gardening ;  the  garden 
must  be  made  in  the  heart,  then  on  paper,  and  finally  in 
the  earth.  An  enclosure  of  a  given  quantity  of  ground 
is  by  no  means  a  garden,  any  more  than  a  dwelling- 
house  is  a  home.  Home  is  something  more  than  a 
house  ;  it  is  where  the  soul  lives  ;  and  the  garden  is  but 
one  of  the  family  rooms.  It  is  not  a  spot  where  we  are 
compelled  to  work  for  support ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  an 
open-air  palace,  filled  with  the  beautiful  and  pure  in 
nature.  It  is  one  of  God’s  drawing-rooms  of  which  man 
has  the  privilege  of  looking  after.  And  it  is,  indeed,  a 
privilege  to  enjoy  so  much  of  the  beautiful,  where  the 
care  of  it  brings  so  many  other  blessings.  It  is  by  no 
means  the  size  of  the  garden,  or  how  it  may  appear  to 
others,  that  makes  it  beautiful ;  it  is  the  love  you  have 
for  it,  and  how  it  fills  the  heart’s  desire.  There  is  often, 
in  a  broken  pitcher,  a  more  beautiful  garden  than 
wealth  ever  designed,  because  it  contains  the  object  of 
one’s  love. 


WEEDS. 


Every  person  who  cultivates  the  ground  has  an  in¬ 
terest  in  weeds,  but  it  is  usually  confined  to  the  best 
methods  of  destroying  them,  rather  than  in  making 
them  objects  of  study  and  research,  yet  the  history  of 


the  migrations,  hemes,  habits  and  uses  of  our  common 
weeds  is  a  very  interesting  one  and  well  repays  inves¬ 
tigation. 

Most  of  these  troublesome  plants  are  foreigners,  which 
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have  been  introduced  in  various  ways  in  one  or  more 
localities  in  the  country,  and  from  thence  spread  over 
large  sections ;  some  slowly  but  surely ;  others  with 
wonderful  rapidity.  Many  have  been  brought  into  this 
country  as  garden  plants,  and,  having  become  natural¬ 
ized,  have  found  their  way  to  the  fields  and  roadsides  ; 
as  for  instance  the  Prince’s  Feather  ( Polygonum  orien¬ 
tate)  ;  Tansy  (Tanacetum  mil  gave);  Soapwort  or  Bounc¬ 
ing  Bet  ( Saponaria  officinalis ) ;  Celandine  (Chelidoniurn 
majus ) ;  Wood-waxen  (Genista  tinctorial) ;  Catnip  (Nep- 
eta  catara),  the  mints  and  many  others ;  these,  how¬ 
ever,  are  not  very  troublesome,  as  they  confine 
themselves  to  small  patches  near  old  gardens,  along 
fence  rows  and  stone  walls.  The  Ramstead  or  Butter 
and  Eggs  ( Linaria  vulgaris)  was  introduced  not  far 
from  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  as  a  garden  plant  within 
the  last  century,  and  has  now  spread  far  and 
wide. 

The  Wood-waxen  or  Dyer’s  Green-weed  ( Genista  tinc- 
toria)  has  an  interesting  history.  The  seeds  of  this,  as 
well  as  of  the  Barberry,  were  brought  to  Salem,  Mass. , 
for  garden  plants  by  the  early  colonists  about  the  year 
1632.  They  found  among  the  rocky  hills  and  sandy 
roadsides  a  congenial  home,  and,  like  the  colonists, 
pushed  forward  in  all  directions  to  make  new  settle¬ 
ments.  Slowly  the  Barberry  outstripped  its  more 
humble  neighbor,  and  has  extended  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  miles  beyond  its  original  home,  with  scattered 
plants  here  and  there  along  walls  and  in  copses,  but  its 
companion,  while  not  moving  as  rapidly,  has  gone  over 
the  ground  more  thoroughly,  and  throughout  the  most 
of  Essex  county,  within  ten  miles  of  Salem,  the  pastures 
and  roadsides  are  a  sheet  of  yellow  when  the  Genista  is 
in  bloom.  The  progress  of  both  of  these  plants  can  be 
easily  traced,  and  illustrates  the  more  rapid  movements 
of  other  weeds  which  start  from  one  or  more  local¬ 
ities. 

A  prolific  source  of  new  weeds  is  the  dumping  grounds 
near  large  cities,  especially  on  the  sea  coast,  where  bal¬ 
last  from  incoming  vessels  is  deposited  and  city  rubbish 
dumped.  From  this  city  refuse  many  garden  plants, 
such  as  the  Turnip,  Squash,  Tomato,  Sunflower,  Red 
Amaranth,  and  from  canary  seed,  Canary  Grass,  come 
up  as  weeds,  but  are  not  permanent ;  but  from  the  bal¬ 
last  of  vessels  many  new  plants  are  brought  from  all 
quarters  of  the  globe.  Some  remain  only  a  year  or  two 
and  then  disappear  ;  others  increase  rapidly  in  a  limited 
locality,  and  would,  perhaps,  become  established  were 
they  not  exterminated  by  new  deposits,  or,  if  a  little 
tender,  by  an  exceptionally  hard  frost ;  and  here  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  some  of  our  most  troublesome 
weeds  have  come  from  a  much  warmer  climate  than 
our'country  affords.  Some  even  from  the  tropics,  and 
are  so  tender  that  the  first  hard  frost  destroys  the  plant 
entirely,  but  its  seeds  are  unharmed  and  germinate  so 
late  they  are  not,  injured  by  the  frosts  in  spring,  and 
perfec:  their  seed  so  quickly  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
extermination  ;  the  Purslane  ( Portulaca  oleracea)  and 
Carpet-Weed  ( Mollugo  verticillata)  are  examples.  Other 
weeds  from  ballast  gain  a  permanent  foothold  and 
spread  very  rapidly,  in  time  becoming  troublesome.  It 
is  generally,  however,  those  weeds  which  have  a  ready 
means  of  seed  distribution  that  spread  so  rapidly — well 
illustrated  by  the  Burdock  (Lappa  officinalis),  with  its 
hooked  seeds  ;  the  Dandelion  (Taraxicum  Dens-leonis), 
with  its  delicate  float ;  the  Hound's  Tongue  (Cynoglos- 


sum  officinale),  with  its  sticking  seeds — all  foreigners, 
keeping  close  to  the  advances  of  settlers  in  their  migra¬ 
tions  westward.  Purslane  and  Chickweed  (Stellaria 
media)  produce  an  innumerable  number  of  seeds  that 
germinate  readily;  it  is  claimed  by  a  careful  observer 
that  there  are  from  one  to  two  million  seeds  produced 
by  a  single  good-sized  plant  of  the  Purslane. 

Many  and  curious  are  the  ways  by  which  weed  seeds 
are  distributed.  Some,  having  hooked,  barbed  or  sticky 
seeds,  attach  themselves  to  the  hair  of  animals,  and  are 
thus  transported  from  one  place  to  another  ;  many  have 
attachments  by  which  they  are  wafted  by  the  winds 
from  place  to  place ;  others  are  distributed  in  clover  or 
grass  seed,  as  was  the  case  with  the  yellow  cone  Flower 
(Rudbeckia  hirta). 

The  Purslane  came  to  us  from  Europe,  though  it  prob¬ 
ably  originated  in  the  tropics  ;  the  Chickweed  and 
Whiteweed  or  Daisy  (Leucanthemum  vulgare)  came 
from  England  ;  the  Bigweed  Sorrel  (Rumex  acetosella) 
and  Amaranths  from  Europe  ;  the  Carpet-weed,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  the  South,  has  crept  far  northward,  and  the 
cone  Flower  from  the  West  is  thoroughly  established 
eastward  ;  the  Thorn  Apple  or  Devil’s  Trumpet  (Datura 
Stramonium)  from  Asia  ;  the  Apple  of  Peru  (Nicandra 
physaloides)  from  Peru,  and  a  new  weed  from  Chili, 
Galinsoga  parviflora ,  with  a  nettle-like  leaf  and  numer¬ 
ous  small  yellow  flowers  with  white  rays,  is  spreading 
rapidly,  and  is  destined  to  become  very  troublesome, 
but  as  it  is  an  annual  it  can  be  easily  exterminated  in 
the  garden  if  not  allowed  to  fill  the  ground  with 
seed. 

Another  new  and  still  more  annoying  weed  is  the 
Convolvulus  arvensis  or  Bindweed,  the  stems  of  which, 
with  their  arrow-shaped  leaves,  come  up  in  innocent 
looking  tufts  and  spread  close  to  the  ground  ;  its  flow¬ 
ers  are  one  inch  in  diameter,  white  with  pink  bars  and 
shaped  like  the  Morning  Glory.  It  is  so  attractive  it 
might  be  spared,  but  woe  to  him  who  allows  it  a  year 
or  two  to  spread.  The  great  question  then  w  ill  be  how 
to  exterminate  it.  Cutting  off  the  top  seems  to  give  it 
new  life ;  the  root  is  so  delicate  that  it  will  break  if 
slightly  pulled,  and  every  piece  will  make  a  new  plant ; 
but  still  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  it  is  to  dig  it  out  per¬ 
sistently  until  it  is  entirely  gone.  This  remedy  must  be 
used  upon  other  members  of  the  same  fdmily  which  are 
almost  as  troublesome — the  climbing  Bindweed  (Calys- 
tegia  Sepium),  a  native  of  our  meadows,  and  the 'double 
flowered  Calystegia,  planted  occasionally  for  its  pretty 
double  pink  flowers,  without  a  knowledge  of  its  weedy 
character. 

The  Canada  Thistle,  another  vexatious  weed,  has 
roots  running  so  deep  that  they  cannot  easily  be  dug, 
and  must  be  destroyed  by  keeping  the  green  tops  cut 
oil  as  often  as  they  appear  ;  in  time  the  roots  will 
die  out. 

All  annual  and  biennial  weeds  can  be  kept  down  and 
exterminated  practically,  if  they  are  cut  before  they  go 
to  seed  ;  some  go  to  seed  very  early  in  their  growth,  and 
therefore  must  be  destroyed  early.  All  perennial  weeds, 
like  the  Ox-Eye  Daisies,  Twitch-Grass,  Burdock  and 
Dandelion,  should  be  dug  out  root  and  branch  and  carried 
off  the  grounds. 

One  of  the  principal  sources  of  weeds  in  well  kept 
grounds  is  in  the  manure  used,  and  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  throw  weeds  that  have  gone  to  seed  on  the  ma¬ 
nure  heap. 
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It  would  be  a  difficult  question  to  give  the  use  to  man 
of  all  weeds  ;  many  are  already  used  in  medicine,  and 
others  in  the  arts  and  manufactures  ;  some  are  .used  as 
food  and  in  the  adulteration  of  food  ;  some  are  useful 


for  their  fibres;  others  for  dyes;  and,  no  doubt,  if  neces¬ 
sity  demanded  it,  many  others  might  be  utilized. 

Warren  H.  Manning. 


Reading,  Mass. 


THEY  NEITHER  TOIL  NOR  SPIN. 


They  neither  toil  nor  spin;  they  wear 
Their  loveliness  without  a  care; 

As  pure  as  when  the  Master’s  feet 
Were  set  amid  their  perfume  sweet. 

The  summer  hills  rejoice  to  see 
Tlieir  carven  censers  swinging  free. 

They  wait  within  the  gates  of  dawn 
Till  all  the  watching  stars  are  gone, 

Then  open  cups  of  honey-dew, 

To  greet  the  morn’s  returning  hue. 

O  fair,  wise  virgins,  clothed  in  white; 
O  Lilies,  fresh  from  looms  of  light, 

I  dearly  love  you,  for  the  word 
That  stars  you,  noted  of  the  Lord. 

I  love  you  when,  in  gold  and  red, 

The  sunset  colors  o’er  you  spread; 


Or  when,  like  fairy  sails  of  snow, 

The  river  rocks  you  too  and  fro. 

You  are  the  Master’s  flowers  to  me; 

His  smile  upon  your  grace  I  see. 

My  transient  discontents  I  hush,  . 

If  but  my  garment’s  hem  ye  brush. 

And  everywhere  your  fragrance  brings 
This  message  from  the  King  of  Kings. 

“We  neither  toil  nor  spin,  and  ye 
Who  spin  so  long  and  wearily, 

“  Who  toil  amid  earth’s  grime  and  dust, 
Behold — a  hallowed  arc  of  trust. 

“  Oh,  pause  and  hear  the  Father  say 
His  angels  are  your  guides  to-day  ! 

“  While' worlds  in  matchless  order  move, 
Ye  shall  not  slip  from  sovereign  love; 


“  For  He  who  bids  the  planets  sweep, 

Cares  for  the  tiniest  babe  asleep.” 

— Margaret  E.  Sangster. 


LILIES  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 


This  is  the  season  to  make  a  Lily  bed  and  stock  it,  if  the 
best  results  are  to  be  attained.  We  cannot  add  to  what 
we  have  frequently  said  in  favor  of  the  Lily  as  a  border 
plant,  or  say  anything  new  in  regard  to  its  culture. 
That  the  genus  contains  some  of  the  most  rare  and 
beautiful  flowering  plants  under  cultivation,  all,  who 
know  anything  of  the  relative  beauty  of  flowers  must 
admit.  And,  moreover,  that  as  a  class,  they  are  of 
the  easiest  culture,  no  one  of  practical  experience  will 
deny.  At  the  same  time  complaints  of  partial  or  total 
failure  are  often  made  by  those  who  would  gladly  grow 
them  could  they  succeed.  Very.many  attempt  to  grow 
Lilies  without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  their  require¬ 
ments,  and  therefore  naturally  fail,  and  as  they  must 
attribute  their  failure  to  some  cause  and  are  not  willing 
to  admit  that  it  is  due  to  their  own  ignorance,  they  in¬ 
variably  claim  that  it  is  the  soil,  and  so  Mother 
Earth  has  co  take  the  responsibility.  Poor  Mother 
Earth !  as  noble  as  was  her  birth,  and  as  generous  as 
her  life  has  always  been,  carrying  and  sustaining  every 
living  Greature  without  a  murmur,  she  is  constantly 
abused  for  the  sins  of  those  she  feeds  and  protects. 

What  soils  do  Lilies  require,  or  in  what  kind  do  they 
succeed  best?  are  questious  we  hear  from  every  quarter 


To  many  these  seem  vital  points;  tome  the  character  of 
the  soil  is  a  secondary  consideration;  the  condition  of 
the  soil  is  what  causes  success  or  failure  to  a  great  de¬ 
gree.  We  have  grown  Lilies  in  all  kinds  of  soil,  from 
the  heaviest  clay  to  the  lightest  sand,  and  have  met 
with  success  and  failure  in  each  case.  Our  preference 
is  for  a  light  loam;  failing  in  that.  wTe  take  whatever  is 
the  most  convenient,  knowing  full  well  the  soil  that 
will  yield  an  abundant  crop  of  garden  vegetables  or 
field  crops,  will  also  produce  Lilies  and  other  flowers  as 
well.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  each  and 
every  plant  must  have  a  soil  with  certain  specific  char¬ 
acters  for  its  perfect  development.  It  is  true  that  any 
given  plant  will  do  better  in  a  soil  congenial  to  it,  and 
it  is  equally  true  that  the  same  plant  will  do  well  in  a 
great  variety  of  soils.  The  soil  contains  certain  elements 
essential  to  plant  life,  the  atmosphere  the  others:  the 
two  acting  in  harmony  in  the  production  of  the  plant. 
So,  whether  you  have  a  clayey  or  a  sandy  soil,  you  will 
have  an  atmosphere  that  will  act  in  harmony  with  it, 
in  either  case  the  results  will  be  the  same;  in  the  one 
you  will  have  to  use  more  manure,  in  the  other  more 
labor  to  reach  the  same  end. 

But  can  all  the  species  be  grown  in  the  one  soil  ?  is  a 
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common  and  pertinent  question,  to  which  we  answer, 
Yes,  as  nearly  as  any  other  genera  of  plants  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  Make  your  heavy  soil  rich,  and 
provide  good  drainage,  and  you  will  get  an  abundance 
of  beautiful  Lilies.  Make  your  light  soil  rich,  and  care¬ 
fully  protect  from  the  burning  sun  by  some  suitable 
mulch  or  screen,  and  you  will  get  the  same. 

A  common  cause  of  failure  in  Lily  culture  is  in  plant¬ 
ing  in  wet  situations;  too  much  water  around  the  bulbs 
in  winter  is  about  as  injurious  to  the  plant  as  too  many 
degrees  of  frost.  In  situations  where  water  covers  the 
ground  for  any  great  length  of  time  when  the  bulbs  are 
at  rest,  they  will  not  be  likely  to  succeed ;  in  fact,  they 
will  very  likely  perish.  There  are  many  gardens  that 
are  noted  for  their  productiveness  which  cannot  be 
planted  before  the  first  of  May,  because  of  too  much 
moisture;  such  an  one  is  not  the  congenial  home  of  the 
Lily.  If  such  an  one  you  have,  your  remedy  is  in  a  raised 
bed;  this  should  be  at  least  eighteen  inches  above 
the  level,  and  is  best  made  in  the  following  manner : 
Cover  a  space  of  the  required  size  with  stone,  which 
should  be  a  foot  high,  and  placed  irregularly,  leaving 
the  spaces  between  not  more  than  ten  inches  in  any  di¬ 
rection.  Between  the  stones  fill  in  with  good,  strong, 
rich  soil,  even  with  the  tops;  on  this  soil  plant  the  bulbs 
in  the  manner  we  shall  soon  describe,  covering  to  the 
depth  of  six  inches.  The  bulbs  should  not  be  placed 
nearer  than  one  foot  to  the  edge  of  the  bed,  which 
should  be  nicely  sodded  and  kept  neatly  trimmed  dur¬ 
ing  summer.  This  bed  will  require  mulching  during  the 
winter  the  same  as  if  the  bulbs  were  planted  in  the 
ordinary  border.  With  these  precautions,  Lilies  of  all 
denominations,  excepting  one  or  two  that  we  shall 
mention  in  our  selection  for  the  garden,  can  be  grown 
in  the  greatest  perfection,  and  reward  the  grower  most 
liberally  for  all  the  care  and  attention  given. 

The  protection  of  a  bed  of  Lilies  is  a  simple  and  in¬ 
expensive  operation.  The  best  and  most  natural  mulch¬ 
ing  we  have  ever  used  is  a  covering,  say  six  inches  in 
depth,  of  newly  fallen  leaves;  these  kept  in  their  places 
by  a  few  brush,  or  pieces  of  board.  Salt  or  marsh  hay 
is  also  an  excellent  protection;  corn-stalks  answer  a 
good  purpose;  in  short,  whatever  material  is  the  most 
convenient  that  will  accomplish  the  purpose  is  the  best 
to  use. 

The  next  important  consideration  is,  how  to  plant,  and 
upon  this  much  depends ;  it  is  also  a  part  of  the  work 
but  little  understood  and  generally  neglected.  To  pre¬ 
pare  a  bed  properly,  the  soil  should  be  thrown  out  to  the 
depth  of  two  feet;  in  the  bottom  there  should  be  at 
least  six  inches  of  well-rotted  manure  firmly  packed 
down,  upon  this  eight  inches  of  good  garden  soil,  then 
one  inch  of  clean  sand,  upon  this,  place  the  bulbs  and 
cover  them  with  sand,  then  fill  up  with  the  same  soil  as 
below  the  bulb;  no  manure  should  ever  come  in  contact 
with  the  bulb,  as  it  only  tends  to  produce  fungus  and 
rot.  The  mission  of  the  bulb  is  to  sustain  the  plant  until 
there  is  root  and  leaf  development  sufficient  to  carry  on 
the  work:  it  is  simply  a  storehouse  of  food  laid  up  by 
the  plant  this  year  for  the  commencement  of  its  labors 
the  next.  The  plant  derives  its  sustenance  far  away 
from  the  bulb,  and  will  increase  in  size  and  strength  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  food  in  store  for  it,  until 
it  has  reached  its  maximum  growth.  It  is  quite  as  im¬ 
portant  to  have  the  soil  above  the  bulb  rich,  as  it  is  be¬ 
low,  as  most  species  feed  near  the  surface,  through 


their  thousands  of  roots  thrown  out  from  the  stem  just 
under  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

An  important  precaution  is  to  have  the  Lily-bed  par¬ 
tially  shaded,  or  to  protect  the  plants  from  the  mid-day 
sun  by  a  light  lattice  covering,  say  six  feet  above  the 
plant,  or  to  arrange  a  frame  for  a  light  canvass  cover¬ 
ing,  to  be  used  in  excessively  hot  w^eather.  This  will  not 
only  prolong  the  season  of  flowering,  but  the  individual 
flowers  will  be  much  larger,  the  colors  and  markings 
better  defined,  and  the  whole  plant  will  be  stronger  and 
more  healthy. 

Selection  is  the  last  consideration,  and  which  is  an  in¬ 
dividual  work.depending  upon  the  taste,  the  amount  of 
room  to  be  devoted  to  their  culture,  and  the  amount  of 
money  to  be  invested,  all  of  which  must  be  determined 
by  the  grower.  If  I  could  have  but  one  of  the  species 
it  would  be  the  Candidum,  because  of  its  graceful  habit, 
and  the  stainless  purity  of  its  noble  white  flowers.  If 
my  means  were  not  limited,  I  should  have  every  species 
well  represented  in  the  garden,  excepting  the  Gigan- 
teum,  Cordifoliznn  and  Thompsonianuvi,  which  should 
be  included  in  a  separate  class,  requiring,  as  they  do, 
greenhouse  culture. 

In  addition  to  the  above  we  should  have  for  a  medium 
sized  garden  the  following:  L.  Brownii,  which  is  also 
known  as  L.  Japonicum,.  a  native  of  China,  and  remark¬ 
able  for  its  long  trumpet-shaped  flowers,  ivory-white  on 
the  inside  and  dark  purple  on  the  outside.  This  is  usu¬ 
ally  regarded  as  a  tender  Lily,  and  not  much  grown, 
because  of  its  liability  to  perish.  Yet  we  know  of  no 
Lily  more  hardy,  or  one  that  gives  greater  satisfaction. 
We  know  of  a  chimp  of  this  beautiful  species  that  has 
not  been  disturbed  in  a  number  of  years — six,  at  least, 
and  yields  annually  its  gorgeous  flowers  in  the  greates, 
profusion. 

L.  Auratum,  for  the  open  border  has  no  superior.  This 
is  popularly  known  as  the  Golden-banded  Lily.  It  is  at 
most  valuable  plant,  because  of  the  size  and  color  of 
the  blossoms;  it  is  not  ah  uncommon  thing  to  see  a 
single  stem  bearing  from  fifteen  to  twenty  flowers,  each 
a  foot  or  more  in  diameter.  The  colors  and  markings 
of  these  flowers  are  variable,  and  the  growers  have 
selected  several  types  and  given  them  distinctive  variety 
names;  we  have  not  found  these  to  prove  constant,  and 
should  consider  what  was  known  as  the  original  type  all 
that  was  desirable  in  making  up  a  collection. 

L.  Elegans  is  an  early  flowering  Lily,  and  one  of  the 
best  for  general  cultivation.  It  is  commonly  sent  out 
under  the  name  Tliunbergianum.  It  is  a  very  variable 
species,  there  being  a  score  or  more  named  varieties. 
The  type  grows  about  one  foot  high,  with  stout,  erect 
stems,  furnished  with  numerous  narrow  leaves,  and 
terminated  with  an  umbel  of  dark  orange-red  flowers, 
each  five  or  six  inches  across. 

Lilium  Excelsum,  is  a  superb  Lily,  which  has  a  mixed 
history  and  a  variety  of  names,  it  being  called,  besides 
the  name  above  given,  L.  Isabellinum  and  L.  Lostciceum. 
It  has  been  generally  supposed  a  hybrid  between  Can- 
didvm  and  Clialcedonicum,  and  is  said  to  have  been  first 
noticed  in  a  bed  of  seedlings  in  Erfurt,  in  1846.  Dr. 
Wallace  says  of  it:  “It  has  been  thought  not  to  have 
a  Japanese  origin,  because  no  bulbs  of  it  have  ever  been 
traced  as  coming  over  from  the  islands  of  the  Western 
Sea,  so  productive  of  new  and  graceful  forms;  but,  we 
have  seen  more  than  once,  in  Japanese  drawings  executed 
for  us,  years  ago,  by  some  of  the  best  artists  in  Yeddo 
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as  containing  ‘all  the  Lilies  of  Japan, ’forms  represented 
bearing  a  very  strong  resemblance  to  Excelsum.  It  is 
true  that  amongst  these  Lilies  there  are  some  most 
wonderful  forms  and  gorgeous  pieces  of  coloring,  such 
as  would  lead  many  to  disbelieve  in  the  veracity  of  the 
artist,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  can  point  to  other  Lily 
forms  which  we  know  well,  depicted  therein  with 
fair  accuracy,  while  the  birds  and  insects  portrayed 
in  some  numbers,  we  Tecognize  to  have  been  truth¬ 
fully  delineated.  Our  own  conclusion  is,  hat  as 
yet,  we  have  scarcely  touched  the  rich  treasure  of 
wonderful  Lilies  which  Japan  will  one  day  send 
to  us.” 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  this  Lily, 
where,  or  how  it  was  born  makes  but  little  difference, 
and  does  not  alter  the  fact,  that  in  grace,  form,  color 
and  fragrance  it  has  but  few  equals,  and  no  superiors  in 
this  noble  family  of  plants.  It  is  moreover  of  easy  cul¬ 
ture,  succeeding  best  in  a  loamy  soil,  and  in  a  partially 
shaded  situation. 

L.  Longiflorum  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  valu¬ 
able  Lilies  for  the  open  border,  as  well  as  the  one  mostly 
employed  for  forcing.  The  typical  form  grows  from  one 
to  two  feet  high,  the  stems  being  terminated  with  from 
one  to  four  long,  tubular,  waxy-white  flowers,  sweetly 
scented  and  produced  in  early  summer.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  varieties  o:  this  Lily,  the  best  being  Eximium, 
which  besides  flowering  a  fortnight  earlier  than  the 
type,  bears  larger  and  more  numerous  flowers,  and  is  in 
every  way  superior  to  the  ordinary  longiflorum-,  Sake- 
sima  differs  but  little  from  the  type,  it  is  distinguished 
by  a  purplish  tint  on  the  exterior  of  the  blossoms,  and 
on  the  stem.  One  of  the  grandest  of  this  species  is 
Wilsoni,  which  grows  much  taller  than  any  of  the 
others;  under  glass  the  stem  reach  nearly  four  feet.  It 
blooms  profusely,  and  the  flowers  are  fully  nine  inches 
in  length,  and  very  broad.  This,  we  believe  to  be  the 
variety  known  as  The  Bermuda  Lily.  L.  Longiflorum 
folia  variegata  is  a  dwarf-growing  variety,  with  leaves 
plainly  striped  with  white;  in  a  mass  it  would  be  useful 
as  a  variegated-leaf  plant.  Its  flowers  are  shorter,  but 
more  open  than  those  of  the  type. 

L.  Martagon  is  a  well  known  Lily,  but  one  rarely  met; 
the  type  is  a  species  we  could  do  very  well  without,  but 
some  of  the  varieties  are  very  fine,  especially  Dalmati- 
cum,  which  has  flowers  larger  than  the  type  and  of  a 
shining  blackish-purple.  In  contrast  with  this  is  M. 
Album,  a  variety  with  pure  white  flowers.  All  the 
varieties  do  well  when  once  established. 

L.  Monadelphum  is  truly  a  magnificent  Lily,  and  one 
that  requires  to  be  well  established  in  order  to  show 
what  it  really  is.  In  the  open  border  it  grows  from  two 
to  three  feet  high  with  a  terminal  cluster  of  from  six  to 
twenty  turban-shaped  flowers,  ranging  in  color  from  a 
rich  canary-yellow  to  a  pale  lemon-yellow.  This  Lily 
presents  a  variety  of  forms,  although  all  are  of  the  same 
general  character.  The  greatest  difference  being,  that 
some  are  spotted  and  some  are  larger  than  the  type. 
The  varieties  are  known  under  the  names  of  L.  Szovit- 
zianum,  Colchicum  and  Loddigesianum.  All  these 
varieties  are  of  Asiatic  origin.  In  any  ordinary  collec¬ 
tion  any  one  of  the  varieties  will  satisfactorily  repre¬ 
sent  the  species. 

L.  parryi  is  a  very  beautiful  Californian  species,  of 
slender  growth.  It  bears  graceful  trumpet-shaped  flow¬ 
ers  of  a  rich  yellow  color,  thickly  spotted  with  choco¬ 


late-red,  and  delicately  perfumed.  The  flowers  are 
borne  horizontally,  and  it  is  thus  rendered  very  distinct. 
This  is  a  shy  grower,  and  does  not  appear  to  thrive  in  an 
adopted  home.  L.  Pardelinum  is  another  Californian 
species ;  in  habit  and  flower  it  closely  resembles  L.  Su¬ 
perbum.  This  succeeds  as  well  here  as  any  of  our  na¬ 
tive  sorts,  and,  as  it  comes  into  flower  very  early,  is  a 
desirable  sort. 

L.  Lancifolium  ( Speciosum ). — Of  this  species  we 
should  not  consider  our  collection  complete  unless  we 
had  four  varieties,  viz. :  Prcecox,  a  strong  grower,  pro¬ 
ducing,  when  well  established,  twelve  to  fifteen  very 
large,  pure  white  flowers  on  a  single  stem,  the  petals 
are  regular  and  much  reflexed,  often  clasping  the  stem; 
in  the  centre  of  the  flower  the  petals  are  studded  with 
delicate  little  projections,  like  crystal  points.  This 
variety  differs  materially  from  the  well  known  Specio¬ 
sum  Album ;  its  flowers  are  larger,  more  symmetrical, 
more  freely  produced,  while  the  habit  of  the  plant  is 
superior  in  every  respect.  Var.  Purpuratum  has  the 
same  general  habit,  with  very  dark  rose-crimson  flow¬ 
ers  ;  the  petals  are  seemingly  rugged  with  rubies  an  I 
garnets,  and  bordered  with  white.  Var.  Punctatum: 
this  is  a  rare  variety,  differing  from  the  others  only  by 
the  delicate  rose  colored  spots  on  their  pure  white 
petals.  Var.  Roseum  or  Rubrum :  this  is  the  most  com¬ 
mon  and  best-known  variety.  Much  confusion  exists 
in  regard  to  its  variety  name.  Some  dealers  call  it  Ro. 
seum,  others  Rubrum ;  many  send  it  out  under  both 
names,  the  result  of  which  is,  if  you  buy  one  you  have 
both,  and  if  you  buy  both  you  have  but  one,  which  one 
it  matters  but  little ;  as  the  color  is  intermediate  be¬ 
tween  punctatum  and  purpuratum,  it  is  an  important 
variety.  These  four  varieties  fairly  represent  the 
species,  and  for  a  general  display  no  more  are  re¬ 
quired,  and  for  a  good  collection  neither  could  well  be 
omitted. 

L.  Tenuifolium  is  the  earliest  of  all  Lilies  to  flower  in 
the  garden,  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  because  of 
its  brilliant  scarlet  flowers,  borne  in  terminal  clusters  on 
very  slender  stems  which  are  beautifully  clothed  with 
grass-like  foliage. 

L.  Tigrinum. — Notwithstanding  this  is  one  of  the 
much-despised  Tiger-Lilies,  it  is,  when  well  grown,  one 
of  the  most  noble  and  beautiful  specimens  in  the  gar¬ 
den.  We  have  had  single  plants  of  the  double-flowered 
variety  grow  more  than  five  feet  high,  with  a  dia¬ 
meter  of  two  and  a  half  feet,  bearing  in  a  single 
season  more  than  sixty  flowers,  continuing  in  bloom 
more  than  six  weeks.  The  single  flowers  are  equally 
beautiful,  but  the  plants  do  not  continue  so  long  in 
bloom. 

In  conclusion  let  us  say,  that  in  making  a  selection > 
you  cannot  easily  go  wrong,  for  there  is  not  a  species  or 
variety  that  is  not  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  garden.  If 
you  are  successful  in  their  cultivation,  as  you  will  be  if 
you  deserve  to  be,  you  will  be  sure  to  increase  the  num¬ 
ber  of  varieties  annually,  until  you  have  either  filled 
your  grounds,  or  have  secured  a  complete  collection. 
You  will  also  have  observed  that  your  investment, 
heavy  as  it  may  have  seemed  at  the  start,  has  relatively 
been  small,  as  plants  that  are  steadily  and  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  in  number,  though  they  may  cost  one  dollar 
each  when  you  commence,  are  in  the  end  much  cheaper 
than  those  that  require  to  be  renewed  annually,  like  all 
of  the  popular  bedding  plants. 


ZANZIBAR  WATER-LILY. 

Nymphcea  Zanzibar iensis.  Gasp. 


This  beautiful  Water-Lily  was  raised  a  few  years  since 
by  Prof.  Caspary,  from  seed  collected  by  the  lamented 
African  traveler,  J.  M.  Hildebrandt,  on  pools  in  the 
island  of  Zanzibar.  Placed  in  a  basin  of  water  of  8I340 
Fahr. ,  some  of  the  seeds  germinated  in  the  course  of  a 
couple  of  months,  and  in  the  year  following  furnished 
seven  strong  healthy  plants,  which  had  passed  through 
the  winter  safely.  Caspary  recognized  the  plant  as  new, 
and  distinguished  from  others  (as  the  blue-flowered  N. 
capensis,  N.  ccerulea,  N.  stellata),  by  the  surpassing 
beauty  of  its  flowers  of  intense  blue,  with  calices  green 


Violets.  The  cut  flowers  are  excellent  for  vases;  they 
keep  fresh  for  six,  eight,  or  even  ten  days.  The  culture 
of  the  plant  presents  no  special  difficulties,  and  now 
that  glass  is  so  common,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  become  a  general  favorite.  A  water  temperature 
of  68°  to  72“  Fahr.,  or  even  77°  Fahr.  in  the  sun,  with  a 
loamy  bottom  not  too  far  below  the  surface,  seem  the 
most  favorable  conditions.  The  experience  of  the  Bo¬ 
tanic  gardens  at  Munich  confirms  Prof.  Caspary’s  obser¬ 
vations  on  the  conditions  essential  to  the  production  of 
large-sized  flowers.  For  the  rest,  large  aquaria  are  by 


Zanzibar  Water-Lily.  (Flowers  blue  anthers  purple). 


without  and  a  rich  crimson-brown  within,  and  stamens 
and  anthers  of  deepest  purple.  The  flowers  are  from 
two  inches  to  ten  inches  across.  Caspary  remarked  that 
the  size  of  the  blooms  depended  on  the  nutriment 
within  reach  of  the  plant.  Seedlings  in  8-inch  pots 
produced  flowers  one  inch  in  diameter  only,  whereas 
big  plants  in  a  tank  twenty-three  feet  across,  made 
blooms  eight  inches  in  diameter,  two  or  three  together, 
and  leaves  two  feetlong.  Two  or  three  points  in  the  plant 
must  not  be  passed  over  without  mention.  Unlike  most 
of  its  genus,  which  open  about  6.00  p.m.  and  shut 
about  9.00  a.m.,  N.  Zanzibariensis  opens  its  blooms  in 
the  early  morning  and  does  not  close  them  before  even¬ 
ing,  and  their  fragrance  is  remarkable.  It  is  said  to 
approach  more  nearly  than  any  other  to  the  odor  of 


no  means  indispensable  to  growing  plants  of  this  de¬ 
scription.  Ordinary  tubs  or  cisterns  will  do  as  well,  if 
the  water  be  kept  at  a  suitable  temperature.  Lower 
temperatures  than  those  specified  can  even  be  used,  but 
then  the  plants  bloom  more  shyly.  The  method  adopted 
is,  late  in  the  autumn  to  put  the  old  root  stocks  in  the 
tank  or  other  receptacle  in  which  they  are  to  grow,  the 
water  therein  being  at  a  temperature  of  59  to  66°  Fahr., 
and  placed  as  near  the  glass  as  possible.  A  better  plan 
is  to  part  the  rhizomes  in  August,  and  bring  them  on 
in  small  pots  until  after  the  winter  is  over,  when  they 
are  planted  as  described.  These  make  stronger  plants, 
and  bloom  more  freely  and  earlier  than  the  old  stocks, 
which,  moreover,  are  very  liable  to  decay. — Gardener's 
Magazine. 


HYACINTHS. 


If  we  would  be  successful  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
Hyacinth  for  winter  blooming,  in  either  the  greenhouse 
or  window  garden,  it  will  be  necessary  to  commence 
preparations  as  early  in  October  as  possible,  so  as  to  give 
the  bulbs  as  much  time  as  we  can  to  properly  develop 
their  roots  before  they  are  started  into  growth  ;  for  un¬ 
less  they  are  well  rooted  all  our  efforts  to  obtain  a  fine 
display  of  this  favorite  winter-flowering  bulb  will  be  in 
vain.  4 

In  order  to  obtain  a  continued  succession  of  bloom 
during  the  winter  and  spring  months,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  make  successive  plantings  until  the  de¬ 
sired  quantity  is  secured,  so  when  the  bulbs  are  pro¬ 
cured,  it  is  advisable  to  spread  them  out  in  a  dark,  cool 
situation,  and  occasionally  examine  them,  and  as  soon 
as  they  begin  to  throw  out  roots  they  should  be  planted. 
By  selecting  them  in  this  manner,  a  continued  succes¬ 
sion  of  bloom  may  be  enjoyed  from  the  middle  of  Jan¬ 
uary  until  May,  as  the  Hyacinth  is  a  plant  easily  culti¬ 
vated,  and  can  be  grown  in  pots  or  glasses. 

In  cultivating  the  Hyacinth  in  glasses,  the  single  va¬ 
rieties  are  mostly  used,  and  do  well  when  so  grown,  but 
then  a  few  of  the  double  varieties  do  equally  as  well, 
and  can  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

In  purchasing  glasses,  those  known  as  Tye’s  pattern 
are  to  be  preferred,  and  those  of  dark  color  should  be 
selected.  The  bulbs  should  be  placed  in  the  glasses  as 
early  in  October  as  possible,  first  placing  in  the  bottom 
of  each  glass  a  small  piece  of  charcoal ;  then  set  the 
bulb  in,  and  fill  with  rain  water  so  that  it  will  barely 
touch  the  bottom  of  the  bulb,  and  then  place  in  a  dark, 
cold  cellar  (no  other  place  will  answer  as  well)  for  not 
less  than  three  months  ;  then  they  should  be  very  grad¬ 
ually  brought  to  the  light  until  they  are  placed  in  the 
lightest  situation  to  be  had,  and  given  as  much  fresh  air 
as  possible.  Keep  in  a  cool  room,  and  the  flowers  will 
remain  a  long  time  in  perfection.  When  the  plants 
are  growing  it  is  advisable  to  turn  them  occasionally, 
and  what  water  is  lost  by  evaporation  must  be 
supplied. 

For  cultivation  in  pots,  a  light,  rich  loamy  soil  and 
good  drainage  is  indispensable  to  success.  A  compost 
composed  of  two-thirds  well  decayed  sods  from  an  old 
pasture  mixed  with  one- third  well  decayed  cow  manure, 


is  the  most  suitable.  In  potting,  use  pots  four  or  five 
inches  in  diameter  and  place  a  single  bulb  in  each ;  se 
lect  porous  or  soft  baked  pots,  and  let  them  be  well 
drained  ;  then  fill  up  to  within  an  inch  of  the  top  and 
place  the  bulb  in  the  centre ;  then  fill  up,  leaving  the 
crown  of  the  bulb  uncovered.  A  thorough  watering 
should  be  given  and  the  pots  placed  outside  in  any  situ¬ 
ation  where  the  water  does  not  stand  ;  cover  with  dirt 
to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  inches.  In  this  situation 
they  can  be  permitted  to  remain  until  cold  weather  sets 
in,  when  they  should  be  brought  inside  and  placed  in  a 
dark,  cool  cellar  until  it  is  desired  to  bring  them  into 
bloom,  when  they  should  be  very  gradually  introduced 
into  light  and  heat,  and  after  growth  commences  given 
all  the  sunlight  and  fresh  air  possible. 

After  the  flowers  have  decayed,  the  bulbs  that  have 
been  grown  in  glasses  should  be  thrown  away,  while 
those  grown  in  pots  can  be  removed  to  the  cellar  again, 
and  in  the  spring  planted  out  in  the  flower  border  if  it 
is  desired  to  preserve  them,  but  as  good  bulbs  can  be  so 
easily  and  cheaply  obtained  it  is  almost  a  waste  of  time 
to  attempt  to  do  much  with  them. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  contemplate  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  Hyacinth  for  the  first  time,  I  enumerate  the 
names  of  a  few  of  the  most  desirable  for  cultivation  in 
pots  and  glasses : 

Twelve  single  varieties  for  pots :  Baron  Von  Tuyll, 
Orondates,  Regulus,  La  Peyrouse,  Grande  Vainqueur, 
Mirandolin,  Tliemistocles,  Amy,  L'Ami  de  Cceur, 
Norma,  Heroine  and  King  of  Holland. 

Twelve  double  for  pots:  A  la  Mode,  Rembrandt,  Blocks- 
berg,  Bouquet  Tendre,  Alida,  Catharina,  Panorama ,  Re¬ 
gina  Victoria,  La  Tour  d’ Auvergne,  La  Virginite, 
Anna  Marie,  Pyrene  and  Miss  Kitty. 

Twelve  single  varieties  for  glasses  :  Mimosa,  Bleu 
Mourant,  Grande  Lilas,  Porcelain ,  Sceptre,  Robert  Stei¬ 
ger,  Sultan’s  Favorite,  Madam  Hodgson,  Norma,  Mad. 
Talleyrande,  Tliemistocles,  Alba  superbissima  and  Anna 
Caroline. 

Twelve  double  for  glasses  :  Bouquet  Tendre,  Frederic 
the  Great,  A  la  Mode,  La  Veseale,  Pyrene,  Virgo,  Blocks- 
berg,  Grand  Sultan,  Othello,  Rudolphus,  Prince  Fred¬ 
eric  and  Marie  Louise. 

.  Chas.  E.  Parnell. 


FOOT-WALKS. 


FoOT-walks  about  house  and  garden,  more  especially 
in  rural  villages  than  on  farms,  are  often  so  poor  as  to 
cause  inconvenience,  severe  colds,  serious  diseases,  and 
at  times  deaths,  through  feet  and  clothing  wetted  by 
walking  through  grass — one  of  the  exceedingly  dan¬ 
gerous  things.  Board  walks  should  be  raised  from  the 
ground  on  four-inch  foundations;  be  at  least  three  feet 
wide  to  keep  the  skirts  dry — for  women  suffer  more 
from  wet  clothing  in  this  way  than  men  do  ;  should  be 
laid  with  close  joints  to  prevent  grass  growing  between 
them,  and  the  grass  and  weeds  should  be  kept  closely 


cut  on  each  side.  Where  gravel  or  coal-ashes  can  be 
procured,  spread  three  inches  thick  and  rolled  firmly, 
they  make  excellent  paths.  The  surface  should  be 
rounded  to  give  fall  to  the  water  and  proper  drains 
should  be  made  on  the  sides.  The  disadvantage  of 
these  walks  is  that  they  will  become  covered  with 
grass  and  weeds  if  neglected.  But  a  good  coating  of 
cheap  salt  scattered  over  them  will  kill  everything  but 
the  coarse  crab-grass  which  appears  in  July,  and  boiling 
hot  brine  is  needed  for  this  bad  weed. 

Cement  paths  are  made  of  various  materials,  gravel, 
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coal  ashes  and  broken  stone  are  best.  The  usual  way  of 
making  good  foot-walks  is  as  follows:  The  material  is 
gathered  in  a  convenient  place  and  is  heated  in  a  box 
having  a  sheet  iron  bottom  and  mounted  on  a  few 
stones.  As  the  stuff  is  made  hot  it  is  thrown  in  a  heap 
on  a  mixing  board  and  melted  asphalt  or  gas  tar 
is  poured  over  it  and  the  whole  well  shovelled  over 
until  thoroughly  incorporated,  no  more  tar  being  used 
than  will  merely  coat  the  material  and  be  absorbed  by 
it.  The  path  is  properly  graded  and  dug  out  three  or 
or  four  inches;  dry  coarse  gravel  is  first  laid  down  and 
the  prepared  material  is  spread  two  inches  thick  and 
well  rammed  down.  It  is  smoothed  as  well  as  possible 
and  then  dusted  over  with  dry  sand  or  fine  ashes,  and 
rolled  Until  a  hard  smooth  surface  is  made.  This  soon  be¬ 
comes  like  rock  and  no  weeds  or  moss  will  grow  upon  it. 

Another  way  is  to  make  a  concrete  of  water-lime  with 
gravel  or  ashes  or  both.  These  materials  are  put  in  a 
heap  and  wetted.  One  barrel  of  water-lime  is  mixed 


with  three  barrels  of  sharp,  clean  sand,  dry,  being 
shovelled  over  back  and  forth  several  times  to  get  a 
thorough  mixture.  A  portion  is  then  mixed  with  water 
into  a  thin,  soft  mortar  and  five  parts  of  the  wet  gravel 
or  ashes  are  well  mixed  with  it,  so  that  every  fragment 
is  coated  with  the  combining  mortar.  This  is  impor¬ 
tant  for  obvious  reasons.  This  concrete  is  spread  on  the 
graded  walk  and  beaten  down  with  a  rammer  until  the 
moisture  gathers  on  the  surface.  Some  of  the  dry  sand 
or  cement  is  then  scattered  over  the  surface  to  absorb 
the  moisture  and  the  surface  is  smoothed  over  with  a 
plank  rubber  having  a  sloping  handle  to  work  it  back 
and  forth  with.  In  a  few  days  this  is  hard  and  becomes 
harder  with  time.  By  making  divisions  of  thin  strips 
of  wood  or  tarred  paper  the  cement  may  be  laid  down 
in  blocks,  square  or  diamond  shaped,  and  for  extra  good 
walks  the  blocks  may  be  colored  by  mixing  the  finish 
coat  with  brown  or  gray  or  other  colors  alternately. 
— Exchange. 


SEED  GROWERS. 

PART  VI. 


D.  Landreth  &  Sons,  Philadelphia. 


In  visiting  the  Bloomsdale  Farm,  the  headquarters  of 
Landreth  &  Sons’  seed  industry,  the  casual  observer, 
if  an  agriculturist,  would  be  no  less  amazed  at  the  vast 
acreage  devoted  to  Seed -growing,  and  the  number  of 
buildings  required  for  curing,  cleaning  and  storing  the 
crops,  than  with  the  neatness,  systematic  arrangement, 
and  well-ordering  of  the  whole  establishment  for  the 
purposes  to  which  it  is  devoted.  At  the  same  time 
great  surprise  would  be  manifested  that  the  vast 
amount  of  Seeds  there  produced  could  ever  be  con¬ 
sumed.  The  practical  seedsman,  the  scientific  horticul¬ 
turist,  or  the  person  who  has  made  rural  aesthetics  a 
study,  would  manifest  an  equal  degree  of  amazement, 
but .  it  would  be  of  a  far  different  character.  In  ap¬ 
proaching  the  place  the  growing  crops,  so  healthy  and 
clean,  would,  indeed,  excite  his  admiration,  but  upon 
entering  the  gates  and  looking  over  the  lawn,  bushels  of 
grain  and  tons  of  seeds  are  for  the  time  forgotten,  and 
the  soul,  the  imagination,  is  fed.  What  an  arboretum ! 
We  know  of  none  that  will  compare  with  it  for  variety 
and  number  of  noble  specimens,  and  of  itself  contains 
twenty-five  acres. 

This  place  has  a  history,  but  how  little  known.  Who 
knows  the  history  of  all  these  noble  trees  ?  Who  saw 
them  in  their  seed  form,  and  lovingly  planted  and 
tended  them?  The  whole  earth  has  contributed  to  this 
collection  of  evergreens  and  deciduous  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  the  contributions  have  been  well  cared  for. 
It  was  not  for  business  or  for  the  hope  of  gain  that 
drew  from  every  clime  the  thousands  of  beautiful  forms 
which  are  here  to  be  seen.  It  was  the  love  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  in  nature  that  called  them  together,  and  has  cared 
for  them.  What  a  rare  treat  to  look  at  that  venerable 
top-broken  and  rugged  aboriginal  Pine,  whose  branches 
have  swung  to  the  winds  of  two  hundred  years.  And 
that  old  Pear  tree,  whose  life  history  covers  so  long  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  time.  Many  generations  of  happy  children  have 
sported  under  its  branches,  and  eaten  of  the  rich,  ripe 
fruit  so  cheerfully  furnished — there  it  stands,  strong, 


hale,  and  hearty,  typical  of  beautiful  old  age.  Again, 
we  see  knurled  old  Apple  trees,  gigantic  Walnuts,  noble 
Tulip  trees  ;  the  Abies  Douglassii  and  Nobilis  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  coast;  the  trim,  proud  Cephalonian  Spruce,  and 
the  graceful  trees  of  far-off  Japan,  all  happily  blend¬ 
ed,  forming  one  of  Nature’s  most  perfect  harmonies. 
Such  collections  are  indeed  uncommon,  but  a  still 
greater  rarity  is  to  see  them  understood  and  appreci¬ 
ated. 

Although  the  hands  that  long  years  ago  planted  these 
noble  forms  are  at  rest,  the  love  that  planted,  and 
watched  over  them  still  lives,  and  is  the  richest  inherit¬ 
ance  that  children  can  have  or  enjoy.  It  is  an  essential 
element  in  all  horticultural  business  transactions,  in 
fact,  no  man  that  is  not  a  lover  of  plants,  in  all  their 
varied  forms,  can  appreciate  or  understand  them  ;  and 
without  a  full  and  clear  understanding  of  a  plant,  its 
nature,  habit  and  manner  of  growth,  its  successful  cul¬ 
tivation  is  a  matter  of  chance,  rather  than  the  result  of 
knowledge  rightly  applied.  To  be  a  successful  seed- 
grower  a  man  must  be  thoroughly  interested  in  all  that 
belongs  to  the  plant  world,  that  beautiful  and  varie¬ 
gated  carpet  with  which  Nature  has  overspread  the 
earth,  and  which  is  ever  changing  its  character,  as  the 
seasons  roll  on.  It  is  the  love  of ‘the  beautiful  in  the 
plant,  that  makes  the  business  of  seed-growing  an  in¬ 
teresting  one;  therefore,  as  Victor  Hugo  truthfully  said, 
“The  beautiful  is  as  useful  as  the  useful — perhaps  more 
so.” 

It  is  an  uncommon  thing  in  this  country  to  see  gen¬ 
erations  following  the  same  line  of  industry  for  a  cen¬ 
tury,  each  adding  to  the  combined  intelligence,  indus¬ 
try  and  practical  experience  the  new  ideas  and  prin¬ 
ciples  that  evolve  from  the  scientific  experiments  and 
observations  and  the  indomitable  perseverance  of  to¬ 
day.  Such  an  example,  however,  we  find  in  the  firm  of 

DAVID  LANDRETH  &  SONS, 

whose  business  operations  show  in  a  marked  degree  a 
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happy  blending  of  the  ideal  and  the  actual — marked 
characteristics  in  the  founders  of  the  business.  The 
aesthetic  taste  of  the  second  Landretli  is  plainly  shown  in 
the  vine-clad  warehouses,  in  which  their  productions 
are  stored  and  prepared  for  market,  and  the  ^neatness 
which  pervades  all  their  business  operations;  while  the 
extent  of  the  firm’s  business  leaves  no  question  as  to  the 
method  in  which  it  is  carried  on.  We  do  not  propose 
in  this  article  to  speak  of  the  extent  of  the  Messrs.  Lan- 
dreth’s  business  or  their  methods  of  conducting  it — how 
they  put  up  their  seeds  for  market,  or  the  varied  manip¬ 
ulations  through  which  the  seeds  pass  from  planting 
until  the  product  is  ready  for  market.  These  are  busi¬ 
ness  matters  interesting  only  to  themselves.  It  is  the 
intelligent  care  given  to  their  productions  of  which  we 
wish  to  speak,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  instruct  and  in¬ 
terest  all  of  our  readers  who  are  the  fortunate  possess¬ 
ors  of  gardens. 

The  growing  of  seeds  is  an  important  industry,  and 
one  little  understood,  even  by  those  who  sell  them  in 
large  quantities.  The  importance  of  having  seeds  that 
will,  with  proper  cultivation,  produce  what  is  expected 
of  them  cannot  be  overestimated.  Upon  the  seed  in 
great  measure  depends  the  farmer’s  and  ^market  gar¬ 
dener’s  success.  It  is  a  fact  well  known,  that  when  the 
best  seed  is  sown,  there  is  ofttimes  failure  or  partial  fail¬ 
ure  of  crops,  owing  to  climatic  or  other  influences  un¬ 
favorable  to  plant  development.  It  is  also  a  fact,  that 
worthless  seed  will  not,  under  any  circumstances,  pro¬ 
duce  a  good  crop,  and  that  the  sowing  of  such  means 
failure  in  every  instance.  Another  fact  is  known  to 
observing  seed  planters, and  that  is,  that  American  grown 
seeds  are  more  vital  than  imported,  and,  when  germi¬ 
nated,  produce  plants  which  naturally  thrive  under  an 
American  sun;  another  .advantage  over  the  foreign 
grown  article  matured  in  the  damper  atmosphere  of  Eng¬ 
land  or  France.  Hence,  the  importance  of  having  seed 
that  is  vital  and  that  will  yield  a  crop  true  to  name  and 
description  under  ordinary  circumstances.  We  do  not 
wish  to  underrate  the  intelligence  or  integrity  of  seeds¬ 
men  in  general  or  in  particular;  but  we  are  compelled  to 
say,  that  there  is  no  business  so  little  understood  by  those 
■who  pursue  it  as  the  seed  trade.  To  buy  and  sell  seeds 
does  not  make  a  man  a  seedsman,  any  more  than  to  buy 
and  sell  a  chromo  would  make  a  man  an  artist,  or  the 
buying  and  selling  of  books  would  make  a  man  an  au¬ 
thor.  A  seedsman  is  not  a  mushroom  creation,  unheard 
of  to-day,  and  fully  developed  to-morrow.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  seedsman  is  of  slow  growth;  the  knowledge  he 
must  possess,  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  years  of  patient 
industry,  close  observation,  careful  comparison,  and  by 
constant  selection  of  and  experimenting  with  his  various 
production  r.  It  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  be  a  good 
seedsman  without  a  natural  taste  and  inclination  for  hor¬ 
ticultural  pursuits.  Without  this  taste  no  man  can  learn 
to  distinguish  a  slight  variation  from  the  true  type  in 
any  vegetable  form.  This  is  the  most  important  work 
the  seedsman  has  to  perform,  as  upon  it  the  whole  char¬ 
acter  of  his  productions  will  depend.  We  saw  the 
strongest  evidence  of  this  love  the  moment  we  stepped 
upon  Bloomsdale  Farm,  and  the  farther  we  advanced  the 
more  fully  convinced  we  were  that  the  love  for  beauti¬ 
ful  in  the  grass,  the  shrub  and  the  tree,  was  a  natural 
one;  it  was  generic,  and  would  be  manifest  in  all  their 
productions,  arrangements  and  appliances.  In  this 


opinion  we  were  not  in  the  least  mistaken,  as  we  shall 
endeavor  to  show  our  readers. 

THE  BLOOMSDALE  FARM 

is  on  the  Delaware  River,  about  twenty  miles  above 
Philadelphia.  It  contains  nearly  600  acres,  its  length 
being  two  miles,  and  its  width  half  a  mile.  The  soil  is 
a  rich,  sandy  loam,  with  a  gravelly  sub-soil,  and  for 
general  farming  purposes  there  is  none  more  suitable. 
With  the  river  on  one  side,  the  canal  on  the  other,  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  running  through  the  centre, 
the  facilities  for  receiving  fertilizers  and  for  shipping 
productions  could  not  be  better;  and,  as  $25,000  worth 
of  fertilizers  is  often  consumed  in  a  single  year,  this  is 
an  important  item. 

The  annual  plantings  on  this  farm  average  about  as 
follows:  Eighty-five  acres  in  Onions  for  sets  and  seed; 
150  in  Cabbage;  150  in  Turnips  in  variety;  25  in  Radish; 
40  in  Beets;  4  in  Parsnips;  20  in  Lettuce;  20  in  Spinach; 
20  in  Pole  Beans;  15  in  Water  Melons;  15  in  Canta¬ 
loupes;  25  in  Cucumbers;  20  in  Squashes;  40  in  Toma¬ 
toes;  4  in  Okra;  2  in  Egg  Plant:  and  2  in  Peppers.  The 
remainder  of  the  farm  is  principally  devoted  to  Peas, 
Beans  and  Corn;  these  are  mainly  grown  for  trial  and 
stock  seed  only.  The  most  useful  and  interesting  fea¬ 
ture  of  this  farm  is  the  Trial  Ground,  where  all  their  own 
as  well  as  the  “novelties”  of  other  seed  growers  are 
given  a  crucial  test,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  intrinsic 
value  of  tlie  productions,  before  the  seed  is  offered  for 
sale.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Bloomsdale  Farm  is  but 
little  else  than  a  trial  or  test  farm,  as  it  is  here  that  all 
their  stock  seed  is  grown.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
this  farm  yields  other  than  a  small  proportion  of  the 
seeds  they  sell.  Excepting  in  a  few  instances,  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  farm  are  not  for  the  purposes  of  sale,  but 
to  grow  plants  of  various  kinds,  from  which  the  best 
selection  is  made  for  seed.  And  herein  lies  the  secret 
of  successful  seed-growing,  viz.,  careful  selection,  which 
is  a  labor  of  far  greater  magnitude  than  is  generally 
supposed.  The  number  of  tests  on  their  grounds  this 
year,  is  8,243,  of  which  170  are  of  Water  Melons,  180  of 
Cantaloupes,  90  of  Cucumbers  and  89  of  Squashes. 
They  also  have  very  interesting  trial  grounds  for  vines, 
upon  which  are  tried  various  remedies  for  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  insect  pests.  Just  over  the  river  is  situated  Lan- 
dreth’s  Jersey  Farm,  known  as  “Reedland”  on  which 
the  same  processes  of  seed-culture  are  pursued  with 
the  same  systematic  care. 

Vegetable  forms  are  constantly  changing,  and  new 
varieties  are  annually  sent  out.  Many  of  the  forms  that 
were  “  novelties”  but  a  few  years  since,  are  no  longer 
known  in  the  trade,  and  their  places  are  filled  by  “new 
varieties,”  that  will  in  their  turn  die  out  to  make  places 
for  other  aspirants  for  public  favor.  All  new  forms  are 
either  “  sports,”  or  the  results  of  cross-fertilization.  In 
either  case,  the  operation  of  working  up  a  new  variety 
of  any  vegetable  for  purposes  of  sale,  is  a  slow  one,  and 
one  that  requires  great  patience,  keen  discrimination, 
and  an  eye  accustomed  to  the  work.  For  example,  the 
writer  noticed  on  his  Long  Island  farm,  to-day,  a  head 
of  Cabbage  remarkable  alike  for  size,  form,  texture, 
habit  of  growth,  united  with  extreme  earliness.  Be¬ 
cause  of  its  distinct  character,  it  will  be  carefully  pre¬ 
served  for  further  experiment.  Next  season  producing 
seed,  that  seed  will  be  sown  for  a  second  crop  of  plants 
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and  at  least  a  quarter-acre  will  be  devoted  to  this  experi¬ 
ment.  As  soon  as  the  plants  begin  to  develop  they 
will  be  objects  of  watchful  attention  and  should  a 
large  proportion  of  the  plants  form  heads  of  the 
new  typical  character,  the  very  best  will  be  selected  and 
put  away  for  another  season’s  seed-growth,  and  still  an¬ 
other  year’s  trial  from  the  seed  last  saved.  Again,  if 
the  result  be  satisfactory,  another  year’s  selection  will  be 
made.  Thus,  the  work  is  kept  up  for  a  series  of  years, 
until  the  character  of  the  new  type  is  firmly  established. 
Then  it  will  be  grown  in  quantity  for  sale.  What  is  true  of 
the  Cabbage,  is  alike  true  of  all  other  vegetable  forms. 
They  are  subject  to  the  same  law  of  develop¬ 
ment,  and  require  the  same  watchful  care.  The 
law  that  applies  to  the  development  of  a  new  form, 
must  not  cease  its  operation  with  the  old,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  kept  true  to  its  respective  type.  Whenever 
and  wherever  there  is  found  a  plant  growing,  that  dif¬ 
fers  from  its  fellows  in  the  slightest  particular,  "it  must 
be  considered  a  weed  and  thrown  away — a  weed  being 
simply  a  plant  out  of  place.  And  this  is  the  work  that 
is  constantly  going  on  at  the  Bloomsdale  Farm,  under 


the  direct  superintendence  of  members  of  the  firm. 
For  this  branch  of  their  business  a  large  acreage  is 
required  to  produce  sufficient  seed  for  stock  pur¬ 
poses.  This  is  a  work  that  no  seedsman  can  afford  to 
trust  to  another,  as  it  is  of  vital  importance,  and  with¬ 
out  it  he  can  not  establish  an  enduring  reputation  ;  nor 
can  he  continue  to  be  financially  successful.  Again,  let 
us  say,  that  without  a  heartfelt  interest  in  the  work,  it 
were  better  that  it  had  never  been  undertaken.  It  is 
this  love  for  the  business  that  keeps  it  healthy  and  vig¬ 
orous,  and  we  are  pleased  to  note  that  the  reputation  of 
the  house  of  David  Landreth  &  Sous,  notwithstanding  it 
has  celebrated  its  “  centennial,”  is  still  young  and  vigor¬ 
ous.  It  does  not  weary  nor  grow  old;  on  the  contrary, 
it  strengthens  with  its  years,  and  will  continue  as  long 
as  a  love  for  the  industry  predominates  over  the  love  of 
profits  that  may  come  from  its  prosecution. 

There  were  many  other  interesting  features  of  Messrs. 
Landreths’  seed  business,  and  incidents  connected  with 
their  seed  farming  in  New  Jersey  and  Virginia,  that  we 
had  intended  mentioning ;  but  space  will  not  now 
permit. 


FERNS  IN  THE  GARDEN. 

Second  Paper. 


We  will  suppose  that  the  beginner,  having  succeeded 
with  the  Ferns  mentioned  in  the  first  paper,  has  de¬ 
cided,  with  increased  enthusiasm,  to  attempt  fresh 
fields  and  pastures  new;  for  the  Fern  grower’s  appetite, 
like  the  Orchid  fancier’s,  grows  with  /what  it  feeds 
upon. 

We  will  infer  that  she — it  is  usually  the  fair  sex  that 
devote  itself  to  this  dainty  family — has  even  inter¬ 
ested  herself  in  Fern  names,  which  are  calculated  to 
impress  the  uninitiated  with  lively  awe,  though,  as  a 
great  Fern  enthusiast  says:  “Carolina  WilheJmina 
Amelia  Skeggs  was  an  unamiable  person,  but  Mohria 
thurifraga  var.  Achilliaefolia  is  as  sweet  a  bit  of  veget¬ 
able  jewelry  as  you  are  likely  to  meet  with  in  a  day’s 
march.” 

But  to  “  return  to  our  moutons,”  in  this’case,  our  Fern 
garden. 

If  the  Fern  grower  is  successful  with  the  simple  bell 
glass,  she  will  probably  aspire  to  a  more'preteutious 
case. 

A  simple  rectangular  form  is  best,  as  lightly  made  as 
durability  will  allow.  Heavy  elaboration  of  frame¬ 
work  is  not  only  inelegant,  but  hurtful  to  the  Ferns, 
as  it  obstructs  the  light.  There  should  be  doors  on  two 
sides,  for  convenience  in  handling,  while  the  top  should 
lift  up  for  ventilation.  It  is  well  to  have  some  means  of 
escape  for  surplus  water,  for,  though  an  experienced 
grower  is  not  likely  to  over-saturate  the  roots,  a  begin¬ 
ner  is  extremely  liable  to  do  so;  indeed,  the  commonest 
cause  of  ill  health  in  these  plants  is  excess  of  water. 

The  stand  supporting  the  case  should  be  on  casters, 
for  convenience  in  moving  about.  I  cannot  speak  too 
often  of  the  danger  of  drowning  the  Ferns;  it  is  the 
greatest  trouble  with  the  unin  itiated.  W ater  should  never 
be  given  if  the  soil  is  moderately  damp,  though  a 
sprinkling  over  the  fronds  is  beneficial.  In  the  winter, 
however,  care  should  be  taken  in’  sprinkling ;  gold  or 


silver  Ferns  should  never  receive  water  over  the  fronds, 
as  it  washes  the  farina  off.  Air  must  be  given  regularly 
but  carefully;  wind  or  dust  are  equally  injurious  to  the 
plants. 

Injurious  insects  occur  in  the  Fern  case  in  spite  of  all 
possible  care,  and  are  very  likely  to  eat  away  tender 
fronds;  wood  lice,  snails  or  larvas  being*chief  offenders. 
To  trap  them,  place  slices  of  fresh  Cabbage  or  Lettuce 
in  the  places  they  frequent;  examine  the  bait  daily  and 
destroy  the  vermin  caught.  Toads  are  good  vermin 
killers  in  a  greenhouse,  but  they  are  apt  to  crush  young 
fronds  in  a  Fern  case,  and  they  are  not  generally  con¬ 
sidered  ornamental  in  such  a  situation.  Ordinary  wood 
lizards,  though  agile  and  voracious  insect  eaters,  very 
easily  tamed  too,  are  open  to  the  same  objection. 

Green  fly  or  aphis,  occasionally  seen  in  Fern  cases,  is 
caused  by  lack  of  air;  they  should  be  removed  from  the 
fronds  with  a  soft  camel’s  hair  brush,  and  better  ventil¬ 
ation  will  prevent  their  re-appearance. 

For  a  case  without  artificial  heat  we  give  the  follow¬ 
ing  list  as  good  for  beginners: 

Asplenium  appendicula  turn,  A.  attenuation,  A.  niti- 
dum;  Adiantum  assimile,  A.  cuneatum,  A.  tinctum ; 
Doodia  aspera,  D.  candata;  Lastrea  acuminata;  Ne- 
phrolepis  exaltata;  Polystichum  triangularum;  Pteris 
crenata,  P.  cretica  albo-lineata. 

For  suspending  in  a  case:  Adiantum  setulosum ; 
Pteris  scaberula;  Polypodium  rugulosum;  Campostorus 
rhyzophyllus.  The  latter,  a  native  species,  is  popularly 
known  as  Walking  Fern,  from  its  peculiar  growth.  It 
sends  forth  a  slender  leaf  which  bends  to  earth,  taking 
root  again  from  its  tip.  This  makes  a  second  plant,  and 
so  it  continues  indefinitely,  the  plant  appearing  to  travel 
in  a  series  of  little  loops. 

The  class  known  as  Filmy  Ferns,  to  which  the  Trich- 
omanes  and  Hymenophyllums  belong,  are  indescribably 
dainty  and  charming  for  cases.  They  are  widely  dis- 
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tributed  throughout  the  globe,  but  the  most  of  them  are 
found  on  islands  where  the  temperature  is  naturally 
very  humid,  so  that  a  brief  exposure  to  drought  or 
strong  sunlight  will  shrivel  up  the  frail  tissue  of  the 
fronds.  Tasmania,  New  Zealand  and  the  West  Indies 
furnish  most  of  the  species,  though  some  few  are  found 
in  Great  Britain. 

Though  they  require  a  closer  atniosphere  than  larger- 
growing  Ferns,  air  must  not  be  entirely  excluded,  but 
when  admitted  it  must  not  be  dry  enough  to  absorb 
moisture  from  the  plants.  Many  of  these  plants  grow 
well  on  pieces  of  stone  or  wood;  others  require  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  peat,  sand  and  broken  stone.  Though  they  re¬ 
quire  plenty  of  water,  they  must  have  good  drainage 
to  prevent  stagnation. 

Tricliomanes  radicans  is  a  lovely  British  species,  its 
favored  home — 

“  By  Killarney’s  lakes  and  fells,” 

whence  its  popular  name,  Killarney  Fern.  Its  prinnse 
are  finely  toothed  or  bristled,  which  gives  rise  to  another 
local  name,  Bristly  Fern.  Its  color  is  rich,  dark  green, 
and  its  whole  habit  extremely  beautiful.  It  does  well 
in  a  case  or  bell-glass,  requiring,  like  all  its  congeners, 
abundant  shade  and  moisture.  It  grows  splendidly  in 
a  miniature  rockery,  a  style  preferred  by  many  to  an 
ordinary  fernery ;  it  certainly  gives  more  scope  to  a 
fertile  fancy  in  ornamentation.  The  Killarney  Fern, 
Hymenophyllum  Tunbridgense — the  Turnbridge  Fern, 
and  Todea  pellucida,  a  New  Zealand  Filmy  Fern,  form 
a  charming  trio  in  such  a  position.  Give  them  rough 
stones  to  rest  on,  little  crevices  filled  with  sandy  peat 
for  their  thread-like  roots — keep  them  only  moderately 
moist — never  let  the  sun  shine  on  them,  except  for  as- 
certaing  the  moisture,  never  give  any  air,  and  you  will 
have  a  mass  of  soft,  yet  vivid  emerald  green  to  gladden 
your  eyes  for  many  a  day. 

Of  course,  the  Fern  grower  will  be  desirous  of  in¬ 
creasing  her  stock,  and  here  again  she  will  appreciate 
the  difference  between  Ferns  and  other  classes  of  plants, 
for  it  is  impossible  to  make  slips  or  cuttings,  the  ordi¬ 
nary  method  of  propagation. 

Ferns  may  be  increased  by  division  or  by  spores; 
either  process  may  be  confidently  undertaken  by  ama¬ 
teurs. 

Division  is  best  undertaken  in  the  early  spring,  but 


with  due  care  it  may  be  done  at  any  time.  The  plant 
being  taken  out  of  its  pot  and  a  little  of  the  outside 
earth  shaken  off,  you  will  find  around  the  edge  a  num¬ 
ber  of  distinct  crowns,  each  with  separate  roots,  which 
may  be  removed  from  the  old  plant  with  a  sharp  knife. 
Plant  these  offsets  at  once,  separately,  in  small  pots, 
giving  plenty  of  crock  for  drainage,  and  the  mixture  of 
sand  and  peat  before  desciibed.  Give  a  little  water, 
and  put  in  a  shady  place,  watering  but  seldom  until 
they  have  made  some  progress. 

This  process,  of  course,  applies  only  to  Ferns  forming 
clusters  or  crowns.  With  those  forming  creeping  root¬ 
stocks  or  rhizomes,  they  may  be  divided  almost  indefi¬ 
nitely,  the  rhizomes  being  cut  apart,  so  long  as  each  por¬ 
tion  has  its  own  allowance  of  roots.  After  dividing, 
this  class  requires  more  moisture  and  a  spongier  soil 
than  the  preceding. 

As  for  propagation  from  seed,  that,  seems  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world,  to  look  at  an  old  fernery,  where  seed¬ 
lings  spring  up  on  the  benches,  under  the  benches,  be¬ 
tween  the  pavement,  and  even  nod  gaily  from  the  brick 
walls  and  partition.  A  very  pretty  Javanese  fern,  As- 
plenium  Belangeri,  is  rather  remarkable  for  its  oddness 
in  germination.  The  spore  cases  appear  on  the  vpper 
side  of  the  fronds,  instead  of  the  lower,  and,  after  ripen¬ 
ing,  there  they  sprout,  affording  a  most  unwonted  spec¬ 
tacle,  the  parent  plant  supporting  its  offspring,  perfect 
reproductions  of  itself  in  minature.  It  reminds,  one  of 
Darwin’s  lines  on  the  Orchis  : 

“  With  blushes  bright  as  morn  fair  Orchis  charms, 

And  lulls  her  infant  in  her  fondling  arms  ; 

Soft  plays  affection  round  her  bosom’s  throne, 

And  guards  his  life,  forgetful  of  her  own.” 

After  remaining  on  the  older  plant  until,  I  suppose, 
the  little  fernlet  tires  of  leading-strings,  it  drops  off  and 
begins  life  on  its  own  account. 

The  Fern  spores  were  a  mystery  to  the  old  botanists; 
as  the  plant  did  not  flower,  the  seed  was  supposed  to  be 
invisible,  and  capable  of  imparting  that  quality  to  any 
one  who  used  it.  Falstaff  has  reference  to  this,  when 
he  says:  “  We  have  the  receipt  of  Fern  seed;  we  walk 
invisible.”  Indeed,  the  whole  family  was  hallowed  by 
quaint  fantasies  and  dark  superstitions,  which  we  have 
discarded  with  our  belief  in  the  diablerie  of  Halloween 
and  the  Feast  of  St.  John.  E.  L.  Taplin. 


THE  TRANSPIRATION  OF  PLANTS. 


Of  all  the  phenomena  of  plants,  that  of  transpiration  is 
perhaps  the  most  interesting.  The  rich  dew  that  im- 
pearls  a  summer  morning  with  beauty,  resting  on  leaf 
and  flower  and  grass  blade,  dampening  the  country 
roads,  and  that  was  once  thought  to  be  evolved  from 
the  atmosphere,  is  proved  by  the  great  Dutch  naturalist 
Muschenbroeck,  to  be  the  condensed  perspiration  of 
plants.  The  experiment  was  very  simple;  he  covered 
with  a  plate  of  lead  the  whole  circumference  of  the 
root  of  a  white  Poppy,  so  as  to  prevent  the  vapor  of  the 
earth  from  interfering  with  his  experiment.  The  plant 
was  then  covered  with  a  bell  glass  cemented  to  the  lead , 
After  that,  each  morning,  when  the  naturalist  came  to  visit 
the  imprisoned  plant,  he  observed  that  even  during  the 


driest  night  its  leaves  were  covered  with  an  innumerable 
quantity  of  those  drops  of  water  to  which  the  name  of 
dew  is  given,  and  that  the  sides  of  the  glass  were  cov¬ 
ered  with  moisture.  Guettard  was  able  to  decide  the 
amount  which  vegetable  transpiration  produces,  and 
found  that  a  branch  of  a  Cornel  tree  weighing  only  5*4 
drachms,  distilled  each  day  an  ounce  and  three  drachms 
of  water,  double  its  weight,  in  twenty-four  hours.  The 
common  garden  Sunflower  is  a  marked  instance  of  the 
transpiration  of  plants.  Wales  has  proved  by  experiment 
that  a  Sunflower  lost  by  the  transpiration  of  its  leaves 
twenty  ounces  of  water  in  twenty-four  hours.  Ruysch, 
the  great  Dutch  anatomist,  states  that  an  Arum  which 
he  kept  in  a  green-house  in  the  botanical  garden  at 
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Amsterdam,  distilled  water,  drop  by  drop,  from  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  its  leaves  in  proportion  as  it  was  watered; 
and  another  plant  of  the  same  family  ( Colocasia  escu- 
lenta),  edible  Arum,  threw  out  little  drops  of  water  in 
the  form  of  a  jet,  that  were  exhaled  from  the  pores 
seen  on  the  tips  of  its  cordate-shaped  leaves;  and  from 
each  of  these  orifices  from  ten  to  one  bundled  drops  of 


The  most  remarkable  plant  that  exhibits  this  phenome¬ 
non  is  the  famous  Nepenthes  distillatoria,  or  Pitcher 
plant,  found  in  southern  Asia.  Its  leaves  display  a  firm 
mid-rib,  which  extends  along  the  blade  and  ends  in  a 
strong  cylindrical  cup,  provided  with  a  hinged  lid, 
which  spontaneously  opens  and  closes  according  to  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere.  During  the  night  this  lid  sinks 


Impatiens  Sultani  (Flowers  rosy  carmine.  See  Notes  and  Comments,  page  338). 


water  were  thrown  some  distance  every  minute.  Pouchet 
mentions  a  similar  phenomena  in  one  of  the  green¬ 
houses  of  the  botanical  garden  at  Rouen,  where  an 
arborescent  Fuchsia  rained  down  so  much  water 
upon])  the  plants  around  it  that  it  was  .necessary 
to  remove  them.  The  leaves  of  other  plants,  more 
tenacious  of  the  perspiration  they  distill,  collect  it  in 
little  cups,  which  are  seen  at  the  extremities  of 
their  leaves ;  these,  in  some  cases,  have  movable  lids. 


down  and  hermitically  closes  the  little  vase,  which  then 
fills  up  with  limpid  water  exhaled  by  its  walls.  During 
the  day  the  lid  is  raised  and  the  water  mostly  evapor¬ 
ates.  The  beneficent  Nepenthe  has  often  quenched  the 
thirst  of  the  Indian  lost  in  the  burning  deserts.  In  the 
marshy  forests  of  southern  America  is  found  another 
distilling  plant,  the  purple  Sarracenia,  the  structure  of 
which  is  equally  eccentric.  Its  leaves,  uniting  at  their 
edges,  are  transformed  into  elegant  amphorae,  the  nar- 
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row  opening  of  which  is  surmounted  by  an  ample  green 
auricle  threaded  with  scarlet  veins,  to  which  this  species 
owes  its  name.  These  cups  are  filled  with  pure  and  de¬ 
licious  water  for  the  benefit  of  the  traveller,  and  for 
which  he  is  all  the  more  grateful  as  he  is  encircled  by 
morasses,  the  water  of  which  is  lukewarm  and  nau¬ 
seous. 

The  vegetable  marvel  in  transpiration  is  the  Weeping 
Tree  of  the  Canary  Islands,  whose  tufted  foliage  distils 
water  like  rain.  But  the  Bain  Tree  with  which  botan¬ 
ists  are  most  familiar  is  the  Tamia-Caspi  of  the  eastern 
Peruvian  ,4ndes.  Professor  Ernst,  the  director  of  the 
Botanic  Gardens  at  Caraccas,  states  :  “  In  the  month  of 


April  the  young  leaves  are  still  delicate  and  transpar¬ 
ent  ;  during  the  whole  day  a  fine  spray  of  rain  is  to  be 
noticed  under  the  tree,  even  in  the  driest  air,  so  that 
the  strongly  tinted  iron  clay  soil  is  distinctly  moist.  The 
phenomenon  diminishes  with  the  growth  of  the  leaves, 
and  ceases  when  they  are  fully  grown.”  He  attributes 
the  rain  to  secretions  from  glands  on  the  footstalk  of 
the  leaf  on  which  drops  of  liquid  are  fouud  which  are 
rapidly  renewed  on  being  removed  with  blotting  paper. 

The  gigantic  gum  trees,  Eucalyptus  globulus,  so  valu¬ 
able  to  destroy  malaria,  emit  camphoraceous  antiseptic 
vapors  from  their  leaves  that  counteract  the  poisons  of 
the  atmosphere. — Exchange. 


IN  A  SWAMP. 


‘•-Come  from  the  dim  woods,  come  from  the  sea, 

Come  to  the  meadows  and  laugh  with  me  ; 

Great  hoary  trees  are  gloomy  things. 

And  dismally  ever  old  Neptune  sings  ; 

Come  to  the  meadows  bright, 

Where,  in  the  sunny  light, 

Over  the  blades  of  grass 
Soft-winged  zephyrs  pass  ; 

Come  with  me  there. 

Come  from  the  uplands  high, 

Where  the  rich  cornfields  lie 
Golden  and  rare. 

Come  from  the  shady  woods, 

Come  from  the  roaring  floods, 

Come  where  the  meadows  lie  fragrant  and  fair.” 

So  we  will  begin  our  rambles  in  a  swamp.  It  might 
be  fairy  land  instead,  or  a  bit  from  an  Arcadian  land¬ 
scape,  with  all  sorts  of  memories  and  pleasant  associa¬ 
tions,  sweet  and  enchanting  as  one’s  recollections  of  the 
Arabian  Nights.  In  its  shady  places  and  by  its  lazy, 
tranquil  waters  might  have  sported  some  Dolphin  of 
the  olden  time,  and  here  Tityrus,  stretched  at  ease  un¬ 
der  the  beechen  boughs,  might  have  “taught  the  woods 
to  re-echo  beautiful  Amaryllis.” 

How  the  old  dwellers  on  the  earth  loved  the  soil ! 
Greek,  Roman,  Hebrew  and  Egyptian,  Celt  and  Teuton. 
All  had  that  natural,  true  instinct  for  our  dear  old 
Mother  Earth,  for  the  trees,  the  wild  flowers  and  the 
birds,  for  the  sunshine  and  the  rain,  and  even  for  the 
country  smells,  that,  like  the  ambrosia  of  the  gods, 
permeates  every  nook  and  corner  in  the  long  harvest 
time.  We,  their  descendants  in  more  senses  than  one, 
have  the  same  great  love  for  out-of-doors,  and  those  of 
us  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  have  grown  up  in  the 
country,  how  we  like  to  go  back  to  our  childhood’s 
haunts  where  we  wandered  knee  deep  in  the  grassy 
fells,  followed  the  cows  from  pasture  up  the  shaded 
lanes,  or  picked  berries  in  the  meadows  while  the  sun¬ 
shine  glistened  in  the  morning  dew  ! 

The  swamp  that  I  remember  was  a  part  of  the  “  old 
pasture  ”  that  stretched  out  east  and  south  of  the  big 
barn  and  the  red  farm-house  on  the  hillside.  It  was  a 
broad  area  of  land  extending,  in  a  rambling  sort  of  way^ 
back  of  the  fields  till  it  met  the  tracts  of  other  proprie¬ 
tors.  Some  few  acres  were  timber  land,  where  grandfather 
procured  his  supply  of  winter  fuel,  and  there  were  open 
spaces  of  level  sward,  furnishing  juicy  pasturage  for 
the  three  cows,  Brindle,  Los  and  Fawn,  and  their  young 
calves  and  yearlings  that,  nightly  through  the  long 
summer  months,  were  driven  up  the  winding  lane  to 


the  old  barnyard.  But  there  was  a  wide  extent  of  moist, 
sedge  land,  bisected  by  a  sluggish  little  stream,  and 
dotted  by  several  small  bogs  in  which  Flags  and  Bul¬ 
rushes  flourished,  and  yellow  Water  Lilies  grew,  and 
lizards  and  frogs  made  their  home  in  the  deep,  dark 
water.  For  trees  there  were  clumps  and  clumps  of 
Hemlocks  and  Spruces  ;  Willows  and  Birches  grew  by 
the  winding  brook,  and  there  were  solitary  Oaks  and 
Maples,  huge  and  branchy  enough  to  shelter  another 
“  Royal  Charlie,”  or  toss  its  boughs  over  a  Saxon  Wit- 
enagemot. 

The  trees,  the  long  reaches  of  bog  and  peaty  hillock, 
were  not  all,  however,  that  made  the  swamp  of  my 
childish  recollections.  It  was  full  of  all  wonderful  and 
hidden  things  that  grew  rank  and  wild  there,  a  perfect 
Oriental  bazaar  of  curious  riches  that  were  an  unceasing 
wonder  and  delight  to  me.  It  had  knolls  fragrant  with 
Sweet  Fern  ;  its  surface  was  broken  by  boulders,  bossed 
with  gray-green  lichens.  There  was  sphagnum  moss  so 
rank  that  one  sank  into  it  ankle  deep.  In  one  part  of 
the  swamp  was  a  patch  of  checkerberry  vines,  and  on 
the  sunny  hillside  beyond  ripened  the  earliest  and 
largest  strawberries.  Near  the  strawberries  was  an  old 
ruined  cellar,  where  once  had  been  the  home  of  an  early 
settler,  and  a  row  of  Apple  trees  stood  by  the  filled  up 
well. 

The  swamp  was  secluded,  but  to  us  never  lonesome. 
We  knew  its  inmost  recesses  as  familiarly  as  our  own 
dooryard.  We  haunted  it  at  all  times  and  seasons, 
morning  and  noon  and  night,  hunting  birds’  nests  there 
in  summer,  and  following  the  wood  path  amid  the  win¬ 
ter  snows  behind  the  yoke  of  patient,  plodding  oxen 
that  we  had  broken  when  they  were  wild,  rollicking 
calves.  It  was  dear  to  us  as  it  was  to  the  solitude-seek¬ 
ing  thrushes  whose  notes  of  melody  used  to  float  through 
its  open  patches  and  shady  glens  at  close  of  day.  How 
many  summer  afternoons  we  spent  on  the  rude  log 
bridge  that  spanned  the  dreamy  brook  1  What  crisp, 
bonny  October  mornings  we  hunted  for  Beechnuts 
among  the  falling  leaves  and  frost  flowers  !  How  many 
spring  twilights  we  passed  picking  the  red  checkberries 
from  their  green  nests,  or  playing  Indians  among  the 
Hemlocks  and  Spruces  that  lined  the  path. 

All  sorts  of  large-leaved,  juicy  plants  grew  on  the 
edges  of  this  great  pasture  field.  The  banks  of  the 
brook  and  all  the  low,  marshy  spots  were  lined  with 
Marsh  Marigolds,  with  their  splendid  golden  blossoms, 
every  cup  a  chalice  fit  for  a  woodland  nymph  to  drink 
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from.  Near  neighbors  to  the  Cowslips  were  the  Sagit- 
tarias,  with  stalks  of  white,  yellow-centered  flowers  and 
queer  lanceolated  leaves.  Deeper  in  were  Partridge 
vines,  with  their  berries  of  coral ;  great  tangles  of  Gold 
Thread,  with  their  fragile  blossoms ;  two-leaved  Solo¬ 
mon’s  Seal ;  snowy  white  Cohosh  on  stems  of  red  pipe- 
stone  ;  tall,  queenly  Cattails  and  Ferns  of  every  name ; 
polypod  Ferns  of  shining  green,  beached  Ferns,  sensi¬ 
tive  Ferns,  gigantic  cinnamon  Ferns,  the  Goliahs  of  their 
kind,  and  the  superb  Osmunda,  whose  pinnated  leaves 
suggest  the  regal  diadem  that  crowned  the  stately 
Saxon  queen  from  whom  the  plant  takes  its  name. 

What  loads  of  treasure  we  were  always  bringing 
home  from  that  old  swamp  !  Armfuls  of  clematis,  for 
one  thing  ;  “  virgin’s  bower”  we  called  it  then,  though 
since  we  have  learned  to  like  the  good  strong  Saxon 
Witliy-wind,  as  quaint  old  Evelyn  named  it.  Wood¬ 
bine,  too,  flaring  crimson  the  late  autumn  through,  and 
quantities  of  wild  grapes  and  berries.  What  delicious 
berries  they  were,  picked  in  the  dew  and  the  sunshine, 
when  the  shadows  of  the  trees  fell  slanting  on  the 
green  sward  !  None  have  tasted  so  sweet  since.  Through 
all  the  midsummer  days  bloomed  the  Daisies,  swaying 
on  their  slim  stalks,  white,  open-faced,  sunny,  beauti¬ 
ful,  on  a  green  “mede,”as  fair  to  the  eye  as  when 
Chaucer  sung  : 

“  Of  all  the  floures  in  the  mede, 

Love  I  most  these  floures  of  white  and  rede. 

Such  as  men  call  day’s  eyes  in  our  town.” 

Between  the  knolls,  in  the  dryer  places,  were  flower¬ 
ing  Sedges  and  wild  grasses.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the 
Melic  and  the  Galingale  of  Tennyson  and  Jean  Ingelow 
were  there  ;  for  what  but  a  wild  grass  with  a  honeyed 
name  was  the  “  Melic  ”  of  that  meadow,  where  the  high 
tide  came  in  on  that  fearful  night  when  “  my  son’s  wife, 
Elizabeth,”  walked  there  calling  plaintively  :  “Cusha  ! 
Cusha  !”  till  the  waters  came  ?  Galingale,  we  all  know, 
is  only  a  Sedge  with  flowers  like  heads  of  grain.  What 
a  sight  was  that  level  greenness,  shining  from  end  to 
end  with  beautiful  color,  as  the  yellow  light  of  sunset 
slanted  across  it,  transforming  it  into  a  warm,  glowing 
picture  that  rivalled  far  anything  of  Claude  Lorraine  ! 
Can  you  not  fancy  an  iEnone  under  the  shadows  of 
yon  trees,  piping  for  a  lost  Paris  ?  Circe  could  reign 
there,  or  Calypso  hold  there  an  Odysseus  in  enchant¬ 
ment.  In  this  entrancing  spot  fairy  Ariels  and  Pea- 


blossoms  come  to  one’s  mind,  and  all  the  splendid 
richness  of  “A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream.” 

“  The  velvet  sward  seems  carpet  meet 
For  the  light  fairies  lively  feet  ; 

Yon  tufted  knoll,  with  daisies  strewn, 

Might  make  proud  Oberon  a  throne  ; 

While,  hidden  in  the  thicket  nigh, 

Puck  should  brood  o’er  l)is  frolic  sly  ; 

And  when  profuse  the  wood  vetch  clings 
Round  ash  and  elm  in  verdant  rings, 

Its  pale  and  azure  penciled  flower 
Should  canopv  Titania’s  bower.” 

Oh,  the  woodsy  smells  of  that  old  swamp  !  They 
come  to  me  to-day  with  the  organ  of  memory,  and  my 
jaded  nerves  quicken  and  thrill  as  I  inhale  the  steamy 
gush  of  their  frankincense  and  myrrh.  The  odor  of 
that  cool,  moist  ground,  combined  with  that  of  pungent 
Pennyroyal  and  Sassafras  and  the  thuriferous  Pines, 
Hemlocks  and  Cedars,  floats  in  at  my  window  as  I 
write,  and  surrounds  me  like  the  cloud  with  which 
Althene  enveloped  Diomed.  There  is  tonic  in  these 
woodsy  smells,  and  no  Naiad  or  water-nymph  ever 
sought  a  refuge  with  half  the  zest  that  we  did  the  cool 
recesses  of  that  beloved  swamp. 

Time  after  time  we  explored  the  mysterious  recesses 
along  the  alder-fringed  banks  of  the  brooklet.  We  fished 
in  the  pools  with  white  butterflies  and  dragonflies  buz¬ 
zing  about.  We  played  in  the  brown  shadows  and  in 
the  waves  of  topaz,  when  the  warm  October  sunlight 
brightened  the  opened  places.  We  gathered  every  flower 
in  its  season,  from  the  earliest  Arbutus  and  Violet, 
through  Buttercups,  Lilies,  Cardinal  Fowers,  Medolas, 
to  the  Witch  Hazel  flowers  that  fill  the  chill  November 
air  with  sweetness.  That  closed  the  floral  year.  The 
tawny  gold  of  the  lingering  petals  is  the  last  tribute  of 
Flora.  There  is  nothing  more  of  summer  in  the  meadows 
for  us. 

Jack  Frost’s  icy  fingers  locked  the  swamp  in  glitter¬ 
ing  fetters  of  frost,  and  softly  the  snowflakes  settled 
down  upon  the  wild  expanse.  But  the  white  wide  waste 
was  never  dreary  to  us,  but  pleasant  even  then,  for  un¬ 
derneath  the  snow  we  knew  that  the  mosses  lay  green 
and  vivid  as  of  yore,  that  the  Twinberry  and  the  Par¬ 
tridge  V  ine  were  still  flourishing  there,  and  that  the 
roots  of  Violet  and  dainty  Fern,  and*  Crocus  and  Daisy 
were  all  alive,  and  would,  when  the  kiss  of  the  sun-god 
aroused  the  slumbering  princess,  send  up  their  fresh 
leaves  and  beautiful  blossoms  again.  F.  M.  Colby. 


HOW  THEY  TRIMMED  THE  CHURCH. 


I  spent  my  summer  vacation  in  a  little  Connecticut 
village  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  river  that  gives  its 
name  to  the  State.  Leaving  New  York  at  a  time  when 
most  country  visitors  are  turning  their  faces  cityward, 
we  had  the  enjoyments  that  a  New  England  September 
affords,  a  month  that,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other 
gives  fulfillment  of  the  promises  made  by  those  that 
have  gone  before.  All  summer  nature  has  been  profuse 
with  her  floral  decorations,  begun  in  April  with  the  un- 
matchable  trailing  Arbutus,  and  followed  by  the  hun¬ 
dred  of  other  varieties  of  wild  flowers  that  serve  in  turn 
to  beautify  the  landscape.  But  it  remains  for  Septem¬ 
ber  to  show  the  greatest  profusion  of  form  and  color, 
as  if  to  develop  all  reserved  resources  before  the  coming 
of  the  chilling  frosts  that  October  will  bring. 


There  had  been  no  service  in  the  village  church  for 
several  Sundays — the  city  custom  of  closing  for  a  time 
having  found  its  way  there.  To  emphasize  its  recom¬ 
mencement  the  young  people  had  gathered  from  field 
and  forest,  from  hillside  and  valley,  floral  treasures 
with  which  to  decorate  the  edifice. 

The  room  is  rectangular,  with  a  recess  at  one  end, 
wherein  is  a  platform  on  which  stands  the  preacher’s 
desk,  and  on  either  side  of  the  desk  is  a  Corinthian  col¬ 
umn.  Around  these  columns  were  wound  in  profusion 
long  branches  or  sprays  of  Clematis  or  Virgin’s  bower, 
C. Virginiana.  Thebeautiful whiteflowers that havegiv- 
en  the  plant  its  common  name  are  succeeded  by  the  long 
feathery  tails  of  the  seeds  in  bunches  of  greenish  white 
that  show  conspicuously  among  the  glossy  green  leaves. 
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Intertwined  with  the  Clematis  were  branches  of  Bitter 
Sweet,  Oelastrus  Scctndens,  with  its  bright  orange  col¬ 
ored  berries,  some  of  which,  for  greater  effect,  had  been, 
"by  holding  near  a  fire,  prematurely  forced  to  burst 
and  disclose  the  scarlet  covering  of  the  seeds.  This 
served  to  give  life  and  brightness,  while  it  in  no  degree 
detracted  from  the  beauty  of  the  Clematis. 

The  capitals  of  the  columns  were  covered  with  Ferns 
placed  erect.  At  the  foot  of  each  Fem  was  a  bunch  of 
the  fruit  or  seed  of  the  Indian  Turnip,  Arum  Tryphil- 
Tum,  the  brilliant  red  of  which  contrasted  strongly  with 
the  dark  green  background. 

For  the  day  the  preacher’s  desk  was  removed  to  the 
rear  of  the  platform,  raised  and  approached  by  two 
steps,  which  steps  and  the  front  of  the  desk  were  thickly 
covered  with  Ferns.  On  the  top  of  the  desk  were  massed 
wild  flowers  of  every  procurable  variety.  On  the  steps 
was  the  motto  in  flowers,  The  Cross  our  Glor'y. 

Near  by  stood  the  cross,  a  mass  of  green  also  covered 
with  floral  emblems  in  forms  of  crown,  stars,  sickles, 
harp,  shield,  etc.  This  cross  was  perhaps  more  to  me 
than  to  most  others,  as  it  was  evidence  of  the  purpose  of 
liberalism  in  New  England  Congregationalists.  When 
former  generations  worshipped  in  the  “meeting-house” 
built  in  1737,  and  standing  on  nearly  the  same  ground 
as  the  one  now  decorated,  the  cross  -was  looked  upon 
only  as  a  symbol  of  Romanism  and  Popery,  and  nothing 
bearing  its  semblance  was  permitted,  and  it  is  within 
the  recollection  of  many  still  young,  when  to  have  a 
cross  in  or  about  a  Congregational  house  of  worship 
was  considered  an  unwarranted  innovation; 

In  every  available  place  were  vases  of  all  sizes,  in 
which  were  displayed  more  varieties  of  flowers  than  I 
can  name.  A  few  spikes  of  the  Cardinal  flower,  Lobelia 
Cardinalis,  the  last  of  the  season,  had  been  found  by  a 
shaded  brooklet,  and  were  given  a  conspicuous  place  as 
an  offering  from  August.  In  one  vase  was  grouped 
bright,  nodding  Golden-rod,  Solidago,  with  the  white 
flowers  of  the  wild  Carrot,  Danciis  Carrot  a.  In  another 
were  the  long  leaves  and  tall  spikes  of  the  reed  Mace  or 


common  Cat-tail,  Typha  latifolia,  and  in  another  were 
grasses  common  to  the  neighborhood  that  would  be 
more  highly  prized  for  their  gracefulness  and  beauty 
were  they  not  so  readily  attainable.  Asters  in  number¬ 
less  variety  of  form  and  color  were  seen  everywhere; 
Rudbeckia,  with  its  bright  yellow  rays,  a  more  recent 
introduction  to  New  England  meadows;  Spireas,  Iron 
weed,  Hard-hack  or  Steeple-bush,  St.  John’s  Wort, 
Ramstead  or  Toad-flax,  Thoroughwort  and  others,  to 
name  which  would  try  my  patience  and  encroach  on 
your  space,  were  found  in  masses  or  grouped  together 
as  taste  suggested. 

On  the  table  that  on  this  occasion  served  the  preacher 
in  place  of  his  desk,  was  a  single  bunch  of  Pearly  Ever¬ 
lasting,  a  fit  emblem  suggestive  of  the  everlasting  truths 
of  the  Gospel  he  preached. 

Some  of  the  helpers  were  not  satisfied  with  things  of 
beauty  merely,  and  displayed  in  various  places  on  the 
walls,  bunches  of  Oats,  Wheat,  Rye,  Broom-Corn  and 
Millet,  and  festooned  between  the  columns  were  branches 
of  native  Grape-vines  with  their  ripened  fruit,  the 
fragrance  of  which  puts  to  shame  all  improved  varieties. 
Dishes  of  Apples,  Pears,  Peaches  and  Plums  bore  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  kindness  of  a  Father  to  His  children,  and 
were  suggestions  of  thankfulness  to  Him  for  all  His 
favors. 

But  now  comes  the  utilitarian  with  the  question  of 
what  use  is  all  this?  Could  not  the  time  spent  in  thus 
decorating  have  been  better  employed  in  profitable 
labor,  the  avails  of  which  might  have  been  given  to  the 
poor?  We  answer  without  hesitation,  No.  “The  poor 
ye  have  always  with  you,”  and  there  is  time  left  in 
which  to  do  duty  toward  them.  Memory  of  the  hours 
spent  in  collecting  and  arranging  these  decorations  will 
live  long  and  pleasantly  with  those  engaged  in  it.  The 
work  was  a  labor  of  love,  which  is  never  without  its 
reward..  Neither,  we  believe,  was  there  one  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  that  attended  the  service  who  was  not  made 
glad  by  the  sight,  and  to  make  glad  is  to  confer 
benefit.  L.  A.  R. 


AN  ORNAMENTAL  GRASS. 


During  spring  and  summer  Eriantlius  Ravennse  is 
perhaps  not  so  ornamental  as  the  Eulalias,  whose  beau¬ 
tifully  striped  foliage  and  graceful  plumes  make  them 
favorites  wherever  known.  It  is,  however,  more  strik¬ 
ing  than  they  after  it  throws  up  its  flower  stalks,  which 
are  much  higher  than  those  borne  by  the  Eulalias,  at¬ 
taining  a  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet.  It  is  perfectly 
hardy  anywhere,  and  like  all  other  grasses  is  herba¬ 
ceous,  dying  down  to  the  root  each  winter.  After  the 
frost  has  killed  the  top,  and  it  has  been  cut  off,  a  little . 
coarse  manure  thrown  over  the  root  will  cause  the 
plant  to  bear  finer  plumes  the  next  season.  The  Erian- 
thus  is  not  a  new  plant — it  was  introduced  in  1824 
— but  little  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  to 
it  until  late  years.  It  so  much  resembles  the  Pampas 
grass  in  appearance  as  to  be  sometimes  called  the 
“American  Pampas.”  The  leaves  are  dark  green,  long 
and  narrow,  growing  upward  from  four  to  six  feet,  then 
gracefully  drooping  to  the  ground.  Being  hardy  it  is 
better  adapted  to  general  culture  than  the  Pampas  grass. 


The  flower-spikes  or  plumes  appear  early  in  September, 
and  when  developed  give  the  plant  quite  an  imposing 
appearance.  Several  plumes  will  be  borne  on  a  small 
root.  For  decorative  purposes  the  plumes  when  dried 
are  nearly  as  handsome  as  those  of  the  Pampas;  they  are 
about  eighteen  inches  long,  thick  and  woolly,  not  droop¬ 
ing,  and  of  a  silver-gray  color.  They  should  be  cut 
from  the  plant  while  still  green,  and  are  dried  best  by 
hanging  top  down  ward.  The  plumes  are  much  used  in 
mantel  vases  and  in  grass  bouquets.  If  the  stalks  of 
several  phuues  be  cut  off  close  to  the  ground,  tied  to¬ 
gether  with  ribbons  and  stood  in  a  corner  of  the  room, 
they  make  no  mean  addition  to  that  room’s  artistic  ap¬ 
pearance.  This  grass  is  usually  planted  as  a  centre 
plant  for  large  beds,  or  can  be  planted  alone,  or  in  com¬ 
bination  with  other  grasses  on  the  lawn.  It  is  easily 
propagated,  from  seed  or  division  of  the  root.  The 
flower-stalks,  after  they  have  become  dry  and  hard, 
can  be  utilized  as  plant  stakes,  and  will  last  several 
months. — Exchange. 


SANITARY  VALUE  OF  PLANTS. 


As  the  season  has  come  again  to  fill  our  windows  with 
a  brilliant  display  of  flowers,  that  we  may  cany  with 
us  through  the  winter  months  some  of  the  beauty  of 
the  summer  time,  the  question  once  more  arises  con¬ 
cerning  the  supposed  injurious  effects  of  plants  in 
sleeping  rooms,  for  it  is  in  such  apartments  where  usu¬ 
ally  little  gas  is  burned  that  flowers  thrive  best.  As  we 
have  previously  stated,  there  maybe  conditions  of  the 
atmosphere  which  are  not  suited  to  our  constitutions 
though  necessary  for  the  perfect  development  of  some 
plants,  but  any  plant  that  will  endure  the  atmosphere 
adapted  to  man’s  necessities,  is  a  promoter  of  health. 
Recent  investigations  have  proved  that  plants  in  rooms 
have  great  sanitary  value.  Dr.  A ndrews,  from  tests  made 
at  Christ  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  has  shown  that  plants  in 
sleeping  or  sick-rooms  fulfill  two  functions,  namely: 
that  of  the  generation  of  ozone  and  exhalation  of  vapor, 
by  which  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  is  kept  in  a 
healthful  condition  of  humidity.  It  is  stated  that  in 
two  rooms, alike  in  all  respects,  except  that  one  contained 
some  flowers  and  the  other  none,  the  one  containing  the 
flowers  was  cooler  by  one  and  one-half  degrees  than  the 
other.  The  ozone  thus  generated  by  budding  and  flow¬ 
ering  plants  has  been  found  to  have  great  value,  in  that 


it  purifies  the  air,  ridding  it  of  disease-breeding  germs 
and  of  the  vapors  of  decomposition,  and,  in  case  of 
consumption,  the  benefit  of  the  ozone  is  shown  in  its 
arresting  the  course  of  the  malady. 

It  has  also  been  recently  stated  that  “Prof.  Mantogazza, 
of  Pavia,  Italy,  has  discovered  that  ozone  is  generated 
in  immense  quantities  by  all  plants  and  flowers  possess¬ 
ing  green  leaves  and  aromatic  odors.  Hyacinths,  Mig¬ 
nonette,  Heliotrope  and  the  like  all  throw  off  ozone 
largely  on  exposure  to  the  sun’s  rays.  So  powerful  is 
this  great  atmospheric  purifier,  that  it  is  the  belief  of 
chemists  that  whole  districts  can  be  redeemed  from  the 
deadly  malaria  which  infests  them  by  simply  covering 
them  with  aromatic  vegetation.  The  bearing  of  this 
upon  floriculture  in  our  large  cities  is  also  very  import¬ 
ant.  Experiments  have  proved  that  the  air  of  cities 
contains  less  ozone  than  that  of  the  surrounding  country, 
and  the  thickly  inhabited  parts  of  cities  than  the  more 
sparsely  built,  or  the  parks  and  open  squares.  Plants 
and  flowers  and  green  trees  can  alone  restore  the  bal¬ 
ance:  so  that  every  little  flower-pot  is  not  merely  a 
thing  of  beauty  w  bile  it  lasts,  but  has  a  direct  and 
beneficial  influence  upon  the  health  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  in  which  it  is  found.” 


JUNE’S  EXPERIMENT. 

Part  II. 


( Conclusion ). 


And  so  the  summer  passed,  the  pleasant  mellow  days 
of  Autumn,  and  on  came  November,  dreaded  perhaps 
in  northern  homes,  because  of  the  piercing  frosts  and 
chilling  winds,  but  beautiful  in  this  fair  land  as  any 
fair,  bright  spring  day.  Everything  in  June’s  little 
kingdom  flourished  ;  strawberry  plants  were  green  and 
thrifty  and  gave  promise,  by  and  by,  of  abundant  and 
luscious  fruit,  the  young,  downy  chickens  of  the  summer 
were  now  half  grown — “just  frying  size” — and  several 
other  families  of  small,  fuzzy  balls  had  taken  their 
places  in  the  nursery.  In  the  house,  certain  shelves 
were  almost  groaning  beneath  their  weight  of  honeyed 
sweets  ;  now  also,  were  June’s  plans  matured,  and  the 
time  for  action  near  at  hand. 

The  hotels  in  Jacksonville  were  opening  one  by  one, 
and  crowds  of  northern  visitors  flocking  to  them  by 
every  train  and  boat.  It  was  for  this  she  had  worked 
and  planned  and  waited  through  all  the  autumn  weath¬ 
er.  One  of  the  hotel  proprietors,  a  Mr.  Lee,  himself 
a  wealthy  man,  was  an  old  and  valued  friend  of  her 
father;  to  him  she  had  written  a  frank  little  note,  tell¬ 
ing  him  plainly  that  reverses  had  befallen  her  father,  and 
that  she  was  trying  to  be  a  help  instead  of  a  burden  ; 
that  she  should  have  flowers,  strawberries,  fresh  eggs, 
young  chickens  and  preserved  fruits  for  sale,  and  would 
like  to  assist  in  supplying  his  hotel  with  these  things, 
at  market  prices.  From  him  she  had  a  brief  and  bus¬ 
iness-like  reply,  that  she  should  bring  him  a  sample  of 
each  of  the  above  named  articles,  and  if  they  proved 
to  be  first-class  in  every  particular,  he  would  take  all 


she  could  furnish  him,  at  cash  on  delivery.  And  to¬ 
morrow  is  the  trial  trip  ! 

“  Little  woman,  what  are  all  these  mysterious  going’s 
on?”  questioned  her  father  curiously  that  evening, 
“  is  it  not  about  time  that  you  let  me  into  the  magic 
circle  ?  ” 

“Have  a  little  more  patience,  Oh  !  best  of  papas  ;  to¬ 
morrow  night  you  shall  know  all — to-morrow,  to-mor¬ 
row.” 

“  To-morrow  the  sun  may  be  shining, 

Although  it  is  cloudy  to-day.” 

No  wonder  June’s  pulses  were  fluttering,  and  excite¬ 
ment  shone  in  her  sweet  brown  eyes,  as  early  the  next 
morning  the  mists  rolled  away,  and  from  the  northwest 
blew  a  keen,  cool  breeze,  the  harbinger  of  pleasant 
weather.  -On  the  crazy  little  wharf  spoken  of  earlier, 
stood  June  and  Uncle  Isaac,  waiting  for  the  little 
steamer,  now  close  at  hand.  Several  weeks  ago  June 
had  purchased  two  large  wooden  bowls,  nearly  two 
feet  in  diameter  ;  these  she  had  painted  black  and  scar¬ 
let  and  ornamented  them  with  quaint  figures,  one  of 
them  now  stood  on  a  large  packing-box  near  Uncle 
Isaac,  and  “  a  thing  of  beauty  ”  it  certainly  was,  heaped 
to  overflowing  with  flowers.  Great  clusters  of  Marechal 
Niel  and  Safrano  Roses,  branches  of  purple  Heliotrope, 
and  spikes  of  snowy  Tuberoses,  all  heavy  with  dew  and 
fragrant  with  a  hundred  spicy  odors.  Near  by  stood  a 
light,  strong  coop,  in  which  a  dozen  half -grown  chickens 
scolded  and  spluttered  at  the  unusual  confinement. 

On  a  large  basket  packed  with  moss,  Uncle  Isaac 
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“knowing  eggs  are  eggs,”  also  kept  a  watchful  eye. 
June  carried  a  smaller  basket,  and  if  you  could  have 
peeped  in  slyly,  you  would  have  seen  three  small  tin-cap¬ 
ped  tumblers,  and  three  neatly-labeled  jars,  carefully 
packed  in  crumpled  paper.  The  first  three  contained 
samples  of  jelly — guava,  plum  and  grape;  the  second 
three,  delicious  marmalades,  made  respectively  of  or¬ 
ange,  fig  and  pineapple.  The  boat  now  reached  the 
wharf,  and  all  this  precious  freight  was  soon  on  board. 
The  morning  run  to  the  city  was  delightful,  for  the 
keen  breeze  was  ruffling  the  river  into  a  thousand  crink¬ 
ly  little  waves,  and  the  sky  overhead  was  smiling  down 
a  glad  welcome  to  the  earth.  Reaching  their  destina¬ 
tion,  the  eggs  and  chickens  were  carefully  deposited  in 
the  warehouse,  while  June  and  Uncle  Isaac  betook 
themselves  to  the  hotel,  only  a  few  minutes  walk  from 
the  river,  Uncle  Isaac  bearing  aloft  his  fragrant  burden, 
with  many  grunts  and  chuckles  of  pride  and  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Arriving  at  the  hotel,  June  was  courteously 
received  by  Mr.  Lee,  who  brought  his  housekeeper  to 
admire  the  lovely  flowers  and  sample  the  sweets.  Each 
being  pronounced  perfect  in  its  way,  the  eggs  and 
chickens  were  sent  for,  duly  inspected  and  also  approved ; 
market  prices  were  discussed,  a  crisp  new  five-dollar 
bill  and  some  silver  found  their  way  into  June’s  dainty 
purse.  Unlimited  orders  were  also  given  for  the  future, 
and  the  young  girl  departed,  her  light  feet  scarcely 
feeling  the  ground  beneath  her,  and  her  heart  brimming 
over  with  pride  and  pleasure. 

Only  the  bowl  of  flowers  remained  unbargained  for, 
but  these  were  to  plead  their  own  cause  ;  mounted  in  a 
conspicuous  place  in  the  office,  near  the  desk,  they 
drew  forth  words  of  admiration  from  every  one  pass¬ 
ing  through,  and  when  it  was  understood  they  were  for 
sale,  gentlemen  bought  sprigs  for  button-holes,  and 
ladies  clusters  for  the  corsage,  or  sent  fragrant  hand¬ 
fuls  to  invalid  friends  in  the  rooms  above — long  before 
night  they  were  gone,  with  many  calls  for  more.  And 
little  thought  happy  June  on  her  homeward  journey, 
that  these  fair  and  dewy  blossoms  were  but  the  flowery 
chain,  binding  her  quiet  busy  Present  to  the  mysterious 
Future  of  her  maiden  dreams. 

That  night  followed  a  merry  confession  of  sins  in  the 
library; — proud  Col.  Wallingford,  a  little  aghast  at  the 
rapid  and  graphic  description  of  the  day’s  doings,  a 
little  horrified  that  his  eldest  daughter  should  be  “work¬ 
ing  for  a  living,”  yet  won  over  at  last  by  her  earnest 
wishes,  her  evident  joy  in  her  success;  and  it  was  with 
a  much  lighter  heart,  and  with  stronger  hopes  for  the 
future,  that  he  slumbered  through  the  quiet  night. 

Tom  and  Jessie  were  convinced  that  never  before 
was  there  so  smart  a  sister,  never  such  lovejy  schemes, 
and  anxious  on  all  occasions  to  “  help,”  saved  many  a 
step  for  the  busy  girl. 

Uncle  Isaac  privately  confided  to  Aunt  Sally,  “ol’ 
woman,  we’s  got  de  beatenes’  young  missy  in  the  roun’ 
worl,’  dat  am  the  gospil  trufe.” 

Twice  a  week  went  down  the  little  cargo  to  the  city, 
Uncle  Isaac  and  Tom  generally  taking  it  in  charge,  as 
June  could  seldom  leave  her  morning  duties — and  very 
proud  was  the  young  boy  of  his  trust. 

June  exerted  herself  to  make  the  bowl  of  flowers 
different  each  time,  and  a  study  in  itself.  Sometimes  it 
would  be  favorites  from  the  garden,  sometimes  shy 
little  blossoms  from  the  woods — once,  perhaps,  creamy 
magnolia  blooms  and  sprays  of  passion  vine ;  again 


great  golden-hearted  Water-lilies,  and  swamp-pinks, 
with  Ferns  and  feathery  Clematis  for  the  green. 

“  Flower  day  ”  at  the  St.  James  came  to  be  eagerly 
expected  by  many  an  invalid  boarder.  It  was  on  one  of 
these  days  that  a  young  girl  stood  before  the  bowl  of 
blossoms;  to-day  it  held  only  wild  and  woodsy  things 
— sprays  of  Palmetto  bloom,  with  their  sweet  and  bit¬ 
ter  fragrance,  wild  Violets,  yellow  Jessamine — she  in¬ 
haled  all  their  delicious  odors  with  a  long  sigh  of 
content,  then  turning  to  a  lady  friend  who  stood  near— 
a  hotel  acquaintance — she  exclaimed  :  “  How  I  do  long 
for  the  country,  for  green  woods,  for  salt  sea-breezes. 
It  seems  to  me  I  should  get  strong  once  more  if  only  I 
could  escape  from  hotel  life.  And  yet  so  exacting  am 
I,  that  neither  must  I  be  too  far  from  the  conveniences 
of  the  city.  I  will  ask  the  proprietor  this  very  afternoon 
if  he  knows  of  any  such  happy  compromise.  Perhaps 
these  very  blossoms  grow  in  some  such  spot.”  Mr.  Lee 
was  interviewed,  looked  dubious,  but  when  the  flowers 
were  mentioned,  his  face  cleared  and  he  said  thought¬ 
fully:  “H’m,  h’m,  perhaps  that  would  be  the  very 
thing,”  then  turning  to  her,  he  explained:  “  I  know  the 
family  personally  through  whom  these  flowers  come — 
refined  people,  and  live  in  a  delightfully  romantic 
place,  thirty  miles  from  here  by  boat.  I  feel  sure 
you  would  be  pleased,  but  can’o  say  how  the  idea  would 
strike  them.  Stay,  I’ll  send  a  line  down  by  the  evening 
boat,  asking  Miss  Wallingford  to  come  up  to  the  city, 
and  see  you  herself.” 

That  evening  when  the  mail  came  in,  June  was  con¬ 
siderably  astonished  by  receiving  a  note  from  Mr.  Lee, 
stating  that  a  young  lady  wished  to  engage  board  on 
the  island  for  the  winter,  and  would  Miss  W.  be  kind, 
enough  to  come  to  the  city  and  interview  her  person¬ 
ally.  A  rather  stormy  debate  followed,  all  the  house¬ 
hold  except  June  being  adverse  to  taking  a  straDger  into 
their  quiet  home;  but  she,  sadly  missing  the  companion¬ 
ship  of  girls  of  her  own  age,  such  as  she  had  while  at 
boarding-school,  begged  earnestly  to  try  the  experiment, 
and  as  usual  won  her  way.  The  next  day  two  young 
maidens  might  have  been  seen  in  grave  discussion,  in 
in  the  parlor  of  the  “St.  James”— one  is  our  heroine, 
the  other  a  Miss  Fannie  Ellis  of  New  York  ;  she  is 
fair  and  slight,  with  a  gentle  face,  and  is  clad  in  deep 
black.  As  she  talks,  you  hear  once  in  a  while  a  slight¬ 
hacking  cough,  that  tells  too  plainly  her  need  of  a  south, 
ern  winter.  The  girls  on  first  meeting  formed  a  mutual, 
though  silent  admiration  society.  Miss  Ellis  was 
several  years  older  than  June,  but  so  small  and  delicate 
that  the  difference  in  age  was  not  apparent.  The  com¬ 
pact  was  now  about  concluded.  Miss  Ellis  giving  ref¬ 
erences  of  the  highest  character,  and  offering  for  her 
board  so  generous  a  sum,  that  it  quite  took  away  the 
breath  of  our  inexperienced  little  friend.  “We  live  so 
quietly”  she  said,  “  I’m  afraid  it  would  not  be  giving 
you  a  fair  exchange.”  “  You  will  give  me  what  mere 
money  connot  buy,”  responded  the  other  impetuously 
— “the  comfort  of  a  home  and  a  sister’s  care,”  and 
large  tears  filled  the  pathetic  eyes,  as  she  turned  away 
to  the  window. 

And  so  it  was  settled,  June  returning  home  at  once, 
and  Miss  Ellis  to  follow  her  the  next  day. 

Her  little  eastern  room  with  the  lovely  sea  view,  June 
gave  up  to  the  new  arrival,  contenting  herself  with  a 
smaller  room  across  the  hall. 

By  nightfall  everything  was  arranged  and  Fannie 
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Ellis  was  fairly  installed  one  of  the  family.  Then 
followed  a  delightful  winter  of  which  only  a  hasty 
and  imperfect  outline  can  be  given.  The  ‘  ‘  new  boarder” 
soon  won  all  hearts,  especially  the  loyal  and  sturdy 
ones  of  Tom  and  Jessie;  over  them  she  possessed  a 
wonderful  influence,  and  without  knowing  it,  they 
greatly  improved  in  both  manners  and  temper. 

Col.  Wallingford  recognizing  in  her  the  noble  woman¬ 
hood  which  he  especially  admired,  was  deeply  grateful 
that  she  had  come  to  share  their  lives,  while  Aunt 
Sally  shooked  her  turbaned  head  sadly,  and  prophesied 
often,  “P’or  lam,’ she  aint  long  fer  dis  worl’ — ’pears 
lak  I  can  des  see  her  fadin’  away.”  But  for  once  Aunt 
Sally  was  wrong.  Gradually  the  death-like  pallor  left 
her  face,  the  sea-air  acted  like  a  tonic,  a  faint  pink  crept 
into  her  cheeks,  and  the  beginning  of  the  New  Year 
found  her  decidedly  improved. 

She  had  told  them  all  something  of  her  family,  long 
before ;  an  orphan — her  mother  and  darling  sister  hav¬ 
ing  died  of  the  dread  disease  that  was  now  menacing 
her,  and  the  only  remaining  ones  now  besides  herself 
were  a  married  brother  in  New  York,  with  whom  she 
had  lived  until  the  failing  of  her  health,  and  her  bro¬ 
ther  Max,  two  years  her  senior,  and  evidently  her 
favorite  and  pride. 

All  these  days  our  June’s  schemes  were  working  well; 
twice  a  week  the  precious  little  cargo  still  went  down  to 
the  city,  and  though  sometimes  the  flowers  were  hard  to 
find,  there  was  always  something  to  send — some  winter 
Chrysanthemums,  or  some  scarlet  Sumach  and  creeping 
Ferns.  The  chickens  and  eggs  were  still  to  be  had  in 
plenty  and  June  had  added  an  ‘‘incubator”  to  her 
“  stock  in  trade,”  but  the  store  of  preserved  fruits  was 
well-nigh  exhausted,  and  in  their  place  came  now  the 
glowing  strawberries,  for  which  she  had  so  fondly 
hoped. 

The  little  plot,  with  Uncle  Isaac  “to  the  fore,”  made 
really  a  wonderful  yield,  the  berries  brought  her  the 
fanciest  prices,  and  so  the  silver  dollars  poured  in,  until 
the  season  was  over,  and  the  great  hotels  were  closed. 

It  was  a  somewhat  blustering  day  in  March.  Outside 
there  was  a  suspicion  of  frost  in  the  air,  leaden  skies, 
and  dead  leaves  whirling;  indoors  the  two  girls  sat  by 
a  cheerful  open  fire,  Uncle  Isaac  having  chopped  that 
week  (to  use  his  own  expression)  “  a  right  smart  chance 
o’  light’ud,”  and  now  this  same  “lightwood”  sent  out 
a  glorious  flame,  that  sparkled  and  glowed  over  all  the 
cosy  room. 

June  was  busy  with  a  dainty  bit  of  fancy  work,  Fan¬ 
nie  with  a  letter  that  had  just  come  in  the  mail. 

An  exclamation  of  pleasure  escaped  her,  as  a  photo¬ 
graph  fell  from  the  open  letter.  “It  is  my  brother 
Max,  and  as  natural  as  life ;  more  than  that,  he  is 
coming  to  see  me  in  May,  and  to  help  me  lay  my  plans 
for  the  summer.”  And  handing  the  picture  to  June, 
she  went  on  perusing  her  letter  in  happy  silence.  I 
suppose  every  young  girl  has  hidden  away  in  her  heart 
an  ideal  picture  of  the  one  to  whom  some  day  her 
love  will  go  out,  I  think  also  that  seldom  does  the  real 
one,  when  he  comes,  answer  to  that  picture.  But 
this  was  one  of  the  rare  cases.  June  knew,  as  she 
gazed  at  the  face  before  her,  that  the  ideal  of  her  heart 
was  found.  Max  Ellis  was  singularly  handsome,  with 
a  frank,  straight-forward  smile  in  his  fine  eyes,  while 
his  mouth  and  chin  bespoke  both  tenderness  and 
firm  resolve.  His  sister  was  never  weary  of  singing  his 


praises,  and  to-day  she  began  anew,  without  dreaming 
how  every  word  was  treasured  up  in  the  mind  of  the 
listening  girl  beside  her. 

April  this  year  was  brimful  of  charming  weather; 
the  invalid,  growing  daily  stronger,  was  able  tojoin  the 
many  pleasure  excursions  planned  by  the  tireless  Tom 
and  Jessie.  Together  the  four  “went  crabbing,”  to¬ 
gether  explored  the  woods  for  Ferns  and  rosy  “  Gopher 
apples,”  or  together  rowed  down  the  inlet  against  the 
incoming  tide,  then  resting  on  their  oars  slowly  drifted 
home  again. 

“  How  can  I  leave  this  lovely  land,”  sighed  Fannie  on 
one  of  these  summer  days,  “  I  could  stay  here  forever  !  ’ 

‘  ‘Stay  with  us  this  one  summer,  dear,”  begged  J une,  but 
Fannie  only  laughed  and  shook  her  head,  saying  “wait 
till  Max  comes.” 

Well,  he  came  at  last,  in  the  first  warm  week  of  May. 
Astonished  and  delighted  at  the  change  in  his  sister’s 
health  and  strength,  he  consulted  with  physicians,  who 
recommended  a  longer  stay  in  this  mild  air,  saying  that 
many  dangerous  relapses  were  occasioned  by  a  too 
early  return  to  a  colder  climate,  that  a  summer  here 
would  only  emphasize  the  good  done  by  the  winter. 
And  so  he  planned,  at  Col.  Wallingford’s  earnest  request, 
that  his  beloved  sister  should  still  make  it  her  home 
with  them. 

And  now,  Max  Ellis,  your  errand  done,  what  keeps 
you  in  this  pleasant  land  ?  Oh,  the  “  historical  interest” 
of  this  quaint  old  island  kept  him — the  splendid  “  fish¬ 
ing”  on  the  bar,  kept  him — “important  business  in 
Jacksonville”  kept  him.  Ah!  Max,  Max,  “the  little 
blind  god  ”  cunningly  got  your  heart  tangled  up  in  his 
web,  and  you  could  not  get  away.  The  fact  is,  Max 
Ellis  had  seen  many  charming  girls  before,  and 
more  than  once  had  fancied  that  his  heart  was  touched, 
but  he  had  met  them  only  in  society  where  every  one 
must  be  amiable  if  they  would  please.  It  was  the  first 
chance  he  had  ever  had  to  study  a  real,  true-hearted 
girl  in  every  day  home-life,  and  a  fascinating  study  he 
found  it.  Besides,  his  sister  had  been  writing.  June’s 
praises  to  him  all  winter; — he  knew  of  the  brave  little 
schemes  for  earning  money  and  many  other  small  wom¬ 
anly  deeds — but  finding,  like  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  that 
“the  half  had  not  been  told  him,”  he  succumbed 
utterly  and  entirely  to  his  fate.  And  demure  little 
June  guarded  her  own  sweet  secret  so  well,  that  poor 
Max  was  often  in  the  deepest  dejection  when  he  thought 
of  the  probable  termination  of  it  all. 

At  last  he  announced  one  day  at  dinner,  “Well, good 
friends,  I  leave  for  the  North  on  Thursday;”  a  howl  of 
grief  and  despair  broke  from  Tom  and  Jessie,  which 
gave  June  time  to  swallow  down  her  heart-throbs  and 
to  say  with  calm  politeness,  “  O  !  we  are  all  so  sorry  !” 
So  that  shot  missed  its  mark — apparently. 

Only  two  days  to  pass  before  his  time  of  departure. 
The  evening  of  the  first  he  spent  alone  with  his  sister, 
talking  over  family  and  business  matters,  and  disclosing 
to  her  his  hopes  and  fears  for  the  future.  “  Max,”  she 
said,  as  he  bent  to  bid  her  good-night,  “June has  never 
breathed  to  me  a  word  of  her  feelings,  but  women  know 
these  things  by  intuition  sometimes,  and  I  believe  she 
loves  you.”  Whereupon  Max  gave  her  a  most  brotherly 
hug  and  strode  out  of  the  room. 

The  next  morning  after  breakfast  he  asked  Col. 
Wallingford  if  he  could  see  him  alone  on  some  matters 
of  business,  and  into  the  library  they  went.  “I  have 
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a  proposition  and  a  request  to  make  of  you,”  began 
Max.  ‘  ‘  I  wish  to  purchase  the  northern  half  of  your 
estate,  which,  as  you  know  is  only  partly  under  cultiva¬ 
tion— and — I  wish  your  permission  to  address  your 
daughter.” 

Col.  Wallingford  grasped  his  companion  warmly  by 
the  hand;  “My  dear  young  friend,  to  the  request  I  say 
most  cordially,  ‘yes,  and  God  bless  you;’  if  she  loves 
you,  you  will  win  a  true  and  faithful  heart,  but  I  shall 
miss  her  sorely — sorely,”  and  the  sad  lines  around  his 
mouth  deepened  as  he  spoke.  “  As  to  the  proposition 
to  sell,  I  had  not  thought  of  it,  but  perhaps  it  would  be 
a  good  thing;”  and  then  the  two  men  entered  into  a 
serious  business  consultation  that  lasted  till  dinner¬ 
time.  After  dinner,  Max  and  the  children  went  off  on 
a  final  “crabbing”  expedition,  for  “deviled crabs”  was 
Max’s  favorite  dish,  and  no  one  could  prepare  them  quite 
equal  to  Aunt  Sally.  Fannie  was  busy  mending  and 
packing  for  her  brother,  and  our  little  June  was  left 
quite  to  her  own  devices;  so,  going  down  to  the  shore 
she  stepped  into  her  boat  and  braced  herself  for  a  steady 
pull.  Twenty  minutes’  vigorous  rowing  brought  her  to 
one  of  her  famous  retreats.  A  partially  up-rooted  tree 
spread  its  branches  far  out  over  the  water  and  beneath 
them  was  a  shady  bower,  where  often  June  came  in  her 
thoughtful  moods.  She  fastened  the  boat  to  a  swaying 
branch,  and  took  off  her  hat  to  let  the  breeze  cool  her 
flushed  face.  How  quiet  and  lovely  everything  was ! 
The  steep  bank  above  her  was  clothed  with  a  rank  growth 
of  Ferns  and  creeping  vines;  the  just  turning  tide  rip¬ 
pled  with  a  faint  and  restful  sound  against  the  round, 
wet  pebbles  on  the  shore. 

Long  she  sat  there,  dabbling  her  hand  idly  in  the 
water,  a  torn  fragment  of  paper  in  her  lap.  In  looking 
over  some  daily  papers  that  morning  some  fugitive  lines 
had  caught  her  attention,  and  something  in  their  broken 
pathos  appealing  to  her  own  sad  little  heart,  she  had 
torn  them  out  hastily  and  carried  them  with  her  to  tins 
safe  retreat;  she  was  murmuring  the  words  in  a  dreamy 
undertone — 

“  So  this  is  the  end  of  it  all — 

The  end  of  my  dreams  and  fancies; 

Only  a  word  and  a  smile — 

Only  some  tender  glances. 

How  much,  ah !  how  much  I  love  him, 

Only  my  heart  can  say; 

I  sit  here  a  silent  captive 
While  the  conqueror  rides  away  !” 

“  So  I  will  just  go  back  to  my  work, 

To  my  little  household  cares, 

That  never  make  any  show, 

After  awhile,  perhaps,  to  my  prayers. 

For  the  rest,  on  the  sunny  paths 
We  two  have  trodden  together, 

My  feet  shall  fall  as  light 
As  though  my  heart  were  a  feather,’' 

“  And  not  a  woman’s  heart 

Prone  to  weep  and  to  break - ” 

With  one  despairing  sob,  June  buried  her  face  in  her 
hands,  and  the  salt  tears  mingled  with  the  briny  waters 
below. 

The  fair,  unclouded  afternoon  was  drawing  to  a  close 
before  June,  spent  with  her  weary  struggle,  turned  her 
little  boat  toward  home.  But  the  tide  was  coming  in 
full  and  strong,  and  a  long  and  tiresome  task  was  before 
the  spiritless  girl.  Early  dusk  bad  fallen  when  the 
boat-keel  grated  on  the  welcome  sand,  and  the  faint 


tinkle  of  the  tea-bell  sounded  in  the  distance.  A  tall 
figure  stood  in  the  twilight  ready  to  make  fast  the  boat, 
and  to  help  out  its  quiet  passenger.  It  was  Max. 

“  Seems  to  me  it  is  rather  late  for  young  ladies  to  be 
out  in  row-boats  alone.  I’ve  been  waiting  for  you  with 
the  greatest  impatience  for  over  an  hour.”  Then  very 
gravely,  “Will  you  walk  up  the  beach  with  me  for  a 
few  minutes,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question.”  “Didn’t 
the  tea-bell  ring  just  now?”  said  June,  hastily  building 
up  one  more  little  barrier  between  herself  and  her  fate. 

“Yes,  it  rang,”  said  Max  a  little  savagely,  “  and  there 
will  be  a  dozen  people  there,  and  I  cannot  ask  you  this 
question  before  them  all.  Come,  June,  please,”  he  said 
so  pleadingly,  that  she  followed  him  without  a  word. 
Drawing  her  hand  within  his  arm  he  paced  on  rapidly 
for  a  few  minutes,  then  facing  her  suddenly,  he  said, 
“  When  a  man’s  heart  is  full,  he  can’t  waste  time  look¬ 
ing  for  fine  words.  June,  I  love  you  with  all  my 
heart  and  soul;  can  you,  do  you  care  for  me  ?  Will  you 
be  my  wife  ?”  It  was  a  curious  silence  that  followed, 
but  Max,  with  his  arm  around  the  slender  figure  so  near 
him,  seemed  perfectly  satisfied.  At  last  he  found  the 
use  of  his  voice  once  more;  “What  a  precious  lot  of 
time  I’ve  been  wasting  lately  (June  privately  thought  so 
so  too),  but  my  love,  you  were  such  a  baffling  little 
witch,  that  I  could  not  be  sure.  Not  a  glance,  not  a 
quiver  of  an  eyelash,  to  tell  me  that  you  cared  for  me. 
And  so  I  put  off  my  confession  from  day  to  day,  think¬ 
ing  if  I  had  to  lose  you,  I  could  bear  it  better  away 
from  you,  than  here.  But  O  !  my  darling  one,  I  have 
not  lost  you,  but  won  you  for  my  very  own !”  Another 
mysterious  silence,  in  which 

“  The  beating  of  their  own  hearts 
Was  all  the  sound  they  heard,” 

then  slowly  they  climbed  the  bank  to  the  pleasant 
lighted  house,  and  made  their  appearance  soon  after  at 
the  supper  table.  “  Muffins  are  gone  and  tea’s  cold,” 
sang  Tom  encouragingly  from  the  end  of  the  table. 

“  Dey  is,  is  dey?”  grunted  Aunt  Sally,  depositing  a 
smoking  plate  of  muffins  before  Max’s  plate,  and  a 
fresh  pot  of  tea  on  the  tray;  “ole  Aunt  Sally  do’n’  let 
no  hungry  folkses  leave  dis  table.”  Out  in  the  kitchen 
she  thus  communed  with  herself — “ ’Pears  lak,  dough 
I’se  bin  havin’  yeyes  in  de  back  ob  my  head  for  some 
time,  I  ain’t  hed  nuthin’  wuth  seein’twel  dis  yer  blessed 
nigbt.  But  praise  de  Lord !  I’se  bleedg  to  belieb  dat 
Missy  June  done  foun’  somebody  at  las’,  w’ut’ll  take 
better  car’  ob  her  dan  ol’  Aunt  Sally  husse’f .  ” 

That  evening  the  engagement  was  formally  announced, 
much  to  the  joy  and  happiness  of  every  one.  The  rest 
is  soon  told.  Max  bought  half  the  estate  at  a  price  so 
generous  that  the  mortgage  was  lifted,  and  Col.  Wal¬ 
lingford  was  set  fairly  on  his  feet  once  more;  immedi¬ 
ately  improvements  on  the  new  purchase  began,  and  a 
handsome  residence  was  built. 

The  next  February  there  was  a  quiet  wedding  at  the 
old  homestead,  with  plenty  of  genuine  orange  blossoms, 
and  shortly  after,  Max,  his  bride,  and  his  beloved  sister 
took  possession  of  the  beautiful  new  home.  June  was 
still  so  near  that  it  hardly  seemed  like  a  separation  to 
her  proud  and  happy  father.  Once  more  kind  fortune 
smiled  on  his  business  ventures,  but  the  “Experiment” 
was  not  abandoned,  for  to  it  he  felt  his  success  was  due. 

Louise. 

Altamonte,  Fla. 


VALE. 


O  gentlest  season  of  the  changing  year, 

Though  thy  bright  days  are  past, 

Our  hearts  will  ever  hold  thy  memory  dear 
So  long  as  memories  last  : 

Gladly  each  year  we  see  thy  pageant  glow 
Through  amber  days  with  air  like  hydromel, 
And  now  we  sigh  in  whispers  sad  and  slow, 

“  Farewell,  farewell !  ” 

Through  the  dim  vista  of  the  forest  nook 
Fall  bars  of  shade  and  shine, 

And  o’er  the  shimmering  ripples  of  the  brook 
Swings  the  Clematis  vine: 

The  breeze  comes  faintly  from  the  far-off  sea 
To  linger  in  the  leafy  inland  dell, 

And  sings  October’s  dreamy  monody, 

Farewell,  farewell ! 

The  withered  meadow-grasses,  white  and  brown, 
Gleam  in  the  autumn  air, 

Where  shining  stars  of  silvery  cotton-down 
Go  sailing  here  and  there: 

Decadence  sits  upon  the  fading  earth, 

Her  flowers  have  felt  the  touch  of  Azrael; 

To  blooming  sights  and  chirping  sounds  of  mirth, 
Farewell,  farewell ! 


The  day  declines,  and  cloudy  phantoms  drift 
About  the  distant  West, 

Where  many  a  purple  peak  and  golden  rift 
Welcome  the  sun  to  rest: 

As  goes  this  happy  day,  the  season  goes, 

Its  dying  murmurs  chant  the  autumn’s  knell, — 
The  solemn  requiem  of  the  earth’s  repose, — 
Farewell,  farewell ! 

Fade  gently,  gently,  in  the  western  sky, 

O  fair  October  day  ! 

Let  rustling  trees  give  back  the  parting  sigh 
Of  winds  that  die  away  ! 

Let  the  broad  sunlight  deepen  into  shade, 

Let  the  kine  homeward  sound  the  tinkling  bell, 
To  all  thy  glories  that  in  twilight  fade, 

Farewell,  farewell  ! 

The  twittering  birds  may  seek  their  hidden  homes 
In  the  dark  cedar-tree, 

And  hived  bees,  in  honey-laden  combs, 

Hum  low  and  lazily: 

O’er  the  wide  landscape  falls  the  shadowy  night, 
On  field,  and  hill,  and  blue  horizon’s  swell, 

The  sun  gives  forth  his  last  expiring  light, — 
Farewell,  farewell !  — George  Arnold. 


HOW  TO  ARRANGE  GRASSES. 


The  delicate  coloring,  and  airy,  feathery  beauty  of 
grasses  are  beginning  to  be  thoroughly  appreciated,  and 
few  are  the  homes  which  do  not  possess  a  vase  of  them 
for  the  adornment  of  the  table  and  mantlepiece. 

Indeed,  they  form  the  prettiest  of  mantel  ornaments, 
especially  when  grouped  in  the  picturesque,  rustic 
holders  made  of  the  coarse  straw  cuffs  used  by  artists 
and  clerks  to  protect  their  linen  ones. 

In  fashioning  these,  have  ready  half-a-dozen  skeins  of 
worsted,  two  in  different  shades  of  green,  and  one  each 
of  brown,  blue,  white  and  yellow. 

Begin  just  above  the  plait  finishing  the  narrow  part 
of  the  cuff,  and  work  long,  uneven  stitches  in  imitation 
of  reeds  and  rushes;  near  the  bottom  put  a  few  short 
stitches  to  represent  little  brown  bushes,  and  here  and 
there  make  a  white  Daisy  with  a  yellow  dot  in  the 
centre,  and  clusters  of  three  tiny  blue  flowers  for 
Forget-me-nots. 

Fit  a  piece  of  pasteboard  into  the  smaller  portion  of 
the  cuff,  and  fill  with  several  varieties  of  grasses, 
arranging  them  so  they  appear  naturally  free  and  grace¬ 
ful,  and  adding,  by  way  of  contrast,  a  few  red  pendants 
of  the  Barberry  and  some  Milk-weed  pods  that  have 
burst  into  sprays  of  silver. 

When  the  cuffs  cannot  be  obtained,  shape  out  of 
pasteboard  two  circular  pieces  four  inches  in  diameter  ; 
lay  them  together,  and  around  the  edges  pierce  twenty 
or  thirty  holes;  through  these  pass  straws  six  inches  in 
length,  then  separate  the  pieces  until  the  ends  of  each 
straw  extend  beyond  them  but  half  an  inch. 


In  the  wide  space  left  between  run  strips  of  bright 
narrow  satin  ribbon  (say  cardinal  and  old  gold,  or  garnet 
and  peacock-blue)  in  and  out  the  straws,  one  close  upon 
the  other,  and  hide  the  pasteboard  with  bits  of  moss 
and  lichen  glued  fast. 

Finally,  having  a  sharp  pen-knife,  cut  out  most 
of  the  top  circle,  and  the  ornament  is  ready  to  be 
filled. 

Cast-away  berry  boxes  of  the  low,  square  pattern, 
deftly  covered  with  gray  Moss,  and  containing  short, 
fine  grasses,  a  flaming  autumn  leaf  and  a  few  delicate 
Ferns  look  prettily  on  centre  tables,  while  old  Straw¬ 
berry  baskets,  painted  scarlet,  varied  with  a  decalco- 
manie  border,  and  full  of  soft  Pussy-willows  and 
feathery  Clematis,  are  bright  little  tilings  for  brackets 
in  sombre  corners. 

Many  of  the  high  vases  standing  in  the  windows  are 
often  filled  with  large  bunches  of  grass,  but  more  ap¬ 
propriate  than  these  seem  the  tall  brown  Cat-tails,  the 
rich,  velvety,  Sumach  plumes,  and  nodding  sprays  of 
amber  Wheat  and  Oats. 

In  the  clusters  of  smaller  vases,  put  a  stem  of  Bitter¬ 
sweet  or  Alder-berries,  a  tuft  or  two  of  Golden-rod,  or 
some  crimson  Everlastings,  for  a  dainty  touch  of  more 
brilliant  color. 

To  be  sure,  these  do  not  come  under  the  head  of 
grasses,  but  they  all  grow  together  in  that  happy  sum¬ 
mer-time,  now  almost  forgotten  “mid  the  snowing  and 
the  blowing  and  the  cruel  sleet.”  — Selected. 
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Directions  for  Decorating  Vases. 

The  glazed  ware  can  only  be  decorated  with  mineral 
colors,  and  unless  the  use  of  the  paints  is  thoroughly 
understood,  the  piece  wiU  prove,  after  firing,  probably, 
only  a  disappointment.  No  such  result  need  be  antici¬ 
pated  in  decorating  the  unglazed  ware,  for  oil  colors 
are  used,  and  the 
glazing  can  also  be 
done  by  the  artist,  as 
there  are  many  kinds 
of  varnish  or  glazes 
that  can  be  applied 
without  difficulty,  and 
with  excellent  effect. 

Of  shapes  and  sizes 
there  is  an  endless 
variety,  and  the  de¬ 
sign  used  should  be 
in  accordance  with 
the  vase  which  it  is 
to  decorate. 

The  vase  must  first 
be  coated  thoroughly 
inside  and  out  with  a 
solution  of  shellac. 

Several  coats  will  be 
necessary  to  fill  the 
pores  of  the  ware,  and 
each  one  must  be  dry 
before  putting  on  an¬ 
other. 

A  pair  of  tall, 
straight  vases  will  be 
easy  for  the  first  at¬ 
tempt,  and  after  they 
have  been  decorated 
fill  them  with  long 
stemmed  cat-tails,  and 
tall  grasses,  and  stand 
them  on  the  hearth 
at  either  side  of  the 
fire-place.  They  will 
prove  very  handsome 
ornaments. 

The  ground  color 
may  be  the  same  for 
both  vases,  Naples- 
yellow.  Put  the  color 
as  smoothly  as  possi¬ 
ble  on  the  interior  as 
well  as  the  exterior.  Let  the  first  coat  dry,  and  then 
apply  a  second.  After  this  is  dry  and  hard,  trace  the 
designs  upon  the  vases,  on  one  a  spray  of  Virginia 
Creeper,  with  its  rich  autumn  coloring  of  scarlet,  and 
crimson.  Trail  the  vine  as  if  it  were  falling  over  the  top 
of  the  vase,  and  clinging  round  the  sides.  The  colors 
necessary  will  be  vermilion  and  crimson-lake.  On  the 
other  vase  a  Blackberry  Vine  with  the  berries  will  be 
pretty.  Paint  the  leaves  green,  and  the  berries  black, 


with  a  little  crimson-lake,  and  here  and  there  touches 
of  white  for  the  high  light.  When  the  painting  is  en¬ 
tirely  finished  stand  the  vases  away  from  all  dust,  to 
dry  and  harden.  They  will  then  be  ready  for  glazing. 

Copal  varnish,  or  one  of  the  many  glazes  which  can 
be  purchased  all  ready  prepared,  may  be  used  for  this 
purpose.  Stand  the  vase  in  a  warm  place  where  it  will 

be  free*  from  dust,  to 
dry,  and  if  there  is 
not  a  sufficiently-high 
polish  apply  another 
coat.  Do  not  on  any 
account  handle  them 
until  they  are  thor¬ 
oughly  dry  and  this 
will  require  several 
days. 

Then  when  filled  as 
directed  with  cat-tails 
and  grasses,  they  will 
certainly  be  pleasant 
pictures  for  the  eye  to 
rest  upon. 

M.  E.  Whittemore. 


Book-Marks. 

One  can  see  at  a 
glance  how  useful 
these  little  three-cor¬ 
nered  book-marks  are, 
and  they  are  so  easily 
and  cheaply  made, 
that  they  must  find 
favor  with  every  one. 

The  four  corners  of 
handsome  heavy  en¬ 
velopes  furnish  the 
material  for  them. 
Glue  the  back  together 
as  though  to  seal  it, 
and  then  cut  off  the 
cbrners  so  as  to  make 
four  pieces  the  shape 
of  those  in  the  illus¬ 
tration,  which  shows 
them  full  size. 

Paint  on  each  one  a 
little  flower,  or  some 
other  suitable  design, 
or  a  natural  flower 
can  be  pressed  and  then  carefully  glued  on  and  var¬ 
nished  over  with  white  varnish,  or  simpler  still,  a  little 
blossom  in  decalcomanie  can  be  so  neatly  transferred 
as  to  look  well.  As  some  envelopes  come  in  elegant 
qualities,  the  book-marks  can  be  very  handsome  without 
much  expense.  When  pressed  and  ready  for  use  slip 
them  on  the  upper  corner  of  your  page  and  you  can  tell 
at  a  glance  just  where  to  open  your  book.  They  form 
one  of  the  few  presents  adapted  to  gentlemen’s  use. 

E.  S.  W. 
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Case  for  Threaded  Needles. 

This  case  is  very  easy  to  make  and  an  extremely  use¬ 
ful  one  for  an  old  lady,  who  finds  it  difficult  to  thread 
her  needle.  Take  a  piece  of  ribbon  about  twelve  inches 
long,  hem  it  at  one  end,  and  fold  it  into  a  point  where 
a  loop  of  silk  is  made  to  fasten  it  together.  A  strip  of 
fine  flannel  is  laid  over  the  ribbon  and  fastened  on  it  by 
a  row  of  herring-bone  around  the  edge.  The  spool  of 
cotton  is  kept  in  place  in  the  following  manner  :  Take 
two  flat  wooden  buttons  exactly  the  size  of  the  spool, 
cover  them  with  a  piece  of  ribbon  the  same  as  the  case. 
The  spool  should  not  be  quite  as  large  as  the  ribbon  ; 
place  it  between  the  two  buttons,  then  run  a  narrow 
piece  of  ribbon  through  both  the  buttons  and  the  spool, 
leaving  a  long  end  hanging  on  each  side.  Next  cover 
over  two-thirds  of  the  spool  with  the  ribbon  of  the  case 
by  sewing  it  around  the  buttons ;  bind  the  edge  of  the 
cover  over  the  spool  with  a  piece  of  narrow  ribbon,  the 
end  of  which  tied  with  those  left  at  each  side  of  the 
spool  form  the  bow  as  seen  in  the  design ;  sew  a  button 


on  the  outside  three  inches  from  the  loop,  to  fasten  the 
case  when  it  is  rolled  up.  The  needles  are  all  threaded 
on  the  spool  before  they  are  placed  in  the  flannel. 

E.  S.  Welch. 


Crocheted  Shoulder-Cape. 

A  delicate  shade  of  pink  or  blue  imported  Saxony 
is  used  for  these  pretty  capes.  First  make  a  chain  just 
long  enough  to  meet  easily  about  the  neck;  work  back 
on  this  with  triple  crochet  stitches,  making  the  first 
in  the  third  from  the  end  of  chain,  two  triple 
crochets  in  the  fourth  and  one  in  the  fifth  from  the 
end.  This  completes  one  set  of  triple  crochets,  and 
from  this  make  four  chain  stitches,  skip  three  in  the 
foundation,  and  repeat  the  triple  crochets  just  de¬ 
scribed.  Continue  to  work  in  this  way  until  the  first 
row  is  completed;  make  three  chain  stitches  and  turn. 
The  chains  composed  of  four  stitches  connecting  each 
set  of  triple  crochets  must  be  made  as  evenly  as  possi¬ 
ble,  as  they  are  repeated  in  every  row,  and  must  be  of 
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the  same  length  to  admit  weaving  in  the  ribbon  when 
the  crocheting  is  completed. 

Second  row:  make  one  triple  crochet  in  the  last  one 
of  preceding  row,  two  in  the  next  one,  two  in  the  one 
beyond  that,  and  then  one,  thus  increasing  the  cluster 
by  two  stitches.  Make  four  chain  stitches  and  then  six 
more  triples  as  before,  and  repeat  for  remainder  of  this 
row;  make  three  chain  stitches  and  turn. 

Third  row:  make  one  triple  crochet  in  each  one  of 
the  preceding  rows  separating  the  clusters  by  four  chain 
stitches,  and  repeat  this  for  the  fourth  row. 

Unless  intended  for  a  person  with  very  broad  should¬ 
ers,  it  will  make  the  cape  sufficiently  full  to  widen  in 
every  third  row  by  adding  the  two  stitches  to  each 
cluster,  so  for  the  fifth  row  make  an  extra  triple  in 
both  the  third  and  fourth  stitches  of  the  cluster  of 
triple  stitches,  but  make  the  next  two  rows  without 
adding  any  extra  stitches.  Work  the  cape  as  described 
until  it  is  deep  enough  to  reach  half  way  to  the  elbows. 
Finish  the  bottom  with  a  fringe  four  inches  deep  made 
of  loops  of  chain  stitches — it  must  be  quite  full  to  be 
pretty. 

In  spaces  made  by  the  four  chain  stitches  between 
the  perpendicular  rows  of  triple  crochets,  run  satin 
ribbon  the  Same  shade  as  the  worsted  used.  Fasten  the 
cape  at  the  throat  with  bow  and  long  ends  of  satin 
ribbon. 

For  au  elderly  lady  these  capes  can  be  made  into  less 
fancy  but  more  serviceable  wraps  by  crocheting  them 
of  black  or  some  subdued  color — the  satin  ribbons  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  becoming  sombre — they  should  in  this 
case  be  made  deep  enough  to  reach  a  trifle  below  the 
waist.  Mary  L.  Thayer. 


A  Convenient  Traveling  Case. 

In  making  short  trips  it  is  sometimes  impracticable  to 
carry  a  trunk,  although  the  true  way  to  travel  is  to  be 
unincumbered  with  parcels.  A  satchel  is  very  useful  for 
carrying  all  small  articles  which  can  be  closely  packed 
but  it  is  ruinous  to  a  nice  dress  to  be  tightly  squeezed 
and  folded,  as  the  creases  caused  by  packing  are  very 
hard  to  remove  from  most  goods,  but  when  put  up  in 
a  neat  traveling  case  there  is  no  need  of  compact  folds, 
and  therefore  few  wrinkles,  and  yet  it  is  possible  to  have 
a  package  that  does  not  present  a  clumsy  appearance. 

To  make  such  a  case  you  will  need  one  and  one-half 
yards  of  Aida  canvas  thirty-two  inches  wide.  This 
canvas  coming  in  the  natural  color  of  the  gray  linen,  of 
which  it  is  made,  the  threads  woven  together  in  fancy 
bars,  very  convenient  for  embroidering  upon,  is  yet  of 
sufficient  closeness  of  texture  to  make  a  durable  material 
for  the  outside.  Silesia,  corresponding  in  color,  and  of 
the  same  length  and  width  as  the  canvas,  will  be  needed 
for  lining,  and  two  pieces  of  deep  cardinal  dress  braid 
for  binding.  Baste  the  canvas  and  lining  together,  and 
make  a  fold  six  inches  wide  on  each  long  side,  turning 
the  fold  inside,  and  bind  the  bend  of  the  fold  with 
the  dress  braid.  Make  a  fold  six  inches  deep  in  one 
end  of  the  strip,  and  fourteen  inches  from  this  make 
another  and  bind  them  both  with  the  braid,  you  have 
now  on  this  end  a  space  twenty  inches  wide  by  fourteen 
deep  bordered  with  the  braid  binding  for  the  face  of 
the  case,  and  in  the  centre  of  it  work  with  cardinal  silk 
or  worsted,  your  initial  letters  or  monogram.  On  the 


inner  edges  of  the  six-inch  folds  which  you  made  on  the 
sides  of  the  case  fasten  five  tapes  at  equal  distances 
from  each  other  to  keep  the  contents  in  place  when 
folding.  As  the  case  is  just  the  length  of  a  dress-skirt, 
it  will  only  be  necessary  to  fold  the  skirt  width  to  fit 
the  width  of  the  case.  Turn  the  waist  wrong  side  out 
and  lay  it  in  straight  and  smooth,  so  that  the  sleeves 
are  flat.  If  anything  else  should  be  added  to  the  pack¬ 
age,  do  not  fold  it,  except  to  make  it  the  width  of  the 
case.  Tie  the  tapes  together  and  fold  the  case  and  con¬ 
tents  by  doubling  m  the  unfinished  end  and  lapping  the 
other  over  it  so  the  end  with  the  initial  letters  forms 
one  side  of  the  package,  and  keep  in  place  with  a  three- 
band  shawl-strap  of  dark-red  leather.  As  there  are 
but  two  folds  in  the  length  of  the  package,  very  few 
wrinkles  are  made,  and  an  elaborately  trimmed  dress 
can  be  easily  conveyed  without  any  injury. 

S.  A.  Wray. 


Decorative  Notes. 

Handsome  portieres  shown  at  the  Decorative  Art 
Society’s  Rooms,  are  of  a  dull  gold  silk  material,  in 
which  corded  coils  are  woven;  a  band  of  amber-colored 
plush  one-half  yard  deep  is  placed  across  the  bottom, 
and  one  s:mewhat  narrower  across  the  top  of  each. 
Between  the  bands  are  interspersed  groups  of  oak 
leaves  and  acorns  cut  in  natural  size  from  the  amber- 
colored  plush  and  fastened  down  with  filoselle  in 
couching  stitches,  and  the  veins  in  the  leaves  are 
worked  with  silk  a  shade  darker.  The  groups  of  leaves 
consist  sometimes  of  two  with  three  acorns,  and  at 
others  of  three  leaves  and  an  acorn  and  empty  cup;  the 
cup  part  of  the  acorn  is  filled  with  knot  stitches  in  dark 
brown  silk  to  resemble  the  natural  roughness. 

Portfolios  for  holding  engravings  or  etchings  are 
made  by  cutting  two  pieces  of  pasteboard  the  desired 
size  and  covering  them  on  the  outside  with  garnet 
velvet  or  plush,  one  piece  used  for  both  covers,  leaving 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  space  between  the  pasteboards, 
for  the  back.  Line  it  with  pale  olive-green  satin  or 
silk,  and  work  on  the  plush  a  spray  of  Morning  Glories 
with  fine  embroidery  silks — make  some  of  the  blossoms 
a  pale  blue  and  some  faint  rose  color.  The  spray 
should  begin  at  lower  right  hand  corner  and  extend 
diagonally  three-quarters  of  the  way  across.  Within 
this  cover  is  another  of  the  material  of  the  lining,  and 
in  it  are  fastened  the  engravings  and  etchings  to  be 
preserved. 

Writing-cases  for  note-paper  are  made  in  a  similar 
manner  only  somewhat  plainer.  The  covers  can  be  of 
black  silk,  satin  or  unbleached  linen  and  embroidered 
with  silk  in  some  simple  design,  little  loops  are  fastened 
on  the  edge  in  which  to  slip  a  pencil.  The  paper  used 
for  these  is  rather  heavy,  square  in  shape,  with  flap  at 
the  top,  and  intended  to  be  so  folded  as  to  envelop 
itself. 

Blotters  are  made  quite  ornamental  by  cutting  them 
any  shape  that  is  liked,  and  fastening  four  or  five 
together  by  a  delicate  ribbon  bow;  on  the  outer  blotter 
paint  in  water  colors  some  pleasant  design — Greenaway 
figures  or  bunch  of  flowers.  In  some  cases  a  little 
calendar  is  combined  with  the  design,  which  renders  them 
more  useful. 

Fancy  little  pin-cushions  and  needle-cases  combined 
are  made  in  the  shape  of  a  tiny  fan.  Cut  from  card- 
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board  tliree  circular  pieces  two  inches  in  diameter  with  a 
piece  one  inch  and  a-quarter  long  and  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  wide,  projecting  from  one  side  for  the  handle.  Cover 
two  of  the  card -boards  with  blue  velvet  for  the  outsides, 
and  line  one  of  them  with  silk  of  the  same  color  as  the 
velvet;  also  cover  one  side  of  the  third  piece  of  card¬ 
board  with  the  same  silk,  and  placing  a  layer  of  cotton 
smoothly  between,  blindstitch  this  piece  firmly  to  the 
one  covered  only  with  velvet.  Cut  from  white  cashmere 
two  smaller  circular  pieces  to  hold  the  needles;  button¬ 
hole  the  edge  of  each  piece  with  blue  silk  and  fasten 
them  on  the  inside  of  one  of  the  covers.  Sew  the  circular 
part  of  the  covers  together  three-eighths  of  an  inch,  at  a 
point  just  opposite  the  handle,  to  serve  as  hinge,  and 
tie  around  the  handles  when  closed  a  tiny  ribbon  bow. 

A  worn-out  emery  can  be  so  renewed  by  covering  it 
with  brown  cashmere  and  gluing  it  securely  in  a  gilded 
.acorn  cup  as  to  be  more  attractive  than  it  was  perhaps 
originally.  C. 


Floral  Note  Paper. 

The  following  suggestions  for  decorating  note  paper 


are  so  good  that  we  copy  them  from  an  Exchange  for 
the  benefit  of  our  readers. 

“Collect  from  the  heaths  and  hedgerows  any  smal 
flowers,  mosses,  ferns,  grasses  of  a  suitable  kind,  and 
dry  them  in  books  with  a  little  pressure.  The  yellow 
flowers  keep  their  colors  best,  but  all  kinds  of  flowers, 
if  small,  and  of  such  form  as  to  submit  to  be  flattened 
without  injury,  will  serve  the  purpose,  and  many  kinds 
of  leaves  are  as  suitable  as  flowers.  The  garden  will 
supply  its  share  of  subjects,  but  the  wild  stuff  is  always 
preferable,  and  the  interest  is  augmented  when  the 
papers  represent  the  beauties  of  some  particular  place, 
A  fair  artist  in  this  kind  of  work  traveled  much  and  took 
with  her  a  little  pot  of  gum  wherewith  to  prepare  note 
papers  for  her  letters  to  friends,  and  she  would  often  add 
aliappy  word,  writing  beneath  the  flowers  ‘Sunshinefrom 
Ben  Nevis,’ or  ‘A  garland  from  Plinlimmon,’ etc. 

In  mounting  them  it  is  sufficient  generally  to  touch 
the  dried  flowers  with  a  little  clear  gum,  but  sometimes 
the  botanists’  method  is  best.  It  consists  in  fixing  the 
flowers  with  tiny  slips  of  paper  laid  across  here  and  there 
The  delight  of  friends  in  reading  letters  written  on  papers 
prepared  in  this  way  need  not  here  be  enlarged  upon.” 


AUTUMN  FASHIONS  IN  HATS  AND  BONNETS. 


Plain  felts  in  dark  colors  are  imported  in  large  quan¬ 
tities  for  fall  and  early  winter  wear.  Round  hats  are 
similar  in  shape  to  those  worn  during  summer,  with 
rather  high  square  crown  and  narrow  brims  which  may 
be  rolled  on  all  sides  except  the  back,  or  else  be  slightly 
wider  on  one  side  and  rolled ;  but  in  all  the  styles,  the 
brim  is  narrow  in  the  back.  The  trimming  universally 
consists  in  a  cluster  of  small  pointed  wings,  or  pompons 
of  breast  feathers  with  an  aigrette  or  head  in  the 
centre,  placed  directly  in  front,  with  sometimes  a  few 
loops  or  twists  of  velvet  to  relieve  the  stiffness,  a  plain 
or  folded  velvet  band  around  the  crown,  and  the  brim 
faced. 

When  the  velvet  is  draped  about  the  crown,  it  is 
sometimes  lightened  up  with  tiny  cut  steel  or  gilt  beads 
sewed  on  about  an  inch  apart,  and  the  effect  is  especially 
pretty  when  black  velvet  is  thus  ornamented  with  steel 
and  combined  with  gray  pompons  on  a  black  hat.  Long 
ostrich  feathers  are  not  often  seen,  and  tips  even 
have  been  largely  superseded  by  the  plumage  of  small 
birds,  which  is  used  in  profusion  often  constituting  the 
only  trimming. 

The  new  feature  in  bonnets  is  the  pointed  front,  seen 
alike  in  the  capote  as  well  as  the  poke  shapes,  and  it  is 
given  prominence  by  clustering  most  of  the  trimming 
tipon  it.  Velvet  is  chosen  for  dress  bonnets,  and  felt 
for  general  use.  New  felts  have  the  lower  edge  of  the 
crown  cut  out  in  a  curve  to  admit  the  hair.  They  are 
trimmed  with  a  cluster  of  ribbon-velvet  loops  made 
to  stand  upright,  resembling  small  wings,  and  placed 
on  the  top.  A  bird’s  head  or  wings  may  be  mingled 
with  the  loops,  or  a  cluster  of  feathers,  wings 
and  breast-plumes  arranged  together  will  take  the  place 
of  the  velvet  loops.  The  edge  of  the  bonnet  is  usually 
puffed  with  the  velvet  or  finished  with  graceful  folds. 
Strings  of  medium  width  velvet  ribbon  are  crossed  at 
the  back  of  the  crown,  fastened  on  each  side  by  a  small 
fancy  pin,  and  extend  just  far  enough  to  tie  in  small 


double  bow  with  short  ends  beneath  the  chin.  If  wide 
velvet  is  used,  they  are  then  made  two  yards  long. 

Crowns  to  dress  bonnets  are  made  of  very  fanciful 
materials;  some  are  a  network  of  gold  cord  over  satin, 
others  are  of  velvet  with  figures  embroidered  all  over 
them,  and  outlined  with  silver  or  gilt  thread.  The 
ornamentation  sometimes  extends  over  all  the  material 
used  for  the  bonnet,  and  m  such  cases  a  single  piece  of 
velvet  covers  the  entire  frame  and  is  arranged  in  irreg¬ 
ular  loose  folds,  and  then  puffed  over  the  brim  or  else 
tacked  down  at  intervals,  leaving  the  embroidered  fig¬ 
ures  in  relief  in  the  spaces  between  the  tacking. 

A  handsome  white  bonnet  was  entirely  covered  with 
velvet  leaves  overlapping  each  other,  the  only  trimming- 
consisting  of  a  bunch  of  white  and  gilt  skeleton-like 
leaves  and  seed-pods  placed  directly  on  the  top. 

Scarlet  as  well  as  the  dull  reds  is  conspicuous  among 
general  trimmings;  some  bonnets  even  are  made  of 
scarlet  velvet  ornamented  with  jet,  and  having  black 
velvet  trimmings  and  dull  reds  all  combined  with  smoke 
grays.  Brighter  greens  are  worn  than  formerly,  and  a 
bonnet  of  dark  myrtle  green  has  its  arched  brim  nearly 
covered  inside  with  fine  pipings  of  red  velvet.  Such 
combinations  however,  are  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
modest  colors  so  long  worn,  and  doubtless  will  not 
readily  become  very  popular. 

Hats  for  children  are  shown  in  quaint  shapes,  but  the 
modification  of  the  Mother  Hubbard  pokes  will  be  most 
used,  as  they  make  so  picturesque  a  framing  to  little 
faces,  that  they  must  continue  to  retain  their  popularity. 
Bright  colors  are  generally  chosen,  the  crowns  puffed, 
the  brim  corded  and  the  facing  shirred  to  form  a  ruffle 
on  the  edge,  with  ruche  of  lace  inside.  Short  curly 
tips  and  fluffy  bows  are  the  only  trimming,  and  are 
placedas  on  bonnets  for  grown  people,  directly  in  front. 
Cap  bonnets  for  small  children  are  of  lace  ruffles,  or  else 
heavy  open  lace  over  satin  with  rosettes  across  the  top 
and  strings  the  color  of  the  satin  lining. 


HOUSEKEEPING. 


To  Blanch  Almonds. 

Shell  them,  and  pour  boiling  water  over  them  in  the 
proportion  of  a  quart  of  water  to  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  almonds.  When  the  skins  soften,  rub  them  off  with 
a  clean  towel. 

To  make  Almonds  Fine. 

Let  them  get  thoroughly  cool  and  dry  after  rubbing 
off  the  skins,  then  pound  them  in  a  mortar.  It  is  best 
to  put  in  only  three  or  four  at  a  time,  and  to  add  a  few 
drops  of  milk  while  they  are  being  pounded  to  prevent 
their  oiling.  A  tablespoonful  of  milk  will  be  sufficient 
for  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  almonds. 

Almond  Layer  Cake. 

Whites  of  six  eggs,  two  cups  of  powdered  sugar, 
three-fourths  of  a  cup  of  butter,  one  cup  of  milk,  two 
and  a  half  cups  of  flour,  one  even  teaspoon  of  soda  and 
three  scant  teaspoons  of  cream  tartar.  Bake  in  four 
jelly  tins  and  put  together  with  soft  frosting,  adding 
blanched  split  almonds  about  an  inch  apart  on  each 
layer. 

Gold  Cake. 

One  and  one-half  cups  of  sugar,  two-thirds  of  a  cup 
of  butter,  one  cup  of  sweet  milk,  three  cups  of  sifted 
flour,  yolks  of  six  eggs,  one  eventeaspoon  soda,  and  three 
scant  teaspoons  of  cream  tartar.  Stir  the  sugar  and 
butter  to  a  cream,  add  the  yolks  after  beating  them 
thoroughly,  then  the  cup  of  sweet  milk,  and  the  flour 
through  which  the  soda  and  cream  tartar  should  pre¬ 
viously  have  been  sifted. 

Javelle  Water  for  Bleaching  and  Removing  Stains. 

Dissolve  one  pound  of  sal  soda  in  a  tin  vessel  on  the 
stove.  Put  one-half  a  pound  of  chloride  of  lime  in  a 
wooden  pail  and  pour  on  enough  cold  water  to  dissolve 
it.  Pour  the  soda  in  the  pail  and  then  fill  it  with  boil¬ 
ing  water.  When  it  has  settled,  strain  through  a  cloth 
and  bottle  for  use.  This  will  remove  mildew  or  any 
stain  except  iron  rust.  Let  the  garment  lie  iD  the  javelle 
water  until  the  stain  disappears. 

To  Remove  Iron  Rust  from  White  Goods. 

Cover  the  spots  with  fine  salt;  squeeze  lemon  juice 
over  it  and  lay  it  in  the  sun.  If  the  first  application 
does  not  remove  the  iron-rust,  repeat  it  until  it  does, 
as  it  will  not  injure  the  fabric. 

To  Bleach  Lace. 

Dip  it  in  strong  soap  suds,  lay  it  on  a  platter  and  set 
it  in  the  sun;  keep  a  little  water  in  the  platter  so  the 
lace  will  be  moist.  This  is  an  excellent  method  of 
bleaching  antique  lace  tidies  or  lace  that  has  been  used 
on  curtains  and  become  very  yellow;  they  will  be  equal 
'  to  new  in  two  or  three  days. 

To  Wash  a  Linen  Crumb-cloth. 

|  [.Lay  as  much  of  it  as  you  can  singly  on  the  kitchen 
table;  take  a  scrubbing-brush  and  soap  and  clean  all 
the  spots ;  then  lay  another  portion  on  the  table,  and  so 
on  till  all  are  cleaned.  If  you  have  no  washing  machine 
put  it  into  a  tub  of  warm  suds,  and  rub  lightly  on  a 


rubbing  board.  Put  no  more  soap  on  the  cloth,  but  use 
as  many  waters  as  are  needed  to  cleanse  it.  It  must  not 
be  scalded  or  washed  in  hot  water  or  it  will  bleach. 

To  Do  Up  White  Shades. 

If  they  are  stained  or  yellow,  rub  the  dirt  out  and  lay 
them  on  the  grass  in  the  sun.  Do  not  rinse  them,  but 
ring  them  out  of  the  suds,  as  they  bleach  sooner  when 
left  soapy.  When  they  are  white  rinse,  and  scald  them; 
starch  them  in  hot  boiled  starch,  very  stiff,  dry  them, 
and  the  day  they  are  to  be  ironed,  dip  them  in  thin  raw 
starch,  dissolved  in  warm  water;  shake  a  little  white 
soap  in  the  starch  water  to  make  them  iron  smoothly; 
it  will  also  give  them  a  little  gloss;  hang  them  on  a  line 
for  a  half  hour  or  until  they  are  just  right  to  iron,  then 
fold  them  and  let  them  lie  awhile  to  be  sure  the  damp¬ 
ness  is  perfectly  even.  They  must  not  dry  after  the 
raw  starching,  so  as  not  to  require  sprinkling.  When 
ready  to  be  ironed  let  two  persons  stretch  them  as 
straight  as  possible,  and  then  they  must  be  spread  out 
very  straight  and  true  on  the  ironing  table.  In  ironing 
do  not  bear  on  with  the  iron  very  hard,  while  the  cloth 
is  wet  or  it  will  make  an  uneven  surface.  It  should  look 
when  done  as  if  ironed  in  a  mangle.  The  stretching 
must  be  done  with  the  hands,  and  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  push  out  of  shape  with  the  iron.  When  enough 
of  the  curtain  has  been  ironed  to  reach  to  the  floor,  be¬ 
gin  rolling  it  up  and  as  fast  as  you  iron  roll  the  curtain. 
When  it  is  all  ironed  and  rolled,  lay  it  on  the  ironing 
table  and  iron  it  a  second  time,  unrolling  it  just  fast 
enough  to  iron  it,  and  rolling  up  again  when  ironed,  as 
before.  When  done  tie  a  string  around  it  and  let  it  lay 
until  thoroughly  dry.  When  ready  to  put  on  the  roller 
it  must  be  trimmed.  Lay  it  on  a  table  with  square 
corners  and  use  the  table  to  square  it  by,  so  it  will  hang 
true.  It  is  better  to  take  out  the  hem  before  washing, 
and  turn  the  curtain  end  for  end.  In  that  case  trim 
both  ends  of  the  curtain  perfectly  true,  and  mark  and 
fold  the  hem  then  roll  it  and  stitch  it  on  a  sewing 
machine.  Do  not  let  the  curtains  get  unrolled  any  more 
than  necessary  until  they  are  hung,  and  they  will  then 
look  like  new. 

To  Wash  Heavy  Linen  Stair  Covering. 

If  you  have  stationary  tubs,  run  warm  water  into  two 
of  them;  put  your  linen  into  the  first  tub,  take  one  end 
of  it  and  lay  it  smoothly  against  the  board  that  forms 
the  division  of  the  tubs,  and  with  a  clean  scrubbing- 
brush  and  plenty  of  soap,  sciub  evenly  as  much  of  the 
cloth  as  will  cover  the  board;  when  that  is  done,  slip  it 
over  into  the  second  tub  and  scrub  another  portion. 
When  it  is  all  scrubbed,  rinse  and  starch  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  you  will  find  that  when  dried  the  linen 
will  be  perfectly  clean,  and  will  not  be  spotted  as  is  the 
case  where  soap  is  rubbed  on  the  linen  and  a  rubbing- 
board  is  used.  If  you  have  no  stationary  tubs,  take  a 
smooth,  clean  board  and  place  it  in  your  tub  as  you 
would  a  rubbing-board,  and  lay  your  cloth  on  it  to  scrub. 

To  Make  Sealing  Wax. 

Melt  together  one-half  a  pound  of  rosin  and  two  ounces 
cf  beeswax.  Stir  in  while  melting  sufficient  vermilion 
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to  color  them  bright  red.  This  wax  is  very  u-eful  to 
pour  over  corked  bottles  to  render  them  air-tight,  and 
by  tying  a  piece  of  stout  muslin  over  Old  fruit  jars  and 
pouring  this  wax  over  it,  they  can  be  utilized  for  keep¬ 
ing  many  kinds  of  fruit.  Mrs.  C.  G.  Herbert. 


Teach  the  Boys  to  do  Housework. 

The  following  good  suggestions  are  given  by  a  writer 
in  the  New  England  Farmer: 

“I  have  often  wondered  why  mothers  do  not  more 
generally  teach  their  boys  to  do  housework,  and  thus  in 
many  cases,  secure  the  best  of  help.  One  of  the  sad¬ 
dest  of  the  many  sad  sights  in  this  world,  is  that  of  a 
poor,  wearied,  over-worked  mother,  slaving  herself  to 
death  to  wait  upon  her  boys,  who  are  sitting  around  in 
her  way  or  learning  the  ways  of  evil  on  the  street,  when 
they  might  and  should  be  her  efficient  helpers.  The 
larger  the  family,  the  more  help  she  ought  to  have. 
Even  in  families  where  there  are  girls,  the  domestic 
education  of  the  boys  should  not  be  omitted,  unless,  as 
is  the  case  in  most  farmer’s  homes,  there  is  plenty  of 
outside  work  for  them  to  do.  Many  mothers  neglect 
the  household  training,  even  of  their  daughters,  think¬ 
ing  it  less  trouble  to  do  all  the  work  themselves,  than  to 
teach  their  children.  This  is  a  great  mistake,  one  that 


NOTES  AND 


The  New  York  Horticultural  Society  held  its  first 
meeting  and  exhibition  for  the  season  in  Horticultural 
Hall,  on  September  2d.  We  regret  to  say,  that  in  at¬ 
tendance,  interest  and  display  of  flowers,  the  affair  was 
a  failure.  The  reason  why  we  cannot  give,  as  this,  like 
all  other  societies  is  composed  of  individual  members, 
and  as  it  is  upon  the  combined  action  of  a  society’s 
members  that  its  success  depends,  we  propose  to  let 
each  member  ask  himself  the  cause  of  this  disinterested¬ 
ness,  and  then  answer  his  own  question.  The  writer’s 
reason  for  not  exhibiting  was  because  he  had  nothing  to 
exhibit.  That  is,  nothing  of  real  merit,  and  it  is  not 
very  commendable  to  fill  up  a  given  space  simply  to 
carry  off  undeserved  premiums. 

Among  the  exhibits  was  a  tolerably  fair  show  of  Glad, 
iolas,  from  Hallock,  Son  &  Thorpe,  but  nothing  to 
compare  with  the  exhibits  noticed  in  our  last  issue.  The 
same  firm  showed  more  than  seventy  varieties  of  Dah¬ 
lias.  both  the  single  and  double  forms,  all  of  which  were 
remarkably  fine,  and  for  so  early  in  the  season  the  dis¬ 
play  was  an  uncommonly  good  one.  Among  the  single 
forms  was  an  Anemone-flowered  one  that  was  worthy 
of  special  mention.  The  flower  was  of  medium  size, 
petals  of  good  substance,  and  the  color  a  dark  rich 
maroon.  The  same  firm  showed  Geraniums,  Carnations, 
miscellaneous  cut  flowers,  a  fine  plant  of  Begonia 
Gegoorises,  a  species  from  Sumatra,  of  recent  intro¬ 
duction,  remarkable  for  its  handsome  foliage.  The 
leaves  are  shield-like,  almost  circular,  the  largest  being 
about  eight  inches  in  diameter.  The  color  is  a  deep 
metallic  green  in  the  upper  surface,  traversed  with  veins 
of  emerald  green,  and  shining  with  a  satiny  lustre. 
The  under  surface  of  the  leaf  is  red,  the  veins  being  of 
a  deeper  hue.  In  a  collection  of  variegated-leaved 
plants,  this  is  a  decided  acquisition. 


works  evil  in  all  directions.  Of  course  it  would  be 
easier  for  a  teacher  to  do  all  the  reading  and  spelling, 
and  examples  in  arithmetic  for  her  scholars,  than  to 
teach  them  to  do  the  work  themselves;  but  it  might  not 
be  best  for  them.  It  requires  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
patience  to  train  a  colt  for  the  various  duties  which  will 
devolve  upon  him  in  the  course  of  his  life;  but  it  would 
hardly  be  considered  good  management  to  let  him  grow 
up  without  such  training. 

To  be  sure,  the  over-willingness  of  the  little  ones  to 
help  is  sometimes  rather  trying,  especially  when  one  is 
in  a  hurry;  but  let  them  do  what  they  can,  praise  them 
when  they  do  well,  encourage  them  to  do  better,  cor¬ 
rect  their  mistakes  patiently,  and  see  if  the  result  is  not 
satisfactory.  The  burdens  of  life  should  be  more 
equally  borne.  Parents  should  allow  themselves,  as 
well  as  their  children,  time  for  reading,  writing,  music, 
etc.  The  scarcity  of  good  help  is  one  of  the  standing 
complaints  of  civilized  life.  If  the  children — boys  as 
well  as  girls — were  systematically  trained  to  do  house¬ 
work,  as  they  should  be,  this  difficulty  v\  ould  soon  be 
obviated.  Besides  the  piesent  help,  such  training  would 
be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  them  when  they  have 
homes  of  their  own.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  one  ever 
had  reason  to  regret  the  possession  of  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  housework.” 


COMMENTS. 


John  Egan,  Esq.,  showed  two  bunches  of  Barbarosa 
Grapes,  weighing  five  pounds  each,  that  were  really 
good  but  not  fully  ripe.  N.  Hallock,  Esq.,  of  Creed- 
moor,  N.  Y.,  exhibited  a  large  collection  of  Zinnias,  as 
good  as  we  ever  saw  exhibited.  The  Zinnia  is  a  specialty 
with  Mr.  Hallock,  and  the  flowers  showed  plainly  what 
well-directed  labor  in  any  branch  of  floriculture  will 
accomplish.  C.  E.  Parnell,  Esq.,  of  Queens,  showed  a 
miscellaneous  collection  of  cut  flowers,  among  the 
number  many  old  favorites,  some  of  them  so  rare  as  to 
become  novelties.  The  Rose  did  not  grace  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  to  any  extent;  John  Henderson,  Esq.,  exhibited  a 
few  very  good  Teas,  just  sufficient  to  keep  the  flower 
in  remembrance. 

* 

*  * 

Hyacinthus  Candicans.  For  the  past  month  this  has 
been  a  prominent  feature  in  our  bulb  gardens,  and  it 
continues  to  grow  in  favor.  We  have  recently  seen 
long  nursery  rows  of  it,  with  its  spikes  of  drooping 
bells,  reaching  from  four  to  six  feet  high,  and  carrying 
in  some  instances  as  many  as  sixty  blooms.  This  plant 
will  thrive  almost  anywhere,  in  sun  or  shade,  wet  or 
dry  situations,  in  good  soil  or  poor,  and  is,  as  we  have' 
before  stated,  perfectly  hardy.  Ihe  mission  of  this 
plant  seems  to  be  to  grow  and  beautify,  and  it  fully 
accomplishes  its  mission,  for  we  have  never  seen  it  in 
a  situation  where  it  did  not  thrive  and  bloom  profusely. 
To  give  such  a  plant  a  poor  soil,  where  it  could  not 
fully  show  its  capabilities  for  usefulness,  wmuld  be 
to  abuse  a  kindly,  generous  nature;  a  sin  that  should 
be  classed  as  an  unpardonable  one.  In  an  artificial,  or 
mechanical  arrangement  of  flowers,  these  are  very 
useful,  for,  even  when  wired  to  a  stick — a  shameful 
way  to  treat  a  flower — they  do  not  lose  their  grace, 
beauty  or  cheerfulness.  Like  all  true  maityrs,  the 
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sweetness  of  their  lives  is  only  more  manifest  when 
tied  to  the  stake.  Save  the  best  portion  of  the  border 
for  these  bnlbs,  which  should  be  planted  in  the  Spring. 

* 

•x-  * 

Impatiens  Sultani  (See  illustration  page  323).  But  few 
plants  of  recent  introduction  are  meeting  with  more 
favor  than  this.  And  for  a  border  plant  there  are  none 
prettier  or  more  useful.  It  is  a  rapid  grower,  of  compact 
form,  and  is  at  all  times  completely  covered  with  flow¬ 
ers.  It  delights  in  an  open,  sunny  position,  and  will 
thrive  where  many  other  plants  will  barely  live.  It 
does  not  seed  freely  but  is  readily  propagated  by  cut¬ 
tings,  which  root  freely  in  an  ordinary  propagating 
house.  Its  mission  seems  to  be  to  bloom,  and  it  does 
not  falter  in  its  work.  Cuttings,  in  the  propagating 
bench,  seem  to  flower  as  freely  as  well  established 
plants.  Cuttings  taken  off  in  summer  will  make  fine 
winter  blooming  plants. 

* 

*  * 

Missionary  Work.  We  think  the  first  work  the 
Society  of  American  Florists  should  take  in  hand, 
would  be  to  establish  a  missionary  fund,  sufficiently 
large  to  send  a  few  of  our  “under-gardeners”  to  Eng¬ 
land  to  teach  the  art  of  propagation,  a  work  judging 
from  the  following  article  in  the  Garden,  they  little 
understand. 

“  I  obtained  several  pipings  of  this  Pink  (Mrs.  Sinkins) 
early  last  September,  and  made  them  into  cuttings 
about  four  inches  long,  cutting  them  at  a  joint,  as  in 
layering,  and  leaving  a  heel  to  each,  one  or  two  inches 
in  length.  These  I  put  in  four  and  one-half  inch  pots, 
in  light  sandy  soil.  I  filled  the  pots  to  within  one  and 
one-half  inches  of  the  rim,  and  placed  the  pipings 
round  the  sides  with  the  portions  of  the  stems  left  lying 
toward  the  centre,  using  a  small  peg  to  keep  them 
firmly  in  their  places ;  I  then  covered  them  with  sand 
and  put  a  small  portion  of  soil  over  the  sand,  and  if 
propagated  in  this  way,  scarcely  one  will  fail  to  root. 
The  pots  should  be  placed  under  a  hand-light  or  frame, 
which  should  be  kept  close  until  the  plants  are  rooted, 
but  whether  in  a  frame  or  under  a  hand-light,  the  glass 
should  be  painted  with  some  whitewash  to  break  the 
strong  rays  of  the  sun.  Thus  protected,  they  may  be 
placed  in  any  position.  I  prefer  a  warm,  sunny  spot, 
where  they  soon  form  roots,  and  are  ready  to  pot  singly 
in  three  inch  pots  ;  but  when  set  in  a  shady  situation 
they  often  damp-off  and  will  be  found  much  longer  in 
forming  roots.  In  my  case  every  cutting  rooted  in  six 
weeks  ;  I  then  potted  them  off  singly  in  three  inch  pots 
using  good  rich  loamy  soil,  with  a  portion  of  rotted 
Mushroom  manure  mixed  with  it,  and  a  good  mixture 
of  sharp  silver  sand  to  keep  the  whole  compost  open, 
f  placed  the  pots  in  a  cold  frame  plunged  up  to  their 
rims  in. sifted  ashes,  which  kept  the  roots  cool  and  pre¬ 
vented  the  pots  cracking  during  frosty  weather.  I 
potted  several  of  the  strongest  plants  when  rooted,  in 
four  and  one-half  inch  pots,  and  placed  them  in  a  cold 
pit  during  the  winter.  Early  in  February,  I  transferred 
them  into  six  inch  pots,  potting  firmly  in  good  rich 
soil ;  they  were  then  placed  in  a  warm  greenhouse 
along  with  young  tree  Carnations,  where  they  grew 
freely,  and  soon  produced  flower-stems.  As  soon  as  the 
flower-buds  made  their  appearance,  I  gave  each  plant 
one  teaspoonful  of  Clay’s  fertilizer,  stirring  it  into  the 
surface  of  the  soil  and  watering  at  the  same  time. 


Thus  treated,  I  had  some  fine  large  blooms,  and  the 
plants  had  a  healthy  appearance  .... 
Mrs.  Sinkins  grown  in  pots  gave  us  a  good  supply  of 
white  flowers  long  before  we  had  any  white  Pinks 
ready  to  cut  from  out-door  plants,  and  the  remainder 
planted  in  a  border,  are  yieldmg  a  good  crop  of  flowers. 
Mrs.  Sinkins  is  much  better  than  the  old  white  Pink. 
It  produces  finer  flowers  which  have  a  rich  clove  smell. 
They  last  a  long  time  when  cut,  either  in  flower  vases 
or  as  button-hole  bouquets.  This  Pink  grows  too, 
just  as  freely  as  our  old  favorite,  the  white  Pink.” 

W.C. 

We  print  the  above  communication  to  the  Garden,  as 
its  reading  will  afford  our  American  Florists  no  little 
amusement  to  see  how  much  useless  labor  is  performed 
by  gardeners  who  certainly  ought  by  this  time  to  have 
^discovered  the  shortest  and  best  methods  of  propagation, 
instead  of  giving  instruction  of  such  a  character  as 
would  prevent  any  man  from  propagating  a  plant  at 
such  a  cost.  This  Pink  which  is  the  same  as  “Mrs. 
Sinkit”  illustrated  in  our  issue  for  June,  1884,  is 
treated  by  our  gardeners  as  follows  : 

As  soon  as  the  soil  is  in  a  condition  to  work,  in  spring 
the  old  plants  are  taken  up  and  separated  into  single 
stems,  with  or  without  roots  as  the  case  may  be.  These 
stems  are  set  one  foot  apart  in  rows,  and  the  soil  firmly 
pressed  about  them.  Thus  ends  the  work  of  propaga¬ 
tion.  Each,  and  every  one  will  strike  roots,  and  with 
ordinary  cultivation  will  make  plants  by  October,  as 
large  as  can  be  got  in  a  six  inch  pot.  If  wanted  for 
forcing  they  are  taken  up,  potted,  well-watered,  and  set 
in  any  convenient,  cool,  out-of-the-way  place,  until  six 
weeks  before  the  flowers  are  wanted,  then  the  plants 
are  put  into  a  cool  greenhouse,  and  started  into  growth, 
and  they  will  be  in  perfection  of  bloom  in  the  time 
stated. 

It  is  no  less  amusing  to  see  how  our  foreign  friends 
propagate  Carnations  by  layering.  We  see  by  their 
illustration  and  description,  that  cups  are  formed  out 
of  lead,  which  is  about  the  thickness  of  common  brown 
paper,  these  cups  are  formed  around  the  stems  of  the 
plant,  the  shape  of  a  small  funnel,  and  filled  with  soil, 
the  same  as  that  used  for  culture  in  pots.  “Threads 
serve  to  support  the  cups  in  position,  and  a  pin  thrust 
through  helps  to  secure  them  and  keep  the  layer  in 
position.”  When  rooted  the  stems  are  cut  from  the 
forced  plant  and  re-potted.  This  we  consider  a  very 
tedious  and  slow  operation,  when  we  contrast  it  with 
the  American  plan,  which  is  to  make  the  cuttings  when 
the  young  growth  is  from  four  to  six  inches  long,  in  the 
following  manner — no  knife  is  used  in  the  operation, 
the  cuttings  are  simply  pulled  out  of  the  sockets  at  the 
joints,  and  are  put  in  the  propagating  bench  without 
anything  further  being  done  to  them ;  in  this  manner 
one  of  our  most  successful  Carnation  growers,  L.  Lieb- 
recht,  Esq.,  Hinsdale,  N.  Y.,  will  put  in,  with  his  own 
hands,  10,000  cuttings  per  day,  and  ninety-five  per 
cent,  of  them  will  root  and  be  ready  for  potting 
in  three  weeks  from  the  time  the  cuttings  are 
made. 

* 

*  -x- 

Lygodium  Scandens.  For  decorative  purposes  this 
plant  is  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  Smilax,  that  has 
for  so  long  a  time  been  considered  indispensable.  In 
visiting  the  green-house  of  W.  C. Wilson,  Esq.,  Astoria, 
N.  Y..  recently,  we  saw  this  beautiful  Fern  growing 
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most  luxuriantly.  It  occupied  one  side  of  a  long,  high 
house;  the  plants  were  set  about  one  foot  apart  each 
way,  which  gives  them  ample  room.  They  are  trained 
on  fine  cord,  which  is  fastened  to  wires  overhead;  the 
strings  were  eight  feet  long,  and  the  mass  of  fronds 
from  four  to  six  inches  in  diameter.  This  manner  of 
growth  shows  the  plant  to  the  best  possible  advantage, 
the  strings  are  far  enough  apart  to  admit  a  free  circu¬ 
lation  of  air  and  to  prevent  intertwining,  so  common 
where  the  plants  are  set  close.  For  decorative  purposes 
this  Fern  should  not  be  used  until  the  fertile  fronds  are 
fully  developed,  as  those  portions  are  by  far  the,  more 
beautiful,  and  when  trained  in  the  manner  described 
they  show  to  the  best  possible  advantage.  When  re¬ 
quired  for  use  for  decorative  purposes,  as  much  as  is 
wanted  can  easily  be  secured  when  trained  in  this 
manner.  For  festooning,  entwining  around  large  eper- 
gnes  or  glass  stands,  it  is  not  possible  to  find  a  climber 
more  fitting.  We  cannot  see  why  this  plant  has  not 
been  more  generally  cultivated  for  decorative  purposes, 
unless  it  be,  that  its  cultivation  is  not  generally  under¬ 
stood. 

•si- 

Perpetual  Moss  Roses.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth 
in  the  following  remarks  on  a  class  of  plants  much 
sought  after  but  rarely  found. 

“  The  number  of  Moss  Roses  that  are  really  perpetual, 
is  comparatively  small,  but  it  comprises  a  few  that  are 
so  free  and  good  that  they  should  be  grown  wherever 
flowers  are  in  request  for  filling  vases  and  other  recep¬ 
tacles  in  the  drawing-room.  The  two  varieties  that  we 
find  the  most  valuable  are  Blanche.  Moreau,  a  beautiful 
variety  with  pure  white  flowers,  and  Madame  Moreau,* 
which  bears  flowers  of  a  vermilion  hue.  The  Moss 
Roses  should  invariably  be  grown  in  bush  form,  for  as 
standards,  they  are  singularly  ineffective,  whilst  large 
bushes  present  an  exceedingly  beautiful  appearance  and 
yield  large  supplies  of  flowers.” 


Books  and  Catalogues,  etc.,  Received. 

The  opening  article  in  Harper's  Magazine  for  October, 
is  an  interesting  illustrated  paper  upon  the  home  of 
Hans  Christian  Andersen,  the  well  known  author  of  so 
many  delightful  stories  for  children;  and  although  not 
a  man  who  loved  to  associate  with  them,  yet  could 
interpret  to  the  world,  as  no  one  else,  their  thoughts  and 
feelings,  for  the  child  spoke  through  him  and  he  wrote 
as  he  has  said,  “because  he  could  not  help  it.” 

“Nature’s  Serial  Story ”  in  this  number  is  even  more 
richly  illustrated  than  usual,  and  ‘  ‘  Artist  Strolls  in 
Holland  ”  is  enriched  not  only  by  the  author’s  quaint 
sketches,  but  also  by  some  very  effective  pictures.  Wm. 
Black's  “Judith  Shakespeare”  increases  in  interest,  and 
it  seems  to  us,  is  proving  to  be  the  best  of  his  produc¬ 
tions;  it  is  now  m  press  in  book  form,  and  when  issued 
will  doubtless  be  eagerly  sought  by  his  many  admirers. 

A  new  serial  by  the  popular  novelist  J.  W.  DeForrest 
has  just  been  commenced  in  the  Bazar.  As  an  author¬ 
ity  upon  fashions,  this  weekly  ranks  among  the  first,  giv¬ 
ing  in  each  issue  practical  information  furnished  by 
the  most  reliable  sources,  viz. :  the  large  and  well  known 
dry  good  firms  of  this  city. 

Revolution  in  Wheat  Growing.  J.  A.  Everett  & 
Co.,  Watsontown,  Pa.  A  treatise  on  a  new  variety  of 


Wheat,  claimed  to  be  superior  to  anything  in  the 
market. 

John  R.  &  A.  Murdoch,  508  Smithfield  St.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.  Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  flowering  Shrubs,  Roses 
and  Tropical  Plants,  Small  Fruits,  Grapes,  etc. 
This  is  a  neatly  gotten  up  catalogue  and  contains 
all  that  is  desirable  for  the  most  extensive  establish¬ 
ment. 

Wm.  Parry,  Parry,  New  Jersey.  Wholesale  Trade 
Catalogue  of  the  Pomona  Nurseries.  Mr.  Parry’s  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  nurseryman  is  too  well  known  to  require  an 
endorsement  from  us.  His  retail  descriptive  price-list 
will  be  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 

The  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co.,  Painesville,  Ohio. 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees,  Small  Fruit  Plants,  Vines,  Evergreens, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Greenhouse  and  Bedding  Plants,  Bulbs 
of  all  kinds  for  winter  blooming,  or  for  the  open  border. 
This  firm  presents  one  of  the  largest  and  most  valuable 
list  of  the  requisites  for  the  garden,  conservatory  or 
greenhouse  that  we  receive,  and  their  extensive  busi¬ 
ness  is  an  evidence  that  they  deserve  the  confidence  im¬ 
posed  in  them. 

James  Vick,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Wholesale  and  Retail 
Catalogues  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Lilies  and  all 
other  Bidbs  for  fall  planting,  either  in  the  open  border, 
window-garden  or  green-house;  Small  Fruit  Plants, 
Green-house  Plants  and  Seeds  for  fall  planting.  These 
catalogues  are  fully  descriptive,  and  contain  complete 
cultural  instructions  for  all  the  species  listed,  which  will 
insure  success  if  complied  with. 

John  Lewis  Childs,  Queens,  N.  Y.  Annual  Price¬ 
list  of  Hardy  Bulbs  for  fall  planting  and  winter  bloom¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Childs  makes  a  specialty  of  Lilies,  and  his 
list  is  very  complete.  Catalogues  free  to  all  applicants. 

Premium  List  and  Regulations  for  the  Forty- 
Third  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Queens  Co.  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society,  held  on  the  Society’s  grounds,  Sep¬ 
tember  23d  to  25th  inclusive.  We  notice  with  pleasure 
the  increase  in  premiums  to  be  awarded  for  the  best 
display  of  vegetables.  Forty  dollars  for  the  best  display  of 
vegetables  for  table  use,  is  a  fair  approach  to  what  the 
Society  should  do  to  encourage  the  growth  of  good 
vegetables,  a  feature  in  agriculture,  which  is,  as  a  rule, 
sadly  neglected  by  farmers  generally.  In  fact,  it  is  safe 
to  assert  that  there  is  not  one  farmer  in  ten  that  has 
anything  worthy  of  the  name  of  garden. 

Everett  Brown,  Bluff  Point,  N.  Y.  Price-list  of 
Grape  Vines  for  the  fall  of  1884. 

Lewis  Roesch,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  Wholesale  Price-list 
of  Grape  Vines,  Small  Fruit  Plants,  etc.,  etc. 

L.  Templin  &  Sons,  Calla,  Ohio.  Descriptive  and 
Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Hardy  Bulbs  and  Winter 
Blooming  Plants. 

W.  C.  Wilson,  Astoria,  N.  Y.  Wholesale  Catalogue 
of  Bulbs,  Plants  and  Seeds,  for  the  trade  only.  Mr. 
Wilson’s  collection  of  rare  plants  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  this  country,  and  is  particularly  rich  in  Palms,  Ferns 
and  Orchids. 

Ellw anger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Descrip 
tive  and  Illustrated  Catalogues  of  Bulbous  Rooted 
Flowers  for  Fall  planting,  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Herbaceous  and  Small  Fruit  Plants.  In 
fact,  everything  designed  for  the  fruit  or  ornamental 
garden. 
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NEWSPAPER  WAIFS. 


An  Englishman  and  a  Scotchman  had  a  dispute  as 
to  which  of  their  respective  countries  had  produced 
the  most  eminent  men.  Every  name  of  note  was 
claimed  by  the  Scotchman  as  that  of  a  man  born 
north  of  the  Tweed,  till  finally  the  Englishman 
said:  ! 

“  Surely,  you  won’t  claim  Shakespeare  as  a  Scotch¬ 
man  ?” 

“No,”  replied  the  canny  Scotchman,  “  I’ll  no’  say 
Shakespeare  was  a  Scotchman,  but  ye’ll  maybe  ad¬ 
mit  he  was  maist  clever  eneuch  to  be  ane.” 

“No,”  said  little  Johnny,  “I  don’t  use  my  bicycle 
any  more.  I’d  just  as  lief  do  my  walking  on  the 
ground.” — S an  Franc' sco  Post. 

“  What  is  that  drab  object  hanging  from  the  lower 
limb  of  that  apple  tree  ?”  asked  a  dude  of  a  freckled 
country  boy. 

“That,”  said  the  boy,  “  is  a  sort  of  foot-ball  that 
we  strike  to  make  our  ‘ muckle  ’  big.” 

“  May  I  try  it  ?”  asked  the  dude. 

“I  guess  so,”  replied  the  boy,  as  he  moved  off  a 
good  distance. 

So  the  dude  drew  back  and  drove  his  fist  right  into 
an  old  fashioned  hornets’  nest,  and  got  his  sleeves 
chock  full. — Judge. 

A  sensible  shoemaker  will  never  offend  his  milk' 
man  by  presenting  him  with  a  pair  of  pumps.— New 
York  Journal. 

“  Land  sakes,  what  lies  they  do  print  in  the  papers 
every  day,”  remarked  an  old  lady  from  down  East, 
as  she  looked  up  over  her  paper.  “  Beats  all  what 
whoppers  they  do  tell.  Maybe  they  spect  sensible 
people  do  read  and  believe  all  their  falsehoods.” 

“What  is  it  now,  mother  ?”  inquired  the  old  lady’s 
son. 

“  Why,  see  here,  Wendell,  this  paper  says  in  Cuba 
where  there  was  trouble  with  the  hands  in  a  sugar 
bush,  the  sap  house  was  guarded  by  muskeeters- 
The  idea  of  muskeeters  guardin’  a  sap  house.  An’ 
that  ain’t  the  worst  on’t.  Here  it  goes  on  to  say  they 
were  fine,  strapping  fellows,  each  full  six  feet  high. 
There  wa’n’t  no  muskeeter  ever  lived  six  feet  high? 
an’  I  know  it.  Down  to  our  house  in  Vermont  we 
have  got  muskeeters  as  big  as  anybody’s,  an’  I  never 
saw  one  over  three  inches  long  in  all  my  life.  Six 
feet  !  I  don’t  see  why  editors  want  to  lie  so;  do  you, 
Wendell  ?” 

“  But  look,  mother,  it  doesn’t  say  guarded  by 
‘muskeeters,’  but  by  ‘musketeers.’  Don’t  you  see 
the  difference  now  ?” 

“  Yes,  there’s  a  difference,  I  admit,  but  these 
printers  always  have  some  way  to  crawl  out  of  their 
lies.  I  wonder  they  don’t  blame  it  on  the  poor  com¬ 
positor.”  _ 

LINE  UPON  LINE,  PRECEPT 
UPON  PRECEPT. 

We  repeat  some  of  1  he  practical  suggestions  which 
we  have  given  from  time  to  time  and  in  other  places, 
in  order  to  impress  them  more  strongly  upon  the 
minds  of  those  who  are  using  Compound  Oxygen. 
Unless  patients  do  their  part  in  the  work  of  cure  our 
efforts  can  only  be  partially  successful,  and  may  fail 
altogether. 

Wasting  the  New-found  Strength, — We  cannot 
too  often  nor  too  strongly  urge  upon  our  patients  the 
duty  of  husbanding  carefully  the  new  strength  and 
feeling  of  life  and,  vigor  that  usually  come  as  the 
first  effect  of  inhaling  Compound  Oxygen.  The  cessa¬ 
tion  of  pain,  the  removal  of  distressing  conditions, 
and  the  comfort  and  sense  of  vitality  that  are  felt, 
too  frequently  awaken  a  false  confidence  and  lead  to 
both  mental  and  physical  effects  that  quickly  ex¬ 
haust  the  system  and  cause  it  to  lose  what  has  been 
gained. 

A  few  inhalations  of  Compound  Oxygen  may 
quicken  the  vital  forces  and  give  nature  the  power  to 
hold  disease  in  check,  but  they  will  not  restore  to  \ 
brain  and  nerve  and  muscle  the  strength  which  has 
been  wasting  for  years.  This  can  come  only  through 
healthy  nutrition  and  the  slow grrocess  of  re-creating 
and  re-building.  Gradually,  as  disease  encroached, 
the  system  lost  its  tone.  The  downward  course  may 
have  been  through  years.  The  return  of  health  must 


be  along  the  way  of  descent.  It  may  be  more  rapid 
than  was  the  descent;  but  this  4vill  dep  nd  on  the 
care  with  which  every  step  is  taken.  If  there  is  an 
attempt  to  cany  burdens  of  business  or  professional 
or  household  duties  heavier  than  the  newly -gained 
strength  will  endure,  a  breakdown  or  setback  is  in¬ 
evitable.  Any  one  can  see  this. 

It  is  against  such  an  over-use  of  strength  at  first 
received  that  we  desire  most  earnestly  to  warn  our 
patients.  There  are  few  so  run  down  and  exhausted 
by  disease  that  we  cannot,  through  the  agency  of 
Compound  Oxygen,  bring  them  back  to  a  new  life 
and  to  comparative  good  health.  But  to  enable  us  to 
do  this,  at  much  depends  on  the  co-operation  of 
patients  as  on  the  action  of  our  remedy. 

Keep  it  in  the  House. — The  value  of  Compound 
Oxygen,  as  something  to  be  always  kept  on  hand  and 
for  reliance  in  sudden  attacks  of  illness,  is  becoming 
more  and  more  widely  known.  Many  cases  are  being 
reported  to  us  in  which  a  Treatment  that  has  been 
only  partly  used,  and  which  had  remained  in  the 
house  untouched  for  month  .  has  been  resorted  to  in 
case  of  cold  where  serious  consequences  were  threat¬ 
ened,  and  with  the  happiest  results.  Seeing  its  value 
in  cases  like  these,  people  are  beginning  to  keep  it  on 
hand  and  ready  for  use.  This  is  common  sense  and 
common  prudence.  If  kept  properly  closed  and  in 
a  cool  place,  the  Treatment  will  suffer  no  deterio¬ 
ration,  and  its  prompt  use.  will,  in  most  cases,  ward 
off  a  threatened  attack  of  illness,  especially  those 
which  come  from  colds,  from  nervous  and  physical 
exhaustion,  or  from  exposure  to  malarial  influences. 
A  Treatment  kept  on  hand  and  promptly  resorted  to 
in  time  of  need  will  do  more  to  prevent  sickness  in  a 
family  than  any  other  known  agency,  and  save  often 
five  to  ten  times  its  cost  in  doctor’s  bills,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  suffering  and  loss  too  often  entaded  by 
serious  illness.  The  old  and  trite  adage,  “Prevent  on 
is  better  than  cure,”  cannot  be  kept  too  much  in 
mind. 

How  Does  Compound  Oxygen  Cure? — We 
answer,  in  two  important  ways:  First,  by  a  rapid 
purification  of  the  blood,  in  consequence  of  a  larger 
supplv  of  oxygen  to  the  lungs,  and  Second,  by  re- 
vit  lizing  all  the  nerve-centers,  the  Compound  in¬ 
haled  having  in  its  manufacture  become  magnetized, 
which  gives  it  the  quality  known  to  chemists  as  ozone. 
A  new  and  healthy  action  is  at  once  set  up  in  the 
diseased  system,  and  general  improvement  follows 
as  surely  as  effect  follows  cause. 

Its  Universal  Action  — When  this  is  understood 
it  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  particular  disease  for 
which  Compound  Oxygen  has  been  inhaled  will  not 
always  be  the  first  to  yield  to  its  subtle  influence. 
But  with  scarcely  any  exception,  a  new  vitality  will 
be  given  to  all  the  life-forces,  and  a  general  and  often 
very  marked  improvement  in  the  health  appear  from 
the  very  beginning.  The  cough  from  which  relief 
was  sought  may  continue,  though  with  diminishing 
severity,  but  the  headache,  catarrh,  rheumatism, 
neuralgia,  general  debility,  or  loss  of  appetite  with 
which  the  pitient  has  long  been  a  sufferer  will  be 
partially  or  entirely  removed  after  a  few  weeks’ 
use  of  the  Oxygen  Treatment.  The  same  thing  will 
often  occur  where  theTr:atmentis  used  for  the  cure 
of  catarrh,  neuralgia,  etc.  There  will  be  a  steady 
improvement  in  the  general  health,  and  many 
troublesome  ailments  will  disappear,  while  the  ca¬ 
tarrh  or  neuralgia  opposes  a  stubborn  resistance  to 
the  new  force  that  assails  it.  But  every  reflecting 
patient  must  see  that  he  has  received  a  most  substan¬ 
tial  benefit,  and  that  in  the  higher  degree  of  health 
to  which  he  is  rising  lies  the  hope  of  a  final  victory 
over  the  disease  which  has  obtained  so  tenacious  a 
hold  upon  his  system. 

Our  Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen  containing  a 
history  of  the  discovery  of  °nd  mode  of  action  of  this 
remarkable  curative  agent,  and  a  large  record  of 
surprising  cures  in  Consumption,  Catarrh,  Neuralgia, 
Bronchitis,  Asthma,  etc.,  and  a  wide  range  of  chronic 
diseases  will  be  sent  free.  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen, 
1109  and  1111  Girard  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


According  to  Edwin  Alden  &  Bro.’s  (Cincinnati, 
O.,)  American  Newspaper  Catalogue  for  1883,  there 
are  14,s67  newspapers  and  magazines  published  in  the 
United  States  and  the  British  Provinces.  Total  in 
the  United  States.  14,176;  in  the  British  Provinces, 
691;  divided  as  follows:  Dailies,  1,357;  Tri-weeklies, 
71;  Semi-weeklies,  168;  Sundays,  235;  Weeklies,  10,- 
975:  Bi-weeklies,  39;  Monthlies,  1,502;  Bi-monthlies, 
26;  Quarterlies.  83;  showing  an  increase  over  the 
publications  of  1883  of  1,594.  The  greatest  increase 
has  been  among  the  Weekly  Newspapers  of  a 
political  character  (?)  while  it  has  been  least  among 
the  class  publications.  The  book  is  very  hand¬ 
somely  gotten  up  and  contains  some  850  pages, 
printed  on  heavy  book  paper,  elegantly  bound  in 
cloth.  It  will  be  sent  to  any  address,  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  $1.50 


Are  you  going  to  Boston  or  to  any  other  New  Eng¬ 
land  point  ?  If  so,  please  boar  in  mind  that  the 
Stonington  Line  are  now  running  their  steamers  via 
the  inside  route.  So  passengers  can  leave  New  York 
at  5  p.m.,  from  Pier  33,  N.  R.,  any  day  (except  Sun¬ 
day)  enjoy  a  cool  sail  on  LoDg  Island  Sound,  and  by 
taking  the  first  train  at  Stonington,  arrive  in  Boston 
6  a.m.,  ah -ad  of  any  other  line,  or  can  remain  on 
steamer  to  breakfast  until  7.10  a.m.,  and  be  in  Boston 
at  an  early  horn-.  From  Boston,  Steamboat  Express 
Train  leaves  Boston  and  Providence  R.  R.  Station  at 
6.30  p.m.  daily  (except  Sundays). 


JCcuj  Oileoitf. 


Opening  December  1,1884:  Closing  May  31,1885. 

—  UNDER  TIUC  AUSPICES  OF  THE  — 

United  States  Government, 

$1,300,000, 

Appropriated  by  the  General  Government. 

$500,000, 

Contributed  bv  the  Citizens  of  New  Orleans. 

$200,000, 

Appropriated  bv  Mexico. 

$100,000, 

Appropriated  by  the  State  of  Louisiana. 


Appropriated  bv  the  City  of  New  Orleans. 

From  $5000  to  $25,000, 

Appropriated  bv  Innumerable  States,  Cities 
and  Foreign  Countries. 

Every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union  represented, 
and  nearly  all  the  Leading  Nations  and 
Countries  of  the  World. 

The  Biggest  Exhibit,  the  Biggest  Building  and  the 
Biggest  Industrial  Event  In  the 

World’s  History.  1 

A  EDUCATIONS  FOR  KXIIUUTS  ALREADY  UKCKIV. 
COVER  MORE  SPACE  AND  A  GREATER  VARIHTY  f 
OF  S.UR.IECTS  THAN  THOSE  OF  ANY 
,  EXPOSITION  EVER  HELP). 


The  cheapest  rates  of  travel  ever  known  in 
the  annals  of  transportation  secured  for  the 
people  everywhere.  [ 

For  information,  address 

E.  A.  BURKE, 

Director  General,  YV.  I.  &  C.  C.  E., 

X ew  Orleans* La . 


Volume  XIII. 


NOVEMBER,  1884. 


No.  11. 


MEXICAN  BULBS. 


Bessera  Elegans. 


We  have  just  been  treated  to  a  rare  display  of  Mexi¬ 
can  bulbs.  One  of  our  bulb-growers  bought  at  auction 
several  thousand  bulbs,  said  to  be  Bessera  Elegans,  so 
they  were,  at  least  in  part,  and  by  far  the  greater  part. 


These  bulbs  were  planted  about  the  first  of  June,  in  a 
drill,  prepared  for  Gladioli.  No  extra  care  was  given 
them,  as  they  were  considered  of  but  little  consequence; 
they  immediately  commenced  a  vigorous  growth,  and 
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early  in  July  the  first  blooms  appeared,  which  proved 
to  be  those  of  Milla  Biflora,  a  chastely  beautiful  flower, 
hitherto  rare.  The  plant  is  of  slender  growth,  having 
small  rushy  foliage  and  tall  slender  stems,  each  carry- 
xng  from  one  to  five  blossoms,  starry  in  outline,  with  a 
waxy  texture,  and  pure  white.  These  lovely  flowers 
were  so  numerous — hundreds  being  seen  at  one  time — 
that  the  grower  supposed  his  purchase  would  result  in 
a  large  stock,  which  would  have  been  an  acquisition, . 
as  there  are  but  few  flowers  so  beautiful,  ancl  that  can 
be  produced  with  so  little  trouble.  The  same  treat¬ 
ment  required  for  the  Tigridia  suits  this  plant  ad¬ 
mirably,  not  only  in  its  growing  state,  but  when  at 
rest. 

About  the  first  of  August  other  flower  scapes  ap¬ 
peared,  which  were  of  an  entirely  different  character, 
and  these  proved  to  be  Bessera  Elegans  (the  subject  of 
our  illustration),  a  charming  plant  that  contrasts  finely 
with  the  former.  It  is  strange  that  two  plants  so  en¬ 
tirely  different  in  their  general  characters  should  have 
foliage  so  nearly  alike,  that  they  were  supposed  to  be 
the  same.  This  plant  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  recent  introduction,  and  must  become  a 
favorite  with  all  lovers  of  flowers,  particularly  of  the 
bulbous-rooted  class.  The  flower-stems  are  slender  and 
erect,  from  twelve  to  twenty  inches  in  height,  and  con¬ 
siderably  overtop  the  foliage.  The  blossoms  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  umbles  of  from  ten  to  twenty  each,  but  two, 
rarely  three  flowers  expand  at  a  time,  but  these  last  for 
several  days,  and  are  immediately  succeeded  by  others; 
they  are  produced  on  very  slender  stalks,  hence  are 


drooping,  and,  being  bell-shaped  have  a  pretty  effect. 
They  are  about  the  size  of  those  of  the  African  Lily 
(Agapanthus);  the  outward  surface  of  the  flower  is 
a  bright  cherry-red,  while  the  interior  is  white,  with  a 
border  of  red  to  each  division,  and  a  conspicuous  line  of 
red  running  through  the  middle  of  each— an  arrange¬ 
ment  of  color  rarely  met. 

The  next  surprise  in  this  collection  of  bulbs  was  the 
Calochortus  flavus,  another  remarkable  flower,  and  one 
well  worth  a  place  in  every  collection  of  summer  flow¬ 
ering  bulbs.  The  Garden  says  of  this,  “  C.  flaws  is 
certainly  a  pretty  plant,  elegant  in  growth  and  delicate 
in  color.  The  size  and  form  of  the  flowers  are  fairly 
well  indicated;  their  color  is  a  citron-yellow,  and 
numerous  blackish  hairs  of  a  bristly  character  cover  the 
inner  surfaces  of  the  petals.  The  stems  on  which  they 
are  borne  range  from  six  to  twelve  inches  in  height, 
and  the  flowers  are  pretty  numerous.  This  species  has 
a  peculiar  tendency  to  produce  numerous  bulbils  in  the 
axels  of  the  branchletson  the  stem,  by  which  the  plant 
maybe  propagated.” 

Oxalis  in  three  or  four  distinct  species,  tuberous 
rooted  Begonias,  and  a  charming  little  vine,  that  has 
not  yet  flowered,  made  up  this  interesting  collection. 
While  all  the  plants  that  have  thus  far  flowered  are 
truly  valuable,  the  mixture  speaks  poorly  for  the  Mexi¬ 
can  collectors,  who  have  sent  them  carefully  marked 
Bessera  elegans.  If  their  shipments  are  all  of  this  char¬ 
acter,  buying  bulbs  of  Mexican  merchants  is  something 
of  a  lottery  ;  fortunately  there  were  no  blanks  in  this 
drawing. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  CLIMBER. 


The  Mountain  Fringe  or  Alleghany  Vine,  Adlumia 
cirrhosa  is  a  very  graceful  climbing  vine  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  Fumariacece. 

It  was  first  introduced  into  cultivation  in  England  in 
1778. 

It  is  strictly  a  biennial  plant,  and  makes  but  little 
growth  the  first  season,  but  the  second  it  attains  a 
height  of  some  twenty  feet  by  as  much  in  breadth,  thus 
covering  a  considerable  space  with  its  delicately  cut  tri- 
pinnate  foliage  and  ample  pendulous  cymes  on  which 
the  pinkish-white  flowers  are  produced. 

It  is  one  of  our  most  beautiful  and  graceful 
native  climbers,  and  is  the  only  species  known  ;  it  can 
be  found  growing  in  moist  woods  and  rocky  hills  from 
Canada  to  North  Carolina,  but  more  especially  in  many 
places  on  the  Alleghany  mountains,  where  it  grows  in 
the  greatest  luxuriance,  and  from  which  fact  the  popu¬ 
lar  name  Alleghany  Vine  has  been  applied  to  it. 

As  before  said,  it  is  a  strictly  biennial  plant,  and 
grows  but  very  little  the  first  season ;  neither  does  it 
climb  until  the  second;  then  it  flowers  from  June  to 
September,  and,  after  maturing  seed,  dies;  but  the  rea¬ 
son  that  so  many  persons  take  it  to  be  a  perrennial  is, 
that  in  damp  situations  the  self-sown  seed  germinates  so 
freely  that  plants  can  always  be  found  in  all  stages  of 
growth,  and  many  of  them  ready  to  take  the  place  of 
the  old  vines  as  soon  as  they  die.  The  Adlumnia  is  a 
plant  easily  cultivated  if  certain  essential  requisites  are 
complied  with.  It  prefers  a  moist  and  partially  shaded 


-  * 

situation,  and  a  deep  soil  well  enriched  with  thoroughly 
decayed  leaf  mould  ;  support  must  be  given  before  the 
plants  commence  to  run.  As  the  plant  grows,  the  young 
shoots  should  be  looked  after  and  so  trained  as  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  entire  space,  but  the  shoots  need  not  be  tied,  as 
the  twining  foot-stalks  act  as  tendrils,  and  cling  tena¬ 
ciously  to  everything  within  their  reach. 

A  packet  of  seeds,  which  can  be  procured  of  any 
seedsman  for  ten  cents,  will  produce  an  abundance  of 
plants,  and  the  seed  can  be  sown  early  in  April  on  a 
nicely  prepared  border,  in  a  moist,  shady  situation. 
Sow  the  seed  thinly,  cover  slightly,  and  keep  the  young 
plants  free  from  weeds  during  the  summer.  In  the  fall 
the  young  plants  can  be  removed  to  the  places  where 
they  are  wanted  to  bloom. 

When  well  grown  and  properly  cared  for,  the  Adlu¬ 
mia  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  graceful  of 
climbers,  having  delicate,  pale-green,  tri-pinnate  leaves, 
the  leaf -stalks  of  which  serve  as  tendrils,  and  although 
the  small  pink  and  white  flowers  are  not  individually 
conspicuous,  yet  they  are  not  lacking  in  beauty,  for  they 
are  produced  in  small  clusters,  and  in  the  greatest  pro¬ 
fusion. 

The  generic  name  was  given  in  honor  of  Major  Ad- 
lum,  a  celebrated  American  author,  and  the  specific 
name,  in  allusion  to  the  fact  of  the  leaf-stalks  perform¬ 
ing  the  functions  of  tendrils. 

Chas.  E.  Parnell. 

Queens,  N.  Y. 


AUTUMN  LEAVES. 


“  After  October’s  biting  frost  it  seems 

That  summer  clays  return.  The  partridge  whirs 
A  noisy  wing  to  ambush  in  the  firs ; 

And  for  a  while  the  sun  retricks  his  beams. 

It  is  an  autumn  that  of  spring-time  dreams. 

The  warm  breeze  comes  again,  and  softly  stirs 
The  silent  tree-tops,  and  the  empty  burrs 
Which,  loosened,  drop  into  the  leaf-clogged  streams.” 

Now  is  the  time  to  protect  Roses  and  other  half-hardy 
plants,  as  winter  will  soon  be  upon  us.  All  beds  of 
herbaceous  plants  and  bulbs  should  be  carefully  guarded 
against  frost.  No  matter  if  the  catalogues  say  that  an 
Iris,  Hyacinth,  Rose  or  Lily  is  hardy,  protect  it  just 
the  same.  Our  forest  trees  are  hardy,  but  Nature 
protects  them  by  a  coating  of  leaves  beneath  which  the 
frost  rarely  enters.  The  idea  of  raking  every  leaf  from 
the  garden  and  lawn  as  winter  approaches  is,  to  state  it 
mildly,  simply  absurd.  Let  the  leaves  stay  and  add 
more  to  them,  for  there  cannot  be  found  a  better 
mulching  than  newly  fallen  leaves.  As  we  have  often 
said  it  is  very  difficult  to  improve  on  Nature’s  work. 
Cover  all  flower-beds  and  tender  shrubs  with  six  inches 
of  newly-fallen  leaves;  keep  them  in  place  with  some 
brush,  and  protection  is  complete. 

In  regard  to  the  “  falling  of  the  leaf,”  Shirly  Hibbard 
says:  “The  occurrence  is  so  familiar,  that  we  rarely 
think  of  asking  Nature  what  she  means  by  it,  and  how 
it  is  done. » Compare  the  Beech  with  the  Elm:  the  Beech 
will,  perhaps  hold  its  leaves  like  an  Evergreen,  although 
they  be  dead  and  the  color  of  brown  paper,  but  the  Elm 
will  shed  every  one,  after  they  have  glittered  like  mil¬ 
lions  of  gold  pieces  in  the  soft  autumnal  sunshine, 
Artemus  heard  his  daughter  sing,  ‘Why  do  summer 
Roses  fade  ?  ’  and  he  said,  ‘  I  don’t  know,  and  I  don’t 
care.’  That  frame  of  mind  is  almost  universal;  and 
the  worst  of  it  is,  there  must  be  a  lot  of  observing  and 
thinking  done  before  one  can  arrive  at  any  definite  con¬ 
clusion  as  to  any  natural  phenomenon,  however  com¬ 
mon  of  the  commonplace  it  may  be.  Why  do  leaves 
fall?  Because  they  are  dead.  Then  why  and  how  does 
the  Beech  (especially  the  clipped  Beech)  hold  its  leaves, 
while  the  Elm  and  the  Birch  are  decisive  in  shaking 
down  their  leaves  as  soon  as  they  are  done  with  them. 
One  good  reason  the  leaf  should  fall  is  that  it  is  dead, 
and  its  attachment  or  articulation  is  dead  with  it.  But 
the  leaf  of  the  Beech  that  still  clings  so  tight  is  dead 
also,  and  the  question  will  arise — Why  the  difference  ? 
Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  swelling  of  the  bud 
that  is  to  produce  the  leaf  next  year  helps  to  push  away 
the  leaf  of  this  year.  And  in  separating  there  must 
take  place  a  process  of  healing  over  the  scar  or  joint 
where  the  contact  was  vital,  and  the  highway  of  the 
circulation  between  branch  and  leaf ;  for  in  casting  off 
the  leaf  there  results,  hypothetically,  a  wound,  but 
practically,  there  is  no  wound,  because  the  process  of 
sloughing  is  accompanied  by  a  process  of  healing,  and 
thus  between  the  living  and  the  dead,  between  the  living 
twig  and  the  dead  leaf,  a  proper  cuticle  or  barrier  is 
provided,  and  we  have  a  hint  thus  far  that  the  shedding 
of  the  leaf  is  a  complicated  vital  process,  primarily  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  scheme  of  the  organization  of  the  tree, 


and  in  no  respect  whatever  to  be  regarded  as  an  acci 
dent.  Now,  it  must  depend  wholly,  or  in  part,  on  the 
simultaneity  of  the  death  of  the  leaf,  the  swelling  of 
the  bud,  and  the  cicatrization  of  the  point  of  separation 
whether  the  dead  leaf  is  pushed  off  at  once  or  holds  in 
its  original  place  for  a  time,  until  the  conditions  requi¬ 
site  to  its  removal  are  completed.  The  curious  inquirer 
into  such  matters  may  therefore  with  advantage  com¬ 
pare  the  several  sorts  of  deciduous  trees  as  to  the  state 
of  their  buds  now.  The  Beech,  which  holds  its  leaves, 
should  have  buds  less  swollen  than  the  Horse-chestnut, 
which  cast  off  its  leaves  long  ago.  Such,  indeed,  is  the 
fact,  but  one  comparison  is  not  enough  to  satisfy  a 
philosopher,  and  he  who  would  attain  to  the  philosophy 
of  the  subject  must  make  many  comparisons,  and  must 
found  all  his  reasoning  on  observation. 

But  there  is  another  and  not  less  interesting  question 
deserving  to  take  precedence  of  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  By 
what  property,  or  what  life  conditions,  or  by  what  com¬ 
pliance  with  outward  conditions,  do  leaves  so  strangely 
change  in  color  ere  they  fall  ?  The  change  of  color  is 
obviously  an  outward  sign  that  they  are  dying  or  dead, 
their  term  of  existence  is  completed,  and  their  chemical 
constitution  is  changing.  So  we  go  back  another  stage 
and  ask — What  is  a  leaf,  and  what  does  it  do  for  its  liv¬ 
ing?  for  as  everything  has  in  some  way  to  earn  its 
bread,  a  leaf  must  justify  itself  by  doing  something  use¬ 
ful.  It  is  the  breathing  machine;  it  brings  the  crude 
sap  of  the  tree  into  contact  with  the  atmosphere  just  as, 
in  the  lungs  of  an  animal,  the  dark  stale  blood  con¬ 
stantly  pumped  from  the  heart  is  exposed  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  oxygen,  and  made  scarlet  and  vital.  The  leaf 
exhales  superfluous  water,  inhales  requisite  gases,  and 
so  helps  to  manufacture  the  fibre,  the  gum,  the  sugar, 
the  starch — in  fact,  it  contributes  to  convert  the  fluids 
taken  up  by  the  roots  into  the  vital  substance  of  the 
tree,  adding  to  its  bulk  and  perfecting  its  secretions.  It 
not  only  absorbs  gases  from  the  atmosphere,  but  it  ab¬ 
sorbs  light,  and  converts  the  imponderable  into  the  pon¬ 
derable.  Out  of  the  red  rays  of  light  it  manufactures 
acids;  out  of  the  blue  rays  it  produces  gums  and  sugars 
It  may  be  that  the  carbon,  which  constitutes  the  main 
bulk  of  the  tree,  is  all  derived  from  the  atmosphere  by 
the  action  of  the  leaves,  and  that  the  common  daylight 
affords  the  necessary  stimulus  of  motive  powder.  Thus 
we  get  into  further  complications,  but  they  lead 
us  distinctly  to  a  proper  goal.  When  the  leaf  de¬ 
clines  in  health,  its  constituent  secretions  change. 
The  acid  of  the  red  ray  which  should  change  into 
sugar  is  arrested  in  its  organic  history,  and  it  throws 
the  red  ray  out  on  the  surface  of  the  leaf  itself, 
and  so  the  chemical  condition  of  the  leaf  is  made  known 
by  its  color.  The  change  of  color,  whether  to  yellow, 
scarlet,  brown,  or  purple,  represents  chemical  condi¬ 
tions,  and  in  a  certain  sense  the  colors  correspond  with 
the  rays  of  the  spectrum,  that  are  by  the  laws  of 
actinism  connected  with  the  constituents  and  the 
changes  that  ensue  when  the  processes  of  l.fe  give  place 
to  the  dissolutions  of  death.  The  changing  leaf  is  in  a 
morbid  state,  and  it  must  be  cut  off  from  the  healthy 
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body.  Nature,  ever  frugal  and  infinite  in  resources  as 
the  Infinite  Mind  of  which  she  is  the  outward  expres¬ 
sion,  effects  the  separation  without  any  shock  or  the 
least  disturbance  of  the  old  cold  routine — cold  in  the 
sense  that  it  becomes  of  necessity ;  but  the  term  ‘  ‘  cold  ” 
jars  on  the  mind  that  finds  delight  in  beholding  the 
beauty  of  the  dying  leaf,  and  the  great  work  that  is 
involved  in  its  fall  The  leaf  falls  because  it  is  dead  ; 
its  deadness  is  accompanied  with  a  shrinking  of  the 
vascular  tissues  ;  it  falls  because  it  is  incapable  of 


holding  and  is  in  part  pushed  off  by  the  swelling 
of  the  bud  and  the  healing  of  the  cicatrix.  Pro¬ 
perly  speaking,  this  is  not  a  process  of  death,  but 
of  life  ;  the  living  tree  is  the  active  agent ;  it  is  busy 
preparing  its  buds  for  next  year,  and  cannot  be  ham¬ 
pered  with  garments  it  has  worn  out,  or  with  lungs  it 
can  no  longer  use,  or  with  alembics  that  have  ceased  to 
distil,  because  the  sunshine,  which  was  as  the  fire 
needed  to  render  them  active,  has  declined  in  power, 
and  so  has  ceased  to  act  as  a  motive  force.” 


TALKS  ABOUT  FLOWERS. 


The  summer  season  has  passed  away  so  rapidly  with 
me,  it  is  with  a  genuine  feeling  of  regret  that  I  see  my 
flowers  droop  and  die,  all  their  beauty  and  sweetness 
swept  away  by  the  rude  touch  of  autumn. 

Sometimes,  when  I  look  at  the  desolate  places,  I  wish, 
and  for  the  moment  most  heartily,  that  it  were  possible 
to  transport  my  garden,  ere  Jack  Frost  had  meddled 
with  its  treasures,  to  a  more  congenial  clime  until  the 
cold  blasts  had  passed  by.  But  since  it  is  impracticable, 
and  we  are  powerless  to  stay  the  “wheels  of  time,”  it 
behooves  us,  who  live  in  the  colder  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  to  look  at  the  matter  in  a  philosophical  way.  In¬ 
stead  of  sighing  over  the  inevitable,  let  us  turn  our 
attention  to  our  window  gardens,  where  we  may  still 
have  a  good  display  of  flowers,  if  we  give  them  a  genial 
temperature,  in  spite  of  the  raging  elements  without. 

There  is  something  delightful  in  the  companionship 
of  flowers.  It  is  refreshing  to  see  the  dainty  nurslings 
we  have  protected  so  carefully  from  the  cold,  unfold 
their  loveliness  in  the  depth  of  winter  as  if  in  gratitude 
for  our  fostering  care. 

Perhaps,  some  reader  of  the  Cabinet  may  find  it  a 
little  perplexing  to  decide  what  plants  to  select  for  the 
window,  particularly  if  she  has  a  large  collection  of 
choice  varieties,  and  only  a  limited  space  to  fill. 

But,  first,  I  should  consider  the  temperature  of  the 
room,  and  the  situation.  If  the  windows  have  a  south¬ 
ern  exposure,  and  the  room  is  a  warm  one,  any  and  all 
plants  that  delight  in  heat  and  sunshine  will  thrive  well, 
providing  they  have  good  care  ;  but  I  fail  as  yet  to  find 
a  plant  that  will  give  entire  satisfaction  in  any  position 
without  proper  attention. 

If  you  have  a  south  window,  then  you  can  indulge  in 
Eoses,  Geraniums,  Coleus,  and  a  host  of  other  plants 
that  will  not  grow  in  a  manner  to  please  us  in  a  cool, 
shady  room. 

If  your  windows  look  out  at  the  east  or  west,  select  only 
such  plants  as  mature  with  but  little  sun,  and  there  are 
a  great  many  that  will  do  this  if  they  can  have  a  strong 
light;  not  a  compromise  between  curtains  and  plants, 
for  light  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  without  it  we  shall 
look  in  vain  for  blossoms. 

In  a  floricultural  journal  of  recent  date,  I  read  the 
following  paragraph:  “Plants  will  not  bloom  well  in 
a  west  window,  and  it  is  folly  to  place  them  in  such  a 
situation  unless  we  court  a  failure,  for  it  is  sure  to  fol¬ 
low.”  Now,  I  beg  leave  to  differ  with  that  correspon¬ 
dent  for  my  experience  has  been  quite  the  reverse,  and 
if  the  writer  will  come  with  me  any  time  from  Decem¬ 
ber  to  May,  I  will  show  her  such  a  profusion  of  flowers 


in  one  west  window,  that  she  must  necessarily  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  effort  has  not  ended  in  a  failure,  nor 
proved  inconsistent  with  the  dictates  of  reason. 

I  make  a  little  summer  of  my  own  at  this  window 
every  winter.  My  table  has  but  one  broad  shelf,  and 
that  drops  six  or  eight  inches  below  the  sill ;  about  half 
way  up  I  have  a  shelf,  with  brackets  above  and  below, 
that  can  be  swung  back  into  the  room  at  evening.  My 
room  is  heated  by  an  open  wood  fire,  an  old-fashioned 
luxury,  and  one  that  promotes  the  health  of  vegetable 
life,  as  well  as  human  life. 

This  collection  is  made  up  of  the  following  plants  : 

Abutilons,  Begonias,  Crassulas,  Cineraria,  Calceolaria, 
Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  Primulas,  Bouvardias,  Heliotrope, 
Oxalis,  drooping  and  upright  Maurandya,  Pilogyne 
suavis,  Farfugium  grande,  etc. 

These  plants  are  selected  and  especially  prepared  for 
winter  blooming  ;  they  are  kept  clean  and  in  good  health 
throughout  the  season,  and  a  bountiful  harvest  of 
flowers  well  repays  me  for  all  my  petting.  Some  of 
them  begin  to  bloom  in  November,  and  by  the  holidays 
I  have  a  good  representation. 

But,  in  justice  to  the  writer  mentioned  above,  I  will 
add  that  the  same  tender  care  of  plants  at  this  window 
in  hot  weather  would  not  bring  about  such  happy 
results.  "With  so  little  sun  and  our  excessively  warm 
weather  they  would  grow  too  slender,  and  the  flowers 
would  not  be  so  fine  nor  so  freely  produced.  In  summer 
I  use  only  the  brackets  for  plants  that  will  grow  in 
shade;  it  is  only  for  a  winter  window-garden  that  I 
would  recommend  it,  and  then  it  should  not  be  crowded; 
each  plant  should  be  allowed  space  enough  so  that  the 
light  and  afternoon  sun  may  strike  it  fairly,  or  it  will 
grow  slender,  and  that  will  surely  end  in  failure. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  culture  of  flowers  is  a  pleasure 
that  brings  no  pain.  This  may  be  true  in  the  abstract, 
but  there  are  times  in  the  experience  of  many  an  ama¬ 
teur  florist,  when  the  saying  would  be  more  significant 
if  its  order  were  reversed;  for  instance,  when  they 
labor  from  October  until  May  trying  to  get  their  plants 
to  blossom,  but  all  in  vain ;  not  even  one  little  spray  of 
flowers  puts  out  to  crown  their  efforts.  If  this  brings 
no  pain,  it  most  assuredly  cannot  bring  a  high  degree 
of  pleasure. 

However,  our  most  signal  failures  often  prove  our 
best  lessons;  for  their  severity  makes  us  more  observant 
of  Nature’s  grand  and  beautiful  laws,  and  teaches  us  to 
study  more  carefully  the  peculiarities  of  every  species 
of  plants.  This,  in  due  time  makes  us  wiser,  and  with 
wisdom  comes  success. 
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We  often  hear  the  skill  of  an  individual  attrib¬ 
uted  to  “luck.”  What  an  erroneous  idea?  If  they 
had  said  pluck,  it  would  hit  nearer  to  the  truth. 
Ask  the  professional  florist  if  his  knowledge  of  the 
science,  or  the  success  he  has  attained  to  such  an  emi¬ 
nent  degree,  is  the  result  of  an  accident. 

That  the  love  of  flowers  is  inherent  in  some  natures, 
while  in  others  it  is  entirely  wanting,  I  believe,  and  ad¬ 
mit,  and  also,  that  an  individual  having  this  trait,  may 
count  one  point  to  start  with;  but  many  more  are  needed 
to  make  a  successful  florist.  Study  and  practice  are 
necessary  to  make  us  wise  in  any  branch  of  science,  and 
that  of  floriculture  is  not  an  exception. 

I  remember  when  a  wee  lassie,  of  thinking  that  the 
hills  and  stretches  of  woodlands  that  surrounded  us  as 
far  as  eye  could  reach,  was  the  boundary  of  the  whole 
world;  and  I  wanted  somebody  to  make  a  ladder  that 
would  stand  upon  the  earth  and  reach  to  the  tree-tops, 
just  where  the  firmament  closed  down  upon  them  so 
that  I  might  climb  up  and  turn  about,  and  view  the 
whole  world  at  a  glance.  Maturer  years  soon  dispelled 
the  fancies  of  childhood;  but,  evidently,  they  did  not 
make  me  much  wiser,  for  when  I  began  to  study  the 
laws  that  govern  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  to  make 
an  earnest  of  the  culture  of  flowers,  I  still  cherished 
ideas  as  chimerical  in  relation  to  the  floricultural  world, 
shut  in  by  the  stupendous  hills  of  science.  But,  in  this 
latter  instance,  I  already  had  a  ladder  at  hand,  con¬ 
structed  by  Asa  Gray,  expressly  for  the  purpose  of 
climbing  the  hill  of  knowledge,  and  I  thought  by  its 
use  I  could  soon  stand  where  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
met,  and  then  the  mysteries  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
would  be  to  me  an  open  book. 

That  was  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  and  the  hill 
still  rises  far  above  me,  but  every  round  of  the  ladder  has 
taught  me  new  and  beautiful  truths,  and  these  in  turn, 
have  made  me  painfully  conscious  of  my  own  ignorance. 
The  years  in  their  flight  have  taken  with  them  much  of 
my  self-conceit;  and  to-day,  in  my  humility,  I  ques¬ 


tion,  if  one  little  life-time  is  long  enough  to  read  the 
book  of  Nature  understandingly. 

That  those  who  turn  one  page,  may  do  it  with  pleas¬ 
ure  and  profit  while  King  Winter  reigns,  I’ll  drop  just  one 
more  hint,  and  then  lay  down  my  pen.  If  your  plants  are 
grown  in  small  pots,  a  method  I  would  strongly  advise, 
some  of  them  may  get  hungry  before  spring  and  need  a 
little  stimulating;  but  be  cautious  how  you  use  liquid 
manures.  If  you  must  use  it  let  it  be  in  homoepathic 
doses,  if  you  would  keep  your  plants  entirely  free  from 
insects.  Where  it  is  practicable,  it  is  a  better  and  safer 
way  to  repot  in  fresh  soil;  but  to  be  able  to  do  this,  the 
soil  should  be  prepared  and  housed,  ready  for  potting 
whenever  it  is  needed.  I  fill  a  large  box  every  winter, 
and  I  find  it  very  convenient  for  seeds  that  need  plant¬ 
ing  early  in  spring-time  before  the  frost  is  out  of  the 
ground.  It  requires  but  a  trifle  of  time  and  labor  to  re¬ 
pot  a  plant,  and  it  can  be  done  at  any  period  of  its 
growth  without  the  least  injury.  If  it  is  in  bud  or 
bloom,  turn  out  the  ball  of  earth  carefully,  and  replant 
into  a  larger  pot  without  disturbing  the  roots  at  all. 
But  if  buds  are  not  set  and  you  wish  to  use  the  same  pot, 
crumble  a  part  of  the  soil  from  the  roots  and  reset  again. 
Fuchsias  and  Heliotropes  require  more  earth,  and  more 
stimulating  than  Geraniums;  a  draught  of  liquid  man¬ 
ure  not  too  strong,  may  be  given  to  both  once  a  week, 
to  the  Fuchsia  particularly,  as  it  is  one  of  the  grossest 
feeders  we  have  among  our  winter  blooming  plants. 
But  fresh  manure  should  not  be  used  even  in  a  Squid 
form;  fill  up  a  box  from  the  stable  yard  where  the  soil  is 
thoroughly  decayed  and  store  with  your  box  of  earth, 
and  let  reason  tell  you  when  and  where  it  may  be  used 
with  good  effect.  May  all  amateurs  succeed  in  coaxing 
their  plants  into  bloom  the  present  season  ;  but  should 
you  fail  do  do  so,  don’t  attribute  the  cause  to  chance. 
Let  the  blame  rest  where  it  belongs,  with  yourselves, 
and  search  diligently  to  find  out  if  it  was  brought  about 
by  deeds  of  omission  or  commission. 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Flanders. 


OLD  FASHIONED  FLOWERS. 


“  Give  me  the  old  Dutch  Honeysuckle 
A-making  even  the  night-time  sweet, 

A-blossoming  at  every  knuckle, 

A  nd  hanging  to  your  very  feet. 

And  pink  and  huff  and  white  Carnations 
And  Rose-buds  snuggled  up  in  Moss, 

Heart’s-ease  and  Violets,  dear  relations. 

And  gay  Snapdragons,  bright  and  cross. 

Give  me  the  good  old  week-day  blossoms 
I  used  to  see  so  long  ago. 

With  hearty  sweetness  in  their  bosoms, 

Ready  and  glad  to  bud  and  blow.” 

How  strange  it  is  that  the  beautiful  flowers  should  be 
subject  to  the  caprice  of  fashion;  that  the  friends  of  our 
childhood,  then  so  lovely,  and  so  highly  prized,  should 
now  be  ruthlessly  cast  aside  to  make  room  for  modern 
beauties  that  have  to  be  cut  and  pruned,  pegged  down 
and  tied  up  until  they  become  as  artificial  as  a  dude.  In 
fact,  most  of  our  gardens,  now-a’-days,  are  simply  vege¬ 
table  dudes.  All  the  plants  put  on  foreign  airs,  they  are 
stiff,  unnatural  and  void  of  the  grace,  beauty  and  sweet¬ 
ness  that  characterized  our  gardens  when  plants  that 
looked  natural  were  supposed  to  look  best.  The  modern 


gardener  has  seemingly  the  impression  that  the  Creator 
had  not  a  realizing  sense  of  the  beautiful,  and  did  not 
know  what  shape  a  tree,  shrub  or  plant  should  assume 
to  be  truly  artistic.  Some  even  assert  that  a  natural 
flower  is  not  a  beautiful  one,  that  single  forms  must  be 
cast  aside  to  make  room  for  floral  monstrosities,  like 
double  Tulips,  Petunias,  or  many  other  forms  we  might 
mention.  Others  assert  that  the  Creator  did  not  make 
the  Pear,  Peach  or  Apple,  in  its  perfection,  but  made  an 
inferior  quality  so  that  man  could  improve  upon  it  by 
the  wisdom  given  him;  and  so  man  claims  the  credit 
for  all  our  luscious  fruits  as  the  results  of  his  labor  in 
selection  and  hybridization. 

We  believe  there  never  was  a  fruit  more  luscious,  a 
flower  more  beautiful  or  fragrant,  or  a  grain  more  nu¬ 
tritious  and  healthful  than  that  first  planted  by  the  hand 
of  Divine  Goodness.  That  all  may  have  deteriorated  by 
ages  of  neglect,  we  do  not  doubt,  but  we  certainly 
believe  we  shall  never  have  forms  more  beautiful,  useful 
or  pleasing  than  the  originals.  For  that  reason  we  grieve*, 
over  the  loss  of  the  Hollyhocks,  Marigolds,  Fox-Gloves, 
Nemophilas,  Forget-me-nots,  and  the  long  list,  once 
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amiliar,  but  now  almost  forgotten.  We  do  not  mourn 
alone,  the  flowers  themselves  mourn  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  following  plea  to  a  foreign  contemporary: 

“  Will  you  admit  a  few  words  of  remonstrance  from  a 
very  cruelly -treated,  ungratefully -used,  and  persecuted 
race  ? 

“I  am  a  poor  old-fashioned  plant,  though  as  ‘every 
dog  has  its  day,’  I’ve  had  mine  ;  for  I  remember  years 
ago  how  I  used  to  be  watched  and  watered,  divided  and 
subdivided;  but  now  I  suppose  it  is  all  up  with  me, 
unless  you  will  allow  some  powerful  voice  to  be  raised 
iu  my  behalf,  for  I  have  lived  to  see  all  my  old  friends 
and  neighbors,  who  used  to  rejoice  the  heart  in  many  a 
day  gone  by,  ungratefully  and  even  cruelly  uprooted 
from  the  soil,  to  make  room  for  those  horrid  ‘par¬ 
venus’  and  gay  upstarts,  and  I  fear  my  own  time  has 
also  come. 

“This  is  the  conversation  I  heard  to-day: — 


“  Master. — ‘  John,  I  must  have  all  these  old-fashioned 
flowers  removed  ;  they  don’t  suit  the  present  system  of 
gardening.’ 

“John. — ‘  Where  shall  I  plant  them,  sir?’ 

“ Master . — ‘Oh!  plant  them — let  me  see.  Oh,  John, 
after  all  you  can  throw  them  on  the  rubbish  heap.  I 
want  nothing  here  but  bedding  plants,  and  I  have  no 
room  for  anything  else.’ 

“  John. — ‘  Lor,  sir,  it  seem3  a  pity;  we  shan’t  have  a 
single  flower  soon,  that  poor  old  master  used  to  love  so! 
I  don’t  like  these  new-fangled  ways.’ 

“  And  so  you  see,  kind  Editors,  my  doom  is  fixed,  for 
these  are  the  very  words  I  heard  this  morning  ;  and  I 
thought  directly,  I’ll  write  to  those  kind  gentlemen 
and  tell  them,  and  then,  perhaps,  before  we  are  all 
exterminated,  they  will  let  some  one  say  a  word  in 
behalf  of  a  once-loved  but  now  neglected — Old-Fashioned 
Flower.” 


DIELYTRA  CUCULLARIA, 


This  little  neglected  plant  belongs  to  the  same  family 
as  the  Adlumia,  which  our  correspondent,  Mr.  Parnell, 
defends,  in  this  number  of  the  Cabinet,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  climbing  habit  of  the  Adlumia,  it 
closely  resembles.  This  plant  is  commonly  met  in 
moist  woods  throughout  the  Northern  and  Middle 
States,  and  is  popularly  known  by  the  not  very  attrac¬ 
tive  name  of  “Dutchman’s  Breeches.”  It  is  a  very 
*  interesting  and  decidedly  pretty  plant,  a  fitting  com¬ 
panion  to  the  more  showy  species,  D.  eximia,  the  rich 
green  foliage  and  lively  pink  flowers  of  which  make  it 


a  favorite  border  plant.  This  plant  to  succeed  well 
should  have  a  moist,  partially  shaded  situation,  in  fact 
a  dense  shade  is  by  no  means  an  injury  to  it.  It  is 
admirably  adapted  to  the  rockery  where  its  finely 
divided  leaves  of  a  glaucus  hue,  give  a  most  pleasing 
.effect.  None  of  this  genus  will  succeed  well  in  a  dry 
situation.  D.  Spectabilis,  the  well  known  Bleeding 
Heart,  in  a  dry  season  dries  up  and  has  a  very  shabby  ap¬ 
pearance  soon  after  flowering.  The  subject  of  our  illus¬ 
tration  has  creamy  white  flowers,  yellow  at  their  base, 
but  its  beauty  is  more  in  the  foliage  than  in  the  flower. 


AN  AQUATIC  GARDEN. 


We  are  all  more  or  less  addicted  to  pets  of  various 
orders,  whether  cats  or  dogs,  canaries  or  gold  fish,  but 
the  latter  when  in  an  ordinary  globe  aquarium,  always 
impress  me  painfully;  their  slow  movement  and  blank 
stare,  seem  to  plead  for  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  under  more  favorable  conditions.  So,  if  the 
owner  of  such  pets  possesses  an  apology  for  a  lake,  01- 
even  sufficient  ground  to  contain  a  small  pool,  she  may 
keep  her  pets  out-of-doors  and  establish  a  beautiful  gar¬ 
den  to  boot.  The  fish  multiply  very  rapidly  under  such 
conditions;  I  know  a  certain  old  colonial  mansion — now 
reduced  to  an  excursionist’s  hostelry — whose  ornamental 
pools  and  fountains  supplied  every  swamp,  stream  and 
pond  for  miles  around  with  these  fish. 

I  have  seen  a  very  pretty  piece  of  water  in  a  lawn 
with  the  grass  sloping  down  to  its  very  edge,  not  a  weed 
nor  unsightly  leaf  to  mar  its  regularity,  but  for  my  part, 
careless  groups  artistically  arranged 

“  Do  more  bewitch  me  than  when  art 
Is  too  precise  in  every  part.” 

Here,  too,  we  have  the  opportunity  of  using  some  of 
our  native  beauties,  often  unjustly  described  as  weeds, 
though  I  think  a  botanical  Vandal  would  hesitate  before 
applying  that  term  to  the  lordly  Cardinal  Flower  or 
the  fragile  Arrow-head. 

Of  course,  the  first  thing  the  aquatic  gardener  would 
think  of  is  the  common  white  Water  Lily — Nymphcea 
odorata,  too  well  known  to  need  description  here.  With 
it  we  may  grow  the- yellow  Pond  Lily — Nuphar  advena, 
as  affording  a  variety,  but  many  persons  do  not  like  this 
plant.  It  is  not  so  graceful  as  the  Nymphcea,  and  is 
without  its  agreeable  odor.  These  two  plants  will  be 
variety  enough  for  the  pool  or  stream  itself,  and  next 
comes  the  arrangement  of  its  banks.  They  may  be  as 
irregular  as  you  please, 

“  With  many  a  fairy  foreland  set 
With  willow,  weed  and  mallow.” 

while  fancy  may  run  riot  as  to  the  plants  placed 
there.  I  wish  to  describe  hardy  native  plants  only, 
which  are  within  the  reach  of  all. 

Growing  in  shallow  water  mayb ePontederia  cordata, 
or  Pickerel-weed.  It  is  a  stout  herb,  bearing  erect  heart- 
shaped  leaves,  and  a  scape  terminating  in  a  spike  of 
violet-blue  flowers.  A  charming  contrast  with  it  is 
Orontium  aquaticum,  or  Golden-club,  whose  club-shaped 
golden  spadix  makes  a  conspicuous  appearance  in  our 
swamps  during  the  early  summer.  Also  growing  in  the 
water  is  the  Sagittaria  variabilis — Arrow-head,  produc¬ 
ing  its  fragile  white  flowers  profusely  all  summer,  and 
our  native  Calla,  C.  palustris,  or  Bog-arum.  This  plant 
greatly  resembles  our  garden  GaWa-RichardiaEthiopica, 
though  somewhat,  smaller,  but  it  has  the  compensating 
advantage  of  standing  severe  cold,  while  the  Richardia, 
being  a  native  of  Africa,  is  destroyed  by  a  slight  frost. 
Our  species  is  not  confined  to  America;  it  is  found  all 
over  Northern  Europe,  being  very  plentiful  in  Lapland, 
where  the  starchy  roots  are  made  into  bread.  The  roots, 
when  fresh,  are  very  acrid,  but  this  is  removed  by  dry¬ 
ing  and  grinding. 


Some  of  our  common  Arums,  such  as  Indian  Turnip — 
Arisaema  triphyllum,  might  be  grown  here  too.  I  may 
remark,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  no  natural 
water-course  at  their  disposal,  that  a  tub,  sunk  to  its 
brim  in  the  ground,  and  filled  with  water,  will  keep  the 
ground  in  its  immediate  vicinity  sufficiently  moist  for 
these  plants — creating,  in  fact,  an  artificial  bog,  while 
the  vessel  itself  may  have  a  little  earth  put  in  it;  and  be 
filled  with  Pond  Lilies.  The  way  to  plant  the  Lilies,  or 
water  plants  generally,  is  to  tie  them  loosely  in  thin 
muslin,  with  earth  and  stones,  and  sink  the  whole 
bundle  in  the  water.  The  Floating  Heart — Limnanthe- 
mum  lacunosum — is  a  pretty  aquatic  plant.  Its  heart- 
shaped  leaves  float  on  the  water,  while  the  pretty  pale 
flowers  proceed  from  the  petiole  or  leaf -stalk,  instead  of 
pushing  through  the  water  on  a  stem  of  their  own. 

Leaving  the  water  to  be  the  dominion  of  Lilies,  Lim- 
nanthemum  and  live  stock,  of  the  latter  you  will  soon 
have  a  most  extensive  variety.  We  must  next  consider 
the  banks,  where  the  only  rule  is  irregularity,  ap¬ 
proaching  nature  as  nearly  as  possible.  If  one  has  a 
liking  for  the  sedge  or  rush  families,  they  offer  some 
very  handsome  plants  for  such  positions ;  the  variegated 
form  of  the  common  Rush — Juncus,  is  very  effective,  and 
perfectly  hardy.  A  clump  of  Cat-tails  makes  a  fine 
show;  the  only  trouble  is  it  would  make  you  liable  to  an 
epidemic  of  cat-tails  all  over  the  place.  A  very  interest¬ 
ing  oddity  among  bog  plants  is  Sarracenia  purpurea,  or 
Pitcher  Plant,  Side-saddle  flower.  Huntsman’s  Cup  and 
Whip-poor-will’s  Shoe.  We  give  a  choice  of  local  names 
though  the  two  first  are  comparatively  meaningless,  as 
there  are  two  other  plants  known  by  the  first  name — 
Nepenthes  and  Darlingtonia,  and  the  second  alludes  to 
an  imaginary  resemblance.  So,  on  the  whole*  Hunts¬ 
man's  Cup  seems  the  most  suitable;  considering  the  cup¬ 
like  form  of  the  leaf.  This  plant  is  very  common  in 
New  Jersey  swamps,  and  is  often  offered  for  sale  on  the 
city  streets.  The  flower  is  not  very  beautiful,  but  the 
oddity  attracts,  v-hile  the  plant’s  so-called  carnivorous 
habit  makes  it  interesting  to  botanists.  Another  little 
gem,  which  bears  a  similar  reputation,  is  the  Sundew, 
Drosera  rotundifolia.  Its  little  round  leaves,  shading 
from  green  to  crimson,  are  covered  with  hairs,  and  ex¬ 
ude  a  clear  fluid,  so  that  the  plant  always  appears 
covered  with  dew.  It  is  a  close  companion  of  ^he  Sarra¬ 
cenia,  often  growing  in  the  same  clump  with  it.  Drosera 
ftliformis — Thread-leaved  Sundew  has  fine  thread-like 
leaves  and  delicate  rose-colored  flowers. 

The  Water  Plantain,  Alisma  plantago,  is  an  annual 
of  easy  growth,  bearing  delicate  mauveflowers,  also  the 
Bog  Asphodel,  Narthecium  ossifragum.  The  specific 
name  ossifragum,  literally  bone-breaking,  is  an 
allusion  to  the  old  superstition  that  the  plant 
softened  the  bones  of  cattle  feeding  on  it.  The 
plants  above  enumerated  are  for  the  very  edge  of  the 
water;  above  them,  clumps  of  damp-loving  Ferns  will 
grow ;  the  charming  Climbing  Fern,  Lygodium  pal- 
matum,  with  its  delicate  palmate  leaves  and  wiry  twist¬ 
ing  stems;  the  Sensitive  Fern.  Onoclea  sensibilis,  with 
its  singular  seed-bearing  fronds,  and  stately  Osmunda 
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regalis,  Flowering  Fern,  “  the  hearte  of  Osmunde  the 
waterman,”  as  one  old  botanist  calls  it,  though  modern 
writers  refer  its  name  to  Osmunder,  a  Saxon  name  for 
the  Celtic  divinity,  Thor.  We  must  give  a  prominent 
place  to  the  brilliant  Cardinal  Flower,  Lobelia  cardin- 
alis,  well  worth  a  place  in  every  garden.  It  is  a  tall- 
growing  perennial,  making  a  brilliant  show  in  our 
swamps  through  the  summer  and  early  autumn.  The 
autumn  Sneeze-wort,  Helenium  autumnale ,  is  a  hand¬ 
some,  showy  plant,  notwithstanding  the  unromantic 
nature  of  its  local  name.  It  is  fond  of  growing  along 
water-courses,  indeed,  I  have  seen  it,  during  wet  sea¬ 
sons,  growing  in  the  water,  with  only  the  flowers  show¬ 
ing  above  it,  together  with  the  Actinomeris,  one  of  its 
near  allies.  We  have  such  a  large  number  of  golden- 
hued  autumn  flowers  of  the  Sun-flower  type. 

We  should  display  two  of  our  native  Lilies  having  a 
a  fondness  for  low  ground.  Lilium  eanadense,  Yellow 
Lily,  is  a  prominent  feature  of  our  northern  swamps, 
and  Lilium  superbum ,  Turk's-cap  Lily;  the  latter  is  an 
extremely  handsome  species. 


Our  imaginary  water-garden  is  not  complete  without 
a  few  masses  of  the  Blue  Flag,  Iris  versicolor,  known  in 
song  and  story  as  Fleur  de  lis,  or  “  fayre  Floure 
Delice,”  as  Spencer  calls  it.  Its  sword-like  leaves  stand 
up  in  bold  contrast  to  its  surroundings,  while  the  va¬ 
riety  of  color  shown  by  the  genus  sufficiently  justifies 
the  name  of  Iris — rainbow. 

The  Iris  has  been  the  national  flower  of  France  for 
seven  centuries,  and  from  this  distinction  has  beeU 
much  affected  by  the  poets.  Perhaps  the  prettiest 
lines  upon  it  are  those  by  Longfellow,  though  they  are 
too  long  to  quote  at  full  length  here. 

“Thou  art  the  Iris,  fair  among  the  fairest, 

Who,  armed  with  golden  rod, 

And  winged  with  the  celestial  azure,  bearest 
The  message  of  some  god. 

Thou  art  the  muse,  who,  far  from  crowded  cities, 
Hauntest  the  sylvan  streams, 

Playing  on  pipes  of  reed  the  artless  ditties 
That  come  to  us  in  dreams.” 

E.  L.  Taplin. 


THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


I 


As  the  Chrysanthemum  occupies  so  prominent  a 
position  in  the  floral  world,  and  our  florists  have  given 
it  such  an  impetus  by  raising  some  of  the  finest  varie¬ 
ties  ever  exhibited,  and  in  such  numbers  as  to  astonish 
both  florists  and  amateurs  in  this  country  and  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  the  following  history  of  the  plant,  which  we  repub¬ 
lish  from  a  recent  London  magazine,  will  be  of  especial 
interest  : 

“The  first  mention  we  have  of  the  interesting  com¬ 
posite  flower  known  to  gardeners  as  Chrysanthemum 
sinense,  is  in  Ksempfer’s  account  of  his  travels  in  Japan, 
published  in  the  year  1712.  It  was  described  by  Lin¬ 
naeus  in*  his  “Species  Plantarum,”  in  1753,  under  the 
name  of  Chrysanthemum  indicum.  In  1784  it  was  found 
by  Thunberg  growing  wild  near  Nagasaki.  Meanwhile, 
a  small  single  yellow  flower  had  in  1764  been  brought 
to  Europe  from  China,  and  planted  in  the  Botanic  Gar¬ 
dens  at  Chelsea,  where,  however,  it  attracted  little 
notice,  and  soon  afterwards  died  out. 

“In  1789  a  French  merchant  named  Blanchard  im¬ 
ported  some  plants  from  China  to  France,  and  the  next 
year  they  found  their  way  to  England,  where  they  were 
sold  at  a  high  price,  and  grown  in  a  greenhouse. 

“  In  1795  there  was  a  Chrysanthemum  seen  in  blossom 
in  Mr.  Colville’s  nursery  in  the  King’s  Road,  Chelsea. 
The  flowers  were  small — only  half-double— and  of  a 
dark  purple  ;  the  petals  were  ragged  and  uneven. 

“  From  1798  to  1822  sixteen  varieties  were  introduced 
from  China.  After  that,  we  got  on  faster,  and  in  one 
year  alone  (1824)  twenty  different  sorts  were  imported. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  1830  that  seed  was  first  saved 
in  the  south  of  France  ;  much  finer  blossoms  were  thus 
produced.  In  a  few  years’  time  Chrysanthemums  be¬ 
came  so  numerous  that  the  old  nomenclature — white 
clustered .  aster  flowered,  marigold  flowered,  quilled 
yellow,  tasseled  pink,  etc. — had  to  be  superseded  as  in¬ 
adequate,  and  each  was  dignified  with  a  distinct  title. 
Even  then  choice  named  seedlings  were  thought  a  good 
deal  of. 


“The  raiser  of  the  first  European  seedlings  was  the 
late  Chevalier  Berquet,  of  Toulouse.  The  climate  of 
England  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  raising  seedlings  as 
that  of  France,  but  still  our  nurserymen  persevered,  and 
in  1836  the  first  English  seedlings  were  sent  out.  At 
the  same  time  over  500  were  raised  by  an  amateur  alone 
in  Jersey,  from  plants  received  from  France. 

“A  great  sensation  was  created  by  the  Jersey  seed¬ 
lings,  which  were  much  admired  by  our  leading  horti¬ 
culturists. 

“  There  was  a  greater  variety  of  color  than  had  hith¬ 
erto  been  seen  in  Chrysanthemums,  and  the  flowers 
were  large  and  full ;  some  of  this  set  are  still  extant. 

“There  were  no  incurved  varieties  before  1830,  so  the 
Chrysanthemum  in  its  best  form  may  be  said  to  be  quite 
a  recent  flower. 

“  The  first  Chrysanthemum  show  was  held  at  Stoke 
Newington,  the  meeting  place  of  the  oldest  horticul¬ 
tural  society  in  England,  in  1846,  and  it  was  not  till 
after  this  event  that  our  favorite  became  an  exhibition 
flower. 

“  The  year  1846  is  an  important  date  in  the  history  of 
the  Chrysanthemum,  for  it  was  then  that  Robert  For¬ 
tune  brought  home  from  China  a  small  lilac  flower, 
which  he  called  the  Chusan  Daisy,  and  another  smaller 
still,  of  a  purple  color,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the 
Chinese  Minimum. 

“  The  following  year  these  new  acquisitions  were  in¬ 
troduced  into  Mr.  Salter’s  nursery  at  Versailles,  and 
from  them  sprang  all  the  pompones. 

The  seedlings  of  the  Chusan  Daisy  were  a  great  im¬ 
provement  on  the  original  flowers,  and  the  story  goes 
that  a  French  gentleman  on  being  presented  with  an 
exquisite  specimen  for  his  button-hole  by  the  veteran 
florist,  exclaimed,  admiringly,  “Pompon”  (little  pet), 
and  thus  gave  the  name  to  a  whole  class  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. 

The  year  1862  forms  another  era  in  the  life  of  the 
‘golden  flower,”  for  the  valuable  Japanese  varieties 
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were  then  introduced  by  Mr.  Fortune.  Some  were  of 
the  dragon  section,  others  had  long  loose  petals, 
while  one  was  beautifully  fringed  resembling  a  white 
Pink. 

During  the  next  five  years  great  progress  was  realized, 
and  improvement  has  continued  ever  since. 

Of  the  kinds  originally  introduced  from  China,  very 
few  now  remain;  better  varieties  have  superseded  them. 
The  earlier  flowers  were  rugged  looking,  and  only  half¬ 
double;  the  broad  compact  florets  next  came  in,  and 
then  the  tasselled,  the  quilled,  and  finally  the  incurved, 
the  most  beautiful  form  of  all. 

The  Chrysanthemum  was  cultivated  in  China  and 
Japan  for  many  centuries  before  its  introduction  into 
Europe,  and  is  indigenous  in  the  more  northern  and 
central  parts  of  China. 

In  that  country  it  grows  everywhere,  and  may  be  seen 
blooming  alike  in  the  garden  of  the  lowly  cottager  and 
in  the  grounds  of  the  red-buttoned  mandarin.  Some  of 
the  native  names  are  very  pretty:  Golden  Lotus,  White 
Waves,  Cochineal,  Silver  Needle,  Pink  Embroidered, 
Gold  Thread,  Purple  Butterfly,  White  Velvet,  Golden 
Fringe. 

The  plants  seem  to  meet  the  gardener  half  way  and  to 
grow  just  as  he  pleases.  Sometimes  he  trains  them  into 
fanciful  shapes,  or  forms  them  into  bushes  cut  into 
seven-storied  pagodas  ;  but  whatever  shape  they  take, 
the  fresh  healthy  leaves  and  strong  bright  blossoms 
show  how  well  they  are  thriving.  They  flower  in  the 
late  autumn,  as  with  us,  and  specimen  plants  in  full 
bloom  are  in  great  request  for  the  decoration  of  corri¬ 
dors  and  temples.  About  Ningpo  and  Shanghae  they 
are  even  better  managed  than  at  Canton. 

The  system  of  culture  is  pretty  much  the  same  as 
ours.  Cuttings  are  struck  every  year  from  the  young 
shoots. 

When  rooted,  these  are  potted  off  into  larger  pots  in 
which  they  are  to  bloom. 

The  soil  used  is  very  rich,  and  to  increase  the  size  of 
the  blossoms  all  the  buds  but  three  or  four  are  nipped  off. 

The  number  of  varieties  to  be  found  in  China  is  very 
great,  and  the  flowers  are  of  all  sizes  and  colors.  We 
have  it  on  Mr.  Fortune’s  authority  that  many  kinds 
raised  from  the  seed  in  Europe  grow  wild  in  .Northern 
China. 

In  Japan  many  of  the  daimios  have  Chrysanthemums 
on  purpose  to  please  their  gardeners,  who  would  prob¬ 
ably  leave  them  if  not  allowed  to  cultivate  their  favor¬ 
ite  flower. 

Yeddo  is  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  the  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  many  of  which  are  really  superb.  They  are 


sometimes  grown  as  standards,  and  resemble  short  trees 
in  appearance;  they  are  grafted  on  the  stout  stems  of  a 
species  of  Artemisia  or  Wormwood. 

In  his  “Visits  to  the  Capitals  of  Japan  and  China," 
published  in  1863,  Mr.  Fortune  tells  us  of  what  his  dis¬ 
covery  of  some  new  Chrysanthemums,  quite  distinct 
from  any  known  in  Europe,  and  most  peculiar  in  form 
and  color, 

One  had  petals  like  long  thick  red  hairs,  tipped  with 
yellow;  another  was  like  the  fringe  of  a  shawl;  another 
had  broad  white  petals,  stripped  with  red  like  a  Carna¬ 
tion  or  Camellia. 

The  enterprising  plant  collector  adds  :  “  If  lean  suc¬ 
ceed  in  introducing  these  varieties  into  Europe  they 
may  create  as  great  a  change  among  Chrysanthemums 
as  my  Chusan  Daisy  did  when  she  became  the  parent  of 
our  present  race  of  pompons.  ” 

It  is  interesting  to  read  these  remarks  now,  and  to 
fancy  the  delight  of  our  gardeners  when  they  beheld 
these  celebrated  Japanese  beauties  for  the  first  time. 

There  are  as  many  Chrysanthemum  shows  in  Japan 
as  thei%  are  in  England,  and  the  imperial  badge  of  the 
mikado  is  an  open  Chrysanthemum. 

A  flower  that  blooms  at  the  dullest  season  of  the  year, 
when  everything  around  is  bare,  possesses  a  special 
value  in  the  eyes  of  most  of  us.  But  tastes  differ  ;  and 
I  once  heard  a  gentleman  say,  “I  hate  Chrysanthemums, 
because  when  you  have  just  made  up  your  mind  that 
winter  is  coming  on  and  that  the  flowers  are  all  over, 
these  horrid  things  come  out!  ” 

In  extenuation  of  such  a  heresy  it  must  be  mentioned 
that  the  speaker  was  only  thinking  of  the  “  common 
or  garden  ”  Chrysanthemum,  and  had  never  had 
his  attention  drawn  to  the  surpassing  beauty  of  such 
flowers  as  Jardin  des  Plantes  and  Empress  of  India. 

Now,  instead  of  dull  yellow,  dirty  lilac,  dingy  pink 
and  muddy  brown,  we  have  the  purest  primrose,  bril¬ 
liant  orange,  the  softest  lavender  and  mauve,  glowing 
rose  color  and  carmine!  and  the  richest  cinnamon,  burnt 
sienna,  chestnut  and  mahogony. 

The  contrast  reminds  one  of  an  apt  remark  from  a 
book  written  by  a  true  gardener  fifty  years  ago,  to  the 
effect  that  just  as  a  poor,  half -starved,  ragged  and  dis¬ 
consolate  man  differs  from  the  same  man  when  well  fed 
and  well  clothed,  in  health,  cheerful,  and  at  his  ease,  so 
much  does  the  healthy  well-cultivated  flower  differ  from 
the  same  flower  when  neglected  and  placed  in  barren 
and  improper  soil. 

The  Chrysanthemum  is  only  beautiful  at  its  best,  and 
horticulture,  like  all  other  culture,  is  a  study  of  per¬ 
fection.  G.  Layard. 


THOUGHTS. 


Thoughts  of  the  past  are  fragrant  flowers  that  bend 
Over  the  graves  of  griefs  long  laid  at  rest; 
Thoughts  of  the  future,  silver  mists  that  blend 
With  daylight  on  the  far-off  mountain  crest, 
Dawning  at  last  to  make  our  spirit  blest. 


Thoughts  of  the  present  oftentimes  are  sweet, 

Ay,  far  too  sweet  for  tongue  or  pen  to  tell ; 

As  when  the  wind-kissed  jasmine’s  breath  doth  greet 
The  mellow  twilight,  while  some  distant  bell 
With  hallowed  melody  tells,  “All  is  well.” 

— Selected. 


SEEDLING  GLADIOLI. 


The  unexperienced  amateur  florist  can  have  but  a 
faint  conception  of  the  striking  beauty  revealed  by  a 
collection  of  seedling  Gladioli.  In  a  lot  comprising 
about  400  plants,  which  bloomed  for  the  first  time  the 
present  season,  the  wonderful  diversity  of  color,  shade 
and  marking,  was  a  delightful  surprise.  As  many  as 
thirty  distinct  shades  of  one  color  alone  were  counted, 
the  various  tints  of  rose,  and  salmon-rose,  were  partic¬ 
ularly  remarkable,  and  were  lovely  in  the  highest 
degree.  The  varying  form  also  confers  a  marked  indi¬ 
viduality  upon  the  flowers ;  some  being  open,  like 
Eugene  Scribe;  others,  with  prominent  upper  petals 
giving  the  flower  a  crested  appearance  ;  while  others 
display  the  orthodox  shape  in  forming  a  symmetrical 
triangle  when  measured  from  the  extreme  tip^  of  the 
petals.  The  markings  displayed  on  white  and  colored 
grounds  are  quite  as  diversified  as  the  shades,  and 
assume  a  multitude  of  forms.  Watching  from  day  to 
day  in  the  blooming  season  the  revelation  of  this 
kaleidoscopic  wealth  of  color,  and  feeling  that  we  have 
been  a  factor  in  evoking  it,  is  a  delight  which  amply 
compensates  the  amateur  for  all  his  patient  labors  in 
nursing  the  little  seedlings,  and  the  subsequent  care 
they  may  have  occasioned. 

The  raising  of  seedlings  is  certainly  a  very  fascinating 
experiment  to  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  Glad¬ 
iolus,  the  only  discouraging  feature  connected  there¬ 
with,  that  is,  to  indolent  amateurs,  being  the  length  of 
time  required  to  reach  the  blooming  stage,  which  is 
usually  three  years. 

Having  practiced  with  satisfactory  success  a  mode  of 
raising  seedlings,  by  which  the  growth  of  two  years 
may  be  gained  in  one,  I  will  briefly  describe  it.  To  begin, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  procure  good  seed,  which  is 
readily  obtained  from  first-class  houses,  or  may  be 
ordered  direct  from  noted  growers,  who  make  a  spec¬ 
ialty  of  the  Gladiolus.  With  me  the  finest  varieties  in  a 
very  good  collection  of  named  flowers,  comprising  about 
100  sorts,  are  permitted  to  produce  seed,  or,  at  least, 
those  among  them  that  are  obliging  enough  to  do  so,  for 
I  have  observed  that  many  choice  kinds  like  Meyerbeer, 
Allen,  Martha  Washington  and  others  have  never  yet 
given  me  seeds.  In  this  latitude  (Canada)  the  seed 
ripens  about  the  end  of  September,  is  gathered  and  at 
once  sown  in  shallow  boxes  of  earth.  The  boxes  are 
about  seven  by  twelve  inches  square  and  three  inches 
in  depth,  and  contain  about  100  plants  each,  for  the  seed 
may  be  sown  thickly.  When  sown  they  are  thoroughly 
watered,  and  subsequently  through  the  winter  as 
occasion  demands,  not  however,  keeping  them  over 
moist.  The  little  boxes  are  placed  in  the  window  of  an 
upper  chamber,  which  is  heated  only  by  a  pipe  passing 
through,  and  there  pass  the  winter.  The  seed  germi¬ 
nates  quickly,  and  the  plants  grow  so  well  that  when 
spring  arrives  they  have  attained  the  heighth  of  ten 
inches  or  more,  with  bulbs  quite  as  large  as  those  of 
seedlings  grown  in  open  ground  one  season.  In  the 
spring  the  boxes  are  placed  in  the  hot-bed,  and  as  soon 
as  the  weather  will  permit,  the  little  seedlings  are  trans¬ 
planted  to  a  somewhat  sheltered  bed  in  the  garden, 


where  they  remain  until  the  following  autumn,  and 
when  then  taken  up  are  found  to  equal,  if  they  do  not 
surpass  in  size,  those  of  two  summers’  growth.  The 
following  spring  they  are  planted  in  open  ground,  and 
an  important  percentage  are  certain  to  give  flowers. 
Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  the  facilities  for  raising  seed¬ 
lings  to  bloom  in  two  years,  instead  of  three,  are  neither 
expensive  nor  complicated,  and  are  at  the  command  of 
the  humblest  amateur,  provided  he  possesses  a  little  of 
that  love  for  flowers  which  ever  lightens  the  labor. 

Experience  teaches  that  the  culture  of  the  Gladiolus 
is  extremely  simple;  that  it  is  a  plant  not  at  all  exacting 
in  its  requirements,  and  will  flourish  even  in  ordinary 
soil,  though  when  the  soil  is  light  and  moderately  rich, 
success  is  more  certain.  In  order  to  hasten  the  season 
of  bloom,  and  to  secure  a  few  extra  early  flowers,  corms 
may  be  planted  in  the  hot-bed,  and  when  the  weather 
becomes  sufficiently  warm,  can  be  transplanted  to  the 
open  ground  without  that  excess  of  delicate  precaution 
required  by  many  other  flowers.  No  plant  will  submit 
to  rough  handling  with  greater  equanimity  than  the 
Gladiolus.  It  may  be  pulled  up  without  ceremony,  and 
will  complacently  go  on  growing  with  the  most  stolid 
indifference  as  to  the  primitive  manner  in  which  it  may 
have  been  transferred  to  its  new  quarters.  I  should 
strongly  advise  planting  the  Gladiolus  not  less  than  five 
or  six  inches  in  depth,  thereby  securing  greater  immu- 
munity  from  the  prostrating  effects  of  the  usual  summer 
droughts,  as  well  as  to  secure  the  formation  of  well- 
developed  corms. 

The  spawn  or  tiny  bulblets  which  form  at  the  base  of 
the  parent  plants,  should  be  saved,  though  many  persons 
complain  that  they  cannot  succeed  in  getting  them  to 
grow.  By  removing  the  shell-like  covering  just  previous 
to  planting  not  one  will  fail  to  germinate.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  this  is  a  tedious  operation,  yet  when  it  may  be 
desirable  to  increase  the  stock  of  choice  sorts,  it  is  well 
worth  while  to  take  the  extra  trouble.  When  it  is  a 
question  of  large  quantities  of  bulblets,  they  may  be 
spread  out  on  a  table,  and  gently  rolled  with  an  ordinary 
rolling  pin  (should  the  lady  who  wields  it  consent  to 
have  it  thus  desecrated)  so  as  to  crack  the  shells  without 
crushing  the  germ;  this  is  a  delicate  operation,  but  with 
practice  can  be  successfully  performed. 

Stock  may  also  be  increased  by  cutting  the  larger 
corms  in  two,  and  very  large  ones  in  three,  and  even 
four  pieces,  taking  care  to  include  a  section  of  the  circle 
on  the  under  surface,  from  which  the  roots  are 
emitted.  These  fragments  will  grow  and  thrive  like  per¬ 
fect  corms.  When  plants  are  taken  up  in  the  autumn, 
should  the  stalks  still  be  green  and  sappy,  it  will  not 
be  advisable  to  cut  them  away  at  once.  Time  should  be 
given  for  the  corms  to  absorb  the  sap,  but  when  the 
stalks  become  withered  they  may  be  cut  off. 

Cross  fertilizing  experiments  with  plants  reserved  for 
seed  may  be  attempted  with  pleasing  results,  as  a  rule 
selecting  for  the  purpose  dissimilar  flowers.  In  order 
to  prevent  self-fertilization,  and  to  secure  perfect 
crosses,  it  is  better  to  proceed  before  the  flower  to  be 
experimented  upon  is  fully  expanded,  gently  opening 
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the  bud  with  the  finger,  and  with  scissors  remove  the 
anthers,  and  then  introduce  pollen  from  other  flowers. 
It  goes  without  saying,  that  many  of  these  details 
presuppose  an  unexhaustible  fund  of  patience  on  the 
part  of  those  likely  to  heed  them,  and  they  are  there¬ 
fore  addressed  only,  to  such  zealous  votaries  of  Flora 
who  may  happily  be  endowed  with  zeal  and  ardor  abso¬ 
lutely  without  limit;  lukewarm  amateurs  are  supposed 
to  regard  such  puerile  details  with  lofty  indifference, 
as  being  quite  out  of  the  beaten  track  of  scientific 
floriculture. 

Interesting  results  might  also  be  obtained  by  attempt¬ 
ing  hybridizing  experiments  between  the  finer  varieties 
of  Gandavensis  and  Lemoines  new  hardy  sorts,  the 
latter  having  been  obtained  by  crossing  Purpureo 
Auratus  with  the  Gladiolus  Gandavensis. 

Lovers  of  the  Gladiolus  who  have  means  or  opportu¬ 
nity  should  not  fail  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Long  Island 
in  August  or  September.  In  the  vicinity  of  Queens, 
and  Garden  City,  vast  fields  are  devoted  to  its  culture. 
At  the  latter  place  the  grounds  of  Messrs.  C.  L.  Allen 
&  Son,  present  a  spectacle  unique  in  gorgeous  beauty. 


Just  fancy  something  like  a  million  and  a  half  of  seed¬ 
ling  Gladioli  in  bloom  !  forming  a  glorious  prismatic 
sea  of  intermingled  colors,  each  stately  spikes,  showing 
when  examined  individually  a  perfection  of  form,  and 
exquisite  blending  of  color,  which  render  them  the 
successful  rivals  of  the  finest  named  varieties. 

In  gazing  on  the  bewildering  display,  my  collection 
of  400  seemed  fitted  to  form  but  a  drop  in  this  vast  sea 
of  vivid  tints,  though  I  do  not  by  any  means  admit 
that  his  resources,  vast  though  they  were,  rendered  the 
proprietor  a  whit  more  happiness  than  was  conferred 
upon  the  humble  amateur  by  his  modest  collection  of 
400. 

The  senior  member  of  the  firm  is  a  standard 
authority  on  the  Gladiolus,  having  made  this  flower  his 
special  study  for  many  years,  and  the  result  of  his 
painstaking  labors,  as  shown  in  the  beautiful  named 
sorts  already  presented  to  the  public,  and  the  numerous, 
equally  meritorious  specimens,  not  yet  brought  forward, 
forms  a  sum  total  of  rare  loveliness,  in  which  even  a 
less  modest  man  might  justly  take  a  legitimate  pride. 

F.  Lance. 


RECENT  FLORAL  EXHIBITS. 


New  York  Horticultural  Society.  The  October 
meeting  gave  evidence  of  an  increase  in  interest.  Ex¬ 
hibitors  seemed  to  have  become  awakened  and  there 
were  many  valuable  productions  on  the  table.  A  beau¬ 
tiful  specimen  of  Cattleya  Dowiana,  variety  Aurea, 
with  rich  chrome  sepals  and  petals,  the  labellum  of 
deep  amaranth  lined  with  gold,  was  alone  worthy  of 
the  meeting,  and  was  from  the  gardens  of  C.  E.  Pratt, 
Esq.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  The  Orchids  from  Mrs.  Morgan 
were  perhaps  as  fine  plants  as  she  has  ever  shown,  Mr. 
W.  Clements  having  brought  them  out  in  very  good  con¬ 
dition.  There  were  four  fine  varieties  of  Dendrobium ; 
three  Oncidiums  and  the  balance  representing  other 
species.  Mr.  Seibrecht,  a  new  exhibitor,  had  a  gr<  >up  of 
fine  plants  such  as  the  new  Anthurium  Andreaneum, 
with  one  flower  five  inches  long,  and  three  in  diameter 
of  the  richest  coral  vermilion  ;  the  peculiar  undulations 
of  the  surface  in  this  flower  gives  it  remarkable  bril¬ 
liancy  and  effect ;  some  fine  Dracaenas  as  Bausei,  this  is 
the  finest  of  all  hybrids,  rich  metallic  brown  leaves 
lined  on  the  margins  with  deep  wine-red,  Cazenovia 
Jiybrida,  splendens,  and  amabillis  were  also  fine  speci¬ 
mens  ;  some  beautiful  Ferns  and  other  foliage  plants  m  ade 
this  one  of  the  most  charming  groups  we  have  ever  seen. 

The  cut-flower  department  was  quite  full.  Dahlias, 
as  they  should  at  this  season,  made  the  most  display.  A 
fine  collection  of  single  Dahlias  was  the  centre  of  at¬ 
traction  and  justly  admired;  it  was  arranged  in  open 
bunches  of  twelve  flowers  in  each.  The  double  Dahlias, 
the  Pompons,  and  the  Cactus  flower  were  largely  shown 
and  very  creditable.  Gladioli  were  poor ;  the  dry 
weather  having  affected  the  color  and  size. 

A  very  good  display  of  Roses  for  the  season  was  much 
admired,  and  if  there  were  not  any  new  varieties,  some 
of  the  very  best  were  there.  The  fruit  display  was  not 
extensive.  Foreign  Grapes  of  good  quality  and  natives 
made  a  table  for  easy  comparison  which  interested  fruit 
lovers.  A  few  Tomatoes  and  one  collection  of  vegetables 


about  completed  the  exhibits,  such  exhibitions  as  this 
one  would  enable  all  concerned  to  take  a  greater  inter¬ 
est  in  the  New  York  Horticultural  Society.  Cannot  it 
be  done?  The  Chrysanthemum  show  to  be  held 
November  5th  and  6th  is  expected  to  eclipse  all  previous 
exhibitions. 

Queens  County,  N.  Y.,  Agricultural  Society.  In 
plants,  fruits  and  flowers,  the  recent  exhibition  of  this 
Society  was  the  finest  it  has  ever  made,  and  far  better 
than  any  we  have  seen  at  the  State  Faffs.  The  interest 
centred  in  cut-flowers,  and  as  liberal  premiums  had  been 
offered  to  amateurs  as  well  as  professionals,  some  of  the 
designs  shown  by  amateurs  exhibited  remarkable  taste. 
A  vase  standing  against  a  screen  of  Ivy  was  very  hand¬ 
some.  and  would  have  done  credit,  both  for  design  and 
workmanship,  to  any  professional  florist.  This  was  the 
work  of  Miss  Carrie  Albertson,  of  Roslyn,  N.  Y. ;  it  took 
the  first  premium,  and  we  are  pleased  to  say  the  same 
lady  was  the  recipient  of  nearly  fifty  dollars  in  justly 
awarded  premiums.  A  crescent  made  of  Golden  rod 
was  placed  on  a  back-ground  of  green  moss,  the  crescent 
being  about  two  inches  deep,  and  the  frame  of  the  yel¬ 
low-leaved  Japanese  Honeysuckle.  These  alone  were 
worth  the  efforts  of  the  balance.  In  this  department 
were  some  fine  vases  of  flowers  and  well  arranged  hand 
'  bouquets  ;  also  several  collections  of  mixed  cut-flowers. 
The  house  plants  in  this  class  were  also  very  creditable. 

In  the  professional  classes  the  display  generally  would 
make  societies  of  even  larger  pretensions  blush,  the 
cut-flower  department  being  full  of  fine  Dahlias,  Roses, 
Gladioli,  Phlox,  and  other  seasonable  flowers.  The 
plants  were  nicely  grouped,  in  good  condition,  and  the 
selection  well  made.  Some  Palms,  Eulalias  and  Phor- 
miums  were  conspicuous,  as  standing  above  the  general 
level  ot  the  other  plants,  which  was  a  tasteful  arrange¬ 
ment.  Of  new  plants  and  flowers  there  were  not  many, 
but  a  fine  plant  of  Impatiens  Sultana,  three  feet  across, 
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well  covered  with  flowers,  was  conspicuous,  being  a 
very  effective  plant  at  this  season. 

"  The  fruit  display,  especially  Apples,  was  quite  com¬ 
plete.  Pears  and  Grapes  were  not  as  good,  but  taking 
the  department  as  a  whole,  it  was  a  success.  The  vege¬ 
table  department,  though  not  large,  was  very  interesting, 
there  being  some  remarkably  fine  exhibits  of  table  vege¬ 
tables,  which  the  premium  of  $40  brought  out.  We 
noticed  a  very  interesting  display  of  twenty  varieties  of 
Watermelons  by  one  exhibitor.  The  Queens  County 
Fair  has  considerable  more  than  a  local  reputation, 
for  which  it  is  to  be  congratulated.  This  reputa¬ 
tion  has  been  earned  by  giving  liberal  premiums 
to  exhibitors,  and  by  showing  a  desire  to  treat  all 
fairly. 

Flowers  and  Plants  at  the  American  Institute. 
The  display  this  season  f  ar  e  xceeds  in  points  of  excellence 
that  of  any  previous  exhibition  of  this  old  and  well- 
known  institution.  The  plants  shown  by  Messrs.  Hallock, 
Son  &  Thorpe, W.  C. Wilson,  Esq.,  and  John  Finn,  Esq., 
were  all  remarkably  fine.  This  was  particularly  so  with 
the  Palms,  Ferns  and  variegated-leaved  plants.  The  dis¬ 
play  of  cut  flowers,  owing  to  the  excessive  drought  of 
the  two  months  was  very  slim.  The  display  of  fruit 
was  very  good,  the  collection  shown  by  Ellwanger 
&  Barry  could  not  have  been  better.  We  were  some¬ 


what  surprised  at  the  good  display  in  the  various  classes, 
from  the  fact,  that  in  the  history  of  this  institute,  the 
managers  were  never  known  to  have  had  anything  in 
readiness  for  the  exhibitors  on  the  morning  of  the  exhi¬ 
bition.  This  was  particularly  the  case  this  year.  Not 
a  table  in  readiness  when  the  plants  and  flowers  arrived. 
Floral  designs  had  to  be  placed  on  barrels,  Vegetables 
among  Palms,  consequently  the  whole  affair  was  rather 
mixed  as  far  as  the  arrangement  was  concerned.  There 
cortainly  can  be  no  excuse  for  this  neglect,  although 
the  exhibitors  may  have  been  a  little  slow  in  making 
their  entries. 

The  directors,  however,  are  anxious  to  make  this 
department  an  interesting  feature  of  their  annual  exhi¬ 
bitions,  and  to  that  end  they  offer  very  liberal  pre¬ 
miums,  which,  if  other  things  were  favorable,  would 
bring  together  such  a  display  of  plants  and  flowers, 
rarely  seen  in  this  country.  But  the  arrangements  are 
so  bad  that  our  florists  are  disgusted,  and  will  not  take 
valuable  plants  where  they  cannot  be  shown  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  will  enable  them  to  be  appreciated. 

The  florists  have  another  just  cause  for  complaint, 
viz.,  the  selection  of  judges.  Never  before  was  there  so 
much  ignorance  shown  in  awarding  premiums,  as  at  this 
exhibition.  Nearly  all  of  the  awards  were  misplaced. 
We  would  suggest  a  slight  improvement  in  this  respect 
for  their  next  exhibition. 


HARDY  FLOWERING  PLANTS. 


The  following  list  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  and 
shrubs  were  in  flower  on  C.  A.  Dana’s  place,  Dosoris, 
Long  Island,  in  September  and  October. 

Pampas  Grass;  Arundo  Donax  twelve  feet  high  ; 
Pennisetumm  longistylum;  three  varieties  of  Eulalia, 
E.  Japonica,  E.  Japonica  var.,  and  E.  Japonica  zebrina; 
Erianthus  Ravennce  (American  Pampas) ;  Uniola  lati- 
folia,  all  in  bloom  in  September  and  continuing  into 
October. 

Violets,  double  fragrant,  begins  in  October  ;  Viola 
pedata  bicolor  (Bird’s-foot  Violet),  succeeds  well  here ; 
Asters  in  varieties  as  follows :  curtisi,  very  fine;  turbi- 
nellus,  azureus,  Novce-Anglice  and  roseus ,  horizontalis, 
oblongifolius ;  Amellus  bessarabicus  ;  Liatris  elegans,  a 
little  tender  as  far  north  as  New  York  ;  Gaillardia  pin- 
natifida,  and  picta,  annual ;  Achillea  millefolium  (Yar¬ 
row),  in  bloom  since  July.  Pyrethrum  uliginosum,  hand¬ 
some,  tall  perennial  with  large  white  Daisy-like  flowers 
in  bloom.  Anthemis  tinctoria,  cut-back  plants,  per¬ 
petual  bloomers,  yellow  flowers ;  Lespedeza  bicolor, 
shrubby  nature,  in  bloom  since  early  in  September; 
Lathyrus  latifolius  (Everlasting  Peas),  young  plants  and 
stray  flowers  on  old  ones  ;  Gaura  Lindheimeri  from  cut 
back  plants,  a  Texas  perennial  barely  hardy  in  New  Y ork ; 
Scabiosa  (Mourning  Bride),  annual  and  perennial  forms, 
scattering  flowers;  Callicarpa  purpurea,  blue  fruit  and 
insignificant  flowers;  Antirrhinum  majus (Snap-dragon), 
a  few  flowers  on  old  plants,  fair  crop  on  July  sown 
ones;  Centrantlius  ruber,  second  crop  of  flowers,  not 
always  hardy  ;  Dianthus  superbus,  deltoides,  and  other 
scattered  flowers  open ;  Anemone  Japonica,  red  and 
white  in  all  its  glory;  three  varieties  of  Coreopsis,  lan- 
ceolata,  tripteris  and  verticillata,  all  of  which  are  very 


good  and  bloom  all  summer ;  Aconitum  unscinatum,  a 
best,  other  varieties  for  early  autumn  are  yet  good  ; 
Conoclinium  adestinum  (Mist  Flower),  fair  plants  raised 
from  seed  sown  in  April  now  in  their  glory;  Helianthus 
maximilianes,  Sun-flower,  coming  into  flower  grandly 
and  Helianthus  cucumerifolius  lasted  all  summer  long; 
flowers  two  inches  in  diameter,  orange-yellow  with  black 
center.  Pansies  raised  in  June  or  earlier ;  Armeria's 
(Thrift),  a  few  scattered  flowers;  Roses;  Daphne  cne- 
orum  shrubs,  bloom  in  spring  and  fall;  Lonicera  Hallii 
(Honeysuckle),  been  in  constant  bloom  since  May,  and 
lots  of  flowers  yet  to  open,  Plumbago  Larpentce, 
(Lead wort)  blue  flowers,  nearly  over;  Catananche  coeru- 
lea  not  satisfactory  as  a  hardy  perennial,  Crocus  speci- 
osus  and  other  fall  forms;  Euonymus  bushes  in  fruit ; 
Phlox  paniculata,  a  few  pieces  left  since  August  and 
September;  Feverfew,  double  white,  second  crop,  splen¬ 
did;  Lindelofia  spectabilis,  blue  flowers,  second  crop ; 
Mallow,  Malva  moschata  and  Alcea,  second  crop;  Platy- 
codon  grandiflorum,  var.  autumnale,  a  few  late  flowers; 
Tradescantia,  pilosa  and  Virginica,  cut-back  plants ; 
Cedronella  cana,  barely  hardy  but  blooms  gocd  first 
year  as  an  annual ;  Gentians,  saponaria  and  Andrewsu 
about  gone;  Althceas,  a  few  late  blooms  ;  Hibiscus,  coc- 
cineus  and  Calif ortvcus,  nearly  gone;  Chrysanthemums, 
many  early  sorts ;  Sedum  Seiboldii,  quite  hardy  and 
pretty  with  its  rose-colored  flowers ;  Tricyrtis  hirta,  at 
its  best.  Frost  often  catches  it. 

As  long  as  the  frost  stays  away  there  will  be  Dahlias, 
Gladioli,  Salvias,  Ageratum,  Meteor  and  French  Mari¬ 
golds,  Drummond  Phlox,  Petunias,  Mignonette,  Ver¬ 
bena,  Zinnias,  Nastrutiums,  Carnations,  Globe  Ama¬ 
ranths,  etc. 


FREESIAS, 


Freesias  are  natives  of  South  Africa,  and  therefore 
may  be  roughly  classed  as  “  Cape  bulbs.”  Their  nearest 
alliance  is  the  Gladiolus,  and  the  plant,  known  to  culti¬ 
vators  as  Freesia  refracta,  is  described  by  Redoute  as 


justify  the  cultivator  in  regarding  them  as  species  ;  but 
intermediate  forms  are  met  with,  and  through  these  we 
pass  from  one  to  the  other  by  minute  gradations  that  no 
one  can  divide,  saying,  “  These  belong  to  the  first,  and 


FREESIAS. 

1.— Leichtiini  Maxima  (Flowers  primrose  yellow.)  2.— Refracta  Alba  (Flowers  white). 


Gladiolus  refractus.  They  are  irids  with  the  characters 
strongly'marked,  and  they  are  so  distinct  in  appearance 
that  in  all  their  variations  they  are  readily  identified,  so 
far  as  to  their  generic  relationships.  How  many 
species  we  have  is  a  question,  but  the  question  is  a 
narrow  one,  for  the  decision  lies  between  one  and  two. 
F.  refracta  is  sufficiently  distinct  from  F.  Leichtiini  to 


these  to  the  second.”'  It  follows,  as  a  rule,  for  the 
practical  man,  that  the  so-called  species  are  likely  to 
breed  together  freely  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  this  is  the 
case,  and  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  while  seed 
may  be  obtained  in  plenty  by  artificial  fertilization,  it  is 
a  most  rare  event  for  these  plants  to  produce  seed  when 
left  to  their  own  resources.  We  see  within  the  flower 
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below  the  anthers,  the  beauty  spots  that  attract  the 
insects  on  which  they  depend  for  fertilization  ;  but  as 
we  have  not  imported  the  insects  with  the  plants,  fertil¬ 
ization  must  be  effected  by  the  cultivator,  and  he  may 
make  sure  of  an  ample  reward  for  his  pains. 

Freesias  produce  abundance  of  seed,  which  should  be 
sown  as  soon  as  ripe  in  the  usual  mixture  of  sandy  peat 
with  a  little  mellow  loam,  and  have  the  coolest  culture 
possible  under  glass,  for  a  high  winter  temperature  is 
injurious  to  these  plants,  but  they  will  bear,  and  really 
need,  a  moderate  heat  when  coming  into  flower  in 
winter  and  early  spring,  for,  like  the  Tuberose  and  many 
other  fragrant  subjects,  they  are  almost  scentless  when 
the  temperature  is  too  low. 

In  general  requirements  Freesias  agree  with  Sparaxis 
and  Babiana.  They  are  nearly,  but  not  quite,  hardy  ; 
they  require  an  abundance  of  water  while  growing,  and 
a  long  and  decided  season  of  rest.  A  mixture  of  peat, 
loam,  and  sand,  will  suit  their  requirements  as  to  soil, 
and  the  proportions  are  really  of  little  consequence 
provided  the  stuff  is  good,  and  of  a  texture  to 
encourage  the  free  running  of  the  roots.  But  the 
ripening  of  the  bulbs  is  a  very  important  matter.  This 
is  best  accomplished  by  allowing  them  to  remain  in  the 
pots,  and  from  the  time  the  leaves  begin  to  wither,  with¬ 
holding  water,  and  when  the  leaves  have  died  down, 
the  pots  should  be  laid  upon  their  sides  on  an  upper  shelf 
until  the  time  returns  for  repotting  them.  Then  the 
work  should  be  done  quickly  to  avoid  unnecessary 
exposure  of  the  bulbs  to  the  air,  but  they  may  well  be 
flowered  a  second  season  in  the  same  pots  aided  with  a 
renewal  of  the  top  crust  of  the  soil.  When  the  pots  are 
crowded,  the  bulbs  must  be  taken  out  and  the  number 
reduced  in  the  repotting  ;  but  while  this  is  not  the  case, 
it  will  be  found  good  practice  to  keep  them  two  years 
in  the  same  pots. 

Freesias  have  not  as  yet  given  satisfaction  in  the  open 
ground.  They  will  be  found  to  prosper  with  Ixias  and 
Sparaxis  as  frame  plants  and  in  borders  under  the  walls 


of  warm  houses,  but  they  are  certainly  hardy  enough  to 
be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  Gladioli,  and  the  chief 
point  will  be  to  secure  well-ripened  bulbs  and  keep 
them  dormant  until  the  Spring  is  sufficiently  advanced 
to  allow  them  to  grow  without  a  check  and  without  the 
aid  of  heat.  Then,  if  potted  in  small  pots  and  started  in 
a  cool  house  or  frame,  they  may  be  in  due  time  planted 
out  for  flowering  in  the  open  ground,  and,  in  fact,  they 
may  be  treated  the  same  as  Gladioli,  but  with  a  little 
extra  care  to  suit  their  weaker  nature. 

The  special  value  of  these  flowers  and  the  reason  of 
their  increasing  popularity  is  to  be  found  in  their  happy 
adaptability  for  the  supply  of  fragrant  winter  flowers. 
They  suit  the  purpose  of  the  bouquet  maker  to  perfec¬ 
tion,  they  prove  singularly  useful  for  decorative  pur¬ 
poses  generally,  and  as  pot  plants  for  the  conservatory 
or  table  they  declare  themselves  by  their  elegant  forms 
and  delightfully  fresh  perfume  to  be  worthy  of  special 
attention. 

The  free  seeding  of  these  flowers  will  no  doubt,  in  the 
course  of  time,  bring  many  varieties  into  cultivation. 
For  the  present,  only  three  are  generally  recognized, 
and  as  remarked  above,  these  are  probably  not  specifi¬ 
cally  distinct.  But  that  is  no  matter.  Freesia  refracta 
alba  (also  catalogued  as  odorata)  produces  pure  white 
flowers;  and  F.  Leichtlini  has  flowers  of  a  pale  yellow. 
There  has  lately  been  introduced  a  third,  called  Leicht¬ 
lini  maxima,  the  flowers  of  which  are  larger,  and  the 
plant  more  robust  than  the  ordinary  form  of  Leichtlini; 
the  color  is  a  pleasing  creamy-toned  Primrose,  with  the 
usual  orange  blotch  on  the  lower  petal.  This  was  raised 
by  Mr.  Charles  Smith  of  Guernsey,  and  is  the  result  of  a 
cross  between  the  former.  Some  other  hybrids  have 
been  catalogued  but  they  lack  distinctness. 

The  spelling  of  Freesia  is  important,  as  there  is  a  genus 
of  myrtle-like  shrubs,  natives  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  named  Friesia,  to  which,  of  course,  the  plants 
now  before  us  bear  no  relationship  whatever. 
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Herr  Haeckel  having 'recently  visited  the  island  of 
Elephanta,  with  its  interesting  rock  temple,  after  de¬ 
scribing  it,  goes  on  to  mention  the  impression  made  on 
him  by  the  tropical  flora.  “  In  another  way  this  excur¬ 
sion  to  Elephanta  was  of  the  greatest  interest  and  never 
to  be  forgotten,  for  this  day,  the  9th  of  November,  was 
the  first  on  which  I  saw  the  magic  of  the  tropic  flora  in 
all  the  freedom  of  nature.  I  had  occupied  the  afternoon 
of  the  previous  day  in  visiting  the  Victoria  Garden, 
which  is  a  fine  though  not  very  carefully-cultivated 
botanical  garden.  It  cannot  indeed  be  compared  in 
richness  and  arrangement  with  other  botanical  gardens 
in  India,  but  still  it  was  there  that  I  saw  for  the  first 
time  a  number  of  the  most  beautiful  and  more  vivid 
when  in  Elephanta,  I  saw  the  most  important  and 
characteristic  Indian  plants  growing  wild  in  an  unarti¬ 
ficial  state,  with  a  luxuriance  impossible  to  a  limited 
garden.  There  clinging  creepers  and  climbing  Ferns 
clothed  the  mighty  trunks  of  the  Teak  trees;  there  the 


noble  Cocoa  Palm  bends  its  slender  trunk  and  splendid 
feathery  glittering  crown  above  the  seashore,  which  is 
bordered  by  bushes  of  the  Pandanus,and  secured  by  walls 
of  Mangroves  rooted  in  the  water;  there  big  Parasite- 
figs,  Convolvulus,  and  other  climbing  plants,  with  large 
gay  flowers,  run  up  the  straight  black  stems  of  the 
mighty  Palmyra  Palms,  the  proud  summits  of  which 
with  their  fan-shaped  leaves,  are  also  covered  with  the 
climbing  flowers.  And  there  rise  noble  examples  of 
the  sacred  Banyan;  their  mighty  trunks  are  divided 
into  an  actual  network  of  great  roots,  while  from 
among  the  dark  green  leaves  of  the  stout  branches 
above  hangs  a  mass  of  air  roots,  many  of  which  reach 
•the  ground,  and  taking  root,  form  new  supports  for  the 
mother  crown.  And  look  tliere  !  a  gigantic  strangler 
(Parasite-fig)  smothers  a  noble  Palm  with  its  network 
of  twigs,  and  a  few  steps  further  stands  a  brother  of 
this  strangler,  like  a  hollow  cylindrical  pillar  without 
leaves,  for  the  Palm  it  had  embraced  had  died  and  de- 
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cayed,  and  the  cruel  murderer  now  suffers  the  same 
fate.  The  pretty  Bamboo  forms  large  bouquets;  Ban¬ 
anas  and  Strelitzias  spread  their  fresh  green  leaves; 
large  gay  flowers  unfold  their  scented  cups ;  feathery 
Acacias  form  shady  roofs,  and  prickly  Cactus-like 
Euphorbias  are  woven  into  thick  hedges.  Here  I  saw 
in  concrete  reality  a  number  of  the  most  remarkable 
and  loveliest  forms  of  the  tropic  flora,  of  which  I  had 
read  and  dreamed  for  thirty  years;  and  in  the  sunny 


air  sported  thousands  of  the  most  beautiful  butterflies; 
great  golden  beetles  darted  through  the  bushes;  hun¬ 
dreds  of  swift  lizards  and  snakes  glided  among  the 
leaves;  noisy  flocks  of  splendidly-feathered  birds  flew 
from  tree  to  tree — all  new  forms  which  I  had  never 
seen  alive,  and  yet  seemed  old  acquaintances.  I 
snatched  at  everything  like  a  child,  and  laid  my  hands 
upon  the  trunks  of  the  Palms  and  Bamboos  to  convince 
myself  that  all  was  not  a  dream  of  fairy  land  !  ” 


THANKSGIVING  AT  ST.  BOTOLPH’S. 


St.  Botolph's  was  an  old-fashioned  Academy  for  boys 
and  girls,  such  as  is  scarcely  to  be  found  since  the  era 
of  high  schools.  It  was  located  in  a  small  country 
village,  too  far  from  supplies  to  be  agreeable  to  the  girl 
who  wanted  a  fresh  ribbon,  or  to  the  boy  who  wanted  a 
smart  stable  team  to  dash  about  with  on  a  holiday.  But 
the  staid  teachers,  who  had  left  all  youthful  follies 
behind  them,  congratulated  themselves  that  there  was 
so  little  to  divert  the  minds  of  the  students  from  their 
studies  ;  and  perhaps  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
they  looked  upon  Thanksgiving  day  with  unthankful 
hearts,  viewing  it  in  the  light  of  a  holiday  which  would 
be  likely  to  demoralize  the  students  in  anticipation, 
realization,  and  retrospection. 

Prof.  Fowler,  the  principal  of  St.  Botolph’s,  was  a 
man  of  profound  learning,  long  experience,  and  great 
tact  and  ability.  The  Preceptress  was  a  maiden  lady 
of  much  personal  dignity  and  real  worth  of  character. 
All  the  teachers  were  highly  educated  and  thoroughly 
competent,  and  the  school  had  such  a  deservedly  high 
reputation  that  pupils  came  from  North,  South,  East 
and  West.  But  the  old  saying  that  a  “  prophet  is  never 
without  honor  save  in  his  own  country,”  held  go<jd  at 
St.  Botolph’s,  for  it  was  said  that  the  town’s  people  who 
looked  on  the  students  as  a  disorderly  class  of  young 
people  who  brought  petty  tricks  and  lawless  habits  to 
an  otherwise  peaceful  community,  had  dubbed  the 
Academy  “  Fowler’s  Menagerie  !”  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  they  had  some  reason  for  their  animosity,  for  it  is 
certain  that  only  in  term  time  did  Deacon  Jones’  front 
gate  rise  from  its  hinges  and  walk  on  two  feet  a  mile 
out  of  the  village  and  then  lie  down  to  rest  in  a  cow 
pasture !  Or,  that  Dr.  Willis  found  his  silver-plated 
harness  adorning  a  carpenter’s  saw-horse  and  attached 
to  a  wheelbarrow,  and  both  paraded  on  his  front  piazza 
on  a  Sabbath  morning.  And  it  could  not  have  been 
during  vacation  that  an  elaborately  embroided  skirt 
belonging  to  the  Preceptress  disappeared  from  the  line 
one  washing  day  and  was  observed  the  next  morning 
adorning  the  hitching  post  in  front  of  Prof.  Ryders’s 
house.  And  when  Thanksgiving  day  was  appointed 
and  began  to  draw  near,  all  the  farmers  within  a  radius 
of  five  miles  from  the  Academy,  watched  then’  turkeys’ 
and  their  hens’  nests  with  vigilant  care  lest  eggs  and 
fowls  should  leave  the  premises  by  unlawful  means. 

The  buildings  at  St.  Botolph’s  were  on  a  scale  greatly 
inferior  to  the  reputation  of  the  school.  The  chapel  and 
recitation-rooms  were  all  in  one  large  brick  building 
which  boasted  of  a  wooden  wing  and  a  belfry  with  a 
good  noisy  bell.  A  long  brick  building  known  as  “  The 


Block,”  was  occupied  by  the  lady  teachers  and  most  of 
the  girls,  but  the  boys  were  scattered  all  over  the  vil¬ 
lage.  The  hotel  accommodated  a  good  number.  Some 
of  the  pi-ofessors  who  had  large  houses  let  a  number  of 
rooms;  and  widows  and  old  maids,  who  abounded  at  St. 
Botolph’s,  added  to  their  narrow  incomes  by  taking 
Rodgers.  Boys  thus  provided  for,  joined  clubs  where 
they  took  their  meals. 

A  few  of  the  girls,  whose  parents  were  in  humble  cir¬ 
cumstances,  had  rooms  in  private  houses  and  cooked 
their  own  meals.  Of  this  ftumber,  Laura  Edmonds,  a 
bright,  attractive  girl  of  nineteen,  had  a  room  in  the 
house  of  Miss  Chandler,  a  kind-hearted  spinster  who 
was  very  fond  of  the  girl,  and  as  the  Thanksgiving- 
day  of  which  we  write  drew  near,  she  asked  Laura  to 
dine  with  her  on  that  occasion.  Laura  was  not  particu¬ 
larly  delighted  with  the  invitation,  as  she  had  other 
friends  who  were  likely  to  invite  her,  and  to  whom  she 
would  prefer  going,  but,  as  they  had  not  yet  asked  her, 
she  had  no  reasonable  excuse  to  offer,  and  therefore 
accepted  Miss  Chandler's  invitation.  That  very  after¬ 
noon,  as  Laura  passed  Prof.  Ryder’s,  on  her  way  home 
from  recitation,  Mrs.  Ryder  called  to  her  and  invited  her 
to  spend  Thanksgiving  with  her,  and  meet  some  young 
relatives  who  were  staying  there.  “Oh,  thank  you,  dear 
Mrs.  Ryder,”  exclaimed  Laura,  “  but  I  have  already 
accepted  an  invitation  from  Miss  Chandler ;  I  am  so 
sorry!  I  should  so  like  to  come.” 

“  So  am  I,”  said  Mrs.  Ryder;  “would  not  Miss  Chand¬ 
ler  excuse  you  in  my  favor  ?  ” 

“  I  shouldn’t  like  to  ask  her,”  said  Laura,  “for  I  think 
she  really  wants  me  ;  she  would  not  be  likely  to  cook  a 
nice  dinner  for  herself  alone ;  it  would  not  seem  like 
Thanksgiving.  ” 

“I’ll  tell  you  what  to  do,”  said  Mrs.  Ryder,  after  a 
moment’s  thought,  “Miss  Chandler  will  be  sure  to  have 
dinner  at  twelve,  she  would  not  think  she  could  eat  a 
dinner  at  any  other  hour  ;  I  shall  have  mine  at  three  ; 
You  can  dine  with  Miss  Chandler,  stay  long  enough  not 
to  seem  impolite,  and  then  come  to  me.” 

“So  I  can!”  cried  Laura,  delightedly;  “but,  Mrs. 
Ryder,  what  an  extravagant  idea  you  must  have  con¬ 
cerning  my  capacity  for  eating  dinners  !  I  do  assure 
you  I  am  ordinarily  satisfied  with  one  per  day.” 

“  Oh,  as  to  that,  you  can  eat  as  lightly  as  you  please.  I 
leave  that  entirely  to  your  own  good  sense,”  replied  Mrs. 
Ryder  merrily. 

A  little  more  talk  followed,  and  then  Laura,  having 
promised  to  be  at  Mrs.  Ryder’s  at  three  o’clock  on 
Thanksgiving  day,  tripped  along  down  the  street  to  Miss 
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Chandler’s.  At  the  door  of  her  room,  sitting  flat  on  the 
floor  in  a  dejected  attitude,  she  found  Kitty  Deming, 
one  of  her  most  intimate  friends. 

“  Oh,  Kitty  !”  exclaimed  Laura. 

“  I  might  as  well  be  only  a  kitty  if  I  am  always  to 
stay  outside  people’s  doors  ;  I  have  been  here  an  age  !  ” 
protested  Kitty,  a  willful,  vivacious  girl  of  sixteen, 
petite,  pretty,  and  spoiled. 

‘  ‘  Which  being  interpreted  means  you  have  been  here 
about  ten  minutes,”  said  Laura,  laughingly,  as  she  un¬ 
locked  the  door  and  let  in  her  offended  visitor, 

“  Mamma  sent  me  to  invite  you  to  eat  Thanksgiving 
dinner  with  us,”  announced  Kitty,  sinking  into  the  one 
easy  chair.  “  Oh,  how  good  this  chair  feels  !  I  have 
sat  on  the  floor  at  your  inhospitable  door  until  I  feel  like 
an  old  lady  of  sixty  ;  of  course,  you’ll  come  ?  ” 

“  ‘  It  never  rains  but  it  pours  !’  ”  exclaims  Lama  de¬ 
spairingly.  “  Why  didn’t  you  ask  me  a  few  hours 
sooner?  You  know  I  would  rather  go  to  your  house 
than  anywhere  else,  but  I  have  already  accepted  two  in¬ 
vitations.” 

“  Why,  Laura  Edmonds  !  what  a  greedy  girl  you  must 
be  !  I’m  perfectly  shocked  !  But  you’ll  have  to  come . 
to  us  all  the  same,”  continued  Kitty;  “Mamma  won’t 
mind  if  you  don’t  eat  a  great  deal ;  she’s  economical, 
you  know.  I’m  not  sure  but  it  is  providential ;  she’ll 
save  half  a  dinner  toward  the  next  day  !  ” 

“  But,  Kitty,  I  couldn’t  possibly  eat  three  dinners  even 
if  I  did  eat  lightly  ;  it’s  too  much  to  expect  of  a  girl ;  if 
I  were  only  a  boy — but  I’m  not,”  sighed  Laura,  regret¬ 
fully. 

“Where  are  the  other  dinners  to  be?”  questioned 
Kitty. 

‘  ‘  I  am  to  dine  with  Miss  Chandler  at  twelve  and  at 
Prof.  Ryder’s  at  three,”  replied  Laura. 

“And  we  shall  not  have  dinner  until  five,  so  you  can 
come  as  well  as  not.  That  is  another  providential  cir¬ 
cumstance,”  announced  Kitty,  with  the  air  of  one  who 
has  arrived  at  a  satisfactory  solution  of  a  knotty 
problem. 

“You  seem  to  forget,  Kitty,  that  I  can’t  possibly  eat 
three  dinners,  and  it  would  spoil  the  dinner  for  all  if 
one  were  to  sit  at  table  and  not  eat ;  I  will  spend  the 
evening  with  you  instead.” 

“That  won’t  do  at  all;  you  were  expected  to  spend 
the  evening  anyway,  and  I  would  let  the  very  nicest  of 
the  boarders  see  you  safe  home  ;  only  think  of  it !  I 
never  was  so  magnanimous  to  any  one  else.  Mamma 
said  you  must  come,  so  I'll  not  hear  another  word  ;  so 
there  !  ”  And,  as  Laura  began  to  expostulate,  the  willful 
Kitty  put  a  daintily  gloved  hand  over  each  ear  and  ran 
laughingly  away. 

Thanksgiving  day  dawned  bright  and  sunny  as  such 
a  day  should  be,  and  all  St.  Botolph’s  was  astir  with 
preparation  and  expectation.  Savory  odors  floated  out 
from  the  block  and  were  met  by  appetizing  smells  from 
the  Professor’s  houses.  Young  ladies  in  holiday  attire 
walked  in  twos  and  threes  up  and  down  the  long  plank 
sidewalk  that  extended  from  one  end  of  the  village  to 
the  other,  meeting  young  gentlemen,  also  in  holiday 
dress,  and  mutually  exchanging  surreptitious  notes, 
pictures,  and  other  tokens  of  regard,  besides  the  con¬ 
ventional  bow  of  recognition  which  was  the  only  com¬ 
munication  allowed  between  the  two  sexes  at  St. 
Botolph’s. 

At  widow  Deming’s  pretty  cottage  the  four  young 


gentlemen  whom  she  lodged  and  boarded,  more  for 
their  company  than  to  increase  her  ample  income,  were 
in  the  parlor  gathered  about  the  piano  singing  hymns 
which  Kitty  rattled  off  on  that  much-enduring  instru¬ 
ment  in  a  very  lively  and  spirited  manner.  Mrs.  Dem¬ 
ing  herself,  a  happy  motherly  soul,  bustled  about  from 
dining-room  to  kitchen  overseeing  everything  and  put¬ 
ting  finishing  touches  to  her  arrangements  for  dinner, 
and  meaning  soon  to  go  into  the  parlor  and  listen  to  the 
singing.  In  the  pantry  on  the  broad  shelf  before  the 
open  window  lay  a  plump  turkey,  stuffed  and  ready  to 
put  into  the  oven  when  his  hour  should  come.  Across 
the  field,  over  which  this  window  looked,  came  Tom 
Rollins,  one  of  the  students  and  a  cousin  of  Laura  Ed¬ 
monds.  Tom  had  been  for  a  long  walk  and  was  taking 
a  short  cut  to  his  room,  which  led  him  past  that  open 
window.  Tom  saw  the  turkey;  how  plump  and  white 
it  looked  !  Tom  smelled  the  turkey;  how  deliciously 
suggestive !  Tom  was  a  fine-looking  fellow,  not  at  all 
like  a  sneak  thief  in  appearance.  Tom’s  overcoat  hung 
over  his  arm.  Tom  reached  his  hand  cautiously  in  at 
the  wiudow  and  drew  out  the  turkey,  hastily  threw  his 
overcoat  around  it  lest  it  should  suffer  from  too 
sudden  exposure  to  the  bracing  autumnal  air,  and 
walked  rapidly  along  on  his  way.  Ten  minutes 
later,  Mrs.  Deming  discovered  and  bewailed  her  loss. 
Kitty  and  the  four  boarders  rushed  into  the  dining-room 
to  condole  with  her  and  to  lament  their  own  share  in  the 
misfortune. 

“  Must  we  do  without  a  turkey  dinner  ?  ”  eagerly  de¬ 
manded  the  stoutest  and  fattest  boarder,  who  might 
have  gone  without  several  dinners  and  not  suffered. 

“Show  me  the  thief  and  I  will  give  him  a  lesson  or 
two  in  craniology!”  cried  the  smallest  and  thinnest 
boarder,  making  a  great  show  of  rolling  up  his  sleeves 
and  doubling  up  a  minute  pair  of  fists. 

“  May  the  fowl  villian  be  banished  from  Turkey  and 
smothered  in  Greece,  and  buried  in  Malt-a  !  ”  anathema¬ 
tized  the  would-be-witty  boarder. 

And  the  fourth  boarder,  who  was  of  a  philosophical 
turn,  looked  wise  and  wisely  held  his  peace. 

But  Mrs.  Deming  was  a  woman  of  resources,  and  had 
a  pair  of  nice  large  chickens  in  the  store-room,  besides 
those  which  were  already  reposing  in  a  huge  pie,  having 
intended,  like  a  skillful  manager  as  she  was,  to  let  her 
boarders  down  gently  from  Thanksgiving  fare,  by  way 
of  stewed  chickens,  to  the  every-day  dinners  of  baked 
beans,  or  corned-beef  and  vegetables. 

She  soon  had  the  chickens  ready  for  the  oven,  in  place 
of  the  absent  turkey,  and  the  preparations  for  dinner 
went  on  without  further  mishap. 

Meanwhile  Tom  Rollins,  who,  with  two  other  boys 
roomed  at  Miss  Spicer’s,  two  houses  beyond  Mrs.  Dem¬ 
ing’s,  stepped  hesitatingly  into  his  landlady’s  kitchen, 
with  Mrs.  Deming’s  turkey  in  his  hands.  Miss  Spicer 
looked  up  wonderingJy;  she  had  not  felt  that  she  could 
afford  a  turkey. 

“ Miss  Spicer,”  began  Tom  timidly,  “our  club  voted 
against  a  turkey  dinner  this  year,  but  a  kind  friend  has 
provided  a  turkey  for  me  and  the  boys  upstairs,  and  I 
thought  perhaps  you  would  be  willing  to  cook  it,  and — 
help  eat  it.” 

Miss  Spicer  readily  undertook  to  do  both,  and  her 
social  and  friendly  nature  was  so  roused  by  the  savory 
odor  of  the  turkey,  that  she  provided  vegetables  and 
cranberry  sauce  to  eat  with  it,  and  spread  the  table  in 
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her  own  dining-room,  and  the  three  boys  had  quite  a 
homelike  dinner  with  Miss  Spicer  to  preside. 

Laura  Edmonds  ate  a  quiet  dinner  with  Miss  Chandler 
at  twelve,  but  rather  disappointed  that  lady  by  her  mea¬ 
gre  appetite,  for  Laura  had  said  nothing  to  her  about 
the  other  invitations.  After  dimier  Laura  helped  her 
hostess  to  clear  away  the  things,  and  set  everything  in  its 
usual  order,  and  then  excused  herself  on  plea  of  an 
engagement.  She  repaired  to  Mrs.  Ryder’s,  where  she 
met  a  hearty  welcome,  and  was  soon  partaking  moder¬ 
ately  of  a  second  dinner. 

Dinner  was  over  and  the  young  people  were  in  the 
midst  of  a  game  of  Crambo,  when  a  violent  ring  at  the 
door  was  followed  by  a  merry  peal  of  laughter  and  a 
gay  chatter  of  voices,  and  Mrs.  Ryder  ushered  Kitty 
Deming  into  the  room.  Kitty  had  caught  up  Laura’s  hat 
and  shawl  from  the  hall-table  and  advanced  into  the 
room,  saying  merrily: 

“  Good  day,  good  people  !  Am  sorry  to  interrupt  your 
game,  but  mamma  sent  me  to  fetch  Laura,  and  you 
know  I  always. obey  my  mother,’’  which  audacious 
untruth  was  nullified  by  the  twinkle  in  her  mischiev¬ 
ous  eyes,  as  she  set  Laura’s  hat  on  the  head  of  its  owner, 
threw  her  shawl  over  her  shoulders,  and  amid  exclama¬ 
tions  and  expostulations  from  all  concerned,  made  her 
own  and  Laura’s  adieux  and  hurried  the  latter  out  of 
the  house. 

“How  can  you  act  so,  Kitty?”  said  Laura  as  they 
reached  the  sidewalk.  “You  did  not  give  me  a  chance 
to  say  good-bye  to  any  one.” 

“It  is  the  easiest  way  m  the  world  to  act,”  replied 
Kitty,  “and  never  mind  about  the  good-byes,  I  said 
enough  for  a  dozen  of  us,  and  they  all  know  me  !  Now 
trot  lively  and  shake  down  those  dinners  in  readiness 
for  another  !”  and  Kitty  grasped  Laura  by  the  arm  and 
suited  the  action  to  the  word.  Half  laughing  and  half 
protesting,  half  running  and  half  walking,  the  reluc¬ 
tant  yet  amused  Laura  soon  found  herself  at  Mrs. 
Demings,  where  she  was  always  a  welcome  guest. 

Just  as  dinner  was  announced  Mrs.  Deming  remarked 
in  a  tone  of  regret: 

“I  wish  I  had  thought  to  invite  your  cousin  Tom, 
Laura,  the  rules  are  so  strict  that  I  suppose  you  seldom 
have  a  chance  to  speak  with  him.  And  there  are  but 
seven  of  us  ;  he  would  just  make  up  an  even  number  at 
table.” 

“And  there  he  is  now,  just  passing  our  very 
door  !”  cried  Kitty,  rushing  wildly  from  the  house,  and 
waylaying  the  young  man,  while  her  mother  and  Laura 
laughingly  watched  her  from  the  window.  They  were 
accustomed  to  her  pranks. 

There  was  a  brief  but  exciting  confab,  during  which 
Tom  evidently  tried  to  escape,  but  Kitty  had  taken  him 
tightly  by  the  arm  and  half  led,  half  dragged  the 
reluctant  victim  into  the  house. 

“There!”  exclaimed  Kitty,  as  she  entered  the 
parlor  triumphant,  “  that  was  real  hard  work  ;  mamma 
is  always  saying  that  I  don’t  like  to  work  and  that  I  am 
of  no  sort  of  use  to  the  community  ;  but  I’m  always 
achieving  some  great  thing  or  other  that  the  rest  of  you 
couldn’t  possibly  do  !  There  take  your  cousin  Laura 
out  to  dinner,  young  man,  and  be  thankful  for  your 
mercies  !” 

“  Laura,  my  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Deming,  as  they 
sat  down  at  her  bountifully  spread  table,  “  you’ll 
have  to  excuse  the  turkey  ;  he  decided  to  be  eaten  else¬ 


where  ;  at  least  he  disappeared  mysteriously  about  the 
middle  of  the  forenoon.” 

“  Some  of  those  heartless  students  stole  it,  no  doubt,” 
chimed  in  Kitty  ;  ‘  ‘  only  think  what  heartless  wretches 
they  must  be  to  rob  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  !” 

As  the  sparkling  Kitty  and  her  smiling  mother 
presented  every  token  of  being  a  well-to-do  and  pros¬ 
perous  couple,  this  appeal  for  sympathy  was  met  with 
derisive  laughter  by  the  boarders,  but  Tom  Rollins  was 
observed  to  be  very  red  as  to  his  complexion  and 
confused  as  to  his  manner.  Kitty  speedily  observed 
this,  and  with  mischievous  intent,  exclaimed: 

“  Do  see  how  Tom  blushes.  I  verily  believe  he  is  the 
culprit  ;  I  mean  to  run  right  up  after  dinner  and  ask 
Miss  Spicer  if  she  has  smelled  turkey  to-day.  I  know 
she  bad  none,  for  she  told  me  the  other  day  she  couldn’t 
afford  one.” 

Then  Laura  began  to  rally  him. 

“  Ah,  Tom,  that  accounts  for  your  reluctance  to  come 
in  when  Kitty  asked  you.  No  wonder  you  didn’t  want 
to  face  Mrs.  Deming  if  you  stole  her  turkey  !  I  don’t 
wonder  you  blush.” 

“  I  thought  'torn  looked  stouter  than  usual,”  remarked 
the  fat  student. 

“  Shall  I  give  him  that  thrashing  now,  Mrs.  Deming  ? 
asked  the  lean  little  student,  laying  down  his  knife  and 
fork  and  beginning  to  roll  up  his  sleeves. 

“Never  mind  their  fun,  Tom,”  said  Mrs.  Deming, 
compassionating  his  flushed  face  and  embarrassed  man¬ 
ner.  “I  shouldn’t  be  at  all  surprised  if  they  knew 
where  that  turkey  went  to  better  than  you  or  I  do ;  I  shall 
keep  my  ears  open  to-night  after  these  young  men  go  to 
their  rooms,  and  if  they  have  a  midnight  collation,  I 
shall  be  sure  to  smell  it.” 

“  I  didn’t  know  before  that  your  sense  of  smell  was 
located  in  your  ears,  mamma,”  said  saucy  Kitty. 

But  Tom  Rollins  felt  as  if  every  mouthful  he  ate 
would  choke  him,  and  he  had  really  eaten  too  much  of 
Mrs.  Deming’s  turkey  to  have  any  appetite  left  under 
the  best  of  circumstances.  But,  seeing  that  he  made 
no  progress  with  his  dinner,  Kitty  and  Laura,  little 
dreaming  that  they  were  but  telling  the  truth,  declared 
that  they-  considered  his  lack  of  ability  to  eat  as  positive 
proof  that  he  had  made  way  with  that  turkey.  Thus 
driven  into  a  corner  poor  Tom  renewed  his  efforts  to  do 
justice  to  Mrs.  Deming’s  dinner,  which,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  loss  of  the  turkey  was  still  varied  and  abundant. 
He  didn’t  know  whether  he  felt  most  like  a  criminal  or 
a  martyr. 

Music  and  lively  conversation  occupied  the  evening, 
and  at  half -past  nine  they  separated.  Laura,  not  being 
allowed  by  the  rules  of  the  school  to  avail  herself  of 
Kitty’s  magnanimous  offer  of  an  escort,  accepted  instead 
an  invitation  to  spend  the  night  with  that  young  lady. 
The  boarders  went  to  their  rooms,  and  Tom  Rollins, 
with  a  fervent  sense  of  relief,  found  himself  at  liberty 
to  return  to  Miss  Spicer’s  protecting  roof.  But  Tom  was 
far  from  being  in  an  enviable  condition  of  mind  or  body. 
The  turkey  had  been  too  much  for  him,  and  rested  as 
uneasily  on  his  stomach  as  on  his  conscience. 

So  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that,  after  an  hour  or 
two  of  uneasy  and  fitful  slumber,  accompanied  by 
frightful  dreams,  he  awoke  really  sick.  His  chum,  Bill 
Cutting,  not  knowing  what  to  do  for  him,  would  have 
called  Miss  Spicer  to  the  rescue,  but  Tom  declared  that 
if  she  appeared  at  the  door  he  would  throw  himself  out 
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at  the  window,  and  Bill  refrained.  But  Tom  grew  no 
better  very  fast,  and,  being  a  robust  fellow  to  whom 
sickness  was  a  stranger,  he  felt  certain  that  he  was 
dying,  and  demanded  that  Bill  should  summon  Mrs. 
Deming  at  once  ;  he  must  see  her  before  he  died.  Bill 
objected  to  rousing  her  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  but 
Tom  would  take  no  refusal,  and  Mrs.  Deming  soon  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  scene,  for  she  was  always  ready  to  respond 
to  any  appeal  from  the  sick  or  sorrowing.  And  Tom  was 
both  ! 

The  dying  boy  turned  Bill  unceremoniously  out  of  the 
room,  and,  rejecting  the  medicine  which  Mrs.  Deming 
had  hastily  caught  up  and  brought  with  her,  insisted  on 
relieving  his  conscience  from  the  burden  of  that  turkey. 
We  pass  over  the  good  woman’s  surprise  and  Tom’s 


intense  mortification  at  making  the  confession. 

“  I  only  took  it  for  a  lark,”  said  Tom,  apologetically, 
as  he  finished  his  sad  tale. 

“Dear  me  !”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Deming,  “it’s  the  first 
time  I  ever  heard  of  a,  turkey  being  mistaken  for  a  lark. 
And  after  all  it  has  turned  out  a  nightingale  !  ” 

She  freely  forgave  him,  and  assured  him  that  no  one 
else  should  ever  know  it ;  but  she  gave  him  such  a,  ju¬ 
dicious  mingling  of  advice  and  medicine  that  before 
morning  the  turkey  ceased  to  be  a  burden,  and  he  had 
learned  the  all  important  lesson  that  taking  what  be¬ 
longs  to  another  is  just  as  much  stealing  in  a  student  as 
in  any  other  person,  and  that  disorderly  or  lawless  con¬ 
duct  is  no  more  creditable  to  a  schoolboy  or  collegian 
than  to  other  fellows.  Mrs.  Susie  A.  Bisbee. 


WHEN  THE  WOODS  TURN  BROWN. 


O  W  will  it  be  when  the  Roses  How  will  it  be  when  the  autumn  flowers 


fade, 

Out  of  the  garden  and  out 
of  the  glade? 

When  the  fresh  pink  bloom 
of  the  Sweet-brier  wild, 
Tbat  leans  from  the  dell 
like  the  cheek  of  a  child , 
Is  changed  for  dry  hips  on  a  thorny  bush  ? 

Then,  scarlet  and  carmine,  the  groves  will  flush. 


Wither  away  from  their  leafless  bowers; 

When  Sun-flower  and  Star-flower  and  Golden-rod 
Glimmer  no  more  from  the  frosted  sod, 

And  the  hillside  nooks  are  empty  and  cold  ? 

Then  the  forest  tops  will  be  gay  with  gold. 

How  will  it  be  when  the  woods  turn  brown, 

Their  gold  and  their  crimson  all  dropped  down, 
And  crumbled  to  dust  ? — 


t 

O, then,  as  we  lay 

Our  ear  to  Earth’s  lips,  we  shall  hear  her  say, 

“  In  the  dark  I  am  seeking  new  gems  for  my  crown.” — 
We  will  dream  of  green  leaves,  when  the  woods  turn 
brown.  — Lucy  Larcom. 


THE  FRAMING  AND  HANGING  OF  PICTURES. 


In  some  practical  suggestions  for  selecting  frames 
suited  to  the  pictures  they  are  to  hold,  and  in  regard  to 
hanging  them,  the  Independent  says: 

“Engravings,  likely  to  be  framed,  are  of  three  kinds; 
line  engravings  from  steel  or  copper  plates,  etchings  and 
wood  engravings;  the  last  so  common  that  we  sometimes 
lose  sight  of  their  beauty  for  decorative  purposes.  Line 
engravings  have  generally  wide  margins  of  white  paper, 
most  of  which  should  be  covered  by  a  cardboard  mat  of 
some  neutral  tint.  The  beauty  of  a  fine  engraving  is 
sometimes  lost,  to  a  great  degree,  by  leaving  the  staring 
white  margin  exposed,  making  a  line  of  blank  white 
that  is  sure  to  catch  the  eye  and  draw  the  attention  from 
the  picture  itself.  Engravings  made  on  a  high  key,  with 
much  white  left  in  them  do  not  suffer  so  much  from  the 
lack  of  mat,  but  unless  the  general  scheme  of  color 
decoration  in  the  room  is  light,  make  an  ugly  patch  of 
white  on  the  wall.  Their  frames  should  be  flat,  and  in 
their  color  there  should  be  a  thought  both  of  the  subject 


of  the  picture  and  of  the  general  color  of  the  wall  dec 
orations.  Plain  woods  in  simple  bands,  relieved,  per¬ 
haps,  by  the  narrowest  beading  of  gilt  or  silver,  and 
without  machine  carving  at  the  corners,  are  very  effec¬ 
tive  and  suitable  almost  anywhere.  Gilt  frames  are 
better  reserved  for  colored  pictures.  If  the  engravings 
are  lettered,  the  frames  should  be  large  enough  to  take 
in  the  lettering.  Where  the  name  of  the  picture  is 
printed  beneath,  the  engraving  is  generally  so  large  as 
to  require  a  mat,  in  which  case  there  may  be  an  ob¬ 
long  opening  cut  in  the  panel  through  which  the  name 
can  be  read.  If  the  work  is  printed  on  India  or  Japan 
paper,  there  should  be  width  enough  between  the  work 
and  the  mat  or  frame  to  show  a  clear  line  of  the  white 
paper  all  around.  Wood  engravings,  if  small,  and  one 
possesses  several  by  the  same  artist,  may  be  grouped 
together  in  a  single  paneling,  beveled  openings  being 
cut  to  show  each  picture.  Engravings  such  as  are  made 
for  the  magazines,  if  they  can  be  obtained  printed  on 
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India  paper,  are  very  effective  when  framed  in  this  way. 
If  one  can  obtain  a  set  illustrating  a  particular  locality 
or  some  favorite  story,  or  showing  in  black  and  white 
the  most  characteristic  works  of  a  great  artist,  they 
always  make  an  interesting  object  when  so  framed. 
Etchings  require  only  the  simplest  frames,  and  the  sug¬ 
gestions  made  for  steel  and  copper  plate  engravings  are 
equally  applicable  to  them. 

Photographs  are  not,  in  the  highest  sense,  works  of 
art.  There  may  be  in  them  much  that  is  artistic,  and 
family  portraits  possess  a  value  beyond  estimate.  They 
are  at  the  best  mechanical  products,  of  which  the  clever 
photographer  makes  the  best  of  his  limitations,  but  of 
which  he  can  never  make  anything  absolutely  beautiful 
for  its  mere  art  qualities.  They  may  be  framed  much 
more  elaborately  than  engravings,  since  their  technique 
is  something  to  be  forgotten  rather  than  to  be  brought 
out  to  its  fullest  expression.  Frames  or  panels  of  rich 
colored  plush,  with  light  or  even  modestly  carved  mold¬ 
ings,  are  not  too  elaborate  for  photographs  that  for 
their  subject  alone  have  interest  enough  to  be  made 
conspicuous.  The  margin  may  be  expanded  by  a  mat 
or  panel  of  considerable  width,  if  the  subject  is  of  suf¬ 
ficient  interest  to  warrant  it.  There  are  photographs 
not  costing  a  dollar  that  can  better  bear  a:  ten-dollar 
frame  than  an  engraving  costing  a  hundred  times  that 
amount.  A  photograph  will  bear  anything  in  the  way 
of  a  frame,  and  small  photographs  are  better  if  they 
have  no  frame  at  all.  Large  photographs  of  paintings 
or  statuary,  or  portrait  photographs  in  which  the  back¬ 
ground  is  dark,  are  effective  with  the  frame  so  close  to 
the  picture  that  no  margin  shows  at  all;  and  large  pho¬ 
tographs  of  statuary  are  always  better  seen  for  having 
a  wide,  thick  panel  with  a  beveled  opening,  the  bevel  of 
which  may  be  gilded  or  bronzed.  Photographs  having 
no  color  of  themselves,  and  no  technical  merit  in  the 
art  sense  of  the  word,  may  be  framed  with  a  regard  for 
the  associations  they  have,  and  with  a  view  of  making 
the  frames  a  part  of  the  color  decoration  of  the 
room. 

Paintings  are  ordinarily  of  two  kinds — those  in  oil  and 
those  in  water  color.  Oil  paintings  of  landscapes,  if 
bold  in  conception  and  rich  in  color,  gain  by  deep  mold¬ 
ings  of  rich  gold  and  bronze.  The  scientific  reason  for  this 
is,  that  the  yellow  of  the  gold  brings  out  by  complemen¬ 
tary  contrast  all  the  blues  in  the  picture  and  all  the  deep 
greens  into  which  the  blues  enter  so  largely,  while  the  re¬ 
flected  lights  from  the  burnished  surface  find  their  com¬ 
plementary  contrasts  in  the  shadows  of  the  composition, 
and  the  depth  of  the  molding  aids  in  the  illusion  of  dis¬ 
tance.  More  delicately -wrought  landscapes,  little  bits  of 
Nature,  sketchy  works  in  a  high  key  of  color,  should 
have  shallow  frames,  and  the  bronzes,  or  colored  gold, 
make  a  more  harmonious  setting.  In  the  design  of  the 
frame  there  should  be  some  thought  of  subject  harmony 
with  the  picture.  One  of  the  most  effective  frames  that 
appeared  in  our  last  year’s  Academy  was  a  simple  gil¬ 
ded,  rough-sawed  board,  over  which  a  gilded  natural 
brier  was  fastened.  The  picture  was  a  hill-side,  covered 
with  brambles  and  gorse,  with  rugged  trees  in  the  dis¬ 
tance.  In  figure  subjects  like  this,  harmony  should 
also  be  especially  regarded.  If  disregarded,  the  effect 
is  ridiculous — as  when  a  group  of  merry  children  is 
framed  in  a  surrounding  of  palm  branches  with  funeral 
urns  at  the  corners,  or  a  group  of  monks  chant  their 


hymns  under  garlands  intertwined  with  instruments  of 
music  and  surmounted  by  the  joined  masks  of  tragedy 
and  comedy.  Such  instances  were  conspicuous  in  a 
recent  exhibition.  Frames  for  portraits  are  generally 
too  elaborate,  and  when  the  portraits  are  of  full  length, 
look  like  huge  carved  door-frames,  as  is  notably  the 
case  in  Huntington’s  portrait  of  Mr.  Hayes,  in  the 
White  House  at  Washington.  The  idea  of  symbolism 
in  portrait  frames  is  absurd.  The  picture  itself  should 
leave  nothing  for  the  frame  to  do  in  this  line.  .  If  a 
great  discoverer  is  great  enough  to  have  a  garlanded 
globe  on  his  portrait  frame,  he  is  great  enough  to  do 
without  it.  Accessory  symbolism  had  its  day  when  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  make  Washington  with  a 
scroll  in  his  hand  and  his  sword  on  the  table,  Jefferson 
unrolling  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Franklin 
with  his  kite  and  electrical  machine,  and  Morse  insep¬ 
arable  from  a  telegraph  apparatus.  This  symbolism, 
carried  out  logically,  would  give  us  the  portrait  of  the 
successful  soap  boiler  among  his  vats,  or  of  the  affluent 
undertaker  beaming  upon  a  row  of  coffins.  A  nation 
ought  to  know  the  faces  of  its  great  men  and  women, 
and  family  portraits  should  be  recognizable  by  the 
family  and  its  friends  at  least. 

In  regard  to  the  hanging  of  pictures,  there  are  a  few 
cardinal  principles  that  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  Pic¬ 
tures  are  made  to  be  seen.  They  should  not  be  hung  so 
high  that  one  has  to  stretch  one’s  neck  to  see  them.  A 
picture  highly  worked  up  in  detail  should  be  closer  to 
the  eye  than  a  strong,  broad  composition,  in  which  all 
parts  of  the  composition  are  put  in  masses.  Family  pic¬ 
tures  should  be  confined  to  family  rooms.  The  light  on 
a  picture  should  come  from  the  same  side  as  the  light 
in  a  picture.  Pictures  on  the  line  of  sight  should  be 
hung  flat  to  the  wall;  those  above  the  line  of  sight  may, 
for  convenience  of  inspection,  be  tilted  slightly  forward. 
Large,  heavy  frames  should  never  be  tilted  forward 
directly  above  sofas  or  chairs  that  are  close  to  the  wall. 
They  always  seem  dangerous.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  have 
the  consciousness  of  a  two-hundred-pound  man  just  over 
one’s  head,  and  his  whole  body  swung  out  of  the  center 
of  gravity.  Groups  of  pictures  are  only  effective  when 
there  is  harmony  of  subject,  of  color,  and  of  fitness  in 
the  framing.  Old  paintings  and  new  ones  almost  always 
injure  each  other  when  hung  close  together.  Few  pic¬ 
tures  should  be  hungin  the  dining-room,  and  care  should 
be  taken  in  the  selection  of  subjects.  The  writer  was 
once  obliged  to  take  his  dinner  with  an  Oriental  exe¬ 
cutioner  and  a  decapitated  victim  on  one  side  of  him, 
and  a  lugubrious  Christian  martyr,  by  Max,  on  the 
other.  It  was  almost  as  distressing  as  a  crucifixion  in  a 
billiard-room,  or  the  death  of  Marat  in  a  bath-room.  It 
is  not  appetizing  to  have  realistic  pictures  of  dead  fish 
in  the  dining-room,  nor  does  it  add  to  the  cheerfulness 
of  a  parlor  to  give  ‘  ‘  The  Death-bed  of  Abraham  Lincoln  ” 
a  prominent  place.  Glazed  pictures  should  never  be 
hung  opposite  a  window,  as  they  are  sure  to  reflect  the 
light  disagreeably.  Masonic  certificates,  certificates  of 
membership  in  a  missionary  society,  are  not  pictures  at 
all,  no  matter  how  much  ornamented.  They  are  purely 
personal  affairs,  and  should  not  be  framed  or  hung  at 
all.  They  interest  nobody  but  the  owner  and  his  nearest 
friends,  and  are  almost  never  ornamental.  One  should 
not  be  egotistical  in  his  pictures,  any  more  than  in  his 
conversation.” 


MIGNONETTE. 


The  thermometer  was  prancing  around  in  the  nine¬ 
ties,  and  all  the  air  had  gone  to  the  mountains  or  sea¬ 
side — there  wasn’t  a  breath  left  in  the  city.  A  young 
clerk  in  the  dead-letter  department  of  the  postal  service 
sat  perched  on  a  high  stool  before  his  desk,  looking 
quite  wilted  and  limp,  and  tore  open  the  next  envelope 
in  the  pile  before  him  in  a  decidedly  wilted  and  limp 
manner.  Glancing  at  the  signature,  he  read  :  “  Migno¬ 
nette.” 

“Well,  that’s  refreshing  to-day,  but  why  didn’t  she 
have  sense  enough  to  sign  her  name?”  Turning  the 
letter  over  in  order  to  find  some  clue — which  he  didn’t 
—he  glanced  down  the  first  page.  When  nearly  to  the 
bottom  he  stopped,  went  back  and  read  the  letter  care¬ 
fully  from  beginning  to  end;  then  drawing  paper  toward 
him  copied  it  entire,  and  placed  the  copy  in  his  pocket. 
Then,  straightening  up,  went  at  his  pile  of  letters  in  a 
new  and  brisk  fashion. 

He  wrote  a  letter  that  evening  to  his  only  living  rela¬ 
tive  in  a  little  Maine  village,  and  this  is  what  he  said  : 

“jMy  dear  little  sister  : 

“  I  am  out  of  the  slough  of  despond  forever,  I 
think.  I  have  an  idea  you  will  be  fully  as  rejoiced  as 
I  am. 

“  Will  give  you  a  few  extracts  from  the  lecture  which 
was  like  a  pole  extended  by  some  friendly  hand  to  help  me 
out.  ‘  Discontent  is  a  good  thing.  Every  great  achieve¬ 
ment  in  this  world  has  been  the  result  of  somebody’s 
discontent  with  the  then  present  state  of  affairs;  but 
there  is  discontent  and  discontent.  That  which  spends 
itself  in  fruitless  wailings  against  surrounding  circum¬ 
stances  and  half  or  wholly  neglects  the  work  it  has,  is 
not  the  kind  that  ever  amounts  to  anything.’  Then 
further  on  in  the  same  discourse  :  ‘  I  know  your  work  is 
not  congenial,  and  that  you  have  brains  enough  to  fill  a 
higher  and  more  responsible  position  ;  but,  since  it 
doesn’t  show  itself  just  now,  wouldn’t  it  be  better,  while 
keeping  a  bright  look-out  for  the  golden  opportunity,  to 
see  that  every  duty  of  your  present  position  is  faithfully 
and  cheerfully  performed,  than  to  go  through  each  day 
half-heartedly?  You  will  forgive  me,  I  know,  if  I  say 
that  this  is  not  the  way  to  show  yourself  worthy  of  pro¬ 
motion.’ 

“  By  this  time  you  will  wish  to  know  the  lecturer’s 
name  ;  well,  it  is  Mignonette — ever  hear  of  her?  Sha’n’t 
tell  you  anything  more  in  regard  to  it  now. 

“I  am  in  usual  health,  and  when  I  seat  myself  at  my 
landlady’s  bountiful  (?)  board,  I  feel  thankful  for  cast- 
iron  digestive  powers,  if  for  nothing  else.  She  beats  the 
world  on  new  and  execrable  dishes — a  certain  pudding 
in  particular. 

‘  ‘  Tom  Campbell  took  a  mouthful  of  it  yesterday,  and 
then  remarked,  giving  Mrs.  Kutch  a  most  benevolent 
look,  that  he  was  irresistably  reminded  of  a  story.  Of 
course,  we  all  called  ‘story,’  and  he  commenced: 

‘  A  young  reporter  was  sent  to  a  small  country  town 
where  a  murder  had  been  committed,  to  write  it  up. 
The  hotel  was  poor,  beds  poorer,  and  table  poorest. 
While  smoking  after  dinner  with  the  landlord,  the  re¬ 
porter  remarked  that  the  place  would  be  an  excellent 
one  in  which  to  die.’ 


“Ah,”  beamed  mine  host,  “how  so?”  leaning  a 
little  nearer  to  meet  the  compliment  he  felt  sure  was 
coming. 

“Well,”  replied  the  reporter,  “a  man  could  leave  it 
with  less  regret  than  any  other.”  Then  in  his  blandest 
manner  Tom  looked  down  the  table  and  said:  “  See  ?” 
We  saw  Mrs.  K.’s  face  if  we  didn’t  see  anything  else. 
I’ll  bet  he  doesn’t  get  any  extra  towels  after  that. 

Take  care  of  yourself,  little  sis,  and  don’t  get  tired  to 
death  preparing  to  become  Mrs.  Randall. 

I  send  with  this  by  express  a  little  “filthy  lucre,”  with 
which  to  purchase  a  handkerchief  or  quart  of  peanuts. 
Accept  it  with  my  love  and  wishes  that  it  were  a  thou¬ 
sand  dollars. 

Expect  me  the  week  before  the  wedding.  0  !  I  for¬ 
got  to  say  that  I’m  doing  a  little  copying  for  the  boss, 
and  he  was  pleased  yesterday  to  compliment  my  pen¬ 
manship  and  accuracy — ‘Great  aches  from  little  toe 
corns,’  etc.  As  ever,  your  loving  brother, 

Jim.” 

Our  Jim  devoted  himself  to  business  with  a  will,  and 
— contrary  to  story  books — came  across  no  more  letters 
signed  Mignonette,  and  instead  of  being  promoted  him¬ 
self,  sat  by  and  saw  the  clerk  on  his  left  told  to  “  come 
up  higher.”  But  he  kept  on;  paid  his  bills,  laid  up  a 
little  something,  and  kept  a  sharp  look-out  for  a  change 
and — Mignonette.  At  last  came  his  two  weeks’  vaca¬ 
tion,  when  he  packed  bis  little  all,  bade  his  fellow- 
boarders  and  the  pudding  good-bye,  and  started  for 
Maine  to  attend  his  sister’s  wedding.  All  the  way  he 
watched  for  Mignonette,  but  found  nothing  save  the 
flower  for  which  he  had  suddenly  developed  a  remark¬ 
able  fondness.  Arrived  there,  he  found  his  future 
brother-in-law  to  be  a  genial,  whole-souled  fellow,  with 
a  keen  business  ability.  Young  Randall  made  our  Jim 
a  fair,  manly  offer,  to  go  into  partnership  with  him  in 
an  orange  grove  in  Florida.  Turning  to  his  sister,  he 
said:  “Do  you  think  this  is  the  opportunity,  Elsie?” 

“  I  certainly  do.  And,  Oh  !  Jimmie!  I’ll  give  you 
something  to  eat  that’s  decent !” 

“That  settles  it;  I’ll  go,  Clark.  Thank  you  for  the 
offer  now,  and  when  we  get  there,  I’ll  show  you  that  my 
thanks  mean  something.” 

“  I  know  you  will,”  and  the  two  young  men  clasped 
hands. 

The  wedding  over  and  good-byes  said,  the  little  party 
set  their  faces  toward  their  new  home.  'Jim  had  closed 
his  connection  with  the  department  and  was  ready  for 
his  future  and — Mignonette. 

“I’ll  never  find  her  way  out  there,  Elsie,”  he  said  to 
his  sister,  to  whom  he  had  told  the  whole  story.  She 
didn’t  look  dubious,  but  said  brightly:  “O,  yes,  you 
will;  I  feel  sure  of  it.” 

When  nearly  half-way  to  their  destination  they  stop¬ 
ped  to  visit  a  dear  friend  of  Elsie's,  and  in  the  evening 
Jim  strolled  off  for  a  walk,  feeling  something  like  the 
fifth  wheel  of  the  coach.  After  about  an  hours’ ramble 
he  turned  into  another  street  which  he  judged  would 
take  him  somewhere  near  his  stopping-place.  He  paused 
before  a  little  wood-colored  cottage  under  some  large 
spreading  trees.  There  was  a  border  of  Mignonette 
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each  side  of  the  tiny  graveled  walk,  and  under  the  Rose 
bushes,  below  the  windows,  it  lifted  its  odorous  spikes 
wafting  its  perfume  abroad  until  the  air  was  heavy 
with  its  fragrance.  Close  beside  the  little  gate  were 
two  round  beds  of  it-  He  noted  the  name  of  the  street, 
and  taking  his  bearings  found  his  way  back. 

In  conversation  that  evening,  he  remarked  on  some 
of  the  pretty  grounds  he  had  noticed,  and  mentioned 
this  one,  asking  if  they  knew  who  lived  there. 

“  O,  yes.  Widow  Bohannon  and  her  daughter,  Cora. 
She  has  a  little  property  and  Cora  writes  for  the  press.” 

“  Does  she  ever  give  lectures?”  asked  Jim,  giving  his 
sister  a  queer  look. 

“Why,  no;  or,  at  least,  I  never  heard  that  she  did. 
Did  you  ever  see  such  quantities  of  Mignonette  as  they 
have?  and  it  is  quite  a  romantic  story.  She,  Cora,  has  one 
brother,  and  some  ten  years  ago  he  ran  away  from 
home  with  a  wild  idea,  of  making  his  fortune  and  sup¬ 
porting  his  mother  and  sister.  He  obtained  a  good 
place  and  fair  salary,  but  wasn’t  contented  with  it. 
Cora  used  to  tell  me  that  he  was  all  the  time  fretting 
for  something  better.  About  two  years  ago  her  letters 
began  returning  to  her  and  now  they  have  lost  all 
trace  of  him.  He  used  to  be  very  fond  of  Mignonette, 
and  always  called  Cora  by  it.  So  now  she  raises  quan¬ 
tities  of  it,  hoping  that  if  he  ever  seeks  the  old  home 
repentant,  he  will  feel  sure  of  a  welcome  when  he  sees 
his  favorite  blossom  everywhere.” 

Elsie,  like  the  dear  girl  she  was,  came  at  once  to  her 
brother’s  help  by  saying: 

‘  ‘  How  I  would  love  to  meet  her  !  Can’t  we  call  on 
her?” 

“  Certainly;  to-morrow,  if  you  like.”  • 

So  to-morrow  it  was.  They  found  her  busy  among 
her  flowers,  with  a  basket  beside  her  nearly  filled  with 
Mignonettes.  She  led  the  way  to  the  house,  the  interior 
of  which  our  friends  found  quite  as  attractive  as  the 
surroundings  outside.  Mr.  Claxton  was  charmed  with 
Miss  Bohannon,  and  enjoyed  the  call  if  no  one  else  did. 
As  they  were  saying  good-bye  after  a  very  pleasant 
hour,  our  Jimmie  asked  if  he  might  be  allowed  to  call 
in  the  evening,  adding,  ‘  ‘  I  have  something  to  tell  you 
which  I  think  will  interest  you.” 

Her  thoughts  flew  instantly  to  the  absent  one,  and 
she  gave  him  permission  cordially. 

Jim  felt,  to  state  it  mildly,  quite  awkward,  when  he 
found  himself  once  more  in  Cora’s  cozy  little  parlor. 
She  waited  for  him  to  speak,  though  there  was  an  eager 
look  in  her  eyes  which  belied  her  quiet  manner. 


“Until  quite  recently,”  he  began,  “I  have  been  a 
clerk  in  the  dead-letter  department,  and  was  anything 
but  contented  with  my  position  or  salary.  I  got 
through  each  day  as  easily  as  I  could,  and  was  glad 
when  it  was  over.  One  day,  while  feeling  more  dis¬ 
gusted  and  despondent  than  usual,  I  opened  a  letter 
whose  penmanship  held  my  attention.  1  glanced  it 
over  to  find  some  clues,  turned  back  and  read  it 
from  beginning  to  end,  then  copied  it  entire.  It 
made  a  man  of  me,  and  perhaps  you  would  like  to  see 
it.” 

She  nodded,  her  cheeks  painfully  flushed,  and  held 
her  hand  for  the  letter.  After  reading  a  little,  she  said, 
“Yes;  I  remember  it  well.  It  is  one  I  wrote  to  Bennie, 
poor,  dear  Bennie  !  ” 

They  talked  of  him;  of  her  literary  work  and  kindred 
subjects,  Jim’s  new  home  in  the  South  till  the  clock 
struck  ten.  Rising  to  go  he  asked  if  he  might  write  her 
of  his  arrival,  and  if  she  would  reply.  “Why — yes,’ 
she  said  after  a  pause,  “  and  if  you  ever  meet  Bennie, 
tell  him  not  to  delay  his  return  any  longer.  Tell  him 
his  mother  misses  and  mourns  for  him  daily.” 

“I  will,”  he  replied,  almost  reverently,  and  said 
good-bye. 

The  letters  sped  back  and  forth  some  months,  and 
one  day  there  came  to  Claxton  a  joyful  one  from  Cora, 
announcing  Bennie’s  return;  and,  contrary  to  the  story¬ 
books  again,  not  in  the  role  of  the  prodigal,  but  with  a 
competency  and  a  wife. 

To  which  Jim  made  a  sympathetic  reply ;  and  asserted 
that  Elsie  was  bound  up  in  her  husband,  that  now  she, 
Cora,  was  bound  up  in  her  brother,  and  what  he  was 
to  do  was  an  open  question.  Could  she,  and  would  she 
give  him  any  encouragement  to  come  North  and  see  if 
he  could  get  some  Mignonette  to  help  him  bear  his 
loneliness  better. 

Her  mother  would  be  pleased  to  see  him,  she  replied 
demurely;  also  that  the  Mignonette  was  in  full  bloom 
in  boxes  in  the  house,  and  she  would  gladly  give  him 
some  plants  to  carry  back. 

He  went;  and  when  he  returned  not  only  the  few 
plants,  but  a  lovely  bride  who  answered  to  the  same 
name  accompanied  him. 

In  the  course  of  two  years  Bennie  and  his  family,  in¬ 
cluding  the  dear  mother,  had  gone  to  live  near  them  in 
their  Florida  home.  The  last  I  knew  they  were  discuss¬ 
ing  the  name  of  tljjgp  new  town.  Jim  declared  it 
should  be  Mignonette;  and  I  suspect  he  will  have  his 
way.  Amabel  C.  Andrews. 


NAMES  THAT  MISLEAD. 


The  Providence  Journal  calls  attention  to  some 
curiosities  of  misnomer.  Black  lead  is  not  lead 
at  all,  but  a  compound  of  carbon  and  a  small 
quantity  of  iron.  Brazilian  grass  never  grew  in 
Brazil,  and  is  not  grass;  it  is  nothing  but  strips  of 
Palm  leaf.  Burgundy  pitch  is  not  pitch,  and  does  not 
come  from  Burgundy;  the  greater  part  of  it  is  resin  and 
Palm-oil.  Catgut  is  made  from  the  entrails  of  sheep. 
Cuttle-bone  is  not  bone,  but  a  kind  of  chalk  once  en¬ 
closed  in  the  fossil  remains  of  extinct  specimens  of 
cuttle-fish.  German  silver  was  not  invented  in  Ger¬ 


many,  and  does  not  contain  a  particle  of  silver.  Cleo¬ 
patra’s  Needle  was  not  erected  by  the  Egyptian  queen, 
nor  in  her  honor.  Pompey’s  pillar  had  no  historical 
connection  with  Pompey  in  any  way.  Sealing-wax 
does  not  contain  a  particle  of  wax,  but  is  composed  of 
Venice  turpentine,  shellac  and  cinnabar.  The  Tube¬ 
rose  is  no  Rose,  but  a  species  of  Polianthes.  Turkish 
baths  did  not  originate  in  Turkey,  and  are  not 
baths,  but  heated  chambers.  Whalebone  is  not  bone, 
and  is  said  not  to  possess  a  single  property  of 
bone. 


HOME  DECORATIONS. 


Crocheted  Linen  Lace. 

Terms  used — Single  Crochet  (s.  c.)  Put  the  needle  in  a 
stitch  of  the  work,  bring  the  thread  through ;  take  up  the 
thread  again  and  bring  it  through  the  two  loops  by  a  single 
movement.  Double  Crochet  (d.  c.) — Turn  the  thread 
round  the  needle,  put  it  in  a  stitch,  bring  the  thread 
through;  then  take  thread  up  again  and  draw  it  through 


crochet  ,'made,  and  into  the  next  three  stitches — *  3 
chain — 1  d.  c.  into  3d  stitch  from  last  double  crochet 
made  and  into  next  3  stitches — 6  chain — 3  s.  c. — the  first 
put  between  1st  and  2d  s.  c.  of  previous  row,  and  the 
others  in  following  stitches — 6  chain — 1  d.  c.  into  3d 
stitch  this  side  of  next  d.  c.  on  1st  row  and  into  3 
following  stitches.  Repeat  from  last  star — 2  chain — 
1  d.  c.  into  3d  stitch  from  last  d.  c.  made  2  chain — 


Crocheted  Linen  Lace  (Full  size.) 


two  loops,  which  leaves  one  and  one  new  loop.  Draw 
the  thread  through  these,  thus,  by  a  double  movement 
completing  the  stitch. 

With  No.  60  linen  thread  and  a  rather  fine  hook,  make 
a  chain  four  inches  long. 

1st  row. — Make  1  d.  c.  into  the  4th  stitch  from 
the  end  of  chain  and  into  the  3  following  stitches — 
2  chain — 1  d.  c.  into  second  stitch  of  chain  from 
last  d.  c  ,  and  into  the  3  following  stitches — *  8 
chain — 1  s.  c.  into  8th  stitch  from  last  d.  c. — and  into 
next  4  stitches — 8  chain  1  d.  c.  into  Sth  stitch  from  last 
s.  c. ,  and  one  each  into  next  3  stitches.  Repeat  from 
star — 11  chain — turn. 

2d  rofr — 1  d.  c.  into  3d  stitch  this  side  of  last  double 


4  d.  c.  (over  the  ones  in  first  row)  3  chain — turn. 

Sd  row — 3  d.  c.  (the  first  over  2d  d.  c.  of  last  row)  2 
chain  and  1  d.  c.  twice — 2  chain — 4  d.c.  (or  solid  square) 
the  1st  d.  c.  put  into  last  d.  c.  of  square  on  2d  row — *  4 
chain — 1  d.  c.  into  2d  s.  c.  of  2d  row — 4  chain — 4  d.  c. — 
commencing  3d  stitch  this  side  of  next  d.c.  on  2d  row 
— 4  chain — 1  d.  c.  into  centre  of  chain  on  2d  row — 4  chain 
— 4  d.  c. — commencing  at  last  stitch  of  next  solid 
square  of  2d  row.  Repeat  from  star — 11  chain — turn. 

4th  row — 4  d.  c.  (as  in  2d  row)*  6  chain — 3  s.  c.  com¬ 
mencing  with  stitch  this  side  of  single  d.  c.  on  3d  row — 
6  chain — 4  d.  c. — commencing  last  stitch  of  next  solid 
square  of  3d  row — 2  chain — 4  d.  c. — commencing  3d 
stitch  this  side  of  next  solid  square  of  3d  row.  Repeat 
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from  star — 2  chain  and  1  d,  c.  3  times — 2  chain —  4  d.  c. 
— 3  chain — turn. 

5th  row— 3  d.  c.  (as  in  3d  row) — 2  chain  and  1  d.  c.  4 
times — 2  chain  (*)  4  d.  c.  put  between  two  solid  squares 
on  4th  row — 8  chain — 5  s.  c.  commencing  at  stitch  this 
side  of  s.  c.  on  4th  row — 8  chain.  Repeat  from  star — 
11  chain — turn. 

6th  and  10th  rows  are  like  2d  row — with  one  more 
hole  (or  open  square)  above  flower  in  each,  than  in  the 
preceding  row. 

7th  and  11th  rows  are  like  3d  row — with  same  addition 
as  for  6th  and  10th;  8th  and  12th  rows  are  like  4th  row — 
with  same  addition  as  for  6th  and  10th ;  9th  and  13th 


Case  for  Eye-glasses. 


rows  are  like  5th  row — with  same  addition  as  for  6th  and 
10th.  At  the  end  of  13th  row  (or  centre  of  Vandyke) 
but  5  chain  are  made  instead  of  11 — turn. 

14th  row — 4  d.  c. — commencing  at  last  stitch  of  solid 
square  on  13th  row — which  will  make  one  less  of  open 
squares  above  flower  than  in  13th  row,  and  one  less 
must  be  made  on  every  row  until  the  Vandyke  is  com¬ 
pleted. 

The  15th,  17th,  19th,  21st  and  23  rows  are  turned  like 
the  13th  row — the  25th  row  being  turned  like  row  No.  1 
to  commence  a  new  vandyke.  The  14th  row  is  like  the 
12th,— the  15th  like  the  11th, — 16th  like  the  10th, — and 
so  on. 

A  very  pretty  lace,  suitable  for  collars  and  turn-back 
cuffs  for  wash-dresses,  is  made  by  working  only  one  row 
of  flowers  instead  of  two. 

M.  L.  K. 


Wall  Pocket  for  Dust  Cloth. 

A  fan  pocket  for  a  dust-cloth  holder  is  a  useful  thing, 
and  can  be  made  quite  an  ornament  as  well.  A  large 
Palm  leaf  fan,  a  yard  of  cretonne  of  pretty  design,  and 
three  or  four  yards  of  satin  ribbon  matching,  or  con¬ 
trasting  with  the  cretonne.  Cover  both  sides  of  the 
fan  plainly  with  the  material,  and  wrap  the  handle 
with  a  piece  of  the  same.  A  pocket,  either  fulled  or 
plain,  is  placed  across  the  front  of  the  fan,  and  trimmed 
with  bows  of  the  ribbon .  A  loop  of  the  same  with  bow 
and  ends  is  also  fastened  at  the  fop  of  the  handle,  and 
by  this  means  hung  against  the  wall.  The  dust  cloth  is 
to  be  kept  in  the  pocket,  which  will  be  found  very  con¬ 
venient.  M.  E.  Whittemore. 


Case  and  Pad  for  Glasses. 

Those  who  wear  glasses  can  readily  see  how  conven¬ 
ient  the  little  pocketisfor  holding  them  when  notin  use, 
and  the  pad  for  cleaning  them. 

To  make  the  pocket,  cut  a  piece  of  plush  the  shape  of 
the  one  seen  in  the  design,  and  embroider  a  spray  of 
Forget-Me-Nots  on  it.  Line  it  with  plush,  having  first 
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given  it  an  interlining  of  crinoline  and  finish  the  edge 
with  a  fine  silk  cord.  Join  the  ends  in  front  and  place  a 
bow  of  ribbon  at  the  top,  with  a  safety  pin  sewed  on 
the  back  of  ft  to  fasten  to  the  dress  or  vest. 

KftFor  the  little  arrangement  to  clean  the  glasses,  cut 
two  pieces  of  plush  or  velvet,  and  two  pieces  of  chamois 
skin,  the  shape  of  an  eye-glass,  only  half  as  large  again. 
Embroider  a  little  flower  on  the  plush  pieces;  baste 
them  on  the  chamois  skin,  and  button-hole  stitch  them 
together;  then  tie  the  two  pieces  loosely  together  with  a 
narrow  ribbon.  E.  S.  Welch. 


Christmas  Gifts. 

Homemade  articles  are  often  more  truly  prized  than 
gifts  purchased  already  prepared,  for  they  seem  to  ex¬ 
press  so  much  more  fully  the  loving  thoughtfulness  of 
the  giver.  How  precious  to  the  mother  is  the  little 
needle-case  or  pin-cushion  fashioned  by  tiny  fingers 
whose  life-work  is  ended — each  straggling  little  stitch 
proves,  as  no  words  could,  the  love  which  prompted  the 
tired  hands  to  patiently  work  on — it  seems  to  be  a  part 
of  the  worker  whose  thoughts  are  woven  in  it,  and 
whether  it  is  a  work  of  art  or  a  clumsy  little  attempt  at 
a  present  for  mamma,  it  is  beautiful,  in  her  eyes,  at 
least. 

Among  many  things  which  may  be  suggested  as 
both  useful  and  pretty,  is  a  crocheted  long  shawl 
or  cloud,  to  be  used  as  a  light  wrap  for  the 
head  and  shoulders.  For  the  foundation  you  will  need 
two  hanks  of  2-thread  Saxony;  white  is  the  most  deli¬ 
cate.  Make  a  loose  chain  of  163  stitches.  In  the  fourth 
from  the  end  work  four  double  crochet  stitches,  working 
them  very  loosely  and  separating  the  centre  ones  by  a 
chain  stitch.  In  the  fifth  from  last  foundation  stitch 
used,  work  four  double  crochets  as  at  first,  and  repeat 
these  in  every  fifth  stitch  of  foundation,  for  remainder 
of  this  row.  Make  three  chain  and  turn;  then  work 
four  double  crochets  in  the  centre  of  each  cluster  of  the 
first  row,  where  the  one  chain  stitch  was  made,  and 
continue  the  following  rows  in  this  way,  until  you  have 
a  strip  two  yards  long — it  will  be  about  twenty  inches 
wide.  With  pompadour  wool,  which  is  a  thread  of  silk 
and  wool  twisted  together,  and  comes  in  balls  at  fifteen 
cents  each,  work  loops  of  chain  over  the  entire  upper 
surface.  To  do  this,  fasten  the  wool  at  the  end  of  the 
last  group  of  four  double  crochet  stitches;  make  a 
chain  of  sixteen  stitches,  and  with  a  single  crochet 
attach  it  between  this  group  of  double  crochets  and  the 
next  one,  and  so  on  with  each  row.  Fasten  a  ribbon 
bow  of  white  satin  at  the  centre  of  one  of  the  sides,  so 
when  worn  over  the  head  it  will  come  on  the  top. 

A  very  pretty  work-bag  of  black  or  bright  colored  satin, 
according  to  the  uses  to  which  it  will  be  put,  is  made  by 
covering  with  satin  two  pieces  of  paste-board  four 
inches  long,  two  and  one-half  inches  wide  at  the  end 
for  the  top, which  is  the  only  straight  edge,  and  one  and 
one-half  inches  from  the  other  end.  Make  it  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  and  from  this  point,  round  the 
lower  end  and  slope  to  the  narrow  width  of  the  top; 
this  gives  you  a  horse-shoe  shape.  Embroider  with  silks 
a  little  spray  of  flowers  and  grasses  arranged  diagonally 
across  it.  Gather  a  piece  of  the  satin  four  inches  wide 
and  long  enough  to  form  sufficient  fullness  when  sewed 
to  the  rounded  edges  of  the  covered  pieces,  to  form  a 
puff  between  them,  and  extend  far  enough  at  the  top  to 


fold  in  and  make  a  frill,  when  the  bit  of  elastic  is  sewed 
in  to  keep  it  in  shape.  Fasten  ribbons  to  the  covered 
paste-board  pieces  and  tie  them  together  in  a  double  bow 
with  short  ends,  as  a  handle  to  the  bag. 

Work-baskets  crocheted  in  single  crochet  from  fish 
twine,  are  made  a  size  smaller  than  the  wooden  box 
from  which  they  are  to  be  shaped,  as  when  wet  with 
the  starch  they  stretch  considerably.  Stiff  boiled  starch, 
should  be  thoroughly  rubbed  in  the  work,  and  then 
stretch  it  over  the  box,  and  tie  securely  to  hold  in  place 
until  dry.  Then  remove  from  the  box  and  give  it  a  coat  of 
shellac  dissolved  in  alcohol.  Let  this  get  entirely  dry,  and 
then  give  it  two  more  coats,  drying  between  each.  After 
which  varnish  with  copal  varnish,  and  if  well  done  it 
will  he  the  color  of  bamboo.  The  lid  of  the  work-box 
should  be  made  in  the  same  way.  Line  both  box  and 
lid  with  blue  satin.  Place  inside  a  little  needle-case  and 
pin-cushion  of  the  material  of  the  lining  and  attach  the 
lid  to  the  box  with  ribbons. 

Toilet  slippers,  though  not  at  all  elegant,  are  very 
comfortable  when  crocheted  from  Germantown  wool — 
a  gray  color  is  the  most  serviceable.  Begin  at  the  toe 
and  make  a  chain  of  fifteen  stitches;  work  back  with, 
single  crochet,  widening  in  the  middle  stitch.  Work 
the  third  row  rib  stitch,  which  is  done  by  taking  up  the 
outside  stitches  of  the  chain  instead  of  those  on  the 
inside.  Widen  every  row  in  the  middle.  Fifteen  rows 
will  make  them  deep  enough,  and  continue  for  the  heel¬ 
piece  by  using  only  fifteen  of  the  stitches  from  the  side. 
Do  not  widen  in  these,  but  turn  and  crochet  back  until 
you  have  a  strip  long  enough  to  go  around  the  heel  and 
fasten  on  the  other  side  to  the  front.  Crochet  small 
loops  of  chain  around  the  top,  and  in  them  a  shell 
border.  Run  elastic  through  the  loops  with  ribbon  over 
it.  Bind  with  braid  a  pair  of  cork  soles,  or  leather  ones 
can  be  obtained  already  bound;  and  sew  the  crocheted 
tops  firmly  to  them, 'and  fasten  a  ribbon  bow  on  the 
toe  of  each. 

A  plush  banner  arranged  to  hold  photographs  is  a, 
suitable  present  for  a  gentleman,  and  one  that  will  be 
appreciated.  Cut  from  paste-board  the  foundation  for 
the  back  15£  inches  long  and  9  inches  wide,  measure 
1  ya  inches  on  each  side  of  one  end,  and  slope  down  to 
the  edge  at  the  centre,  to  give  you  a  shallow  point  for 
the  bottom  of  the  banner.  Covqr  one  side  of  the  paste¬ 
board  with  crimson  plush,  and  the  other  for  lining  with 
old  gold  silesia.  Cut  from  thin  paste-board  four 
diamond  shaped  pieces  of  which  the  longest  measuie, 
from  point  to  point  through  the  centre,  should  be  just 
the  width  of  the  banner  (9  in.);  and  the  short  centre 
measure  ?j%  in.  When  covered  with  the  plush  and 
lined  with  silesia,  fasten  them,  one  directly  above  the 
other  on  the  banner.  The  lower  edge  of  the  bottom 
one  will  correspond  exactly  with  the  pointed  end  of 
the  banner,  and  should  be  overhanded  to  it.  The 
opposite  or  upper  side  of  the  diamond  is  left  loose  to 
slip  in  the  corners  of  the  photographs,  fasten  each  of 
the  four  pieces  along  the  lower  edges  and  at  the  ends. 
The  fourth  piece  will  lack  half  an  inch  from  meeting 
the  banner  top,  and  should  be  fastened  at  its  upper 
point.  Attach  the  top  to  a  brass  banner-rod,  which  can 
be  obtained  at  most  art  stores  for  thirty  cents,  and  hang 
with  a  crimson  ribbon.  Finish  the  bottom  with  brass 
crescents,  in  which  crimson  silk  twist  is  tied  to  form 
tassels,  or  else  with  double  plush  balls  at  each  end  and 
the  centre  point. 
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A  pretty  pen  wiper  is  made  by  using  a  medium-sized 
grape  leaf  for  a  pattern,  and  cutting  its  shape  from 
green  felt,  also  cut  two  or  three  leaves  the  same  size 
from  black  cloth,  and  fasten  them  at  the  back  of  the 
green  leaf.  With  dark  purple  Germantown  wool  make 
enough  worsted  balls  to  arrange  on  the  leaf  as  a  bunch 
of  grapes,  fastening  each  one  to  a  worsted  covered 
wire.  The  balls  are  easily  made  by  taking  a  circular 
piece  of  card-board,  1%  inches  in  diameter,  having  a 
half  inch  circular  opening  in  the  centre,  and  winding 
the  worsted  about  it  until  the  centre  is  full ;  then  cut 
it  on  the  outside  edge  and  tie  at  the  centre  with  a  firm 
thread ;  remove  the  card-board,  and  clip  the  worsted 
ball  to  the  size  and  shape  of  a  grape.  If  it  does  not  seem 
full  enough,  hold  over  hot  steam  for  a  few  moments. 

Whisk  brushes  are  prettily  ornamented  by  covering 
the  handle  and  top  of  the  brush,  as  far  as  the  cord  is 
woven  to  hold  it  together,  with  plush  or  velvet  on 
which  is  embroided  a  little  sprig  of  flowers  ;  or  else  a 


palette  shaped  rack  to  hold  the  brush  can  be  made,  a 
shown  in  the  Cabinet  for  December,  ’83. 

Willow  scrap  baskets,  which  can  be  bought  for  sixty 
cents,  are  very  simply  and  tastefully  decorated  by 
weaving  ribbons  in  the  openings.  As  most  baskets  are 
made  with  the  sides  divided  in  three  rows  of  perpen¬ 
dicular  strips  the  ribbon  should  be  just  wide  enough  to 
fill  the  spaces,  using  the  same  color  for  top  and  bottom 
row,  and  one  of  contrasting  color  for  the  centre, 
ending  in  a  full  flat  bow  with  short  ends.  Wind  the  top 
of  the  basket  with  narrow  ribbons  of  the  colors  used. 

The  little  oblong  shaped  tin  mustard  boxes  when 
covered  snugly  with  satin,  a  little  band  of  plush  sur¬ 
rounding  the  top,  the  cover  at  the  bottom  extending  far 
enough  below  to  gather  closely,  forming  a  bag-shaped 
bottom,  finished  by  a  plush  ball  tassel  are  neat  little 
receivers  for  burnt  matches,  etc.,  hung  by  a  little 
ribbon  from  the  gas  jet.  The  satin  case  can  be  deco¬ 
rated  with  embroidery  or  painting.  S.  A.  Wray. 


WOOL  DRESSES,  ETC. 


Woolen  materials  seem  to  take  the  lead  among  dress 
fabrics  this  season,  both  for  house  and  street  wear  for 
which  they  are  so  well  adapted.  Silks  and  satins  being 
generally  reserved  for  evening  toilettes.  Woolens  with 
raised  or  tufted  figures,  especially  those  with  velvet  /rise 
which  is  raised  figures  of  uncut  wool  loops  on  plainly 
twilled  surface,  are  used  for  vest  and  draperies  in  com¬ 
bining  with  plain  goods;  uncut  and  corduroy  velvets 
are  also  used  in  combination  with  plain  or  rough  cloth. 

A  new  French  material  is  shown  resembling  poplin 
somewhat,  but  soft  enough  to  admit  of  graceful  drap¬ 
ing.  It  comes  plain,  and  figured  with  small  embroidered 
dots  of  contrasting  color  grouped  together  which  have 
a  very  pleasing  effect. 

The  newest  vests  for  such  dresses,  as  described  in  the 
Bazar,  extend  the  length  of  the  basque  front,  have  two 
points,  two  darts  on  each  side,  and  small  pocket  flaps. 
At  the  back  of  the  neck  they  show  for  an  inch  below  the 
collar,  which  is  high  and  made  of  the  material  of  the 
vest.  The  basque  accompanying  such  a  vest  is  finished 
at  the  neck  with  a  turnover  collar,  and  on  the  fronts  with 
a  narrow  revers  of  cloth  tapering  still  narrower  at  the 
waist  line.  A  square  of  four  or  five  inches  is  sometimes 
cut  out  of  the  front  of  the  vest  just  below  the  standing 
collar  and  filled  in  with  a  cravat  knot  of  satin  or  velvet 
in  some  bright  color.  Diagonal  fronts  are  revived  again 
and  are  made  to  lap  from  the  left  shoulder  to  the  right 
hip.  The  basque  front  is  cut  in  the  usual  way,  and  the 
diagonal  piece  is  added  to  the  seam  down  the  middle  of 
the  front  and  fastened  on  the  bias  side  by  hooks  and  eyes. 
A  full  apron  drapery  is  arranged  so  as  to  conceal  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  basque. 

Uncut  velvet  and  tapestry  wool  form  a  handsome  dress. 
The  foundation  for  the  skirt  is  trimmed  on  the  bottom 
with  two  narrow  velvet  pleatings,  and  above  these  is 
a  deep  scant  velvet  flounce,  covering  the  undraped  por¬ 
tions  of  the  skirt.  The  figured  wool  forms  the  full  deep 
drapery  and  the  pointed  basque  which  has  a  tapering 
vest  of  the  pleated  velvet,  also  collar  and  cuffs  of  velvet. 

Another  pretty  suit  of  plain  wool  has  a  deep  box- 
pleating  in  which  are  three  tucks,  an  inch  in  depth;  this 


is  placed  around  the  skirt  with  the  exception  of  the 
right  side  which  is  laid  in  double  box-pleats  from  the 
waist  down  to  the  skirt  bottom.  The  deep  front 
drapery  is  also  finished  on  its  lower  edge  with  a  hem 
and  three  tucks,  and  so  arranged  as  to  hang  with 
but  little  fullness  on  the  left  side,  so  as  to  form  a  point 
there,  while  the  other  side  is  caught  up  nearly  to  the 
waist,  and  the  double  box-pleats  fill  the  space 
between  this  and  the  back  drapery. 

An  authority  upon  fashions  says  : 

“  Low  draperies  still  prevail  on  wool  dresses,  and  are 
liked  not  only  for  their  gracefulness,  but  because  they 
are  economical,  as  two  breadths  of  double-width  stuff 
can  be  made  to  go  further  in  these  draperies  than  any 
other  way.  Indeed,  sometimes  they  make  in  effect  both 
the  upper  and  lower  skirts,  as  they  are  nearly  all  that  is 
needed  when  properly  mounted  on  a  foundation  skirt, 
which,  whether  made  of  silk  or  of  alpaca,  is  no  longer 
considered  a  sham  skirt.  This  single  breadth  in  the 
back  forms  wide  pleats  below,  and  is  turned  over  in 
high  puffs  at  the  top,  while  another  breadth  is  shaped 
slightly  at  the  top  by  darts,  and  draped  below  in  a  deep 
apron  that  may  be  square,  or  pointed,  or  else  be  turned 
back  in  reverse  on  the  sides  to  show  something  of  the 
lower  skirt  or  a  broad  band  of  trimming  there.” 

Dolman  shaped  wraps  with  short  backs  and  long 
square  fronts,  trimmed  with  beaded  chenille  fringe,  are 
used  with  these  dresses  to  complete  the  suit,  and  may 
be  of  the  material  of  the  dress,  or  if  one  of  richer  mate¬ 
rial  is  desired,  there  are  Ottoman  grounds  with  figures 
of  terry  or  uncut  velvet,  to  which  are  given  the  curled 
effect  called  frise,  which  are  cut  in  the  same  style  and 
trimmed  with  fancy  chenille  fringe. 

Tan-colored  kid  gloves  remain  in  fashion  both  for 
street  and  full  dress.  They  come  in  such  a  variety  of 
red-brown  and  yellow  shades  that  they  look  well  with 
almost  all  dresses,  and  the  custom  of  matching  the 
gloves  with  the  color  of  the  dress  is  no  longer  followed. 
Wrinkled  loose-wristed  mousquetaire  gloves,  either  in 
the  ordinary  or  the  undressed  kid,  are  given  the  pref¬ 
erence.  C. 


HOUSEKEEPING. 


Lemon  Cake. 

One  cup  of  butter;  two  cups  and  a  half  of  sugar;  five 
eggs;  one  cup  of  milk  in  which  is  dissolved  a  scant  half- 
teaspoon  of  soda;  and  four  cups  of  flour.  Stir  butter 
and  sugar  to  a  cream.  Then  add  the  yolks  thoroughly 
beaten,  and  then  the  milk.  The  flour  should  be  sifted 
twice  and  stirred  in  slowly.  Then  add  the  juice  and 
grated  rind  of  a  fresh  lemon,  and  last,  the  whites  of  the 
eggs  beaten  to  a  stiff  froth.  It  will  be  observed  that 
there  is  no  cream  tartar  in  this  cake,  the  lemon  furnish¬ 
ing  all  the  acid  required.  It  makes  a  most  delicious 
cake;  the  half  cup  of  sugar  can  be  omitted  if  desired  less 
sweet. 

Coffee  Cake. 

One  cup  of  butter;  one  of  sugar;  one  of  molasses;  one 
of  strong  coffee,  clear  and  cold;  three  eggs;  one  teaspoon 
of  soda;  five  cups  of  flour;  one  pound  of  raisins;  one 
teaspoon  of  cinnamon;  one  of  allspice  and  half  a  nut¬ 
meg.  Beat  the  butter  to  a  cream,  then  stir  in  the  sugar. 
Sift  the  soda  in  the  molasses  and  add  next,  then  put  in 
the  spices,  and  the  eggs  thoroughly  beaten  with  an  egg- 
beater,  and  last  the  flour.  The  raisins  should  be  cut  in 
halves  and  stoned  unless  they  are  large,  when  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  chop  them.  They  should  be  stirred  in  the  cake 
just  before  it  goes  into  the  oven. 

Escalloped  Potatoes. 

Pare  the  potatoes  and  cut  them  in  slices  a  little 


thicker  than  for  Saratoga  potatoes.  Butter  an  earthen 
or  granite-iron  pudding-dish,  and  put  in  a  layer  of  the 
sliced  potatoes.  Sprinkle  lightly  with  pepper  and  salt, 
and  put  little  pieces  of  butter  over,  as  in  escalloped 
oysters.  Then  put  in  another  layer  of  potatoes  and 
season  as  before;  proceed  in  this  way  until  the  dish  is 
nearly  full.  On  the  top  put  a  layer  of  bread  crumbs 
with  bits  of  butter,  and  over  all  pour  a  cup  of  rich  milk. 
Cover  tightly  with  an  old  tin,  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven 
from  one  hour  and  a  half  to  two  hours.  If  it  does  not 
brown,  remove  the  tin  and  set  the  dish  on  the  upper 
grate  for  a  few  moments  before  they  are  done. 

Mock  Canvas-back  Duck'. 

Lard  a  calf's  liver.  With  a  small  knife  make  little 
holes  at  short  distances  apart  entirely  through  the  liver. 
Then  take  strips  of  fat  salt-pork  about  the  size  of  a 
match,  and  draw  them  into  the  holes,  add  what  salt 
and  pepper  will  be  needed  to  sufficiently  season  it,  roll 
and  tie  it.  Cut  two  onions  in  thin  slices  and  lay  them 
in  the  bottom  of  a  small  earthen  crock.  Put  over  the 
onions  two  thin  slices  of  fat  salt  pork  and  lay  the  liver 
on  them.  Sprinkle  a  little  more  salt  and  pepper  over, 
and  add  a  little  vinegar  and  salad  oil,  and  set  in  a  cool 
place  for  twenty-four  hours.  Three  hours  and  a  half 
before  dinner,  put  the  liver  only  into  a  kettle  with  a  little 
water  and  stew  slowly  until  done.  A  sauce  can  be  made 
of  the  water  in  which  the  liver  is  cooked. 

Mrs.  C.  G.  Herbert. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


The  Plant  Trade.  Millions  of  greenhouse  and  bed¬ 
ding  plants,  roses,  trees,  ornamental  shrubs,  etc.,  etc., 
are  sold  by  auction,  in  the  spring  and  fall,  at  the  hor¬ 
ticultural  warerooms  of  Young  &  Elliot,  18  Nassau 
Street,  New  York,  and  never,  in  the  history  of  the  plant 
trade, has  the  market  been  as  dull  as  at  the  present  time. 
Good  plants  will  usually  bring  something  ;  if  not  their 
full  value,  they  will  approximate  it.  Not  so  now.  But 
a  few  days  since  we  attended  one  of  the  sales,  and  noted 
the  following  prices:  A  general  assortment  of  the  newer 
sorts  of  Tea  Roses,  including  Catharine  Mermet,  Perle 
des  Jardins,  Niphetos,  and  others  equally  good,  in  five- 
inch  pots,  plants  well  set  with  bud,  were  knocked  down  at 
two  cents  each,  and  could  not  find  buyers  at  that  price. 
Rare  collections  of  Chrysanthemum  plants,  two  feet 
high,  stocky  and  well  furnished  with  bud,  sold  for  $1.00 
per  100,  and  not  buyers  enough  at  that.  Bouvardias, 
Geranium,  Fuchsias,  Crotens,  Palms,  in  fact  all  on  the 
list  brought  equally  low  prices.  This  shows,  if  it  shows 
anything,  that  the  market  is  overdone.  Men  of  wealth, 
without  practical  knowledge  or  experience,  have  in¬ 
vested  largely  in  the  business,  partly,  if  not  chiefly,  to 
make  a  great  show  of  aesthetic  taste,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  make  their  love  (?)  of  the  beautiful  pay.  The 


result  is,  production  is  greater  than  consumption  ;  hence 
low  prices  for  plants  and  cut-flowers. 

* 

*  * 

The  Torch  Lily  is  a  new  popular  name  for  that  well- 
known  and  useful  plant  the  Tritoma.  We  rather  ad¬ 
mire  popular  names  for  plants,  not  so  much  on  our  own 
account  as  for  our  friends,  many  of  whom  stumble 
terribly  over  any  thing  of  a  scientific  character,  even 
though  the  correct  names  are  more  simple  than  the 
popular  ones.  If  we  are  to  recognize  popular  names, 
let  them,  by  all  means,  be  significant,  which  the  above 
truly  is,  and  which  is  a  decided  improvement  over  Red 
Hot  Poker,  the  name  so  commonly  used.  No  name 
could  be  more  appropriate  than  Torch  Lily  for  the 
Tritoma  this  season,  which  has  been  particularly  favor¬ 
able  for  it.  The  wet  weather  of  July  and  August  gave 
the  plants  a  prodigious  growth,  and  the  excessive  heat 
of  September  was  very  favorable  for  the  development 
of  the  flower.  At  the  Garden  City  (Long  Island)  bulb 
farm  there  is  now  in  bloom  several  thousand  of  the 
grandiflora  variety,  which  is  decidedly  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  for  large  masses.  A  grander  sight  we  have  never 
beheld,  each  plant  has  from  one  to  three  spikes  of 
flowers,  four  feet  high,  and  as  regular  in  habit  as  the 
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Seventh  regiment  when  on  dress  parade.  T.  Maco- 

wani,  and  some  of  the  other  dwarf  growing  varieties 

are  very  beautiful  for  small  beds,  but  for  large  displays 

they  will  not  compare  with  the  more  common  sorts. 

*  ■ 

*  *, 

Hydrangea  Paniculata.  The  following  notice  of  this 
the  handsomest  of  all  hardy  shrubs,  we  take  from  the 
N.  Y.  Weekly  Times,  and  would  say,  that  our  experience 
with  it  this  season  is  quite  as  favorable  as  the  writer’s. 
We  would  also  add  that  there  appears  to  be  two  dis 
tinct  varieties  of  this  shrub,  one  having  grandiflora 
attached  to  the  specific  name.  From  what  we  have 
seen  of  this  variety,  it  does  not  compare  favorably  with 
the  original  species,  its  trusses  of  bloom  are  not  so  large, 
the  shrub  is  more  dwarf,  and  the  flowers  fade  more 
quickly.  We  think  the  one  refei'red  to  below  is 
Hydrangea  Paniculata  not  H.  P.  Grandiflora. 

“One  of  the  finest  flowering  shrubs  for  a  lawn  is 
Hydrangea  Paniculata  Grandiflora,  or  the  large  flow¬ 
ered  panicled  Hydrangea.  A  bush  on  my  lawn  five 
years  old,  from  a  cutting,  has  justnow  upon  it  173  large 
panicles  of  the  beautiful  white  flowerets;  some  of  the 
panicles  are  fourteen  inches  long  and  nine  or  ten  inches 
in  diameter  at  the  base,  forming  a  beautiful  cone  of 
bloom,  which  makes  a  handsome  ornament  as  a  cut 
flower  in  a  vase.  The  flower  has  a  sweet  fragrance,  and 
altogether  is  one  of  the  cleanest,  neatest  shrubs  inform, 
while  it  is  easily  the  most  beautifully  conspicuous  [in 
bloom  at  this  season.  It  remains  three  or  four  weeks 
in  bloom.  It  is  as  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  as  a  wil¬ 
low.  From  its  spreading  and  almost  pendent  habit  the 
shrub  should  be  grown  alone  in  a  bed  of  good  soil, 
yearly  top-dressed  with  coarse  manure,  and  it  needs 
severe  prunning  in  the  Spring.” 

\  * 

*  * 

China  Pinks.  The  several  varieties  of  Dianthus 
popularly  known  as  the  China  Pink,  that  were  to  be 
met  in  almost  every  garden,  but  a  few  years  since,  are 
now  rarely  seen.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  as  many  of 
them  are  of  great  value  for  cut  flowers,  besides  they 
are  of  the  easiest  culture,  flowering  freely  under  almost 
any  circumstances.  We  prefer  treating  them  as  an¬ 
nuals,  as  such  they  make  splendid  autumn  flowering 
plants.  Their  colors  harmonize  favorably  with  the 
“autumn  leaves,”  some  of  their  tints  are  remarkably 
fine,  and  very  appropriate  for  the  season  ;  besides  they 
are  not  at  all  particular  about  a  few  degrees  of  frost. 
We  have  often  had  magnificent  beds  of  them  several 
weeks  after  the  frost  had  destroyed  tender  annuals  and 
bedding  plants. 

The  Heddewigii  varieties,  both  double  and  single,  in 
mixture,  make  the  most  showy  beds  ;  nearly  every 
color  will  he  represented,  and  the  varied  forms  are  all 
pleasing.  Under  favorable  circumstances  the  plants 
will  be  a  foot  high,  with  as  great  a  diameter,  and  com¬ 
pletely  covered  with  flowers,  some  of  which  are  fully 
three  inches  across.  For  summer  flowering  the  seeds 
should  be  sown  in  boxes  in  the  house,  or  in  hot-beds 
in  March,  and  transplanted  into  small  pots  as  soon  as 
they  have  made  two  pairs  of  leaves.  For  autumn 
flowering  sow  the  seeds  in  May,  in  the  seed  bed,  and 
transplant  when  two  inches  high. 

* 

*  * 

The  Edelweiss.  This  is  the  Swiss  name  for  the 
Gnaphalium  leontopodium,  and  signifies  Noble  Purity. 


It  belongs  to  the  same  genus  as  our  summer  flowering 
plant  called  “Life  Everlasting”  G.  polycephalum .  It 
grows  in  great  abundance  on  the  most  inaccessible  cliffs 
of  the  Tyrolese  Mountains,  where  the  chamois  dare 
hardly  venture.  Its  flowers  are  immensely  valued  by 
the  Swiss  maidens,  and  the  boldest  of  their  lovers,  the 
hunters,  tempted  by  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  and  their 
love,  climb  the  cliffs  to  gather  them,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  are  they  found  dead  at  the  foot  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  with  a  bunch  of  flowers  in  their  hands,  having 
sacrificed  a  noble  life  to  gratify  the  objects  of  their 
love.  On  dry,  gravelly  soils,  in  this  country,  this  plant 
succeeds  admirably,  and  is  exceedingly  useful  for  winter 
bouquets. 

* 

*-  * 

Bulbs  for  Fall  Planting.  Let  us  again  urge  our 
readers  to  make  plantings  of  the  various  species  of 
what  is  known  as  Dutch  Bulbs.  It  were  better  had 
they  been  planted  last  month  ;  it  is  much  better  to  plant 
now  than  not  to  have  planted  at  all.  Those  who  have 
already  secured  and  planted  their  bulbs  have  an  advan¬ 
tage  over  those  who  have  not,  so  far  as  getting  the  best 
bulbs  is  concerned,  besides  their’s  are  far  along  with 
with  their  next  year’s  work  ;  they  are  established  in 
their  new  homes,  and  their  roots  penetrate  deep  into 
the  ground,  which  will  insure  far  better  flowers  than 
can  be  had  from  bulbs  planted  later  on.  It  is  not  yet 
too  late  to  get  good  bulbs,  for  the  market  has  been,  and 
is  still  overstocked  with  everything,  and  all,  or  nearly 
all  of  the  best  quality.  Long  exposure  to  the  atmos¬ 
phere  materially  weakens  all  kinds  of  bulbs;  for  that 
reason  alone  no  longer  delay  planting.  Spring  will  be 
on  hand  in  good  time,  then  if  the  bulb  bed  has  been 
neglected  one-half  of  spring  is  lost,  and  the  regrets  will 
be  many,  because  of  the  absence  of  the  Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  and  the  rest  of  those  lovely  flowers  that  makes 
the  garden  in  spring  so  cheerful. 

* 

*  * 

Dahlias.  Never  in  the  history  of  Dahlia  culture  in 
this  country  has  the  display  been  equal  to  that  seen  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  week  in  October,  on  the  grounds  of  the 
various  Dahlia  growers.  Both  the  single  and  double 
varieties  are  now  in  perfection,  the  latter  for  general 
display  still  takes  the  lead, although  the  coloring  of  some 
of  the  single  flowers  is  truly  wonderful.  Still  we  think 
it  has  not  come  to  stay,  beautiful  as  it  is.  It  is  hardly 
fair  to  expect  any  great  improvement  in  the  size  or 
form  of  the  double  varieties,  although  new  varieties  are 
being  annually  brought  out.  The  best  new  variety 
shown  this  season  is  John  Thorpe,  a  soft  lilac  rose  color, 
with  yellowish  rose  at  the  base  and  under  side  of  the 
petals.  The  flowers  arc  large,  of  fine  form  with  full 
centre.  The  habit  of  the  plant  resembles  that  of  Madge 
Wildfire,  and  it  is  equally  as  free  flowering.  This 
variety  was  raised  by  C.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  Garden  City 
N.  Y.,  and  will  be  sent  out  next  season  by  Messrs.  V. 
H.  Hallock,  Son  &  Thorpe,  Queens,  N.  Y. 

•* 

*  * 

The  old  saying,  “  two  heads  are  better  than  one,”  is 
plainly  manifest  in  nearly  every  page  of  “How  the 
Farm  Pays,”  a  new  book  written  in  the  interest  of 
agriculture  and  horticulture  by  YTm.  Crozier  and  Peter 
Henderson,  Esqs.,  and  published  by  Peter  Henderson  & 
Co.,  35  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York.  Both  authors  are 
distinctively  practical  men,  and  represent,  in  their  re¬ 
spective  industries,  the  highest  type  of  the  farm  and 
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garden.  Therefore,  the  book  is  the  record  of  their  life¬ 
long  practice  and  observation,  given  in  a  conversational 
manner.  The  book  was  not  written,  but  born  from 
ideas  which  were  developed  and  expressed  during  the 
conversation  of  the  authors  upon  their  favorite  topics ; 
these  expressions  being  taken  down  by  a  stenographer. 
This  interchange  of  ideas  and  practical  experiences  was 
a  happy  thought,  as  talking  is  a  far  better  mode  of  im¬ 
parting  knowledge  than  writing.  Where  two  men  are 
conversing,  the  one  is  constantly  prompting  the  other 
by  suggestions  and  queries  that  would  never  have  pre¬ 
sented  themselves  to  either  if  alone  in  his  study.  Mental 
forces  can  be  united  as  well  as  physical  ones — perhaps 
better — and  the  union  be  proportionately  strong.  We 
have  a  friend,  a  florist,  who  is  a  genial  and  ready  writer, 
and  our  conversations,  if  carefully  reported,  would 
make  far  more  interesting  and  instructive  reading  than 
either  of  us  alone  could  write;  simply  because,  when 
two  men  are  in  conversation  upon  a  favorite  topic,  their 
minds  are  made  doubly  strong  by  a  magnetic  influence 
which  mind  has  upon  mind.  This  influence,  in  many 
cases  is  allied  to  inspiration  and  is  a  marked  character¬ 
istic  in  the  book  under  consideration,  rendering  it  both 
useful  and  interesting,  and  it  will  have  also  a  powerful 
effect  upon  the  reader.  He  will  naturally  become  a 
third  party  to  the  conversation,  it  will  prompt  him  to 
think,  and  possibly  to  doubt,  many  of  the  facts  as 
stated,  particularly  if  they  do  not  harmonize  with  his 
own  practice  and  observation.  The  value  of  this  book, 
in  a  great  measure,  consists  in  its  power  to  stimulate 
thought,  a  man  that  reads  without  thinking  might  as 
well  eat  without  digesting  his  food.  He  is  running  his 
mill  with  an  empty  hopper. 

In  carefully  reviewing  this  book,  we  find  a  vast 
amount  of  useful  matter,  much  that  is  not  new,  as  is  to 
be  expected — because  new  truths  are  remarkably  rare 
things — but  the  manner  in  which  farm  and  garden  topics 
are  discussed,  is  so  simple,  plain  and  impressive,  that 
they  will  appear  entirely  new  to  the  reader,  and  impress 
themselves  indellibly  upon  his  mind. 

This  book  was  not  intended  to  gratify  a  taste  for  read¬ 
ing,  it  has  a  higher  aim  and  pur-pose.  It  is  food  for 
thought,  and  as  such  it  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
farmer  and  horticulturist. 

The  principal  subjects  discussed,  are:  Training  for  the 
business  of  farming;  Manures  and  the  modes  of  appli¬ 
cation  ;  Plowing,  harrowing  and  cultivating  ;  Rotation 
of  crops  ;  Crops  for  soiling  and  fodder ;  Grass  and  its 
management;  Live-stock  for  the  farm;  Cutting  and 
curing  of  hay;  Pests  of  the  farm;  Farm  machinery; 
Farm  culture  of  vegetables  and  fruits;  Culture  of  small 
fruit  crops. 

* 

*  * 

Iris  Kaempferi.  Like  many  other  desirable  plants 
this  has  disappointed  the  purchaser,  because  it  has  not 
come  up  to  the  high  mark  set  upon  it  by  dealers  and 
others  interested  in  its  cultivation.  The  following  from 
the  Gardeners'  Magazine  will  explain  the  cause  of  fail¬ 
ure,  and  if  water  is  a  necessity  in  England,  how  can 
we,  in  our  dry  gardens  expect  to  have  it  bloom  satisfac¬ 
torily  unless  we  can  supply  it.  “  Having  watched  the 
progress  of  this  plant  in  English  gardens,  we  are  satis¬ 
fied  that  it  may  be  grown  in  sun  or  shade,  but  best  of 
all  in  the  fullest  exposure,  but  the  sine  qua  non  is  water. 
There  is  not  much  gained  by  supplying  this  overhead  by 
hose  or  water-pot;  the  best  way  to  serve  the  interest  of 


the  plant  is  to  prepare  a  bed  of  peat  or  quite  rotten  hot¬ 
bed  manure,  and  upon  this  lay  a  bed  of  loam  containing 
plenty  of  fibre,  and  having  located  the  plants  it  will  be 
necessary  to  exercise  patience.  The  cool,  moist,  subsoil 
will  attract  the  hungry  roots,  which  will  descend  two 
or  three  feet  to  reach  a  moist  cool  subsoil,  but  will  per¬ 
ish  if  limited  to  a  dry,  hard  top  crust.  In  respect  of 
flowering,  this  Iris  is  like  some  Lilies  that  require  a 
whole  year  to  recover  after  having  been  disturbed,  and 
many  a  plantation  that  has  been  condemned  because 
there  were  few  or  no  flowers  produced  the  first  season, 
would  have  given  complete  satisfaction  if  left  alone 
for  time  to  tell  the  tale.” 

* 

*  * 

Clianthus  Dampierii.  We  cannot  understand  why 
this,  the  most  showy  of  all  our  annuals — for  as  such  it 
should  only  be  grown — is  not  more  generally  cultivated. 
It  is  impossible  to  realize  the  splendid  effect  of  a  well 
grown  mass  of  this  plant  when  well  furnished  with  its 
massive  bunches  of  gorgeous  flowers,  a  combination  in 
color  of  glowing  scarlet  and  deep  purple,  the  intensity 
of  which  is  heightened  by  contrast  with  the  peculiar 
pale  green  of  its  hairy  leaves.  Although  a  perennial,  it 
succeeds  well  when  treated  as  an  annual,  and  grown  in 
the  open  border.  It  will  succeed  well  from  New  York 
southward,  if  the  seeds  are  planted  where  the  plants  are 
to  remain,  in  May,  or  as  soon  as  the  danger  from  frost 
is  past,  in  a  light,  rich,  sandy  soil ;  they  make  magnifi¬ 
cent  plants,  which  will  flower  freely  from  August  until 
killed  by  frost.  The  writer  has  had  plants  bloom  splen¬ 
didly  after  having  had  five  degrees  of  frost,  which  did 
not  materially  injure  them. 


Catalogues,  Etc.,  Received. 

Joseph  Bonsall,  Salem,  Ohio. — Illustrated  catalogue 
of  Hardy  Bulbs  for  fall  planting  ;  winter-blooming, 
greenhouse  and  hot-house  plants. 

C.  E.  Allen,  Battleboro,  Yt. — Fall  catalogue  of  Hy¬ 
acinths,  Tulips,  and  other  Bulbs.  Plants  for  winter¬ 
blooming,  and  small  fruit  plants. 

C.  H.  Joosten,  22  New  Church  St.,  New  York — 
Agent  for  P.  Yan  Waveren,  Jr.  &  Co.,  Hellegom,  Hol¬ 
land,  wholesale  dealers  and  growers  of  Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  Crocus,  Narcissus,  Amaryllis,  and  miscellaneous 
Bulbs.  Also  agent  for  the  Boskoop  Nursery  Association, 
Boskoop,  Holland,  dealers  in  New  Plants,  Hardy,  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Conifers,  Roses,  Herbaceous 
Plants,  etc.  etc. — Catalogues  free  to  all  applicants. 

Greens  Nursery  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.— Annual 
catalogue  of  Trees,  Plants  and  Vines;  small  fruits  a 
specialty.  This  catalogue  contains  much  valuable  in¬ 
formation  in  regard  to  the  culture  of  fruits  of  all  kinds, 
marketing,  etc.,  etc. 

J.  T.  Lovett,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. — Illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  of  Small  Fruit  Plants,  Fruit  and  Nut-bearing 
Trees,  Roses,  etc.,  etc.  The  Hansell  Raspberry  and  the 
Parry  Strawberry,  specialties.  This  catalogue  is  fully 
illustrated  and  complete  in  information  as  to  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  all  kinds  of  fruit. 

Hovey  &  Co.,  16  South  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. — 
Annual  descriptive  catalogue  of  Ornamental  flowering 
Bulbs  for  fall  planting.  Amaryllis  Hallii,  a  perfectly 
hardy  species,  a  specialty. 

N.  T.  Griffith,  Independence,  Mo. — A  neat  little 
catalogue  of  Dutch  Bulbs  and  greenhouse  plants. 


OUR  ANNOUNCEMENT  FOR  1885. 


All  of  our  readers  who  have  watched  the  contents  of 
the  Ft  .on  at,  Cabinet  during  this  year,  must  have  been 
gratified  to  see  the  large  amount  of  matter  prepared 
specially  for  its  pages,  which  we  have  been  enabled  to 
give  from  writers  who  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
topics  they  discuss  ;  whose  suggestions  are  as  worthy 
of  attention,  as  their  facts  are  authentic. 

But  the  past  has  not  been  so  complete  but  room  re¬ 
mains  for  improvement,  and  for  1885,  we  hope  to  attain 
more  nearly  to  perfection  as  “A  Magazine  of  Floricul¬ 
ture  and  Domestic  Arts.” 

New  names  are  to  appear  among  the  contributors, 
the  number  of  illustrations  increased,  the  magazine 
made  more  and  more  valuable  as  experience  points  out 
the  channels  for  improvement,  and  the  growing  busi¬ 
ness  warrants  the  additional  outlays. 

In  announcing  our  Premiums  for  1885,  we  would  call 
attention  to  the  unusual  variety  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  our  subscribers  to  select  from,  and  also  to  the  decided 
value  of  each  number. 

We  send,  post  free,  to  any  subscriber  who  requests  it 
at  the  time  of  subscribing,  any  one  of  the  premiums 
enumerated  below.  Thus,  if  you  want  the  ten  packets 
of  Flower  seeds,  request  “  Premium  No.  1;”  if  you  want 
the  beautiful  novelty,  “Tigridia  Grandiflora  Alba,” 
request  “Premium  No.  4,”  etc.,  etc. 

Premiums  for  1885. 

Flower  Seeds. 

Premium  No.  i. — New  Golden  Mignonette — Hyacinthus 
Candicans — New  Dwarf  Petunia — Prize  Balsams — 
Prize  Asters — Improved  Zinnia — Gaillardia  Picta 
Lorenziana — Pansy — Fine  mixed  Gannas — Delphi¬ 
nium. 

Bulbs. 

Premium  No.  2. — 50  Gladiolus  bulblets.— Which  will 
flower  the  second  year — all  from  fine  seedlings. 
Premium  No.  3. — 10  Summer  flowering  Oxalis. — Very 
fine  border  plants. 

Premium  No.  4. — 1  Tigridia  Grandiflora  Alba. — Pure 
white,  spotted  with  crimson  in  centre,  gold  banded 
petals.  This  is  one  of  the  most  showy  and  beautiful 
of  all  the  summer  flowering  bulbs. 

Premium  No.  5. — 1  Bulb  each  of  Tigridia  Grandiflora 
(red)  and  Tigridia  Conehiflora  (yellow). 

Premium  No.  6. — 3  Pearl  Tuberoses. — Flowering  bulbs. 

Remittances  to  be  at  our  risk  must  be  in  post-office 
orders,  bank  drafts  or  registered  letter. 


The  Home  of  Washington. 

Size,  1S]4  x  31  inches. 

This  magnificent  work  of  art  is  a  Steel-Plate  Engrav¬ 
ing  of  the  largest  size,  and  the  very  choicest  production 
of  American  art  and  skill.  The  painting  from  which  it 
is  taken  was  painted  by  the  celebrated  T.  P.  Rossiter, 
and  obtained  a  national  reputation.  Its  value  was  over 
$5,000.  The  Steel-Plate  Engraving  made  from  it  cost 
over  $3,000  to  produce.  The  scene  depicted  in  the  en¬ 
graving  is  a  charming  one.  It  represents  the  home  of 


George  Washington  and  his  family  at  Mount  Vernon 
Upon  the  spacious  piazza  is  gathered  a  group  in  social 
conversation,  including  Washington  and  General 
Lafayette,  who  is  on  a  visit  to  America.  Near  at  hand, 
on  the  piazza,  is  Martha  Washington,  her  niece  and  a 
graceful  little  girl,  enjoying  the  pleasant  scene  with 
their  work,  and  listening  to  the  reading  of  a  letter. 
11  pon  the  floor  of  the  piazza  are  strewn  the  playthings 
of  the  little  girl,  while  in  front  of  the  porch  is  a  little 
nephew  with  black  Nannie,  engaged  in  children’s  sports. 

The  grassy  lawn  spreads  smoothly  all  around  the 
house,  and  upon  it  graze  a  flock  of  sheep.  In  most  pic¬ 
turesque  position  at  the  farther  edge  is  a  snug  little 
summer  arbor  sheltered  among  the  trees.  From  be¬ 
tween  their  leafy  canopies  is  seen  the  spreading  bosom 
of  the  broad  and  placid  Potomac,  and  far  down  its 
course  are  seen  many  sails  and  on  the  other  shore 
lovely  vistas  of  scenery. 

The  scene  is  one  made  memorable  by  the  visit  of 
General  Lafayette  to  America  in  1784,  when  he  was  the 
guest  of  Washington,  and  shared  the  hospitalities  and 
social  enjoyment  which  has  made  the  home  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Mount  Vernon  of  delightful  reputation. 

Here  was  cemented  the  friendship  which  had  begun 
between  them,  which  resulted  in  such  cordial  good 
feelings  from  France  towards  America. 

This  engraving  is  one  of  such  social  and  histori¬ 
cal  character  that  there  is  no  home  but  would  be 
proud  to  possess  it.  It  is  rich  in  its  scenery  and  senti¬ 
ment.  Patriotic,  a  grand  remembrancer  of  the  old 
social  days  of  our  Republic,  it  will  recall  to  every  Amer¬ 
ican  with  pride  the  home  pleasures  and  social  days  of 
“  The  Father  of  the  Republic.” 

For  the  parlor  no  engraving  can  possibly  be  more 
beautiful.  Ladies  will  find  it  beyond  their  expecta¬ 
tions.  The  beauty  of  execution  of  this  engraving  must 
be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  This  is  no  imitation  or  lith¬ 
ograph,  but  is  guaranteed  a  genuine  Steel- Plate  En¬ 
graving. 

We  have  a  limited  supply  which  are  held  exclusively 
for  our  subscribers. 

Its  retail  price  is  $2.00.  To  every  subscriber  who  re¬ 
mits  us  $2.00  we  send  the  Cabinet  one  year  and  such 
premium  as  may  be  selected  from  our  list  for  1885;  also 
mail  post  free— safely  secured  on  a  substantial  roller — a 
copy  of  the  engraving. 

To  Club  Raisers. 

THE  “FLORAL  KINGDOM”  ON  MORE  FAVORABLE  TERMS 

During  several  months  we  made  an  offer  of  the 
sumptuous  volume  entitled  “The  Floral  Kingdom,” 
for  clubs  of  Six  New  Yearly  Subscriptions,  at  $1.25 
each.  We  have  now  secured  a  limited  supply  of  that 
elegant  book  (which  was  published  at  $6.50  per  copy) 
on  terms  more  favorable  than  previous  purchases,  and 
until  it  is  exhausted  by  purchasers  at  Five  Dollars  per 
copy,  or  by  club-raisers,  we  will  deliver  (at  our  office)  a 
copy  for  a  club  of  FOUR  New  Names.  The  express 
charges  on  the  book,  to  points  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  average  35  cents. 
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THE  LADIES'  FLORAL  CABINET. 


NEWSPAPER  WAIFS. 


During  the  organization  of  the  schools  last  Mon¬ 
day  in  a  certain  town  in  the  suburbs  the  children 
were  interrogated  as  to  the  occupation  of  their 
fathers.  The  question  reaching  a  bright  little  six- 
year-old  girl,  she  responded  that  her  father  was  a 
florist.  “  A  florist?”  asked  the  teacher.  “  Where  is 
his  greenhouse?”  “  His  greenhouse!  Hehasn’tany 
greenhouse,  ma’am.”  ‘‘  Why,  then,  do  you  call  him 
a  florist?”  “Oh,  he  makes  floors  for  Thompson  & 
Taylor.”— .Boston  Globe. 

“Will  you  pull  the  bell?”  she  asked  of  a  man  across 
the  aisle  as  the  car  reached  the  corner. 

“No,  madam,”  he  answered  with  a  bow,  “  but  I 
will  be  most  happy  to  pull  the  strap  which  rings  the 
bell.” 

“  Ah !  but  never  mind !  The  strap  is  connected 
with  two  bells,  and  you  might  stop  the  wrong  end  of 
the  car!” 

And  the  look  she  turned  upon  him  was  full  of  tri¬ 
umph  veneered  with  cayenne  pepper. 

Near-sighted  old  gentleman  (entering  store)— 
“Have  you  any  linen  dusters?”  Young  Snobson 
(with  h  s  most  sarcastic  manner) — “  I  am  not  a  clerk 
in  this  establishment  yet,  sir.”  N.  S.  O.  G. — “Not 
yet  a  clerk,  eh?  Errand  boy,  I  presume?  Well,  legs 
are  as  good  as  brains  in  some  departments.” 

“So  you  are  the  new  girl,”  said  the  boarders  to  the 
pretty  waiter  lass ;  “and  what  name  are  we  to  call 
you?”  “Pearl,”  said  the  maid,  with  a  saucy  toss  of 
her  head.  “Oh?”  asked  the  smart  boarder,  “are 
you  the  pearl  of  great  price?”  “No;  I’m  the  pearl 
that  was  cast  before  swine,”  retorted  the  pretty 
waiter.  There  was  a  long  silence,  broken  only  by 
the  buzz  of  the  flies  in  the  milk  pitcher.  [Anony¬ 
mous. 


A  CASE  OF  PARALYSIS. 

We  give  the  results  of  a  year’s  treatment  in  a  bad 
case  of  paralysis  of  long  standing,  showing  the 
effects  of  Compound  Oxygen  in  its  slow  but  gradual 
work  of  vitalizing  the  half-dead  nerves  and  giving 
the  sluggish  life-forces  a  new  and  better  action. 

In  the  latter  part  of  February,  1883,  a  gentleman 
residing  at  Montpelier,  Vt.,  wrote  to  us  a  statement 
of  his  case.  We  take  from  our  record  book  the  fol¬ 
lowing  abstract; 

“Age  60.  Paralysis.  First  attach,  in  September, 
1874,  affecting  only  one  arm,  and  from  which  I 
entirely  recovered  in  a  few  months.  In  March.  1875, 
had  another  attack  which  involved  the  whole  left 
side  and  was  attended  with  great  nervous  prostra¬ 
tion,  but  in  two  years  I  seemed  quite  well  again  and 
was  able  to  do  some  work.  The  third  and  last  attack 
ivas  in  the  fall  of  ’77  and  came  near  killing  me.  For 
two  weeks  I  was  perfectly  helpless.  Since  then  I 
have  been  gaining  slowly.  Can  now  go  about  the 
house  and  wait  on  myself  ;  but  my  greatest  trouble 
is  weakness.  Am  very  nervous  ;  sometimes  mental, 
and  again  physical  exhaustion.  I  see  double  all  the 
time  ;  feet  and  hands  always  cold." 

A  Treatment  was  sent  March  5th,  1883.  In  a  week 
after  commencing  its  use  our  patient  wrote: 

“  Extremities  are  delightfully  warm,  a  new  sensa¬ 
tion  for  me.  I  am  encouraged.” 

From  that  time  we  had  regular  reports  through 
the  year,  showing  very  slow  but  steady  gains  and  a 
state  of  fluctuating  hope  and  discouragement  on  the 
part  of  our  patient. 

March  30th.  “Left  arm  lies  limp  and  heavy  at 
side;  circulation  improved ;  veins  in  hands  begin  to 
swell  out  and  skin  to  look  red  and  healthy ;  the  noise 
in  head  is  departing.” 

April  6th.  “Am  weak  and  numb  and  sore,  and  feel 
miserable.” 

April  28th.  “  Eyes  have  become  very  bad,  showing 
objects  double  and  much  blurred.” 

May  10th.  “  Circulation,  appetite,  and  breathing 


all  improved ;  last  few  days  feel  renewed  nerve 
power  and  strength  flowing  through  me  ;  the  paraly. 
sis  has  partly  left  my  disabled  side." 

September  4tli  “While  walking  was  seized  with 
sudden  weakness.” 

September  10th.  “  Weakness  has  increased  until 
this  morning  I  could  not  stand  upright :  had  a  good 
night’s  rest  and  felt  well  until  I  attempted  to  get 
up.” 

October  22d.  “ Frequent  fluctuations  from  good 
to  bad." 

January  11th,  1884.  “  Slight  gain  in  some  ways  ; 
good  appetite  and  some  flesh.” 

February  3d.  “  There  is  a  general  toning  up  and 
improvement  of  the  whole  system .” 

March  10th.  “Eyes  look  more  healthy;  there  is 
not  that  glassy  side-look  like  a  stare  as  before.” 

For  the  next  month  improvement  was  still  more 
rapid,  and  on  the  8tli  of  April  we  received  the  follow¬ 
ing  warmly  expressed  letter: 

“ Dear  Doctors: — Behold  I  bring  you  tidings  of 
great  joy.  My  mouth  is  filled  with  laughter  and  my 
tongue  with  singing.  That  is  to  say,  that  I  am  feel¬ 
ing  altogether  better,  and  if  the  indications  don't  tell 
untruths  I  am  rapidly  improving. 

“  The  results  in  the  last  week  have  heen  marked, 
direct,  and  all  that  I  could  ask  for.  I  begin  to  realize, 
in  fact,  what  I  have  looked  for  and  hoped  for  for  a 
year  past.  I  am  gaining  strength  and  in  spirsts ,  I 
am  gaining  rapidly ;  instead  of  feeling  shiftless  and 
dreading  any  little  service,  I  am  longing  for  a  bright 
sun,  clear,  warm  sidewalks,  that  I  may  walk  out. 

“  The  improvement  has  been  so  marked  and  is  so 
hopeful  I  am  almost  scared,  and  looking  myself 
over  and  carefully  studying  symptoms  and  recalling 
the  physical  weaknesses  of  the  past  six  years.  I 
question:  ‘  Is  this  really  me,  the  paralytic?'  Of 
course,  gentlemen,  I  am  fully  prepared  from  the 
present  phase  of  affairs  to  sing  the  praises  of  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen  ‘  with  the  spirit  and  the  understand¬ 
ing  also.’  ” 

Our  Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen  is  sent  free  of 
charge.  It  contains  a  history  of  the  discovery,  nature, 
and  action  of  this  new  remedy,  and  a  record  of  many 
of  the  remarkable  results  which  have  so  far  attended 
its  use. 

Drs.  Starkey  &  Paler, 


1109  and  1111  Girard  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  young  women  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  have  bound 
themselves  by  oath  not  to  kiss  any -man  that  chews 
tobacco.  We  shouldn’t  think  it  would  be  necessary 
for  a  woman  to  take  oath  in  order  to  refrain  from 
kissing  the  tobacco-chewer.  However,  we  don’t 
know  much  about  New  Jersey,  and  kisses  may  be 
more  difficult  for  the  young  ladies  to  get  than  we 
have  any  idea  of. 

“This  is  a  very  disagreeable  duty,”  said  the  re¬ 
turning  European  tourist  as  he  ponied  up  at  the  cus. 
tom  house.— Brooklyn  Times. 


Strawbridge  &  Clothier’s  Autumn  “Fashion 
Quarterly,”  now  ready,  is  the  best  number  yet;  120 
illustrated  pages;  articles  of  interest  and  value  by 
able  writers;  fall  fashions  reviewed;  frontis-piece  of 
the  celebrated  picture,  “The  First  Born.”  New 
music  by  Philadelphia’s  favorite,  Simon  Hassler. 
Needle-work,  fancy  work,  spatter-work,  amateur 
art,  new  knitting  patterns,  crazy- work,  etc.,  etc., 
also  instructions  in  fret-sawing  by  John’s  wife. 
Fo  r-page  supp'ement  with  each  copy.  Strawbridge 
&  Clothier’s  Quarterly;  price  15  cts. ;  at  newsdealers. 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  publishers,  Philadelphia. 


Musical. 

The  Knabe  Piano,  which  has  such  a  wide  popular¬ 
ity,  is  considered  by  many  experts  to  be  superior  in 
every  way  to  any  other  Piano  in  the  world.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  this  Piano  has  only  been  attained  by  years  of 
careful  study,  and  the  Knabe,  with  its  excellent 
singing  qualities',  its  great  power,  the  elasticity  of 
touch,  and  superior  workmanship,  is  justly  the  fav¬ 
orite.  Herr  Faelten’s  piano  solos  at  the  recent  Wor¬ 
cester  festival,  the  Schumann’s  concerto,  in  A  minor, 
op.  54,  and  Liszt’s  Rhapsodie  No.  4,  which  were  so 
highly  praised,  were  both  performed  upon  a  Knabe 
Piano ;  Herr  Faelten  pronouncing  it  to  be  the  best 
Piano  he  had  ever  seen.— Boston  Traveler. 


'■ATOM 
„  8 
Upholstery 

l®Tft5NS&  WALL  PAP 


Lace  Curtains . 

Heavy  Curtains . 

Curtain  Material . 

Furniture  Coverings, 
Piano  &  Table  C’v’rs. 
Window  Shades 


\  1.00  to  $50.00 
10.00  to  100  00 
.50  to  5.00 
1.00  to  10.00 
2.00  to  25.00 
1.00  to  5.00 


Curtain  Poles .  1.00  to  10.00 

Wall  Paper . 15  to  6.00 

Ceiling  Decorations  and  Friezes. 

Lincrusta  Walton,  50  Designs, 

SAMPLES  AND  ESTIMATES  FREE. 

Send  stamp  for  Circular. 


Ladies’  Fancy  Work. 

New  Edition  of  our  Book  of  Instrucions  and  Patterns  for 
Artistic  Needle-work,  Kensington  Embroidery,  etc.  It  con¬ 
tains  a  list  of  the  Fabrics  ana  Materials  used  m  Decorative 
Needle-work,  Patterns  for  Lady’s  Hand  Bag,  Scrap  Basket, 
Pin-cushion,  Whisk  Broom  Holder,  Splasher,  Banner  Lamp 
Shade,  Tidy,  Mat,  Oak  Leaf  Lace,  Umbrella  Case,  Table  Scarf, 
Work  Bag,  etc.  Tells  how  to  make  South  Kensington,  Out¬ 
line,  Persian,  Janina,  Knot,  Button-Hole,  Point  Russe,  Snow¬ 
flake,  Star,  Satin,  Chain,  Wound,  Stem,  Plush,  Rococo,  Open 
Work,  Filling:,  Irish,  Hem  and  Feather  Stitches.  Gives  the 
Terms  used  in  Crochet  and  Knitted  Stitch  s.  Contains  Direc¬ 
tions  for  Stamping,  and  over  200  Illustrations  of  our  Perfora¬ 
ted  Stamping  Patterns,  including  Ulus' rations  of  Wild  Roses, 
Pansies,  Golden  Rod,  Sumac,  Coxcomb,  Poppies,  Snow-balls, 
Daisies.  Hops,  Barberries,  Cactus,  Woodbine,  Ferns,  Corners, 
Wreaths,  Scallops,  Braids,  Vines,  Outlines,  etc.  We  send  this 
book  by  mail  for  is  two-cent  stamps.  Address 

J.  F.  INGALLS,  Lynn,  Mass. 

The  IDEAL  for  18  84. 


This  is  the  Original  Art  Stove,  and  the  only  perfect 
construction.  Do  not  be  deceived  by  its  numerous 
imitators,  but  be  sure  that  our  name  is  on  the  stove 
you  buy,  and  we  will  guarantee  you  complete  satis¬ 
faction  in  every  particular. 

36  Union  St.,  Boston, 

,  92  Beekman  St.,  N.  Y. 

1  86  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 


luouiun  in  every  par  tie 

Magee  furnace  Co. 


BARNES’ 

Patent.  Foot  and  Steam 
Power  Machinery.  Com¬ 
plete 'outfits  for  Actual 
Workshop  Business, 
Lathes  for  Wood  or  Me¬ 
tal.  Circular  Saws, 
Scroll  Saws,  Formers. 
Mortisers.Tenoners,  etc. 
_  Machines  on  trial  if  de¬ 
sired.  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price  List  Free. 

W.  F.  JOHN  BARNES, 

No.  264  Ruby  St.«  Rockford)  Ill* 


DECEMBER. 


Although  there  is  a  proverbial  uncertainty  about 
the  weather  at  all  seasons,  in  few  months  can  we  calcu¬ 
late  less  upon  its  character  than  in  December.  Placed 
as  it  is  between  November  and  January  it  often  par¬ 
takes  of  the  character  of  both  ;  sometimes  the  beautiful 
“Indian  Summer”  of  November  lingers  until  the  “New 
Year,”  but  more  frequently  rain  and  snow,  frost  and 
summer  weather  alternate  daily  before  the  season  sets 
to  work  in  good  earnest.  Some  of  our  readers  are 
favored  with  a  climate  that  gives  them  continual 
bloom ;  others  have  long  since  bid  good-by  to  autumn 
flowers,  and  are  content  with  such  as  the  window-gar¬ 
den  affords.  In  this  latitude  we  occasionally  have  a 
good  show  of  Chrysanthemums  until  nearly  Christmas, 
and  occasionally  Pansies  and  Verbenas  in  well-pro¬ 
tected  borders.  We  once  picked  moderately  good  Rose¬ 
buds  from  the  garden  on  Christmas;  the  same  month 
there  was  but  little,  if  any,  frost,  and  there  were  many 
days  that  the  air  was  as  mild  and  balmy  and  the  sun  as 
brilliant  as  in  spring. 

There  is  little,  if  any,  work  to  be  done  in  the  flower- 
garden  this  month,  consequently  our  remarks  under 
this  head  will  necessarily  be  very  brief.  Beds  of 
bulbs,  newly  planted  during  the  preceding  month  or 
two,  will,  if  strong  frost  sets  in,  require  to  be  slightly 
protected  by  a  mulching  of  leaves ;  else,  as  not  unfre- 
quently  happens,  the  growth,  already  made,  will  be 
seriously  injured  if  not  altogether  destroyed.  Further 
than  this,  and  the  carefully  tying  up  of  shrubs  and 
climbers,  that  they  may  not  be  broken  down  by  ice  and 
snow,  is  all  that  should  remain  to  be  done  in  the  garden. 

House  plants  will  require  considerable  attention  this 
month.  We  are  apt  to  expect  too  much  from  the  win¬ 
dow-garden,  particularly  from  plants  taken  from  the 
open  border,  and  which  have  not  become  well  established 
in  their  new  homes.  The  most  formidable  enemy  house 
plants  have  is  over-watering,  and  in  managing  them  one 
simple  and  common  rule  will  be  almost  of  itself  a  suffi¬ 
cient  guide ;  and  that  is,  to  give  no  more  water  than  is 
really  essential ;  such  necessity  being  determined  by 
each  plant's  appearance,  or  rather  by  the  state  of  the 
soil  in  the  pots.  This  should  never  get  absolutely  dusty ; 
nor  should  the  leaves  of  the  plant  ever  droop.  Short  of 
these  two  circumstances,  however,  any  proximity  to 
them  will  be  desirable.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious. 
Plants  as  a  rule  make  but  little  growth  this  month, 
consequently  they  have  but  little  use  for  water,  and  the 
more  food,  of  any  kind,  the  plants  have  which  they  can¬ 
not  consume,  is  a  positive  injury  to  them.  Too  much  heat 
is  equally  injurious,  as  that  has  a  tendency  to  stimulate 
growth,  for  which  the  other  conditions  of  plant  devel¬ 
opment  are  not  fitted.  The  plant  knows  best  what  it 
wants,  and  will  make  its  necessities  known  by  the 
throwing  out  of  new  leaves  and  the  bursting  of  buds. 
These  indications  are  not  to  be  mistaken,  the  plant  has 
commenced  its  annual  task,  and  wants  material  with 
which  to  work.  Heat  and  moisture  are  among  the 
agents  the  plant  employs  in  the  conversion  of  impure 
into  pure  gases;  growth  is  the  result.  When  the 
growth  is  rapid,  the  demand  for  moisture  will  be  plainly 


shown  by  the  condition  of  the  leaves,  and  the  plant 
will  also  show  plainly  by  its  substance  and  strength,  if 
all  other  conditions  are  favorable  for  its  development. 
The  solid  food  the  plant  uses  cannot  be  well  given  in  too 
large  quantities,  as  it  will  only  take  up  what  is  actually 
required.  Not  so  with  heat  and  moisture;  these  can  be 
given  in  such  quantities  as  to  weaken  and  destroy. 
Plants  suffer  from  excesses  precisely  as  animals  do,, 
hence  the  necessity  of  carefully  attending  to  their 
wants. 

It  is  not  our  intention  at  this  time  to  say  much  about 
the  culture  of  plants,  but  rather  a  few  words  about  our¬ 
selves.  We  wish  to  thank  our  many  subscribers  for  the 
kindly  interest  they  have  manifested  in  our  welfare; 
our  task  is  by  no  means  an  easy  one,  but  our  labors  are 
lightened  when  we  know  and  feel  they  are  appreciated.. 
It  has  been  our  aim  to  supply  the  cultivator  of  flowers 
with  the  greatest  possible  number  of  hints — not  specu¬ 
lative,  but  practical — to  assist  in  making  the  garden 
what  it  should  be.  We  have  not  done  as  well  as  we 
could  have  wished,  or  as  we  hope  to  do  in  the  future. 
We  have  endeavored  to  show  our  readers  or  to  point  out 
to  them  a  beauty  in  the  flower  that  far  surpasses  that 
which  is  seen  by  the  eye.  The  flower  is  but  a  pleasing 
incident  in  the  life  of  the  plant,  it  is  the  plant  that  is 
beautiful  and  interesting,  it  is  that  which  should  be  our 
teacher.  We  urge  the  cultivation  and  development  of 
plants,  not  because  of  their  flowers,  but  because  of 
themselves.  What  the  plant  does,  its  importance  in  the 
economy  of  Nature  makes  it  far  more  interesting  to 
those  who  have  made  the  phenomenon  of  plant  life  a 
study,  than  the  beauty  that  is  to  be  seen  in  the  flower  or 
the  fragrance  it  exhales. 

We  do  not  by  any  means  wish  to  underate  the  uses 
of  the  beautiful,  and  would  advise,  most  earnestly,  the 
cultivation  of  plants  simply  for  the  sake  of  their  flowers; 
at  the  same  time,  while  the  eye  is  being  gratified,  we 
would  like  to  see  the  imagination— the  soul  fed.  We 
enjoy  flowers  in  all  their  forms,  the  simplest  as  well  as 
the  most  wonderful,  we  try  to  judge  them  impartially; 
to  value  them  for  their  intrinsic  worth,  and  at  the  same 
time  we  despise  most  heartily  the  dictates  of  fashion, 
which  manifest  themselves  as  plainly  in  the  cultivation 
of  flowers  and  the  arrangements  of  our  gardens  and 
lawns,  as  it  does  upon  the  clothes  we  shall  or  shall  not 
wear.  A  plant  that  has  only  “novelty”  to  recommend 
it  finds  no  favor  with  us.  We  are  called  upon  annually 
to  give  our  opinion  of  some  new  comer,  and  we  give  it 
impartially,  and  shall  continue  to  do  so  without  the 
slightest  regard  for  the  opinions  of  others,  particularly 
of  those  who  may,  perhaps,  be  interested  in  its  distribu¬ 
tion.  If  we  think  a  flower  or  plant  is  beautiful  and  will 
be  liable  to  succeed  fairly  well,  we  shall  say  so,  without 
stopping  to  enquire  how  many  “  first-class  certificates  ” 
it  has  received.  We  do  not  value  a  plant  simply  for 
what  can  be  made  from  it;  our  appreciation  does  not 
depend  upon  what  it  makes  for  us ;  rather  what  it 
makes  of  us.  Its  ability  as  a  teacher*  its  power  to  ele¬ 
vate  character,  to  ennoble  thought,  is  what  to  us  makes 
it  beautiful  and  useful.  We  care  not  whether  it  be  the 
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tiny  Aster  of  the  field,  the  glowing  Pelargonium,  or  the 
magnificent  Orchid,  if  it  inspires  us  with  more  lofty  ideas, 
and  a  truer  appreciation  of  the  goodness  and  greatness 
of  the  Creator,  it  is  then  to  us  the  more  beautiful  flower. 

It  is  our  intention  to  make  the  Floral  Cabinet  a 
necessity  in  every  household  where  refinement  and  a 
love  for  the  beautiful  predominates.  We  expect  and 
desire  the  Cabinet  to  grow  wiser  as  it  grows  older,  and 
we  promise  our  readers  to  consider  their  wants  with  an 
increased  assiduity  and  anxiety;  we  trust  the  promise 
will  be  accepted  on  the  faith  of  what  we  have  done 
already.  To  carry  out  our  intentions,  it  is  desirable  that 
our  circulation  should  be  increased.  Our  subscription 
price  is  low,  and  we  appeal  to  our  readers  to  assist  us  by 
continuing  to  recommend  the  Floral  Cabinet  as  the 
best  and  cheapest  magazine  on  ‘  *  Floriculture  and  Do¬ 
mestic  Arts’’  published. 

Our  readers  have  it  in  their  power  to  assist  us  materi¬ 
ally  in  our  work.  We  cannot  always  anticipate  their 
wants,  and  therefore  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  we 
shall  devote  all  the  space  that  is  necessary  to  Answers  to 
Correspondents,  and  we  again  extend  to  our  subscribers 
an  invitation  to  make  free  use  of  this  column.  We  will 
most  cheerfully  answer  all  queries,  giving  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  possible,  in  regards  to  the  propagation  and  cul¬ 
tivation  of  plants,  either  in  the  greenhouse,  dwelling,  or 
in  the  open  border. 


CHOICE 


Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  “choice  plants.” 
But  upon  investigation  we  find  the  term  choice  to  be  a 
versatile  word;  when  taken  in  connection  with  plants 
it  conveys  a  different  meaning  to  different  individuals. 
One  associates  the  word  with  whatever  comes  from 
abroad,  be  it  an  humble  or  a  royal  flower;  another  with 
those  that  are  hard  to  get,  and  harder  to  grow  after  you 
do  get  them;  another  with  those  for  which  we  pay  the 
highest  prices;  another,  for  all  plants  that  possess  a 
delicate  nature;  and  still  another,  with  whatever  is 
beautiful  to  look  upon. 

Now  a  plant  may  have  all  the  points  mentioned  above; 
it  may  come  from  a  distant  country,  it  may  be  difficult 
to  obtain,  hard  to  cultivate;  it  may  cost  us  a  good  round 
sum;  it  may  be  delicate  and  beautiful,  and  still  not  be 
choice,  as  I  understand  the  word.  A  rare  plant  is  not 
always  a  choice  one,  particularly  if  we  keep  it  in  an 
uncongenial  atmosphere. 

Webster  defines  the  word  “  choice  ”  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  used  above,  as  something  worthy  of  being  se¬ 
lected.  Now,  by  what  standard  do  we  measure  the  worth 
of  a  plant  ?  Is  it  not  by  the  qualities  that  adapt  it  to  the 
place  we  wish  it  to  occupy?  Those  plants  that  are  best 
suited  to  our  wall  brackets;  those  plants  that  are  best 
suited  to  our  sunny  windows  are  most  “  worthy  of  being 
selected”  for  that  purpose;  consequently  they  are  choice 
ones.  Is  it  a  distinction  without  a  difference  ?  Then 
let  me  quote  that  old  axiom:  “  Handsome  is,  that  hand¬ 
some  does.”  I  never  estimate  my  plants  by  the  prices 
paid  for  them;  dollars  and  cents  neither  enhance  nor 
lessen  their  value.  I  want  those  that  can  stand  upon 
their  own  merits,  be  their  cost  ten  cents  or  ten  dollars; 


We  wish  it  particularly  understood  that  the  Floral 
Cabinet  is  in  no  way  connected  with  trade  interests  of 
any  kind;  it  is  independent  of  every  influence  except 
those  of  truth  and  fair  dealing.  For  this  reason  alone 
nurserymen  and  seedsmen  may  advertise  in  its  pages 
without  fear  of  any  secret  interest  associated  with  its 
management  to  nullify  their  solicitations  for  orders. 
We  thank  those  of  the  trade  who  have  hitherto  given  us 
their  advertisements,  and  we  remind  those  who  have  not 
yet  availed  themselves  of  our  advertising  pages,  that 
our  circulation  is  very  extensive,  and  continually  in¬ 
creasing,  among  the  purchasers  of  plants,  and  there  is 
therefore  no  better  medium  by  which  to  make  known 
the  nature  of  the  stock  they  have  for  sale. 

As  we  close  the  old  year,  and  make  preparations  for 
the  new,  with  its  new  hopes  and  bright  prospects,  we 
hope  to  merit  more  and  more  the  support  which  has  in 
the  years  past  been  so  cheerfully  given  us.  We  do  not 
propose  to  encourage  personalities  or  strife;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  our  pages  shall  be  kept  free  from  abuse,  and 
everything  which  would  in  the  least  have  a  tendency  to 
interfere  with  the  earnest  discussion  of  the  principles 
and  events  of  floriculture.  To  our  thousands  of  patrons 
and  friends  who  keep  us  company,  we  extend  a  friendly 
hand,  and  kindly  wish  them  all  A  Merry  Christmas, 
A  Happy  New  Year. 


PLANTS. 


and  it  is  often  the  case  that  the  one  is  as  worthy  of  our 
admiration  as  the  other. 

I  trust  that  the  reader  will  not  understand  me  to  say 
that  whatever  is  rare,  delicate  or  hard  to  grow,  is  not 
worthy  of  cultivation,  for  that  is  not  the  meaning  I 
wish  to  convey,  but,  that  those  plants  should  not  be 
selected  for  general  culture  unless  we  can  give  them  a 
congenial  situation,  and  the  things  suited  to  their  habits. 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  human  race  to  sigh  for  the 
things  that  lie  “  just  out  of  reach;”  and  the  plants  we 
do  not  have  are  the  ones  that  we  want,  and  we  do 
not  stop  to  consider  what  they  will  profit  us  since  we 
cannot  give  them  their  especial  wants  and  needs,  but 
get  them  if  possible,  even  though  our  consciences  do 
not  approve  of  the  outlay  ;  and  they  are  planted  in  soil 
and  atmosphere  the  reverse  of  their  native  element  ; 
and,  need  I  tell  the  result?  How  long,  think  you,  would 
it  take  these  plants  to  deteriorate  in  beauty  or  worth 
under  the  circumstances  ? 

Knowing  that  wet  land  is  not  a  suitable  place  to  plant 
Potatoes,  and,  that  the  sunshine  is  necessary  to  mature 
them,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  call  that  farmer  very 
unwise,  to  use  the  mildest  term,  who,  after  paying  a  high 
price  for  some  choice  variety,  plants  it  in  a  wet  shady 
corner;  and  yet,  in  our  ignorance  of  the  habits  of  some 
of  these  choice  plants,  we  often  do  things  equally 
inconsistent. 

I  have  in  my  collection  many,  that  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  word,  are  termed  choice.  My  Palms 
are  grown  from  seed.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may 
wish  to  do  likewise,  I  would  recommend  first  and  fore¬ 
most,  Pritcliardia  Filamentosa.  "It  is  a  beautiful  Palm 
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of  graceful  habit,  and  quick  growth;  three  years 
developes  quite  a  fine  specimen  plant.  The  leaves  are 
palmatified  with  numerous  divisions  and  white  thread¬ 
like  filaments.  My  Orchids  are  varieties  of  Cypripe- 
diums,  Epidendrums,  and  Goodyera.  Some  of  them  are 
curious  and  beautiful,  and  I  am  interested  in  them  and 
cultivate  them,  not  because  they  came  from  “over  the 
sea,”  or  are  more  worthy  of  patronage  than  less  popular 
plants;  but,  because  I  am  interested  in  the  whole  vege¬ 
table  kingdom,  and  value  every  means  of  learning 
something  new  about  the  habits  of  rare  plants  from 
other  climes;  and  there  is  no  school  like  experience. 

I  cannot  recommend  rare  Ferns,  Palms,  Orchis,  etc., 
to  amateur  florists  with  only  the  accommodations  of  the 


average  living  room;  but  since  there  are  so  many  ami¬ 
able  plants  that  are  not  sensitive  to  their  situation,  then 
why  not  make  a  selection  of  the  things  that  are  within 
our  reach,  and  rest  content.  I  should  more  highly 
estimate  a  common  Geranium,  in  a  healthy  thriving 
condition,  than  the  most  rare  Fern  that  it  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  behold,  in  a  sickly  state,  homesick  for  its 
native  element. 

For  all  seasons  and  situations,  Geraniums  and 
Fuchsias  would  be  my  choice  from  the  whole  category 
of  plants,  and  the  nearer  we  bring  them  to  perfection, 
the  more  worthy  we  make  them  of  the  title  “choice 
plants." 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Flanders. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  EXHIBITION. 


The  New  York  Horticultural  Society  has  conferred  a 
lasting  benefit  upon  society  by  the  encouragement  it 
has  given  Chrysanthemum  growers  the  past  two  years, 
in  the  way  of  liberal  premiums,  and  by  keeping  their 
hall  open  for  two  days  and  evenings,  in  order  that  all 
who  would,  might  see  two  of  the  grandest  displays  of 
flowers  ever  held  in  this  country.  Ihe  exhibition  last 
season,  all  things  considered,  was  better  than  the  one 
just  closed.  This  was  because  the  season  of  1883  was 
more  favorable  for  the  development  of  the  plants  than 
the  present  one  has  proved.  The  drought  of  the  past 
August  and  September  was  too  severe  to  allow  the 
plants  to  make  anything  like  a  perfect  growth,  unless 
irrigation  was  resorted  to,  and  that  is  an  impossibility 
when  plants  are  grown  by  the  thousands,  as  they  are 
by  some  of  our  leading  growers.  Notwithstanding  all 
this,  there  were  at  the  exhibition,  November  5th 
and  6th,  some  larger  and  better  grown  specimens 
than  we  have  before  seen.  It  pleases  us  to  state  that  by 
far  the  finest  plants  on  exhibition  were  from  amateur’s 
collections.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  as  it  shows  a  grow¬ 
ing  taste  for  this,  the  noblest  of  autumn  flowers,  no  less 
than  for  all  others.  Nothing  pleases  us  more  than  to  have 
our  professional  florists  beaten  with  their  own  weapons, 
and  it  pleases  the  florist  now  less  than  it  does  us,  be¬ 
cause  be  sees  his  skill  and  patient,  untiring  industry 
rewarded;  the  plants  he  has  watched  over  so  tenderly, 
appreciated  and  better  cared  for  by  those  who  cultivate 
them  for  their  own  sakes,  than  he  can  do  who  only 
grows  them  for  the  purpose  of  sale. 

It  is  pure  delight  to  develop  some  new  form  or  color 
in  a  flower  by  hybridization  or  by  cross  fertilization, 
particularly  one  like  the  Chrysanthemum,  the  seeding 
of  which  is  an  art  that  has  been  considered  one  of  the 
impenetrable  mysteries.  But  doubly  sweet  is  the 
pleasure  the  hybridist  enjoys  when  wealth  and  taste 
humbly  asks  for  some  of  the  results  of  his  labor  in 
order  that  he,  the  amateur,  may,  by  the  most  liberal 
culture,  bring  the  flowers  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfec¬ 
tion.  In  this  exhibition  the  amateurs,  as  we  have  be¬ 
fore  said,  took  the  lead,  not  as  a  whole,  but  in  part,  that 
part  being  specimen  plants,  both  in  the  natural  and  the 
standard  forms.  Prominent  among  this  class  of  ex¬ 
hibitors  was  Wm.  Barr,  Esq.,  of  Orange,  New  Jersey, 
who  showed  in  the  various  classes,  for  which  premiums 


were  offered,  about  two  hundred  varieties,  representing 
the  various  sections  into  which  this  family  has  been 
divided.  The  named  sorts  in  this  collection  did  not 
differ  materially  from  those  to  be  found  in  the  profes¬ 
sional  lists  ;  they  were  simply  the  best  known  sorts,  and 
all  were  remarkably  well  grown.  We  are  pleased  to 
say  that  the  one  flower  of  all  on  exhibition  that  pleased 
us  most  was  Fleur  de  Marie,  pure  white,  of  the  anemone- 
flowered  section.  We  regret  the  plant  that  bore  this 
lovely  flower  was  not  on  exhibition,  as  it  would  have 
been  but  for  the  reasons  we  have  given  in  our  “  Notes 
and  Comments.” 

In  order  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  various  sections  on 
exhibition  we  will  briefly  describe  them. 

THE  JAPANESE  SECTION. 

Their  flowers  so  entirely  unlike  the  majority  of  other 
flowers,  seem  to  be  made  rather  than  grown.  It  is  not 
that  they  conform  to  one  style  of  irregularity,  as  we  find 
at  least  six  distinct  types.  Here  is  one  with  the  flowers 
of  almost  skeleton  outline;  the  petals  are  about  two  and 
a  half  inches  long,  and  are  simply  hollow  tubes  to 
within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  their  extremity,  when 
they  divide  into  open  spoon-like  segments.  There  are 
no  signs  of  even  a  curve  in  this  variety,  the  petals  being 
as  rigid  as  the  quills  of  the  porcupine. 

The  next  type  is  a  modification  of  the  former,  the 
petals  being  tubular  only  half  their  lengths;  they  are 
not  as  rigid,  and  there  is  a  slightly  spiral  curve  through 
the  whole  flower.  This  is  represented  by  only  one 
variety,  a  new  seedling,  silvery  blush  in  color.  This 
was  raised  by  John  Thorpe,  Esq.,  who  has  not  as  yet 
given  it  a  distinctive  name,  preferring  to  wait  until  it 
has  flowered  another  season,  as  long  observation  has 
shown  that  flowers  do  not  always  establish  their  true 
character  the  first  year,  consequently  an  appropriate 
name,  if  deserving,  could  not  be  given  it.  The  next 
contrast  is  with  those  having  very  broad  petals  incurv¬ 
ing  to  the  centre,  showing  only  the  underside  of  each, 
excepting  that  there  is  a  tendency,  more  or  less,  to  a 
spiral  whorl,  and  that  here  and  there  a  petal  falls  down 
without  rhyme  or  reason.  The  very  opposite  to  this 
are  those  with  the  petals  reflecting,  or  rather  drooping, 
showing  the  entire  length  from  the  disc,  except  a  few 
that  have  not  yet  become  unfolded ;  these  are  enveloped 
in  a  compact  knot  showing  a  twisted  silky  crown. 
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Again  there  is  a  form  the  petals  of  which  seem  to  be 
made  of  rolled  paper  or  shavings  twisted  and  coiled 
like  so  much  tangled  worsted,  only  that  there  is  more 
or  less  of  a  continuity  to  each  other.  This  also  has  an 
extreme  representation  with  petals  coiled  as  tightly, 
curving  downwards  in  the  most  regular  and  graceful 
outline  until  they  nearly  represent  a  true  half  circle. 

The  first  is  represented  by  Glorie  de  Raymonante,  a 
silvery  rose  and  lilac  flower.  The  second  by  the  fine 
seedling  with  silvery  blush  flowers,  Compte  de  Germiny 
with  its  tawny  buff  and  mahogany  shades,  and  Triumph 
de  Chatelets,  with  its  fawny,  silky  blooms  represent  two 
more  of  the  class. 

Julius  Scharff ,  rich  amaranth  and  pale  lavender  tints, 
with  worsted-like  petals,  and  Mrs.  Richard  Brett,  with 
threads  of  the  purest  gold,  are  representatives  of  the 
rest  we  have  mentioned.  The  admirer  will  see  yet 
many  more  variations,  but  this  is  sufficient,  as  it  will 
serve  to  identify  the  most  marked  forms  in  the  already 
large  section  known  as  Japanese. 

THE  CHINESE  TYPES 

are  more  correct  in  outline,  with  their  prim  shapes  of 
almost  mechanical  setting,  differing  only  that  there  are 
incurved  and  reflexed  flowers.  The  incurved  varieties 
are  becoming  extremely  popular ;  their  petals,  like  little 
shells  follow  over  and  over,  until  the  expression  of 
each  flower  is  as  if  cast  in  a  mould.  This  type  was 
represented  by  very  fine  blooms  of  Hon.  Wolesley,  Lady 
St.  Clair,  Prince  Alfred,  Prince  of  Wales,  Duchess  of 
Manchester,  and  Mr.  Bum.  These  are  great  favorites  in 
England,  as  may  be  judged  from  their  names.  The  re¬ 
flexed  flowers  were  represented  by  a  new  seedling, 
Robert  Walcott,  rich  deep  crimson;  Soeur  Melanie, 
pure  white;  Annie  Salter,  gold;  and  Belle  Castellane, 
white  and  rose,  with  gold  tips. 

THE  POMPON  VARIETIES. 

Of  these  there  are  various  forms  and  sizes,  and  they 
seem  nearer  to  us,  at  least  we  know  them  better  than 
the  other  sections,  having  been  familiar  with  them  as 
Artemesias,  long  before  any  great  change  had  come 
over  the  Chrysanthemum.  The  little  old  wood-colored 
buttons,  they  are  even  here  with  us  yet,  so  are  the  tiny 
little  yellow  ones.  But  there  are  innovations  to  be 
found  in  this  section;  here  are  fringed  flowers  of  all 
colors,  and  here  are  what  is  known  as  anemone-flowered 
Chrysanthemums,  better  to  call  them  tubular  or  quilled- 
flowered.  A  row  of  flat  petals  for  a  border,  then  the 
centre  filled  up  with  quilled  florets,  often  of  another 


color,  as  in  Marie  Stewart  and  Marguerite  Coi,  one  with 
white  and  yellow  flowers,  the  other  crimson,  red  and 
gold. 

Such  is  a  glimpse  of  the  sections  of  the  family  6f  Chry¬ 
santhemums;  and  when  we  consider  that  more  than  500 
varieties  were  shown  by  one  firm,  Messrs.  Hallock  & 
Thorpe,  a  slight  idea  of  the  magnificent  exhibit  can  be 
obtained.  Many  of  the  specimen  plants  were  fully  four 
feet  in  diameter  and  about  the  same  height.  The 
standards  were  from  six  to  eight  feet  high  with  well 
formed  heads,  two  or  more  feet  in  diameter,  and  com¬ 
pletely  furnished  with  flowers.  In  these  forms  all  the 
various  types  described  were  to  be  seen.  Besides,  there 
was  one  form  that  we  must  not  orbit  in  our  mention, 
viz:  a  single  flowered  Chrysanthemum,  typical  of  our 
common  field  Daisy,  a  single  row  of  petals  and  a  yellow 
disc,  varying  as  much  in  color  as  in  the  double  flowers; 
some  are  regular  in  outline  and  some  as  irregular  as  in 
the  Japanese  section.  There  is  also  as  great  a  difference 
in  size,  varying  from  one-half  an  inch  to  seven  inches 
in  diameter.  We  noticed  in  this  section  Peter  Hender¬ 
son,  pure  gold;  Jas.  Y.  Murkland,  silver  and  gold;  Wm. 
Falconer,  rosy  red;  Pres.  Arthur,  crimson  and  gold;  all 
most  effective  and  essential  to  large  collections. 

In  the  professional  class  of  exhibitors  were  Messrs, 
Hallock  Son  &  Thorpe,  of  Queens,  N.  Y. ;  Peter  Hend¬ 
erson  &  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  and  W.  C.  Wilson,  Esq.,  of  Astoria, 
N.  Y.  The  first  of  these  exhibitors,  having  made  the 
Chrysanthemum  a  specialty,  in  fact,  a  professional 
study,  made  the  exhibition  a  grand  success.  Their 
entries  far  outnumbered  all  others  combined,  and  their 
skill  and  industry,  as  well  as  their  interest  in  the  soci¬ 
ety’s  exhibitions,  was  awarded  by  carrying  away  all  the 
first  premiums  in  the  professional  class.  They  also 
received  twenty-four  of  the  society’s  certificates  of 
merit  for  as  many  new  seedlings,  a  list  of  which,  with 
their  descriptions,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  publish  in  the 
January  number  of  the  Cabinet. 

Mr.  Wilson’s  exhibit  was  remarkably  fine,  and  in¬ 
cluded  all  the  valuable  varieties  that  have  thus  far  been 
offered  for  sale  by  the  trade.  Had  this  collection  been 
alone,  it  would  have  been  well  worth  visiting.  Mr. 
Wilson  was  a  good  second  in  nearly  every  class,  in  the 
race  for  premiums.  We  regret  exceedingly  the  lack  of 
interest  in  these  exhibitions;  the  attendance  was  small, 
indeed  a  disgrace,  a  sad  commentary  on  the  taste  and 
culture  of  all  the  classes,  of  which  the  great  city  of  New 
York  is  composed. 


COLOR  IN  BEDDING  PLANTS. 


Ribbon  lines  and  carpet  patterns  and  formal  flower¬ 
beds  of  all  kinds  are  usually  abominations.  The  true 
lover  of  flowers  enjoys  them  most  when  planted  in 
natural  masses  and  where  their  individual  beauties  and 
peculiarities  present  themselves.  Even  where  flowers 
are  properly  used  to  kindle  a  glow  of  color  at  some  ef¬ 
fective  point  in  a  lawn  picture  we  lose  a  certain  affec¬ 
tionate  interest  in  them  as  individuals,  which  is  their 
profoundest  charm.  They  can  become  positively  dis¬ 
agreeable  when  used  to  furnish  so  much  scarlet  and  so 
much  blue  in  a  crown  or  anchor — that  is  when  they 


take  the  place  of  paint  and  carpentry  in  the  highly 
colored  “designs”  which  disfigure  our  cemeteries  and 
even  private  lawns. 

There  are  places  in  connection  with  architectural 
forms,  where  rigid  lines  of  planting  can  be  used  as  per¬ 
manent  adjuncts  of  the  design.  But  even  here,  where 
formal  flower-beds  can  be  made  effective,  they  are  often 
offensive  by  reason  of  the  crude  color  contrasts  they 
present.  Strong,  positive  colors  are  used  without  any 
regard  to  their  harmony,  and  the  result  is  too  often  a 
vulgar  glare  of  discordant  tones.  A  correspondent  of 
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the  London  Garden  gives  some  excellent  counsel  on 
this  point,  showing  how  separate  color  schemes  can  be 
effectively  worked  out, 

“One  or  two  colors  used  temperately  and  with  careful 
judgment  will  produce  nobler  and  richer  results  than 
many  colors  purposely  contrasted  or  wantonly  jum¬ 
bled;  and  the  formally  designed  garden  that  is  an  archi¬ 
tectural  adjunct  ”to  an  imposing  building  demands'^  a 
lignified  unity  'of  coloring  rather  than  the  petty  and 
frivolous  effects  so  comonly  obtained  by  the  misuse  of 
many  colors  As  practical  examples  of  simple  harmo¬ 
nies,  let  us  take  a  scheme  of  red  for  summer  bedding. 
It  may  range  from  palest  pink  to  nearly  black,  the 
flowers  being  Pelargoniums  in  many  shades  of  pink, 
rose,  salmon  and  scarlet;  Verbenas,  red  and  pink;  and 
judicious  mixtures  of  Iresine,  Alternanthera,  Amaran- 
tus,  the  dark  Ajuga,  and  red-foliaged  Oxalis.  Still  finer 
is  a  color  scheme  of  yellow  and  orange,  worked  out  with 
some  eight  varieties  of  Marigold,  Zinnias,  Calceolarias, 


and  Nasturtiums — a  long  range  of  bright,  rich  color, 
from  palest  buff  and  primrose  to  deepest  mahogany. 
Such  examples  as  these,  of  strong,  warm  coloring,  are 
admirably  adapted  for  large  spaces  of  bedded  garden. 
Where  a  small  space  has  to  be  dealt  with,  it  would  bet¬ 
ter  suit  arrangements  of  blue,  with  white  and  palest 
yellow,  or  of  purple  and  lilac,  with  gray  foliage.  A  satis¬ 
factory  example  of  the  latter  could  be  worked  out  with 
beds  of  purple  and  lilac  Clematis  trained  over  a  carpet 
of  Cineraria  maritima,  or  one  of  the  white-foliaged 
Centaureas  and  Heliotropes  and  purple  Verbenas,  with 
silvery  foliage  of  Cerastium,  Antennaria,  or  Stachys 
lanata.  These  are  some  simple  examples  easily  carried 
out.  The  principle  once  seen  and  understood,  and  the 
operator  having  a  perception  of  color  harmonies,  modi¬ 
fications  will  suggest  themselves,  and  a  correct  working 
with  two  or  more  colors  will  be  practicable;  but  the 
simpler  ways  are  the  best,  and  will  always  give  the 
nobler  result.” — Philadelphia  Press. 


BELL-FLOWERS. 


A  remarkably  pretty  name  for  a  beautiful  family  of 
plants,  would  be  our  first  thought  on  making  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  these  lovely  flowers.  They  stand 
alone,  a  compact  class,  comprising  very  few  species 
that  cannot  be  turned  to  good  account  either  for  the 
border,  rockery,  or  pot  culture.  They  are  very  numer¬ 
ous,  so  there  are  plenty  to  chose  from,  and  the  family 
ikeness  runs  through  the  entire  group.  But  there  is  no 
sameness  about  them;  some  are  only  a  few  inches  in 
height,  while  others  develop  into  noble  specimens, 
often  attaining  the  height  of  six  feet.  This  difference 
in  habit  renders  them  all  the  more  useful,  as  they  can 
be  readily  adapted  for  a  variety  of  positions.  What  en¬ 
hances  their  value  is  that  they  are  of  easy  culture,  and 
therefore  the  amateur  can  devote  a  portion  of  his  plot 
to  the  cultivation  of  Bill-flowers,  or  to  speak  more 
strictly,  Campanulas.  Without  a  slection  of  these 
plants,  no  collection  however  rich  in  other  subjects,  is 
complete. 

^Some  of  the  species  were  introduced  as  far  back  as 
1597,  and  of  these  we  may  name,  Campanula  media,  or 
the  Canterbury  bell,  from  Germany  ;  the  chimney 
Bell-flower,  C.  pyramidalis,  from  Carniola. 

Now  a  word  upon  their  cultivation.  The  best  way  to 
raise  Campanulas  is  by  seed,  which  should  be  sown  as 
soon  as  it  ripens,  in  pans  filled  with  good  friable  soil, 
and  placed  in  a  cold  frame,  and  as  the  seed  is  very 
small,  the  soil  must  be  very  fine  on  the  surface.  The 
seedlings  must  be  potted  off  singly,  as  soon  as  large 
enough,  into  large  or  small  sixties.  To  afford  the 
young  plants  all  the  encouragement  possible,  prepare  a 
nice  light  compost  consisting  of  two  parts  loam,  one 
part  leaf  mould,  and  a  good  dash  of  sharp  sand.  Take 
care  not  to  give  to  much  water,  or  the  seeds  will  rot, 
but  keep  the  soil  moderately  moist.  There  are  several 
most  elegant  species,  adapted  for  the  greenhouse,  when 
grown  in  eight  inch  pots  with  a  good  rich  compost, 
The  best  pot  plants  are  Campanula  pyramidalis,  C. 
grandiflora  ( Platycodon ),  C.  media  and  C.  turbinata. 

When  planting  on  the  rockery  it  will  be  found  desir¬ 
able  to  use  good  rich  soil  and  plenty  of  drainage.  The 
double  varieties  and  some  of  the  species  require  to  be 


propagated  by  the  stems  and  roots  early  in  spring,  and 
by  division  of  the  roots  during  the  spring  and  autumn 
months.  But  all  the  most  distinctive  kinds  can  be 
grown  from  seed.  Other  peculiarities  will  be  noted  in 
the  description  of  the  plants. 

Carpathian  Campanula,  C.  carpatica. — This  is  a 
dwarf  kind,  growing  about  fifteen  inches  in  height. 
The  flowers  are  blue,  and  produced  on  long  slender 
stalks.  It  is  a  thoroughly  useful  species  for  rockeries, 
borders,  and  makes  showy  subjects.  It  requires  to  be 
lifted  in  spring,  the  roots  divided  and  replanted.  By 
this  method  it  blooms  more  profusely.  Also  as  a  pot 
plant  it  is  a  general  favorite.  The  white  variety  is  a 
very  beautiful  plant,  and  when  the  two  colors  are 
grown  together  they  produce  an  excellent  effect.  They 
both  produce  seed  in  abundance. 

Fragile  Campanula,  C.  fragilis. — A  dwarf  plant, 
with  pale  blue,  broadly  bell-shaped  flowers.  Plant  it 
freely  on  the  rockery  in  light  sandy  soil.  This  and 
C.  pyramidalis  make  capital  window  plants. 

Gargano  Harebell,  C.  garganica. — A  very  dwarf 
kind,  growing  about  six  inches  in  height.  Flowers 
bluish,  with  white  centres.  Treat  the  same  as  C. 
fragilis. 

Violet  Harebell.  C.  pulla. — A  charming  alpine 
plant.  Flowers  dark  purple,  bell-shaped,  suitable  for 
growing  in  pans  or  pots.  It  is  best  to  confine  this  plant 
entirely  to  pots  or  the  rockery,  for  it  is  likely  to  perish 
on  borders.  Its  exquisite  beauty  will  justify  any 
amount  of  trouble,  but  it  only  requires  a  well  drained 
soil  of  sandy  peat. 

Dwarf  Campanula,  C.pumila. — This  is  one  of  the 
smallest  of  the  family.  It  is  not  so  rare  as  some  of  the 
other  kinds,  being  often  seen  on  rockeries  and  in  gar¬ 
dens.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  it  thrives  in  any 
situation,  and  in  any  soil. 

Peached-leaved  Campanula,  C.  persicifolia. — One  of 
the  commonest  and  also  handsomest  species  in  culti¬ 
vation.  There  are  several  varieties,  all  worthy  of  exten¬ 
sive  cultivation.  It  is  also  well  adapted  for  pot  culture. 
May  be  grown  from  seed,  but  division  is  the  best  way 
to  increase  the  stock. 
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Chimney  Campanula.,  C.  pyramidalis. — A  remarka¬ 
bly  noble  plant,  attaining  the  height  of  nearly  three 
feet.  Flowers  blue  or  white.  The  white  variety  is 
equally  as  stately  and  ornamental  as  the  blue.  Excel¬ 
lent  for  pot  culture,  and  best  grown  from  seed  as.  a 
biennial. 

Canterbury  Bells,  C.  medium. — These  are  every¬ 
body’s  flowers.  Some  fine  double  varieties  have  been 
introduced  within  the  past  few  years,  and  we  have  sin¬ 
gle  and  double  of  several  colors,  the  pale  pink  being  ex¬ 
quisitely  beautiful.  They  look  remarkably  well  on  bor¬ 
ders,  or  as  pot  plants.  Grow  from  seed  as  biennials. 

Turban  Campanula,  C.  turbinatcC. — A  dwarf-grow¬ 
ing  kind,  about  nine  inches  in  height.  Flowers  deep 


purple.  Plant  in  good  rich  loam,  either  on  the 
rockery  or  border.  This  is  a  very  showy  species. 

The  Turfted  Harebell,  C.  ccespitosa,  is  the  same  as 
C.  pumila. 

Scheuchzer’s  Harebell,  C.  Scheuchzeri. — This  is  a 
charming  rock  plant;  flowers  of  a  lovely  violet-blue 
color  of  the  most  delicate  kind.  Plant  it  on  the  rock¬ 
ery  in  a  light  rich  soil,  and  choose  a  well-drained  spot. 

Noble  Bell-Flower,  C.  nobilis. — This  is  worthy  of 
special  notice  because  of  its  color,  which  is  rosy  or 
maroon-shaded  purple.  Propagate  by  the  under¬ 
ground  stems,  and  make  as  many  plants  as  possible,  as 
it  is  a  good  subject  for  exchanging,  very  few  amateurs 
possessing  it. 


A  New  Begonia. 


BEGONIA  SCEPTRUM. 


Among  the  new  plants  of  recent  introduction  we 
notice  the  Begonia  Sceptrum,  a  very  handsome  and 
distinct  species,  a  native  of  Brazil.  Its  leaves  are 
obliquely  ovate  in  outline,  deeply  lobed  on  one  side,  the 
lobes  oblong  obtuse,  the  veins  sunk,  and  the  raised 
spaces  between  marked  with  large  silvery  blotches,  and 
numerous  smaller  dots  of  silvery  gray.  The  leaf  stalks 
are  red,  this  color  passing  up  the  ribs  of  the  under 
surface. 

This  species  is  a  desirable  addition  to  our  list  of  orna¬ 
mental  plants  for  the  conservatory.  The  popularity  the 
tuberous-rooted  species  has  justly  attained,  has  had  a 


tendency  to  detract  from  the  ornamental -leaved  sorts, 
although  they  occupy  entirely  different  grounds.  We 
are  quite  apt  to  neglect  the  old  in  our  chase  for  the  new; 
this  has  been  particularly  so  in  regard  to  the  Begonia. 
We  now  rarely  see  a  good  collection  of  the  old  Rex 
section,  notwithstanding'the  plant  possesses  far  more  of 
interest  than  many  of  those  now  extensively  cultivated 
for  the  sake  of  their  flowers.  There  is,  or  at  least 
should  be,  room  for  all,  and  we  trust  the  one  which  we 
illustrate  in  this  number  will  have  a  tendency  to  en¬ 
courage  the  more  general  cultivation  of  all  the  species 
of  this  truly  beautiful  class  of  plants. 


HARDY  FLOWERS. 

FIRST  PAPER. 


We  very  often  hear  the  complaint  from  flower  lovers, 
that  they  would  be  anxious  to  enlarge  their  borders  and 
increase  their  stock  were  it  not  for  the  impossibility  of 
caring  for  their  pets  through  the  winter.  It  is  certainly 
saddening  to  see  our  plant  friends  blackened  and 
destroyed,  as  a  local  paper  says,  “by  one  fell  swoop  of 
the  Frost  King,”  and  still  more  so,  when  we  know  it  is 
the  end  of  their  beauty.  So  it  seems  the  most  reason¬ 
able  plan,  where  it  is  impossible  to  house  plants  for  the 
winter,  to  go  in  chiefly  for  hardy  perennials,  which 
show  their  smiling  faces,  year  after  year,  whether  they 
receive  much  care  or  not.  Our  grandmothers  were  wiser 
than  we,  in  this  respect,  as  a  look  through  an  old  garden 
will  show.  Of  course  there  would  be  Roses,  and  plenty 
of  them,  though  the  grower  might  not  be  a  critical  and 
scientific  Rosarian.  And  there  would  be  Saxifrages, 
perhaps  the  dainty  little  London  Pride,  or  None-so- 
Pretty,  as  they  call  it  in  Cornwall  (Saxifraga  umbrosa), 
perennial  Phloxes,  Columbines,  Sweet  Williams,  Pinks 
and  Love-in-a-Mist,  Ladies’  Mantle  and  Love-lies-bleed¬ 
ing — I  like  to  hear  their  quaint  old-fashioned  names — 
making  the  garden 

“  A  populous  solitude  of  bees,  and  birds, 

And  fairy  formed  and  many  colored  things.” 

We  have  a  very  extensive  choice  among  hardy 
Roses,  both  old  and  new.  The  Prairie  Rose 
is  a  very  good  sort,  the  best  varieties  being 
Queen  of  the  Frairies  and  Baltimore  Belle.  It  is 
very  hardy,  being  native  of  the  Western  States,  and 
flowers  late  in  the  season,  producing  great  clusters  of 
blooms,  and  making  very  rapid  growth.  Though  not 
so  delicately  beautiful  as  the  Climbing  Teas,  its  hardi¬ 
ness  and  freedom  of  growth  make  it  very  desirable. 

The  Hybrid  Perpetuals  offer  some  very  useful  hardy 
sorts,  and  in  mentioning  them  we  must  not  forget  their 
founder,  Rosa  Damascena ,  the  Damask  Rose  of  the 
poets.  It  is  a  native  of  Syria,  whence  it  was  brought 
to  Europe  in  1573.  It  is  very  fragrant  and  very  hardy, 
qualities  shared  by  its  hybrid  progeny.  We  scarcely 
need  mention  the  General  Jacqueminot,  the  “Jack”  of 
commerce,  its  beauty  and  fragrance  are  too  well  known. 
But  I  have  been  asked,  on  several  occasions  if  “  Jack  ” 
and  Jacqueminot  were  not  two  separate  and  distinct 
flowers,  so  I  beg  to  state  that  the  former  is  its  commer¬ 
cial --the  latter  its  correct  designation. 

Gloire  de  Dijon  is  a  beautiful  climbing  Tea,  hardy 
and  deliciously  fragrant.  Its  color  shades  from  rose  to 
salmon  and  yellow;  the  flowers  are  very  large  and  glob¬ 
ular.  It  forms  a  lovely  contrast  wiih  the  foregoing. 

The  Roses  enumerated  below  are  perfectly  hardy  and 
desirable  for  the  garden. 

Anne  de  Diesbach,  carmine ;  Mabel  Morrison ,  pure 
white,  very  fine;  Madame  Boll,  rose  pink ;  Baroness 
Rothschild,  light  pink,  free  blooming  and  distinct; 
Charles  Ma.rgottin,  fiery  red  ;  Baronne  Prevost,  rose 
pink,  very  hardy. 

Rosa  rugosa  is  a  Japanese  single  Rose.  The  flowers 
are  very  fragrant,  and  are  succeeded  in  the  autumn  by 
bright  scarlet  hips  of  large  size,  which  make  a  very 
handsome  appearance.  The  foliage  is  very  distinct, 


making  an  attractive  shrub.  There  are  two  varieties 
R.  rugosa  rubra,  flowers  pink,  and  R.  rugosa  alba, 
white. 

Many  herbaceous  plants,  such  as  the  botanist  delights 
in,  are  “caviare  to  the  general,”  as  their  beauties  or  vir¬ 
tues  are  not  very  striking.  So  we  must  only  look  to 
those  distinguished  by  their  personal  attractions,  so  to 
speak.  And  when  we  take  an  old-fashioned  garden  for 
our  model,  I  do  not  mean  one  belonging  to  the  age  of 
hoops  and  patches,  with  oppressively  trim  parterres, 
guarded  by  clipped  Yews,  cut  into  grotesque  forms,  but 
a  “  Naturall  wildnesse,”  as  Lord  Bacon  says.  To  quote 
his  words:  “  Trees  I  would  have  none  in  it;  but  some 
Thickets,  made  only  of  Sweet-Briar  and  Honny-suckle, 
and  some  Wilde- Vine  amongst;  and  the  ground  set  with 
Violets,  Strawberries  and  Prime-Roses.  For  these  are 
sweet,  and  prosper  in  the  shade.  And  these  to  be  in  the 
Heath,  and  here  and  there — not  in  any  order.  I  like  also 
little  Heaps  in  the  Nature  of  Mole-hils  (such  as  are  in 
Wilde  Heaths),  to  be  set,  some  with  Wilde  Thyme;  some 
with  Pincks;  some  with  Germander,  that  gives  a  good 
flower  to  the  eye;  some  with  Periwinckle;  some  with 
Violets;  some  with  Strawberries;  some  with  Cowslips; 
some  with  Daisies;  some  with  Red-Roses;  some  with 
Lillium  Convallium;  some  with  Sweet  Williams  Red; 
some  with  Beares- Foot,  and  the  like  Low  Flowers,  being 
withal,  sweet  and  sightly.” 

Can  you  imagine  a  more  charming  garden  than  the 
learned,  though  little-read,  philosopher  pictures  us?  We 
may  make  it  the  ground-plan  of  our  campaign,  bearing 
in  mind  the  fact  that  if  we  have  a  rocky  border  or  rocky 
slope  we  are  thrice  blessed,  for  it  can  be  filled  with 
lovely  Alpine  flowers. 

Of  hardy  climbers  the  Clematis  offers  a  great  variety; 
C.  Jackmani,  with  its  large  deep  purple  flowers,  being 
perhaps  the  best  known.  C.  Fortunei  has  fragrant 
creamy-white  flowers;  C.  montana.  Mountain  Clematis, 
has  large  pure  white  flowers;  in  old-established  plants  it 
will  show  wreaths  of  blossom  ten  feet  long.  C.  Virgin . 
iana,  Virginis  Bower,  is  to  be  met  with  in  our  woods, 
the  downy  seed-clusters  being  a  noticeable  object  in  the 
autumn.  They  may  be  provided  with  support,  or  al¬ 
lowed  to  spread  over  the  ground,  where  they  make  a 
perfect  mass  of  foliage  and  flowers.  They  require  a 
good  loamy  soil,  with  a  liberal  top-dressing  every  spring. 
Akebia  quinata  is  a  very  handsome  Japanese  climber, 
very  nearly  an  evergreen,  with  clusters  of  fragrant 
maroon  flowers.  It  is  certainly  hardy,  as  I  have  known 
it  to  stand  to  twenty-five  degrees  below  zero.  It  grows 
and  spreads  indefinitely. 

We  might  fill  a  border  of  early  fiow-ers  with 
“  The  coy  Anemone  that  ne’er  uncloses 
Her  lips  until  they’re  blown  on  by  the  wind.” 

Anemone  fulgens,  Scarlet  Windflower,  is  very 
striking,  while  a  gorgeous  contrast  with  it  is  A. 
ranunculoides,  bright  yellow.  A.  Pidsatilla,  with 
purple  flowers,  is  the  European  Pasque  Flower,  so 
called  because  it  flowers  about  Easter  tide.  A.  Japonica 
with  rose-colored  flowers,  blooms  in  the  autumn;  sc 
does  A.  Japonica  var.  Honorine  Jobert,  pure  white 
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flowers  with  yellow  centres;  A.  Alpina,  white,  shading 
to  blue;  A.  Appenina,  clear  sky  blue;  and  A.  blanda, 
sky-blue,  very  early,  are  excellent  for  rock-work,  or  any 
exposed  place.  They  are  of  mountain  birth,  as  the 
names  of  the  first  two  would  tell;  indeed,  most  of  the 
family  are  mountaineers,  being  found  in  the  Alps,  the 
Appenines,  the  Pyrenees,  the  Caucasus,  and  our  own 
Rocky  Mountains. 

“  There’s  fennel  for  you,  and  Columbines,”  as  Ophelia 
says,  and  the  latter  afford  some  lovely  specimens. 
Aquilegia  Canadensis,  the  common  native  Columbine, 
has  showy  yellow  and  red  flowers.  It  is  well  adapted 
for  rock-work,  growing  profusely  on  the  most  inaccessi¬ 
ble  points  of  the  Palisades.  A.  Ccerulea,  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Columbine,  has  erect  blue  and  white  flowers, 
blooming  later  in  the  spring  than  the  first  named,  and 
continuing  in  flower  a  long  time.  A.  chrysantha, 
Golden  Columbine,  is  a  beautiful  and  distinct  variety 
from  Arizona  and  the  Southwest.  The  flowers  are  large, 
and  clear  golden  yellow. 

In  an  herbaceous  garden,  we  may  give  more  license 
to  poetic  thought  and  personal  fancy,  so  it  seems  right 


to  give  a  corner  to  the  ‘  ‘bonny  blue  bells”  of  song  and 
story,  the  Campanulas.  The  botanical  name,  from  the 
Italian,  very  appropriately  means  a  little  bell,  but  the 
common  name  Harebell  is  somewhat  confusing,  as  the 
wild  Hyacinth  of  Great  Britain  is  also  called  by  that 
name,  so  one  of  our  botanists  has  re-christened  it  the 
Bluebell  of  Scotland,  which  also  seems  a  misnomer, 
when  applied  to  our  native  species.  The  American 
Bluebell,  C.  rotundifolia,  shows  a  profusion  of  dark 
blue  flowers  through  the  summer;  C.  Carpatica,  the 
Carpathian  Bluebell,  is  one  of  the  Alpine  kinds,  with 
clear  blue  flowers  and  dwarf  habit.  One  little  Alpine 
variety;  C.  Cenisia,  is  found  on  the  most  exposed  parts 
of  Mont  Cenis,  fearlessly  holding  up  its  little  blue 
cups. 

The  cultivation  of  these  herbaceous  perennials  is  ex¬ 
tremely  simple.  They  will  grow  where  any  garden 
plants  will,  only  requiring  a  good  light  soil,  with  a  little 
fertilizing  each  spring.  Even  a  rock-border  may  be 
easily  improvised,  when  nature  has  not  already  provided 
it,  though  most  rock  growing  plants  soon  radapt  them 
selves  to  an  ordinary  border.  E.  L.  Taplin. 


CHRISTMAS  ROSES. 


Pale  winter  Roses,  the  white  ghosts 
Of  our  June  Roses, 

Last  beauty  that  the  old  year  boasts, 
Ere  his  reign  closes  ! 

I  gather  you,  as  farewell  gift 
From  parting  lover, 

For  ere  you  fade,  liisjnoments  swift 
Will  all  be  over. 


Kind  ghost  ye  are,  that  trouble  not, 

Nor  fright,  nor  sadden, 

But  wake  fond  memories  half  forgot, 

And  thoughts  that  gladden. 

O  changeless  past !  I  would  the  year 
Left  of  lost  hours 

No  ghosts  that  brought  more  shame  or  fear 
Than  these  white  flowers.  — Selected. 


AMARYLLIS  LROM  SEED. 


The  increasing  taste  for  Amaiyllis  culture  in  this 
country  has  been,  and  is  still  rapid  and  constant.  These 
who  have  made  this  genus  a  study  find  in  it  a  large 
field  for  pleasure  and  enjoyment.  From  all  quarters 
information  is  asked  as  to  the  best  methods  of  propa¬ 
gation  and  culture.  With  this  as  with  all  other  classes 
of  plants,  the  results  of  hybridization  and  cross-  fertili¬ 
zation  yield  the  most  pleasure.  The  uncertainty  of 
what  plants  from  seed  willjbe  secured ,  makes  the  gro  win  g 
of  all  bulbs  from  seed  particularly  interesting,  and  with 
plants  having  such  marked  characteristics  as  the  Amar¬ 
yllis,  doubly  so.  For  the  benefit  of  such  of  our  readers 
as  are  interested  in  the  Amaryllis,  we  copy  from  a  for¬ 
eign  exchange  the  following  very  able  article  on  grow¬ 
ing  the  Amaryllis  from  seed: 

“As  an  old  grower  of  Amaryllis,  I  have  been  much 
gratified  by  the  unmistakable  proofs  that  have  of  late 
been  afforded  of  the  rapidly  increasing  popularity  of 
these  magnificent  flowers.  They  have  not  perhaps  been 
so  largely  or  so  satisfactorily  shown  at  the  spring  ex¬ 
hibitions  and  meetings  of  the  current  year  as  in  some 
previous  seasons,  those  from  amateur  cultivators  having- 
been  particularly  weak.*  Eut  the  exhibitions  dc  net  al¬ 


ways  afford  the  surest  indication  of  the  esteem  in  which 
any  class  of  plants  is  held  by  the  general  body  of  culti¬ 
vators,  and  this  is  a  case  in  point.  From  nurseries  and 
private  gardens  is  the  most  trustworthy  evidence  to  be 
obtained,  and  if  we  visit  any  considerable  number  of 
either  of  these,  we  shall  find  the  Amaryllis  grown  to  a 
larger  extent  at  the  present  moment,  than  at  any  period 
of  its  history.  In  some  of  the  principal  nurseries  the 
stocks  of  bulbs  may  be  numbered  by  the  thousand,  and 
there  is  no  occasion  to  doubt  the  statements  that  are 
made  to  the  effect  that  the  demand  for  them  has  be¬ 
come  very  brisk  of  late.  In  the  first  place  w7e  may  be 
well  assured  that  a  nurseryman  would  not  make  the 
most  strenuous  efforts  to  increase  as  rapidly  as  possible 
the  stock  of  any  subject  for  wdiich  there  was  hardly 
any  demand;  and  in  the  second,  we  meet  with  them  in 
considerable  numbers  in  gardens  in  which,  until  re¬ 
cently,  they  were  not  grown.  The  gratification  I  derive 
from  the  assurance  that  the  culture  of  these  flowers  is 
extending  arises  from  my  knowledge  of  their  great 
value  for  enhancing  the  interest  and  attractiveness  of 
the  plant  houses  early  in  the  year.  With  a  moderate 
stock  and  a  judicious  course  of  culture,  a  succession  of 
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flowers  may  be  had  from  the  beginning  of  January 
until  quite  the  end  of  May;  or,  if  preferred,  a  splendid 
display  can  be  produced  with  them  at  any  desired  period 
during  the  winter  and  spring.  It  is  sometimes  urged  as 
an  objection  to  their  being  grown,  that,  unlike  many 
other  classes  of  plants  available  for  decorative  purposes, 
they  are  not  continuous  in  flowering.  But  to  my  mind 
this  objection  is  effectually  disposed  of  by  the  fact  that 
their  flowering  is  so  far  under  control  that  it  can  be  reg¬ 
ulated  exactly  in  accordance  with  individual  require¬ 
ments.  It  cannot  be  said  that  they  require  much  space 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  flowers  borne,  or  the 
effect  produced.  As  regards  the  skill  and  attention 
requisite  to  have  them  in  the  finest  possible  condition, 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  they  can  be  grown 
with  the  same  facility  as  the  majority  of  plants 
which  receive  the  care  and  attention  of  the  gardener. 

I  make  this  assertion  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the 
manifest  inferiority  of  many  of  the  specimens  staged 
annually  by  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  culture 
of  the  Amaryllis  for  some  years  past.  Their  culture  of 
course  differs  from  many  other  things,  and  it  does  not 
follow  that  they  are  difficult  to  grow  because  they  do 
not  succeed  under  precisely  the  same  conditions  as 
subjects  of  a  totally  distinct  character. 

In  proceeding  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  my  practice 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  Amaryllis  during  the  past 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  I  would  first  say  that  every 
grower  of  the  flower  should  be  a  raiser  also.  It  is  only 
by  means  of  seed  that  a  stock  of  bulbs  sufficient  to 
admit  of  their  being  extensively  employed  for  decora¬ 
tive  purposes  can  be  obtained  without  a  very  heavy 
outlay.  Varieties  under  name  must  necessarily  be 
scarce  and  expensive;  under  the  most  favorable  circum¬ 
stances  offsets,  by  which  alone  they  can  be  perpetuated, 
are  produced  at  a  very  slow  rate,  and  when  obtained  a 
comparatively  long  period  is  required  for  them  to  attain 
to  a  flowering  size.  Very  often  fairly  goodly  seedlings 
can  be  obtained  at  a  reasonable  price,  but  those  who 
would  grow  them  in  quantities  without  first  incurring 
a  rather  heavy  outlay  must  turn  their  attention  to  the 
raising  of  seedlings.  Indeed,  the  principal  object  I 
have  in  the  preparation  of  these  notes  is  to  show  how 
readily  Amaryllis  can  be  raised  from  seed,  and  to  assist 
those  who  are  desirous  of  propagating  a  stock  by  that 
means.  If  the  seed  is  saved  from  good  varieties  but  few 
of  the  progeny  will  bear  flowers  really  indifferent  in 
quality,  whilst  the  majority  will  be  of  good  form  and 
effectively  colored.  There  will  not,  in  fact,  be  one  that 
cannot  be  employed  to  advantage  in  the  decoration  of 
the  conservatory.  Those  who  have  not  as  yet  made  a 
beginning  must,  of  course,  obtain  supplies  of  seed  from 
their  seedsman,  and  it  may  be  mentioned  as  a  matter  of 
some  interest  that  the  trade  growers  who  have  of  late 
years  made  a  special  feature  of  the  Amaryllis  are  now 
devoting  much  attention  to  seed  saving.  The  flowering 
season  is  now  nearly  if  not  quite  over,  but  it  may  be 
well  to  mention,  for  the  guidance  of  the  inexperienced 
in  subsequent  seasons,  -  that  the  seed  should  only  be 
saved  from  flowers  that  are  large  in  size,  have  broad  > 
well-rounded  petals  or  segments,  and  are  definite  in 
color.  It  is  also  a  good  rule  to  select  for  seed-bearing 
the  flowers  that  are  of  the  best  form,  and  for  supplying 
the  pollen-flowers  that  are  remarkable  for  their  richness 
and  purity  of  coloring.  To  promote  the  perfect 
ripening  of  the  seed  the  plants  should  be  placed  in  the 


most  light  and  airy  position  in  the  stove  or  interme¬ 
diate  house,  and  be  sci-eened  from  brilliant  sunlight. 

Whether  the  seed  is  saved  at  home  or  purchased  it 
ought  to  be  sown  within  a  very  short  time  of  its  having 
been  gathered.  This  is  one  of  the  most  suitable  peripds 
in  which  to  buy  the  seed,  and  to  ensure  the  fullest 
measure  of  success  it  should  be  obtained  from  those  who 
are  known  to  have  a  good  stock  and  a  stipulation  made 
that  it  is  of  this  season’s  saving.  When  sown  within 
a  very  short  time  of  its  being  gathered,  the  seed  not 
only  germinates  more  quickly  than  when  the  sowing  is 
deferred  until  the  spring,  but  a  larger  percentage  of 
plants  will  be  obtained.  Sow  in  five  or  six-inch  pots 
that  are  well  drained  and  filled  nearly  level  with  the 
rim  with  a  light  sandy  mixture.  A  melon  pit  or 
cucumber  frame  will  be  an  excellent  place  for  the  seed 
pots,  which  should  be  stood  on  a  board  to  keep  the 
worms  out,  and  be  covered  with  brown  paper  until  the 
seedlings  are  making  their  appearance  to  prevent  a  too 
rapid  evaporation  of  the  moisture  from  the  surface. 
The  soil  must  of  necessity  be  maintained  in  a  mce  moist 
state,  and  when  the  seedlings  have  three  or  four  leaves 
each  prick  them  off  into  five-inch  pots,  six  in  each. 
During  the  autumn  and  winter  they  will  require  the 
assistance  of  a  temperature  between  55  degrees  and  60 
degrees,  and  just  sufficient  moisture  to  maintain  the 
foliage  in  a  fresh  state.  It  is  not  necessary,  or  indeed 
desirable,  to  dry  the  bulbs  off  during  the  first  winter; 
but  should  any  of  them  show  signs  of  going  to  rest, 
stand  the  pots  on  the  floor  of  the  greenhouse  and  with¬ 
hold  the  water. 

The  whole  of  the  plants,  whether  they  have  rested  or 
not  during  the  winter,  must  be  potted  off  singly  early 
in  the  spring,  and  the  most  suitable  pots  in  which  to 
put  them  are  those  three  inches  in  diameter.  They  are 
to  remain  in  these  until  the  spring  following,  when  they 
will  require  shifting  into  six-inch  pots.  They  can  be 
grown  to  a  flowering  size  in  these,  and  should,  as  a  rule 
remain  in  them  two  years.  Frequent  shifts  and  over¬ 
potting  are  decidedly  injurious  to  Amaryllis,  and  re¬ 
potting  them  every  second  or  third  year  is  much  better 
than  shifting  them  annually  in  accordance  with  the 
practice  which  so  generally  prevails.  They  are,  indeed, 
so  impatient  of  disturbance  at  the  root,  that  I  believe  it 
to  be  extremely  difficult  to  maintain  them  in  a  really 
satisfactory  condition  when  they  are  repotted  every 
season,  and  in  this  view  of  the  case  I  am  supported  by 
the  appearance  presented  by  so  many  collections.  It 
has  been  a  part  of  my  practice  from  a  very  early  date  to 
repot  a  portion  of  the  stock  each  year,  and  to  not 
allow  those  shifted  to  bloom  the  same  season,  to  enable 
the  bulbs  to  acquire  strength  before  they  are  taxed  by 
the  production  of  flowers.  They  are  prevented  from 
flowering  by  simply  cutting  off  the  scape  when  a  few 
inches  in  height. 

They  may,  if  specially  desired,  be  allowed  to  bloom, 
but  they  ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  the  strain  of 
bringing  a  crop  of  seed  to  maturity. 

The  repotting  is  done  early  in  the  spring  just  before 
they  commence  to  make  new  growth.  “When  repotted 
the  ball  of  soil  should  be  somewhat  reduced,  and  after 
the  roots  have  been  shortened  be  returned  to  clean  pots, 
either  of  the  same  size,  or  one  size  larger. 

The  preparation  of  the  pots  must  have  sufficient  care 
to  ensure  the  drainage  remaining  in  an  efficient  state 
throughout  the  time  the  plants  remain  in  tfiem.  The 
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crocks  should  be  of  medium  size,  and  should  be  covered 
with  some  loose  material.  Those  in  which  the  seedlings 
are  pricked  off  should  be  filled  to  about  one-third  their 
depth  with  drainage  materials.  The  compost  must  be 
rich  and  open,  and  as  the  result  of  many  experiments,  I 
am  convinced  that  no  compost  could  be  more  suitable 
than  one  consisting  of  loam,  rich  in  fibrous  mattter,  old 
hot-bed  manure,  and  sharp  silver  sand.  The  proportion 
of  manure  and  sand  should  be  one  part  of  each  to  every 
four  parts  of  the  loam.  The  soil,  it  may  be  added, 
should  be  used  in  a  rather  rough  state,  and  be  pressed 
firmly  about  the  roots. 

In  starting  the  bulbs  for  flowering,  the  cultivator 
must  be  guided  in  some  respects  by  his  requirements. 
There  will  be  no  difficulty  with  the  aid  of  plenty  of  top 
and  bottom  heat,  in  having  them  in  bloom  early  in 
January.  But  they  cannot  be  employed  in  the  decora¬ 
tion  of  the  conservatory  so  early  in  the  year,  as  the 
temperature  of  the  structure  will  then  be  much  too  low 
for  the  tender  growth.  The  best  time  for  the  majority  of 
cultivators  to  commence  will  be  the  end  of  February, 
the  time  at  which  we  make  a  point  of  starting  our  first 
batch.  The  bulbs  showing  signs  of  activity,  are,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  selected,  and  this  practice  should  in¬ 
variably  be  adopted.  To  maintain  a  succession  of  flow¬ 
ers,  a  batch  of  bulbs  is  started  about  every  three  weeks, 
until  the  stock  is  exhausted.  To  bloom  Amaryllis  at 
mid-winter  a  hot-bed  is  necessary,  but  when  started  as 
here  advised,  bottom  heat  is  quite  unnecessary,  and 
indeed  not  desirable.  The  best  course  is  to  place  them 


upon  the  stage  of  a  structure  in  which  a  temperature 
ranging  between  60  deg.  and  65  deg.  is  maintained,  and 
to  supply  them  moderately  with  water  of  the  same 
temperature  as  the  house.  They  should  be  taken  to  the 
conservatory  just  as  the  buds  are  expanding,  and 
remain  until  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  is  past ;  and 
be  then  returned  to  the  stove  to  complete  their  growth. 

As  in  the  case  of  other  bulbs,  a  thorough  season  of 
rest  is  necessary,  but  there  is  no  occasion  to  keep  them 
so  dry  when  they  are  resting,  as  many  consider 
essential.  The  drying  off  must  be  done  in  a  gradual 
manner,  so  that  they  do  not  feel  any  material  change. 
When  the  water  is  withheld  in  the  manner  here 
advised  the  leaves  will  frequently  remain  green  for  six 
weeks  or  two  months  after  they  go  dust  dry.  It  may 
be  useful  to  state  that  provided  the  plants  are  really  at 
rest  it  is  an  advantage  rather  than  otherwise  for  a  few 
of  the  leaves  to  remain  green.  During  the  winter  they 
are  kept  in  the  greenhouse  with  the  pots  standing  upon 
a  bed  of  coal  ashes. 

Watering  must  have  careful  attention  at  all  times. 
During  the  seasons  in  which  they  are  repotted  moderate 
supplies  will  suffice,  but  after  they  have  been  in  the 
pots  a  year  they  can  be  supplied  liberally  throughout 
the  season  of  growth  without  any  risk,  as  the  pots  will 
then  be  so  well  filled  with  roots  as  to  prevent  the  soil 
becoming  sour  from  the  stagnant  moisture.  The  latter 
may  also  be  supplied  alternately  with  weak  liquid 
manure,  or  have  an  occasional  top  dressing  of  some 
safe  fertilizer.  J.  B. 


COLOR  OF  FLOWERS. 


Color  is  light  modified  by  some  property  of  a  substance, 
the  nature  of  which  property  we  know  but  little.  Light 
complete  and  pure  coming  to  the  eye  is  intensely  white, 
but  it  is  weakened  by  various  other  tints  blending  with 
it,  that  we  never  see  its  full  intensity;  and  well  that  it 
is  so,  as  were  it  otherwise  the  result  would  be  blindness. 
Chlorophyle,  which  causes  the  green  color  of  plants,  is 
developed  under  the  action  of  light,  as  I  have  proved  by 
experiments.  I  have  placed  some  Geraniums  in  a 
shaded  place,  and  the  result  was  that  the  leaves  and 
stems,  which  were  previously  of  a  dark  green,  became 
almost  white.  Celery  also  affords  a  good  illustration  of 
the  truth  of  this  theory,  as  the  earth  is  heaped  over  the 
young  shoots  in  order  that  they  may  be  blanched. 

The  red,  yellow  and  blue  colors  of  flowers  chiefly 
depend  upon  a  fluid  contained  in  cells,  which  can  be 
separated  from  the  cuticle.  Nourse  called  this  colored 
cellular  tissue  thus  lying  below  the  epidermis,  the  rete. 
The  color  of  the  leaf  owes  its  origin  to  chlorophyle, 
which  is  a  curious  substance,  granular  in  form,  some¬ 
what  resembling  wax.  The  color  of  the  petals  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  cells  containing  different  coloring  matters. 
Professor  Balfour  says,  “  By  the  juxtaposition  and  me¬ 
chanical  mixture  of  various  cells  different  tints  are 
produced,  and  the  colors  are  also  modified  by  the  nature 
of  the  cuticle  through  which  they  are  seen.”  In  the 
interior  of  petals  the  color  is  generally  more  or  less 
yellow,  but  it  is  modified  when  seen  through  superficial 
cells.  Along  with  the  coloring  matter  there  is  a  color¬ 
less  substance  present,  the  relative  quality  of  which 


varies,  and  hence  the  color  may  be  deeper  or  fainter. 
In  flowers  as  well  as  leaves  the  colors  depend  upon  the 
action  of  light.  It  has  been  said,  however,  that  a  power¬ 
ful  action  of  solar  light  in  some  cases  tends  to  discolor¬ 
ing  flowers.  Hence  Tulips  are  screened  from  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun. 

The  petals  of  some  of  our  red,  violet,  and  beautiful 
blue  flowers  if  steeped  in  water  give  out  their  color, 
but  few  of  them  give  a  blue  color  to  alcohol;  some  im¬ 
part  a  red  and  others  no  color  whatever  to  that  liquid. 
The  juice  of  some  red  flowers  expressed  I  have  found 
to  be  of  a  blue  color,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  coloring 
matter  in  their  petals  is  reddened  by  an  acid,  which 
escapes  when  the  juice  is  exposed  to  the  air.  I  have 
also  found  that  blue  and  red  flowers  lose  their  color  in 
drying,  becoming  either  a  white  or  a  dirty  yellow  ;  but 
I  have  dried  them  quickly,  excluding  air,  and  more  of 
their  color  has  been  retained.  The  juice  expressed  loses 
its  color  very  rapidly;  hence  the  reason  that,  though  the 
colors  of  flowers  may  be  bright  and  beautiful,  yet  they 
are  of  no  use  for  dyes.  T.iomsonsays,  that  if  the  petals 
of  the  red  Rose  be  triturated  with  a  little  water  and  car¬ 
bonate  of  lime  a  blue  liquor  is  obtained.  Alkalies  render 
this  blue  liquor  green,  and  acids  restore  its  red  color; 
which  experiment  I  have  myself  tried,  and  found  the 
result  to  be  as  stated. 

The  coloring  matter  in  the  petals  of  the  blue  Hya¬ 
cinth,  red  Clover,  tips  of  the  common  Daisy,  Lavender, 
Hollyhock,  and  Violet,  are  found  to  be  the  same;  and 
this  matter  also  gives  the  color  to  the  petals  of  the 
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scarlet  Geranium,  and  also  to  the  leaves  of  the  red  Cab¬ 
bage,  which  if  bruised  and  steeped  in  water  a  blue  or 
violet  solution  is  produced.  The  acid  which  causes  the 
reddening  is  in  all  probability  carbonic,  which  escapes 
into  the  atmosphere  on  rupturing  the  vessels  containing 
it.  Schubler,  in  the  Jour,  de  Pharmacie,  considers  the 
red,  orange,  yellowish  green  colors  of  flowers  to  be 


dissolved  in  vinegar  and  water,  what  remains  is  the  red, 
which  when  properly  prepared  is  a  brilliant  color;  but 
though  beautiful  it  is  fugitive,  removed  by  washing  and 
destroyed  by  the  sun,  and  on  that  account  is  not  of 
very  great  use  in  manufacture. 

Red  in  the  petals  of  many  flowers  is  produced  by 
coloring  substances  in  so  small  quantities  that  it  escapes 


Spirea  Astilboides. 


owing  to  the  absorption  of  oxygen;  the  bluish  green, 
blue,  violet  blue,  violet  red,  and  red  colors,  to  be  owing 
to  disoxygenisement. 

The  only  flower  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the  red 
color  obtained  from  its  petals  is  the  Carthamus  tincto- 
rius  or  Safflower  grown  in  Egypt  and  countries  border¬ 
ing  on  the  Mediteranean.  The  flowers  contain  two 
coloring  matters,  yellow  and  red ;  the  last  is  considered 
to  be  an  acid.  After  the  yellow  coloring  matter  has  been 


on  endeavoring  to  extract  it.  I  have  submitted  the 
petals  of  red  flowers  to  various  degrees  of  pressure,  but 
have  generally  found  the  juice  extracted  to  be^olorless; 
but  some  of  the  juices  obtained  from  others  have  borne 
a  crimson  hue,  and  this  has  been  changed  to  blue  by  an 
alkali,  and  yellow  or  red  by  an  acid.  An  authority 
upon  this  subject  mentions  Papaver  rhceas,  the  petals  of 
which  are  a  very  lively  red.  These  are  changed  to 
green  by  potash,  but  the  carbonate  of  soda  and  ammo- 
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nia,  he  says,  does  not  alter  it.  The  infusion  of  these 
petals  in  carbonate  of  soda  or  ammonia  is  red,  but  on 
the  addition  of  potash  it  becomes  green. 

Yellow  is  a  color  more  durable  in  flowers  than  either 
blue  or  red,  as  will  be  clearly  seen  by  drying.  Yellow 
flowers  give  out  their  color  to  both  alcohol  and  water, 
and  are  not  changed  by  either  acid  or  alkali  as  regards 
the  color,  with  the  exception  that  it  is  rendered  paler 
by  an  acid  and  deeper  by  an  alkali. 

Caventon  holds  that  the  flowers  of  the  Narcissus 
pseudo  narcissus  contain  two  yellow  coloring  matters. 

If  the  flowers  are  digested  in  ether,  we  obtain  by  evap¬ 
oration  a  yellow  resin,  giving  out  a  smell  similar  to  that 
of  the  flower,  this  resin  being  in  a  semi-liquid  state,  but 
hardens  in  drying.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
but  dissolves  in  nitric  and  muriatic  acids,  and  also  in 
alkalies,  producing  solution  of  a  yellow  color.  If  these 
petals  previously  digested  in  ether  be  steeped  in  alcohol 
another  yellow  coloring  matter  is  dissolved,  which  re¬ 
mains  after  the  evaporation  of  the  alcohol.  When  in 
thin  crusts  it  has  a  fine  greenish  yellow  color,  but  when 
in  thick  masses  a  brown.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water, 
and  when  dry  absorbs  humidity  from  the  atmosphere. 
It  is  rendered  paler  by  acids,  but  brown  by  alkalies. 


The  plant  so  common  and  abundant  upon  walls  and 
trees,  known  to  botanists  as  the  Lichen  parientinus-,  of 
Linnaeus,  has  a  fine  yellow  coloring  matter,  soluble  in 
boiling  alcohol;  when  cool  the  coloring  matter  crystal¬ 
lizes  in  long  brilliant  plates. 

Many  of  our  British  plants  have  produced  yellow  col¬ 
oring  matters  such  as  are  used  as  dyes,  as  dyers’ Broom, 
all  our  native  Heaths,  three-leaved  Hellebore,  and  Ash, 
and  others  we  need  not  mention.  Though  the  yellow 
coloring  matters  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  are  more 
numerous  than  blue  or  red,  they  have  been  less  studied 
by  those  interested  in  the  subject;  our  knowledge  is 
therefore  limited. 

The  next  color,  green,  which  is  the  paramount  color  of 
the  vegetable  world,  being  a  compound  of  yellow  and 
blue,  no  vegetable  product  is  known  which  can  be  used 
as  a  green  dye.  The  color  is  imparted  to  cloths  by  dye¬ 
ing  them  first  yellow  and  then  blue.  We  have  scarcely 
a  plant  bearing  green  flowers.  The  last  color  is  white. 
White  flowers  contain  a  coloring  matter.  The  juice 
extracted  from  some  white  flowers  is  similar  to  that  of 
many  yellow  flowers.  Many  of  them  strike  green  with 
alkalies,  though  do  not  change  to  red  by  acids. — George 
Day  in  Naturalist's  Note  Book. 


SPIRyEA  ASTILBOIDES. 


The  genus  Spiraea  is  an  extensive  one,  and  furnishes 
many  species,  both  shrubby  and  harbaceous.  Among 
the  latter  class  are  several  which  are  almost  indispen¬ 
sable  to  every  collection  of  hardy  plants  for  the  herba¬ 
ceous  border.  The  above  species  is  of  recent  introduc¬ 
tion,  and  has  the  indorsement  of  the  leading  horticul¬ 
tural  societies  of  the  Old  World.  We  have  not  seen  it 
in  flower,  but  from  the  illustration  and  the  kindly  men¬ 
tion  of  it  by  foreign  journals,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that 
it  is  a  decided  acquisition.  The  Garden  says  of  it :  “So 
seldom  does  a  Spiraea  occur  among  the  multitudinous 
new  plants  that  appear  every  year,  that  this  one  is  of 
special  interest,  especially  as  it  belongs  to  the  Aruncus, 


or  Goat’s  beard  section,  and  is  said  to  be  hardy.  At 
flowering  time  the  branches  are  furnished  with  myriads 
of  white  blossoms  in  plumy  clusters,  as  shown  in  the 
annexed  illustration.  It  may  be  forced  into  flower  as 
early  as  March;  hence  it  is  an  invaluable  plant  for  pot 
culture  for  conservatories.  It  has  been  introduced  by 
Mr.  Bull, of  Chelsea  (England),  from  whose  new  plant  cat¬ 
alogue  the  accompanying  wood-cutis  taken.  It  has  been 
certificated,  both  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  and  Royal 
Botanic  Societies,  and  wherever  it  has  been  exhibited  it 
has  been  much  admired.  It  will  doubtless  prove  to  be 
a  plant  of  the  easiest  culture,  both  in  pots  and  in  the 
open  ground.” 


COMICALITIES  OF  PLANTS. 


There  are  numerous  traces  of  comicality  throughout 
animated  nature.  We  behold  it  in  animals  and  among 
the  feathered  tribes.  In  the  vegetable  world  there  is  an 
immense  deal  presented  to  us  that  we  eannofl  help  feel¬ 
ing  to  be  funny.  Some  plants  irresistably  provoke  a 
smile.  The  American  Flora  is  perhaps  a  more  serious 
goddess  than  most  of  her  foreign  sisters,  but  there  are 
many  whimsical  things  even  among  our  common  flow¬ 
ers  and  grasses.  There  is  Jack-in- the-Pulpit;  the  flower 
of  the  plant  known  as  Indian  Turnip  ( Ariscema  triphyl- 
lum ),  who  could  ever  look  at  one  of  these  singular 
blossoms  without  that  same  stirring  of  the  visible  facul¬ 
ties  which  one  experiences  in  perusing  a  parody  or 
caricature,  or  witnessing  a  pantomime  ?  The  very  sight 
of  one  is  provocative  of  mirth.  How  many  times  in  my 
school  days  did  I  challenge  the  teacher’s  frown  by  in¬ 
voluntary  giggles  at  the  whimsical  look  of  the  impris¬ 


oned  Jack  !  Monk’s  hood,  of  the  genus  aconitum,  has 
quaint,  comical  flowers,  suggestive  of  an  old  lady’s 
head  in  a  night  cap. 

A  certain  grotesqueness  of  form  belongs  to  the  whole 
order  of  cactacea.  The  Cactus  senilsi  would  arrest  the 
most  unobservant  eye  in  an  exhibition  of  plants,  from 
the  ludicrous  peculiarity  by  which  it  derives  its  name. 
Being  simply  a  kind  of  stump,  covered  with  long  white 
streaming  hair,  it  exactly  resembles  the  head  of  an  old 
man.  In  its  native  country  this  Cactus  puts  on  con¬ 
siderably  different,  but  not  less  ludicrous  appearances. 
It  then  grows  to  the  height  of  twelve,  sometimes  even  to 
twenty  or  thirty,  feet,  and  when  it  approaches  a  flower¬ 
ing  state  a  circle  of  short  brown  fur  appears  round  the 
summit,  which  gradually  increases  till  it  takes  the  very 
form  and  appearance  of  a  lady’s  fur  muff.  The  flowers 
of  the  Cactus  senilis  are  crimson,  and  are  produced  in  a 
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ring.  The  reader  may,  therefore,  judge  what  a  curious 
figure  the  old  gentleman  plant  cuts  in  his  native 
woods,  with  his  body  all  covered  with  long,  white  hair, 
surmounted  by  a  brown  muff,  and  above  all  a  wreath  of 
crimson  flowers. 

Most  flowering  plants  in  this  country  ‘have  elegant 
stalks,  to  which  the  flower  parts  are  generally  neatly 
and  fittingly  joined.  We  never  think  of  smiling  mirth¬ 
fully  at  any  of  these  objects,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are 
disposed  to  regard  them  with  interested  and  serious 
attention.  How  different  are  these  Cacti,  with  their 
incomprehensible  lumpy,  angular  stems,  masses  of 
green  vegetable  matter  decorated  quaintly  along  the 
edges  with  prickles,  while  here  and  there  a  flower  sticks 
out,  looking  as  oddly  placed  as  would  a  man’s  head  if  it 
projected  from  his  side  or  were  stuck  upon  his  knee. 
To  the  dark  crimson  flowers  which  ornament  the  stem, 
succeeds  the  fruit,  a  thing  which  one  would  at  first  sup¬ 
pose  to  be  an  egg,  till  tasting  it  he  would  imagine  it  a 
gooseberry.  In  their  native  country,  the  Cactus  specio- 
issimus,  which  is  so  peculiarly  liable  to  this  description, 
grows  to  a  height  of  forty  feet  or  so,  without  a  single 
branch  or  a  single  leaf,  and  it  is  generally  upon  the  tops 
of  mountains  that  they  are  found.  Peeping,  a  German 
botanical  traveler  in  Brazil,  says,  that  in  that  country 
a  hilltop  bristling  with  the  Cactus  speciosissimus  re¬ 
sembles  nothing  so  much  as  a  hog’s  back. 

Then  we  have  the  Creeping  Cereus  ( cereus  flagellifor- 
mis).  which  looks  like  a  number  of  cats’  tails  tied  to¬ 
gether  and  hung  over  a  flower  pot,  with  a  few  crimson 
flowers  stuck  into  them  irregularly.  The  spines  with 
which  these  hanging  stems  are  completely  covered  are 
what  gives  them  the  cats’  tail  appearance;  they  have  no 
leaves,  but  the  tails  are  sometimes  forked. 

The  Leaf  Cactus  ( Epiphyllum  pliyllanthoides )  is  of 
totally  different  but  equally  quaint  form,  the  stems  ap¬ 
pearing  to  consist  of  a  series  o  f  leaves  stuck  into  each 
other,  and  having  notches  in  the  sides  frcm  which 
spring  the  flowers.  The  Porcupine  Cactus  (Echinccac- 
tvs)  has  a  round,  bald-like  stem,  often  with  jrojtcting 
angles  like  an  old  fashioned  lady’s  reticule.  The  flowers 
of  this  genus  appear  thrown  carelessly  on  the  stem,  and 
not  to  belong  to  it. 

Among  foreign  vegetation,  the  Brcusscnetia  papy- 
rifera  of  India  and  Japan,  from  which  is  made  an 
article  called  India  paper,  is  one  of  the  most  singularly 
whimsical  in  its  appearance.  Its  leaves  are  all  different 
in  form;  and  each  one  looks  as  though  it  had  had  a  piece 
torn  from  it,  and  afterwards  been  sewed  up  to  repair 
the  damage.  There  is  exactly  that  disarrangement  of 
the  fibres  of  the  leaf,  and  that  appearance  of  puckering 
at  the  seam,  which  would  be  seen  in  a  piece  of 
checkered  cloth  worn  by  a  mendicant,  which,  having 
had  a  narrow  section  taken  from  it,  had  been  hastily 
basted  together  without  any  regard  to  the  joining  of  the 
checkers  or  to  smoothness  of  surface. 


The  well  known  Fly-trap,  Dioncea  museipvla  strikes 
the  mind  with  all  the  effect  of  a  joke.  The  leaves  of 
this  plant  are  fringed  with  stiff  bristles  and  fold 
together  when  certain  hairs  on  their  upper  surface  are 
touched,  thus  seizing  insects  that  light  on  them.  Seeing 
the  leaf  stand  temptingly  open  a  poor  fly  pops  in  for 
shelter  or  food;  no  sooner  has  it  touched  its  feet  than 
some  sensitive  fibres  are  affected,  and  the  cilia  at  the  top 
closes  in  upon  the  intruder,  imprisoning  him  as  effect¬ 
ually  as  if  a  boy  had  taken  him  and  closed  him  in  a 
box.  The  Monkey-flower,  a  plant  of  the  germs  minulus, 
so  called  from  the  appearance  of  the  gaping  corolla,  is 
almost  comical  in  its  aspect.  The  Pitcher-plant  or 
Monkey-cap  of  the  East,  although  not  particularly 
ludicrous  has  a  whimsical  arrangement  which  borders 
closely  upon  the  human  economy.  To  the  footstalk  of 
each  leaf  of  this  plant,  near  the  base,  is  attached  a  kind 
of  bag,  shaped  like  a  pitcher,  of  the  same  consistence 
and  color  as  the  leaf  in  the  earlier  state  of  its  growth; 
but  changing  with  age  to  a  reddish  purple.  It  is  girt 
around  with  an  oblique  band  or  licop,  and  covered  with 
a  lid  neatly  fitted,  and  movable  on  a  kind  of  hinge  or 
strong  fibre,  which,  passing  over  the  handle,  connects 
the  vessel  with  the  leaf.  By  the  shrinking  or  contract¬ 
ing  of  this  fibre  the  lid  is  drawn  open  whenever  the 
weather  is  showery  or  damp.  When  sufficient  moisture 
has  fallen  and  the  pitcher  is  saturated,  the  cover  falls 
down,  closing  so  firmly  that  evaporation  cannot  ensue. 
The  water  is  thus  gradually  absorbed  through  the 
handle  in  the  footstalk  of  the  leaf,  giving  sustenance 
and  vigor  to  the  plant.  As  soon  as  the  pitchers  are 
exhausted,  the  lids  again  open  to  admit  whatever 
moisture  may  fall;  and  when  the  plant  has  produced  its 
seed,  and  the  dry  season  fairly  sets  in,  it  withers,  with 
all  the  covers  of  the  pitchers  standing  open. 

There  are  a  few  plants  the  flowers  of  which  bear 
curious,  if  not  ludicrous,  resemblances  to  other  objects. 
The  natural  order,  orchidacece,  are  remarkable  for  this 
property.  The  flower  of  the  Oncidium  papilo  presents 
an  extraordinary  resemblance  to  a  tortoise  shell  butter¬ 
fly,  as  that  of  the  Phalaenopsis  amabilis  does  to  a  white 
one.  Peristeria  pendula  looks  like  a  dove  crouching  in 
its  nest,  and  Coryanthes  Macrantha  resembles  a  skele¬ 
ton’s  head,  with  the  vertebral  of  the  neck  finished  off 
with  a  pair  of  bat-wings.  The  flower  of  the  bee  orchis 
is  like  a  piece  of  honeycomb,  and  the  bees  delight  in  it. 
Then  there  is  the  Snap  dragon;  the  corolla  of  which  is 
cleft  and  turned  back  so  as  to  look  like  a  rabbit’s 
mouth,  especially  if  pinched  on  the  sides,  when  the 
animal  appears  as  if  nibbling.  The  -flower  of  the  Cock’s- 
comb  and  the  seed  pod  of  the  Mostynia  proboscidea  bear 
curious  resemblances  to  the  objects  which  have  sug¬ 
gested  their  names.  Some  kinds  of  the  Mendicago  have 
also  curious  seed  pods,  some  being  like  beehives,  some 
like  caterpillars,  and  some  like  hedgehogs — the  last 
being  itself  an  essentially  ludicrous  object. 

Clinton  Montague. 


SOME  CHRISTMAS  GREENS. 


Just  to  think  of  one  of  our  wild  Ferns  being  protected 
by  a  special  act  of  the  Legislature.  Yet  such  is  the  fact; 
for  in  18G9  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut  passed  a  special 
law  for  its  protection,  as  the  gathering  of  it  had  be¬ 
come  so  destructive,  that  great  fears  were  entertained 
of  its  becoming,  in  course  of  time,  entirely  eradicated. 
This  law  has  since  been  codified  in  the  revision  of  the 
statute  of  1875,  and  under  the  title  XX.,  IY.,  Section  22, 
it  made  an  offense,  punishable  by  a  fine  not  exceeding 
one  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  twelve  months,  or  both,  to  wilfully  cut,  destroy, 
or  take  away  from  the  land  of  another  person  any  Cran¬ 
berries,  “  Creeping  fern ”  (“Climbing  fern,”  Lygodin 
palmatur),  crops,  shrubs,  fruit,  or  other  vegetable 
productions.  Without  doubt  this  is  the  only  known  in¬ 
stance  in  State  law  where  a  plant  has  received  special 
legal  protection  solely  on  account  of  its  great  beauty. 
For  many  years  the  Hartford  or  Climbing  Fern  was  un¬ 
known  in  the  State  of  New  York,  but  in  1873  it 
was  first  discovered  by  Miss  Mary  C.  Reynolds,  in 
the  town  of  Hunter,  Green  Co.  In  the  Eastern 
States  (particularly  in  Connecticut)  large  quantities  of 
this  beautiful  Fern  are  gathered  and  pressed  and  used 
for  parlor  decoration,  but  of  late  it  has  become  well 
known  throughout  the  Northern  States,  where  it  meets 
with  a  ready  sale.  The  Hartford  Fern  is  gathered  in 
August  and  September.  Two  methods  of  drying  it  are 
resorted  to,  which  are  known  as  the  ‘  ‘  dry  pressed  ” 
and  “hot  pressed.”  The  dry  pressure  is  accomplished 
by  placing  the  fronds  of  the  Fern  between  dryers  or 
several  thicknesses  of  newspaper.  The  hot  pressure  is 
that  which  is  rapidly  dryed  and  pressed  with  moder¬ 
ately  hot  flat-irons.  The  dry  pressed  always  meets 
with  the  most  ready  sale  on  account  of  the  natural 
colors  of  the  Fern  being  most  perfectly  preserved,  and 
the  leaves  are  not  so  brittle,  as  they  are  when  hot 
pressure  is  used. 

The  next  most  important  Fern  used  at  all  times  by 
florists,  and  in  immense  quantities  during  Christmas 
times,  is  the  Christmas  Fern,  aspidium  acrostichoides. 
This  beautiful  evergreen  Fern  is  the  most  common  of  all 
our  native  Ferns  in  the  Eastern  parts  of  North  America. 
The  largest  frond  attaining  a  length  of  two  feet,  and 
often  over  five  inches  in  breadth.  For  rockeries,  jardi- 
nets,  hanging  baskets,  old  stumps  and  loose  rock-walls 
there  is  no  Fern  that  is  its  equal.  It  does  best  in  cool 
and  moist  situations  that  are  slightly  shaded.  This  and 
the  climbing  Fern  are  the  best  for  decorating  purposes 
when  pressed,  for  the  reason  that  both  of  them  are  strong 
stemmed  and  woody  in  their  structure,  so  that  when 
exposed  to  the  effects  of  highly  heated  parlors  they  do 
not  curl  easily. 

A  very  effective  and  novel  decoration  is  the  hanging 
Fern-ball,  which  is  made  in  the  following  manner  :  make 
a  ball  of  curled  hair  or  excelsior,  about  the  size  of  a  large 
Apple;  this  ball  is  then  covered  with  sheet  moss  peeled 
from  the  trunks  of  cedars  or  from  rocks,  and  in  its  con¬ 
struction  a  long  and  slender  darning-needle  should  be 
used,  threaded  with  green  or  brown  silk  thread. 

The  stems  of  the  Ferns  are  shortened  to  within  one  half 


inch  of  the  base  of  the  fronds,  and  are  wired  with  fine 
wire  to  wooden  toothpicks  such  as  are  used  by  florists. 
In  case  toothpicks  are  not  attainable,  the  long  stems  of 
the  Ferns  are  shortened  to  within  a  half  inch  of  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  moss-ball;  the  ends  of  the  stems  are  then 
carefully  sharpened  to  a  point,  and  are  pushed  into  the 
moss  and  hair-ball,  and  in  this  way,  frond  after  frond 
of  Fern  is  attached  to  the  ball  till  no  space  is  left  for 
even  another  one.  Should  difficulty  be  met  with  when 
inserting  the  stems,  and  the  risk  of  breaking  occur,  the 
long  darning-needle  will  be  found  very  useful  for  open¬ 
ing  a  passage  way  for  the  stems.  For  suspending  the 
Fern-balls,  a  fine  black  silk  thread  is  knotted  at  one  end, 
after  which  it  is  passed  through  the  ball  with  the  long 
needle.  These  beautiful  Fern-balls  will  revolve  with 
the  slightest  movement  of  the  atmosphere,  on  their  in¬ 
visible  suspending  threads,  causing  much  wonderment. 
Last  year  I  noticed  in  some  of  the  leading  florists’  win¬ 
dows  some  very  pretty  and  novel  Christmas  adorn¬ 
ments,  consisting  of  festoons  of  Hartford  Fern  and 
Milk-weed  balls,  which  are  very  easily  made,  and  well 
repay  one  for  the  time  expended;  and  with  care  they 
will  last  for  years.  There  are  several  ways  of  making 
them,  and,  of  course,  I  think  my  way  is  the  best.  After 
obtaining  the  pods  of  the  common  Milk-weed,  proceed  to 
open  them  along  the  seam  which  you  find  on  the  rounded 
side  ;  remove  the  seeds  with  the  silk  adhering  to  them; 
now  carefully  place  the  silken  mass  with  the  seeds  in  a 
basin  half  full  of  warm  water,  in  which  a  small  quantity 
of  gum  arabic  has  been  dissolved.  After  the  silks  have 
become  thoroughly  incorporated  with  water  proceed  to 
take  them  from  it,  one  at  a  time,  by  means  of  the  seed 
which  is  attached  to  the  silk  ;  as  they  are  taken  out  of 
the  water  place  them  on  the  rounding  rim  of  the  basin 
to  drain;  when  nearly  all  superfluous  water  has  drained 
off  they  are  then  placed  on  a  sheet  of  oiled  or  greased 
paper  to  dry.  (When  oiling  the  paper  use  as  little  oil  as 
possible,  as  only  enough  is  required  to  prevent  the  silks 
from  sticking  to  the  paper  when  drying)  The  next 
thing  to  do  is  to  cut  up  into  lengths  of  three  inches  a 
quantity  of  fine  wire,  and  to  one  end  of  each  of  these 
fasten  a  small  piece  of  white  cotton  batting  by  passing 
the  end  of  the  wire  through  it  and  giving  it  a  twist ; 
with  the  thumb  and  index  finger  shape  the  batting  into 
a  small  ball,  using  plenty  of  the  gum  water  from  the 
basin.  When  these  balls  are  thoroughly  dry  they  are 
coated  with  liquid  rubber,  which  can  be  purchased  of 
any  dealer  in  rubber  goods  for  twenty-five  cents  per 
bottle.  The  cotton-balls  are  now  hung  on  a  line  of 
thread  till  the  rubber  has  hardened,  which  will  be  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  hours,  according  to  the  heat  of 
the  room.  Next  comes  the  fastening  of  the  silks  to  the 
rubber  coated  balls  which  have  become  dry,  and  look 
like  miniature  paint  brushes.  Pour  the  liquid  rubber 
into  an  old  saucer  so  as  to  have  it  spread  out  into  a  thin 
film.  Now  take  the  Milk-weed  silks,  one  at  a  time,  by 
the  seed  end  and  dip  the  other  end  into  the  rubber  (tak¬ 
ing  care  not  to  carry  too  much  rubber  on  the  end  of  the 
silk)  and  stick  it  to  the  rubber  coated  ball.  After  half 
a  dozen  of  the  silks  have  been  fastened  to  a  ball  hang  it 
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on  the  line  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  rubber  to 
harden  before  attempting  to  fasten  any  more.  Now 
take  a  second  ball  and  proceed  as  before,  continuing  to 
apply  the  silks  to  some  ten  or  twelve  balls  before  going 
back  to  complete  the  first  one,  which  by  this  time  has 
become  hardened.  After  the  balls  are  covered  with 
silks,  and  the  rubber  has  thoroughly  hardened,  they  are 
placed  in  lukewarm  water  to  soak  out  the  gum ;  they  are 
then  hung  up  in  a  warm  room  for  a  day  or  so  till  the  silks 
expand  and  form  into  the  beautiful  globes  of  Milk-weed 
silks.  Another  method  is  to  fasten  the  moistened  Milk¬ 
weed  silks  one  by  one  to  the  wire  with  a  fine  thread. 


If  the  silks  are  first  neatly  arranged  in  piles,  each  pile 
to  constitute  the  number  that  is  intended  for  a  ball, 
much  time  will  be  saved.  Care  should  be  taken  to  have 
the  ends  of  the  silk  even,  the  thread  being  wound  over 
and  over  and  not  extended  up  and  down  the  wire ;  the 
silks,  when  thus  fastened,  will  resemble  a  brush,  but 
after  hanging  in  a  heated  room  or  in  the  sun  they  will 
fluff  out  and  expand  into  a  sphere  of  shining  silken 
texture. 

These  Milk-weed  balls  can  be  tinted  in  various  colors 
with  analine  dyes.  A.  W.  Roberts. 


CHRISTMAS  IN  OLDEN  TIME. 


,  ND  well  our  Christian  sires  of  old 
Loved  when  the  year  its  course 
had  rolled, 

And  brought  blithe  Christmas 
back  again, 

With  all  its  hospitable  train. 
Domestic  and  religious  rite 
Gave  honor  to  the  holy  night; 

On  Christmas  eve  the  bells  were 
rung; 

On  Christmas  eve  the  mass  was 
sung; 

That  only  night  in  all  the  year, 
Saw  the  stoled  priest  the  chalice 
rear. 

The  damsel  donned  her  kirtle 
sheen ; 

The  hall  was  dressed  with  Holly 
green; 

Forth  to  the  wood  did  merry - 
men  go, 

To  gather  in  the  Misletoe. 

Then  opened  wide  the  baron’s  hall 
To  vassal,  tenant,  serf,  and  all; 
Power  laid  his  rod  of  rule  aside, 

And  ceremony  doffed  his  pride; 

The  heir,  with  Roses  in  his  shoes, 

That  night  might  village  partner  choose; 

The  Lord,  underogating,  share 
The  vulgar  game  of  “post  and  pair.” 

All  hailed  with  uncontrolled  delight 
And  general  voice  the  happy  night 
That  to  the  cottage,  as  the  crown 
Brought  tidings  of  salvation  down. 

The  fire,  with  well-dried  logs  supplied, 


Went  roaring  up  the  chimney  wide; 

The  huge  hall  table’s  oaken  face, 

Scrubbed  till  it  shone  the  day  to  grace, 

Bore  then  upon  its  massive  board 
No  mark  to  part  the  squire  and  lord; 

Then  was  brought  in  the  lusty  brawn 
By  old  blue-coated  serving-man; 

Then  the  grim  boar’s  head  frowned  on  high, 
Crested  with  Bays  and  Rosemary. 

Well  can  the  green-garbed  ranger  tell 
How,  when,  and  where  the  monster  fell; 

What  dogs  before  his  death  he  tore, 

And  all  the  baiting  of  the  boar. 

The  wassail  round,  in  good  brown  bowls, 
Garnished  with  ribbons,  blithely  trowls, 

There  the  huge  sirloin  reeked;  hard  by 
Plum-porridge  stood,  and  Cliristmas-pie, 

Nor  failed  old  Scotland  to  produce 
At  such  high  tide,  her  savory  goose. 

Then  came  the  merry  maskers  in; 

And  carols  roared  with  blithsome  din, 

If  unmelodious  was  the  song, 

It  was  a  hearty  note,  and  strong. 

Who  lists  may  in  their  murmuring  see 
Traces  of  ancient  mystery; 

White  skirts  supplied  the  masquerade. 

And  smutted  cheeks  the  visors  made; 

But,  oh  !  what  maskers,  richly  dight, 

Can  boast  of  bosoms  half  so  light  ? 

England  was  merry  England,  when 
Old  Christmas  brought  his  sports  again. 

’Twas  Christmas  broached  the  mightiest  ale  ! 
’Twas  Christmas  told  the  merriest  tale  ; 

A  Christmas  gambol  oft  could  cheer 
The  poor  man’s  heart  through  half  the  year. 

— Sir  Walter  Scott. 


A  CHRISTMAS  VIOLET. 


Three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  it  was,  and  the  snow 
lay  several  inches  deep  on  the  ground  in  the  city  of 
Baltimore.  A  young  man  walked  briskly  up  Eutaw 
Street,  and  picked  his  way  carefully  across  the  open 
end  of  the  market-place  on  Lexington.  It  was  a  busy 
•scene;  for  all  day  long  the  market  had  been  crowded, 
•and  large  carts  were  backed  up  to  the  pavement  for 


two  blocks,  and  the  sidewalks  were  lined  with  dealers 
in  fruits,  flowers,  and  knick-knacks  of  every  imaginable 
description.  Along  the  great  market  building,  for 
hundreds  of  feet,  the  three  aisles  were  well  filled,  and, 
in  fact,  crowded  with  venders  arranging  their  stands 
for  the  evening,  and  with  purchasers  carrying  baskets 
and  bundles. 
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The  young  man  was  tall  and  slender,  and  a  brown 
ulster  came  nearly  to  his  heels.  About  him  bright 
Christmas  berries  and  evergreens  were  piled  in  great 
heaps,  and  the  gaily  decorated  stalls  bore  kindly  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  blessed  season  of  mirth  and  jubilee  was 
at  hand.  Portly  and  jolly  merchants,  on  tours  of  in¬ 
spection,  thumped  the  fat  turkeys  and  chaffed  the  boys 
who  kept  the  fruit  stand,  and  declared  that  it  was  no 
market  at  all,  and  ended  by  ordering  half  a  cart  load  of 
eatables  and  greenery.  Little  children  came  along 
beaming,  with  their  one  cent  for  a  stick  of  taffy,  their 
two  cents  for  a  banana,  and  off  with  seemingly  the 
world  in  their  clasp.  Everywhere  laughter,  everywhere 
happiness — except  in  the  face  of  this  tall  young  man, 
Dean  by  name,  who  looked  sad  and  tired,  and  troubled 
in  spirit.  Perhaps  his»thoughts  wSre  miles  away,  with 
those  he  loved  most ;  perhaps,  and  this  is  most  likely, 
he  was  brooding  in  silence  over  some  deep  and  lonely 
and  unspeakable  grief,  for  upon  those  he  met  there  fell 
a  hush  as  of  recognition  and  sympathy.  Across  all  that 
noisy  and  merry  market-place  it  was  as  if  a  sorrowful, 
suffering  brother-mortal  had  passed,  and  men  with 
their  burdens  stepped  aside,  and  even  the  peanut  lads 
forbore  to  urge  their  wares  upon  Dean,  musing  as  be 
walked,  lonely  as  Dante  in  the  streets  of  Florence.  Yet, 
as  he  passed  the  little  flower  stand,  half  way  across  the 
market,  the  black-robed  widow,  who  had  kept  it  since 
Gettysburg,  led  by  an  impulse  she  never  could  quite 
explain,  picked  up  a  cluster  of  Violets,  and  held  them 
forth  without  a  word,  not  that  she  wished  to  urge  him 
to  buy,  but — would  he  not  wish  to  see  them?  Hot¬ 
house  Violets  they  were,  large,  pale,  and  fragrant; 
twelve  flowers  were  in  the  cluster,  bound  up  with  their 
own  peltate  leaves,  and  twenty- five  cents  was  the  price 
at  that  season. 

The  tall  young  man  remembered  Christmas  Violets  in 
a  far  off  city,  built  upon  the  hills  of  a  wind-swept 
peninsula,  where  five  cents  for  a  cluster  as  large  as  your 
two  hands  could  hold  was  all  they  cost.  He  paused,  and 
looked  gravely  down,  seeing  the  plain  pine  table,  the 
modest  array  of  flowers  upon  it,  the  widow’s  faded  gar¬ 
ments  and  black  shawl,  the  pale  and  elderly  face,  win¬ 
ning  because  of  its  serenity,  the  Violets  faintly  suffus¬ 
ing  the  wintry  air  with  fragrance.  He  drew  his  hands 
from  the  deep  pockets  of  his  ulster,  laid  a  silver  quarter 
in  the  flower-woman’s  palm,  and  took  the  Violets. 

“  So  Violets  still  bloom  in  the  world?  I  am  glad  you  . 
had  them  for  me,”  lie  said  to  the  flower-seller,  and 
thrust  the  bouquet  deep  down  into  his  pocket  as  he 
went  on,  relapsing  into  the  same  meditative  mood  and 
troubled  reverie. 

He  reached  the  corner  of  the  market  place,  where  the 
streets  cross.  The  sky  was  overcast,  and  gusts  of 
wind  began  to  sweep  across  the  city,  and  a  few  large 
flakes  of  snow  fell.  Dean  had  again  forgotten  about 
his  surroundings,  he  stood  somewhat  apart  from  the 
crowd,  and  looked  far  westward,  toward  the  sinking 
sun,  gazing  past  miles  of  brick,  and  blue  hills,  and  low 
fringes  of  pines,  sad-eyed,  silent,  earnest. 

A  pair  of  little  hands  clutched  his  ulster  fast,  and 
pulled  it  violently.  A  child's  clear  voice  rang  in  his 
ears,  and  drew  his  thoughts  suddenly  back  to  the  needs 
and  the  duties  of  this  everyday  world. 

Yet,  the  voice  was  only  an  inarticulate  cry.  Looking 
down,  he  saw  a  bonnie  little  maiden  by  his  side,  pulling 


his  ulster,  and  sobbing  between  her  slow  and  troubled 
words. 

“Please,  sir! — O,  sir!  I — don’t — know — where — I — 
am.” 

Gently  smiling  down  upon  her,  he  put  his  hand  over 
her’s  with  a  strong,  reassuring  clasp. 

“  Never  mind,  little  one,  you  are  all  right  now.  And 
do  you  know  where  you  would  like  to  be?” 

“I  want  to  go  home,”  said  the  winsome  maiden,  de¬ 
cisively,  lifting  her  tear-stained  face,  and  shyly,  yet 
willingly,  transferring  her  grasp  from  the  ulster  to  the 
friendly  hand. 

“But  tell  me,  where  is  home,  bright-eyed  little  Miss 
Blue-Hood?  We  can  find  the  way,  I  am  sure.” 

“  It’s  on  Edmonson  Avenue,”  the  child  replied.  “  We 
haven’t  lived  there  very  long,  and  so  I  got  lost.”  The 
graceful  mouth  began  to  quiver  at  the  recollection. 

“  O  !  that  is  real  easy  to  find.  Come  along,  Christmas- 
berry  Lady,  and  see  if  we  don’t  have  a  surprise  party.” 

They  went  along  the  street,  side  by  side,  and  almost 
gleefully,  for  the  child  had  forgotten  her  dread,  and 
Dean  found  pleasure  in  her  merry  talk.  “  What  a  con¬ 
fiding  little  puss  it  is,”  he  thought. 

“So  Alice  is  your  name?”  he  said.  “Now  I  think 
that  Nemophila  would  have  suited  you  better,  or  Pan¬ 
siest  that  is  too  long.  But  what  is  your  pet  name? 
What  does  your  father  call  you? ” 

“  Sometimes  he  says  ‘  Minx  ’  and  now  and  then  ‘  Blos¬ 
som.’  Mother  says  I  am  an  awful  case,  and  I  ’spose 
I  am.” 

She  informed  him,  by  degrees,  that  her  whole  name 
was  Alice  Merritt,  that  she  was  six  years  old,  and  was. 
going  to  be  sent  to  school  pretty  soon ;  but  her  mother 
had  taught  her  at  home.  She  explained  that  she  had 
gone  to  play  with  a  neighbor’s  little  girl  on  another 
street,  and  had  followed  a  company  of  soldiers  “  to  see 
them  march,”  and  then,  taking  the  wrong  turn,  had 
found  herself  in  a  strange  region.  Then,  as  she  said  : 

“I  just  walked,  and  walked,  and  walked,  ever’n,. 
ever’n,  so  far.  And  people  kept  goin’,  and  goin’  by, 
and  never  once  a’-looking  at  me.  And  I  said :  ‘  Oh,  dear 
me,  whatever  shall  I  do !  ’  And  then  I  spoke  to  a  big 
man,  but  maybe  he  didn’t  know  what  I  wanted,  for  he 
walked  right  along.  Then  I  didn’t  know  what  in  the 
world  to  do.  And  I  thought  maybe  God  knew,  so  I 
said  :  ‘  Dear  God,  please  don't  let  me  stay  lost ;  ’  and  I 
tried  to  think  what  little  girls  did  when  they  didn’t 
know  the  way.  Then  I  walked  some  more,  and  I  got 
dreadful  tired.” 

She  looked  up  in  Dean’s  face  with  bright  and  trustful 
eyes.  “  Then  I  saw  you  coming,  and  I  looked  all  over 
you  ;  and  I  ran  and  caught  hold  of  your  coat.  It  just 
seemed  as  if  I  couldn’t  bear  to  be  lost  any  longer.” 

The  child’s  simple  words  touched  Dean’s  heart  deeply: 
“Children,  and  birds,  and  flowers,”  he  said,  “What 
else  in  all  the  world  is  it  worth  while  to  trust?” 

Suddenly  he  remembered  the  long-forgotten  cluster 
of  Violets,  and  drew  them  forth  from  the  deep  pocket. 

“Here,  Lily-Maiden,  these  are  posies  for  you,”  he 
said,  holding  them  out  for  the  tiny  brown  hands  to 
clasp. 

The  child’s  face  shone  with  such  delight  that  the 
stoutest  old  misanthrope  would  have  melted  at  the 
vision,  She  was  a  born  flower-lover,  that  was  evident 
and  Dean,  looking  down  in  the  soft,  clear  eyes,  thought, 
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to  himself :  How  she  will  revel  in  the  fairest  and  cost¬ 
liest  of  Roses,  a  dozen  years  or  so,  from  now,  when  she 
sits  gloriously  at  the  opera !  Oh,  little  maiden,  may 
you  ever  keep  the  fresh  heart  of  your  childhood. 

“Do  you  like  them,  Midget?”  he  said,  smiling  upon 
her. 

“  Flowers  are  so  comfor’ble,”  she  responded  gravely, 
sniffing  contentedly  and  rapturously  at  the  lilac-blue 
blossoms. 

“And  now,  you  shy  Marjorie,  don’t  you  want  some 
candy?” 

She  thought  that  this  must  mean  going  into  a  store, 
and  consequent  delay  in  their  progress. 

“  No,  sir ;  I  want  to  go  home,”  with  a  little  flutter  of 
the  sensitive  throat. 

“  We’re  going  there  as  fast  as  we  possibly  can.  Poke 
your  hand  down  in  my  pocket,  and  see  what  you  find.” 

‘  ‘  Mother  says  for  me  never  to  put  my  hand  in  grown 
up  folk’s  pockets,”  responded  the  witch,  with  gravely 
severe  and  astonished  tone. 

“Yes,  that’s  exactly  right,  of  course,”  said  the  much 
abashed  young  man,  trying  desperately  to  recover  lost 
ground.  “  But  just  feel  outside  of  my  pocket;  what  are 
those  three  lumps  away  down  inside?” 

“  Candy,”  said  the  interested  maiden,  demurely  posi¬ 
tive. 

“  Now  I’ll  fish  it  up,  and  you  shall  eat  it.  Pretty 
little  Celestine,  a  black-eyed  beauty  of  about  your  size, 
put  some  candy  down  in  my  pocket,  away  last  week, 
and  I  had  forgotten  all  about  it,  or  I  should  have  given  it 
away  long  ago.  But  it  staid  there  for  you,  don’t  you 
see  ?  ” 

“  How  nice  things  happen,”  said  she  a  minute  later, 
waving  her  Violets  and  munching  her  candy. 

Then  they  reached  the  corner  of  Edmonson  Avenue, 
after  many  turns  and  angles,  and  saw  the  gray  church 
walls  in  the  block  beyond.  Then,  suddenly,  the  end  of 
the  story  came ;  for  the  moment  that  the  frank  and 
eager  little  maiden  saw  the  street  she  recognized  its 
peculiar  aspect.  She  pulled  her  hand  from  the  tall 
young  man’s  friendly  clasp  ;  she  looked  swiftly  into 
his  face  with  the  brightest  smiles. 


“  Oh,  I  know  where  I  am  now,”  she  cried,  “I  know 
where  I  am  now.  You  needn’t  go  any  further  with  me, 
sir.  Thank  you,  sir;  good-by,  sir;  good-by.” 

She  ran  up  the  street,  ascended  the  steps  of  an  unas¬ 
suming  cottage,  and  waved  her  hand  in  gay  farewell, 
while  Dean  swung  his  hat  with  boyish  enthusiasm,  and 
took  his  way  homeward,  smiling  as  he  went.  So  cheer¬ 
ful,  indeed,  was  he,  that  tired  and  discouraged  people 
took  new  heart  of  fate  from  his  genial,  hopeful  glance. 
The  touch  of  a  child’s  little  hand  still  lingered  in  his ;  the 
tones  of  a  child’s  troubled  appeal  rang  in  his  ears ;  the 
memory  of  her  beautiful  trustfulness  lay  deep  in  his 
soul. 

When  Dean  reached  home  he  found  in  his  ulster 
pocket  a  broken  Violet,  sole  relic  of  the  cluster  that 
dainty  little  Alice  had  carried  with  her.  He  looked  at 
it  long,  smiling  and  glad.  “  This  shall  be  my  memento 
of  you,  wayward  witch !  ”  he  said,  and  wrote  her  name 
and  the  date  on  a  slip  of  paper,  and  sealed  the  violet  up  in 
a  small  envelope,  and  put  it  among  his  treasures.  For, 
somehow,  flowers  had  accentuated  all  the  emotions  of 
his  life ;  had  come  to  him  as  messengers  in  times  of 
deepest  joy  and  of  holiest  sorrow,  and  of  inexpressible 
disaster.  Dark-stained  English  Wall-flowers  from  a 
Cypress-walled,  Tamarisk-guarded  grave  near  a  peaceful 
sea ;  Pansies  of  purple  and  gold  from  a  cottage  garden 
in  a  mountain  valley  near  flashing  rivers  and  wild  cata¬ 
racts,  and  gleaming,  snow-clad  mountains;  White-lilies 
from  a  churchyard’s  saintly  quiet ;  a  red  rose  bud  from 
the  trembling  heart  of  some  lost  Atlantis  dreamland — 
such  blossoms  as  these  were  among  Dean’s  memorials, 
and  in  such  company  the  frail  Violet  was  received. 

And  did  he  never  see  Alice  again,  never  visit  the 
charming  child  at  her  home?  Ah,  no  !  for  Dean  was 
wise  with  many  a  hard-bought  experience.  Was  it 
not  better  that  they  should  always  remember  each 
other  at  their  best  ?  Should  auy  future  be  allowed  to 
mar  the  perfectness  of  the  idyl  ?  Like  Lamb,  musing 
over  his  dream-child,  Alice,  Dean  whispered  softly, 
“  Better  so,  better  so.” 

Charles  Howard  Shinn. 


AUNT  HANNAH’S  HEARING. 


I  think  it  was  Carlyle  who  said,  “  Against  stupidity 
the  gods  are  powerless.” 

My  husband  is  an  Englishman,  solid,  practical,  with 
a  stock  of  common  sense  that  is  inexhaustible,  and  a 
fervent  belief  in  the  capability  of  a  very  stupid  little 
wife. 

I  am  a  Yankee  girl,  and  fond  of  domestic  life.  That 
suits  Caspar,  and  we  have  as  cosy  a  little  home  as  any 
two  people  in  the  world  could  desire  to  have  who 
possess  only  a  modest  competency.  But  I  may  as  well 
admit  it — I  am  very  ambitious,  and  was  only  too 
anxious  about  getting  on  in  the  world  in  a  financial 
way — in  fact,  I  wanted  to  be  rich. 

Caspar  and  I  had  little  encounters  of  wit  occasionally, 
about  what  I  called  the  English,  and  he  the  Yankee,  of 
our  habits  and  peculiarities,  but  as  he  had  left  London 
when  a  mere  boy  his  Cockney  dialect  \\  as  not  very  pro¬ 
nounced,  at  least,  not  more  than  mine  was  in  the  other 


direction,  for  if  he  said  “beg  pawdon,”  when  he  fell 
over  the  cat,  I  said,  “  I  guess,”  a  dozen  times  a  day,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  “  I  presume  so,”  of  Britain,  and  we  man¬ 
aged  to  average  our  virtues  and  defects  in  a  manner 
satisfactory  to  both. 

One  morning  Caspar  referred  to  a  letter  he  was  read¬ 
ing  and  said: 

“Lottie,  my  Aunt  Hannah  is  coming  to  visit  us.  I 
forgot  to  tell  you,  and  she  will  be  here  to-day.” 

“How  provoking,”  I  answered. 

Fate  saved  me  from  ill-nature.  Caspar  sup¬ 
posed  I  referred  to  the  fact  of  her  not  telling  me 
sooner. 

“  Yes,  it  quite  slipped  my  mind,  but  I  will  order  a 
joint  at  the  butcher’s,  and  you  can  make  a  pudding  or 
tart,  and  do  try  and  amuse  the  old  lady,  for  she  is  very 
low-spirited.  She  writes  that  she  lost  her  hearing  in 
the  South,  and  is  much  dejected  over  it.” 
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Deaf !  Good  gracious,  this  was  worse  than  all ! 
Then  I  remembered  that  Aunt  Hannah  was  very  rich. 
What  was  to  prevent  her  leaving  us  all  her  money — or 
better  yet,  setting  Caspar  up  in  business  with  a  portion 
of  it  at  once?  I  had  never  seen  any  of  Caspar’s  rela¬ 
tions,  who  had  only  recently  come  to  the  United  States, 
and  I  determined  to  show  her  what  a  treasure  of  a  wife 
he  had.  I  would  be  ears  for  her,  and  she  would  learn 
to  depend  on  me,  and  what  more  natural  than  that  she 
would  make  him  her  heir,  and  leave  me  a  legacy.  I 
would  invest  it  in  diamonds — no,  I  would  buy  stocks — 
or  loan  it  out  at  a  big  percentage  ! 

The  clock  striking  ten  roused  me.  Caspar  was  gone. 
The  maid — I  only  kept  one — was  finishing  the  morn¬ 
ing’s  work,  and  I  hurried  up  stairs  and  made  a  careful 
toilet — a  subdued  morning  negligee,  neat  and  tasteful — 
and  not  too  extravagant.  Then  I  sat  down  and  began 
to  dispose  over  again  of  my  prospective  fortune. 

The  sound  of  the  stage  coach  stopping  at  the  door  re¬ 
called  me  from  my  castle  in  Spain,  and  I  flew  to  the 
steps  and  spread  my  hands  out  in  welcome,  as  a  small, 
dark,  spiteful-looking  old  lady,  with  a  wrinkled  face 
and  a  false  front,  got  cautiously  out  and  stood  on  the 
pavement. 

“  Dearest  Aunt,”  I  shrieked  in  a  high  falsetto  voice, 
“  I  am  d-e-l-i-g-h-t-e-d  to  see  you.  Caspar  could  not  be 
here,  but  he  left  his  love  and  welcome  for  you.” 

The  driver  of  the  coach  looked  at  me  curiously,  as  if 
he  thought  I  was  talking  to  some  one  in  the  next  town¬ 
ship.  One  or  two  of  the  neighbors  raised  their  windows 
and  looked  out  to  see  what  the  disturbance  was,  but 
my  new  relative  did  not  appear  to  hear  my  voice  even 
at  that  awful  altitude.  She  was  looking  after  her  boxes 
and  bundles,  and  merely  frowned  in  answer  to  my 
.stentorian  welcome. 

“  Allow  mo,  Aunt,”  I  shouted  in  her  ear  as  I  took  her 
hand-bag  and  shawl.  Then  I  paid  the  driver  and  dis¬ 
missed  him,  and  followed  by  Aunt  Hannah,  entered  the 
house.  As  deaf  people  usually  talk  rather  loudly  them¬ 
selves,  I  was  surprised  to  hear  the  visitor  say  in  a 
somewhat  sharp  voice: 

“So  this  is  Caspar’s  house?  Very  nice,  I  must  say— 
quite  elegant.” 

“I  wish  it  were  a  thousand  times  nicer,  for  your 
sake,”  I  exclaimed,  or  rather  shouted.  “  Take  off  your 
things,  Aunt,  and  make  yourself  at  home.” 

“What  are  you  screaming  at?”  asked  Aunt 
Hannah  petulantly;  “anyone  would  suppose  I  was 
deaf.” 

I  was  not  surprised  at  this  remark,  for  it  is  a  distin¬ 
guishing  trait  with  deaf  people  to  dislike  any  notice 
taken  of  their  infirmity;  so  I  bawled  in  an  even  higher 
key  that  she  must  not  be  offended,  that  loud  speech  was 
a  peculiarity  of  mine,  and  I  begged  her  not  to  notice  it. 

But  by  the  afternoon  I  was  so  exhausted  that  every 
word  I  uttered  was  torture  of  the  keenest  description; 
fortunately  a  friend  called,  and  as  my  Aunt  was  not  in¬ 
clined  to  talk  I  lowered  my  voice,  moistened  my  fevered 
lips,  and  gasped  in  my  natural  tones: 

“Oh,  Julia,  it’s  positively  awful.  She’s  as  deaf  as  a 
door-post,  and  has  come  to  stay  a  month.  I  shall  die, 
I  know  I  shall.” 

“I  wouldn’t  try  to  talk  to  her,”  said  my  friend;  “let 
lier  amuse  herself.  You’ll  only  make  yourself  ill.  You 
look  as  if  you  had  a  fever  on  now.” 

“  But  I  must  be  civil  to  her,”  I  said,  looking  straight 


at  my  respected  Aunt-in-law,  and  using  my  natural 
tones,  “  She’s  immensely  rich.” 

“  What’s  that  ?  ”  asked  Aunt  Hannah  with  sudden 
interest.  “Who  is  it  that  has  the  itch?” 

“  There,”  I  said,  “that  is  as  much  as  she  hears — deaf 
as  a  stone — or  an  adder,  but  full  of  curiosity.  Don’t  go, 
Julia;  keep  me  company  till  Caspar  comes.  I  shall 
have  diptheria — my  throat  is  raw  now  —if  you  leave  me 
alone  with  her.” 

I  had  tried  to  be  very  English  in  order  to  make  a 
good  impression,  and  had  remarked  more  than  once, 
apropos  of  the  weather,  that  it  was  beastly  cold,  and 
had  alluded  to  my  dress  as  a  “frock,”  and  called  all  the 
pitchers  in  the  house  “  ewei's,”  while  I  denounced 
everything  that  didn’t  suit  me  as  “nasty.”  I  could  not 
tell  how  my  doubtful  English  was  received,  for  Aunt 
Hannah  made  no  sign,  and  I  told  my  friend  J ulia,  in 
utter  despair,  that  I  did  not  care. 

“I  even  feel,”  I  continued  desperately,  “that  her 
money  could  never  pay  for  the  strain  of  keeping  up  a 
conversation  with  her.  It  is  positively  wicked  in  her 
not  do  carry  an  ear  trumpet.” 

When  Caspar  came  home  he  dutifully  embraced  his 
Aunt,  who  had  been  perfectly  silent  for  an  hour  or  two, 
and  said  to  me: 

“  Well,  my  dear,  how  have  you  and  Aunt  Hannah 
enjoyed  yourselves  ?  ” 

“  Not  at  all,”  I  answered  shortly,  in  a  voice  I  did  not 
try  to  moderate,  for  I  was  tired  and  cross.  “  I  might 
as  well  have  talked  to  some  one  in  the  next  county. 
My  voice  is  ruined,  and  I  don’t  believe  she  heard  half 
what  I  said,  as  it  was.” 

“  Oh,  yes,  I  heard  you  perfectly,”  said  the  old  lady 
vindictively;  “I  thought  you  said  that  was  your 
natural  voice,”  and  she  smiled  grimly. 

“  Good  heavens  !  can  you  hear  ?  ”  I  gasped. 

“I  could  have  heard  you  if  I  had  been  dead,”  she 
snapped  out. 

“  What  does  this  mean?”  asked  Casper,  staring  from 
one  to  another. 

“Your  wife  imagined  I  was  deaf,”  retorted  Aunt 
Hannah. 

“Imagined  !  you  told  me  she  had  lost  her  hearing,”  I 
said  faintly. 

Caspar  laughed;  nay  more,  he  roared. 

“  It  must  have  been  my  Cockney  pronounciation  that 
got  the  better  of  me  for  a  moment.  I  meant  her  hearing, 
my  dear.” 

“Yes,  yes,”  I  said,  hysterically,  “that  is  what  you 
said.” 

“Lottie,  don’t  be  stupid,”  said  my  husband;  “can’t 
you  spell  ^hearing  ?  Ear-ring,  there  !  It  was  a  valuable 
diamond  solitaire,  not  easily  matched,  and  she  naturally 
felt  sorry  about  it.” 

Was  there  ever  such  a  blunder  !  I  could  have  given 
Caspar  a  good  shaking  for  placing  me  in  such  a  false 
position,  but  then  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  was  the  one 
to  be  shaken  for  an  actual  want  of  principle  in  specula¬ 
ting  upon  the  wealth  of  Aunt  Hannah  before  her  very 
face.  Much  good  it  did  me  !  She  went  away  the  next 
day,  telling  Caspar  she  was  sorry  he  had  such  a  fool  for 
a  wife,  and  we  have  not  seen  or  heard  of  her  since.  I 
still  contend  that  he  was  to  blame,  as  it  was  the  cockney 
proclivity  to  put  an  “  h  ”  where  it  had  no  business  to  be 
that  caused  the  trouble  in  the  first  place. — Mrs.  M.  L. 
Rayne  in  Free  Press. 
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Useful  Novelties. 

A  closet  seems  a  necessity  in  many  rooms,  yet  the 
lack  of  such  a  convenience  has  to  be  often  undergone, 
when  a  little  ingenuity  and  slight  expense  will  remedy 
the  matter  and  prove  a  real  comfort. 

A  corner  closet  is  prettier  than  one  flat  against  the 
wall;  if  the  corner  can  be  spared  for  the  purpose.  Have 
a  board  cut  to  fit  the  corner  exactly,  and  measuring 
from  the  point  outward  about  two  feet.  The  top  may 
be  covered  with  material  matching  that  which  is  to  be 
used  for  the  curtains,  or  the  wood  stained  in  imitation 
of  Walnut.  On  the  under  side  of  the  board  screw 
in  double  hooks  such  as  are  used  in  wardrobes ; 
having  two  or  three  rows  of  them  with  a  space 
between  each  row.  Wooden  brackets  or  supports  are 
strongly  nailed  to  the  wall,  and  on  these,  with  the 
screws  downward,  the  shelf  is  to  be  securely  fastened 
by  screwing  or  nailing.  The  distance  between  the  floor 
and  shelf  should  be  about  five  and  a  half  or  six  feet. 
The  draperies  or  curtains  are  then  to  be  tacked  across  the 
front  of  the  closet  with  brass  headed  nails.  Two 
curtains,  the  division  being  in  the  middle,  are  necessary. 
They  may  be  of  double-faced  Canton  flannel,  or  any 
other  material  desired,  of  whatever  color,  and  as  hand¬ 
some  or  simple  as  one  may  wish.  The  top  of  the  s"helf 
can  be  ornamented  with  pretty  bric-a-brac,  and  the  effect 
will  be  wonderfully  pleasing. 

If  a  corner  cannot  be  spared  for  this  purpose,  a 
straight  shelf  will  answer  as  well,  but  the  curtain  must 
in  this  case  be  carried  round  the  corners,  and  across  the 
ends  of  the  shelf.  They  prove  such  a  comfort  and  con¬ 
venience,  that  one  is  fully  repaid  for  the  trifling  expense 
and  slight  trouble  necessary  for  their  construction. 

When  working  with  macrame  cord,  or  with  worsted, 
if  the  latter  is  not  stacked  it  is  often  troublesome,  as  the 
ball  is  apt  to  roll  away.  Therefore  little  bags  for 
holding  the  ball  prove  a  great  convenience. 

Saddlers’  or  else  knitting  silk  is  the  material  used, 
and  of  any  shade  that  may  be  desired.  The  bag  is  cro¬ 
cheted  in  open-work  stitch,  drawn  together  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  sewed  strongly.  Then  finish  with  a  bow  of 
satin  ribbon.  The  top  is  to  be  held  together  with  a  draw¬ 
ing  string  of  satin  ribbon,  with  a  bow  of  the  same  at 
the  top  of  the  long  loops. 

Beneath  this  bow  a  small  safety-pin  should  be  strongly 
sewed,  and  the  bag  is  thus  fastened  to  the  belt  when 
required  for  use.  The  ball  is  placed  in  the  bag  with  the 
end  of  the  cord  coming  from  the  top.  It  will  prove 
very  useful,  and  in  other  ways  than  as  a  work  bag,  for 
it  can  be  placed  alongside  a  closet  door,  and  when 
the  cords  are  taken  from  packages,  if  rolled  in  a  ball 
and  put  in  the  bag,  whenever  a  bit  of  cord  or  twine  are 
required  for  any  purpose  it  will  always  be  at  hand 
without  having  to  search  for  it. 

A  curious  little  hand  screen  is  made  of  six  sheets  of 
pink  tissue  paper,  a  sheet  of  bristol  or  card  board,  half 
a  yard  of  pink  satin,  a  yard  and  a  half  of  quilled  pink 
satin  ribbon,  three  quarters  of  a  yard  of  pink  satin  rib¬ 
bon  not  plaited,  a  spool  of  pink  sewing  silk,  and  a 
bottle  of  mucilage.  For  the  handle, cut  from  a  small  Jap¬ 
anese  fan  the  long  bamboo  stick  which  answers  nicely 
and  is  stronger  than  wood  of  any  kind.  From  the 
bristol  board  cut  two  circular  pieces,  each  six  oifseven 
inches  in  diameter.  Smoothly  cover  one  side  of  each 
piece  with  the  pink  satin,  and  overhand  them  together, 


the  satin  side  out.  Make  a  slit  about  two  inches  deep 
in  one  end  of  the  bamboo  handle,  and  insert  the  satin 
circle.  Use  pins  as  rivets  to  fasten  the  screen  and  handle 
together;  one  pin  at  each  end  of  the  slit,  passing  them 
through  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  as  the  points 
will  be  too  long  cut  them  off  with  a  pair  of  sharp 
pincers,  leaving  a  small  portion  of  the  pin  to  be  turned 
against  the  handle  and  hammered  down  flatly,  thus 
holding  the  screen  and  handle  securely  together.  In 
the  very  centre  of  the  circle  paint  with  water  colors  a 
pretty  design  of  birds  or  flowers;  or  instead  of  painting, 
a  bunch  of  artificial  pink  Roses,  buds  and  their  foliage 
may  be  fastened.  The  tissue  paper  is  then  to  be  cut  in 
strips  about  four  inches  wide,  the  entire  width  of  the 
sheet,  then  fringe  the  strip  quite  finely,  leaving  half  an 
inch  at  the  top  for  a  heading  to  be  pasted  to 
the  screen.  The  fringe  is  then  crimped  with  the  scissors 
or  the  back  of  a  knife  by  gathering  or  pinching  it  up 
between  the  fingers  and  knife,  as  a  ruffle  is  crimped. 
Each  piece  is  to  be  done  in  this  way,  then  unfolded  and 
shaken  out  that  the  fringe  shall  not  be  matted  together. 
Coat  the  plain  heading  of  the  fringe  with  mucilage  and 
paste  one  piece  at  a  time  all  round  the  outside  edge  of 
the  satin  circle.  Then  row  after  row,  each  one  falling 
closely  over  the  other  until  the  satin  is  covered  to  the 
small  circle  which  contains  the  painting  or  flowers.  To 
finish  the  edge  of  the  last  row  which  is  fastened  to  the 
satin,  sew  on  the  quilled  satin  ribbon;  the  plain  satin 
ribbon  is  tied  in  a  bow  round  the  handle.  In  pasting  the 
fringe  on  the  screen  it  must  be  allowed  to  fall  outward, 
as  the  feathers  on  a  fan;  and  each  side  of  the  screen 
must  be  covered  in  the  same  manner.  They  are  very 
convenient  to  use  as  screens  for  the  face  when  sitting 
beside  the  fire,  or  as  a  shield  for  the  eyes  from  lamp¬ 
light.  M.  E.  Whittemore. 


Knitted  Shell  Stitch. 

This  is  one  of  the  easiest  of  fanoy  stitches,  as  it  does 
not  require  close  attention,  and  although  almost  as 
simple  as  plain  knitting,  is  yet  about  as  pretty  as  any  of 
the  new  patterns,  many  of  which  are  modifications  of 
it.  It  is  especially  suited  to  the  wrists  and  backs  of  mit¬ 
tens,  as  the  seam  stitch  between  each  row  of  shells  gives 
just  enough  elasticity  to  make  it  fit  nicely.  Cast  on 
some  multiple  of  eight  stitches;  for  a  hand  fitted  by  a 
six  and  one-lialf  kid  glove  you  will  need  seventy-two 
stitches,  if  silk  or  fine  Saxony  is  used.  Set  up  the  mit¬ 
ten  by  first  making  a  loop,  and  from  this  knit  twenty- 
four  stitches  on  each  needle,  and  knit  once  around 
plain. 

First  row:  seam  one,  then  knit  one,  and  throw  the 
throw  the  thread  over  as  if  to  seam  and  repeat  this 
until  you  have  knit  seven  stitches,  and  made  one  be¬ 
tween  each  by  throwing  the  thread  over;  then  seam  the 
next,  knit  one,  and  repeat  as  former  seven  stitches. 
Continue  the  row  in  this  way  and  you  will  have  every 
eighth  a  seam  of  the  original  number  of  stitches,  and 
between  them,  seVen  stitches  knit  plainly,  alternating 
with  six  made  stitches. 

Second  row:  Knit  plain  except  seam  stitches.  You 
have  now  increased  your  stitches  to  thirteen  between 
each  seam,  so  for  the 

Third  row:  After  seaming,  slip  and  bind  one,  knit 
plain  until  you  are  within  two  stitches  of  the  next  seam, 
narrow  these.  Repeat  this  in  remainder  of  this 
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and  in  successive  rows  until 
you  have  but  seven  stitches, 
as  at  first  between  the  seams. 
This  makes  but  one  shell,  and 
fifteen  of  them  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  length  of  the 
wrist.  Three  of  them  can  be 
continued  up  the  back  of  the 
mitten  if  so  desired.  The 
thumb  is  started  and  the 
hand  finished  according  to 
directions  given  for  silk 
mittens  in  the  Cabinet  for 
August,  ’84.  M.  L.  T. 


CROCHET  AND  MEDALLION-BRAID  EDGING. 


Child’s  Skirt. 

Although  you  have  recently  published  a  pretty 
pattern  for  a  knitted  skirt,  mine  has  been  so  much  'ad¬ 
mired  that  I  venture  to  send  it,  especially  as  it  differs 
from  most  patterns  by  forming  of  itself  a  deep  pointed 
edge,  and  therefore  requires  no  other  finish.  For  a 
little  girl  five  years  old,  I  used  cream  white  German¬ 
town  yarn,  and  bone  needles  about  the  size  of  an 
ordinary  slate  pencil,  and  knit  the  skirt  in  two  breadths 
which  afterwards  were  sewed  together  and  fastened  to 
a  band.  The  pattern  is  in  elevens,  and  for  one  half  the 
skirt  you  will  need  one  hundred  and  twenty  stitches. 
To  set  it  up,  make  a  loop  and  from  this  knit  on  the 


necessary  number  of  stitches.  It  is  quite  important  to 
make  the  stitches  in  this  way  so  that  the  bottom  points 
will  shape  nicely;  knit  once  across  plain  and  seam 
back. 

1st  row — Knit  one,  1. 1.  o.  (put  thread  over  as  if  to  seam) 
knit  three,  slip  one,  narrow  and  bind  the  stitch  obtained 
by  narrowing  with  the  one  slipped  off.  Knit  three,  t.  t. 
o. — knit  one. 

2d  row — Scam  all  the  stitches. 

3d  row — Same  as  the  1st. 

4th  row — Seam  all  the  stitches. 

5th  row — Same  as  the  1st. 

6th  row — Knit  plain  to  give  you  one  row  of  seam  on 
the  right  side  of  the  work. 

7th  row — Seam. 

8th  row — Knit  plain  and  you  will  have  now  three 
rows  of  seam  on  the  right  side;  this  completes  the  pat¬ 
tern.  Repeat  it  by  beginning  with  1st  row— knit  as 
deep  as  you  wish  in  this  way  and  complete  the  neces¬ 
sary  length  by  simple  garter  stitch.  Navy  blue  or  car¬ 
dinal  is  very  pretty  for  every  day  wear,  as  it  is  not  as 
delicate  as  the  white.  Saxony  yarn  and  finer  needles 
should  be  used  for  a  small  child,  and  the.  pattern  is  as 
pretty  in  the  fine  yarns  as  the  heavy. 

S.  A.  Wray. 


Some  very  pretty  edgings  are  made  from  medallion 
braid,  which  comes  in  different  sizes  for  coarse  and  fine 
work,  and  is  sold  at  nine  cents  a  bunch.  One  of  the 
prettiest  patterns  for  crocheting  it,  is  shown  in  our 
illustration.  As  it  is  represented  full  size,  no  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  stitches  will  be  necessary  as  they  are  SO' 
simple  the  pattern  can  be  easily  followed. 


Skate  Bags. 

The  straight  bag  shown  in  the  illustration  is  intended 
for  boys’  skates.  It  is  made  of  dark  green  cloth  or 
flannel,  and  a  spray  of  holly  embroided  on  in  Ken¬ 
sington  stitch  with  crewels.  The  leaves  are  worked  in 
shades  of  green  and  the  berries  in  bright  red  ;  the 
initials  on  the  flap  are  outlined  with  red. 

For  an  ordinary  pair  of  skates  make  the  bag  fifteen 
inches  long  and  eight  inches  wide,  the  length  of  the 
flap  must  be  allowed  on  the  back.  After  the  front  is 
embroidered  baste  chamois  on  the  inside  of  it  and  also 
on  the  back  piece.  Cut  an  extra  piece  of  chamois  the 
same  length  and  width  of  the  front  for  a  partition;  bind 
the  top  of  it  and  also  the  flaps  with  dark  green  braid- 
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Now  lay  the  back,  front  and  middle  pieces  together  and 
stitch  them  on  the  machine.  Stitch  two  piece  of  braid 
together  on  each  edge  for  a  strap  by  which  to  carry  it ; 
it  wants  to  be  long  enough  to  go  over  the  shoulder  and 
reach  to  the  waist;  use  a  button  and  button  hole  to  keep 
the  flap  closed. 

The  other  bag  is  for  girls’  skates,  and  is  made  in  the 
same  manner,  only  finished  with  a  shir  at  the  top, 
which  is  made  of  dark  red  braid.  The  bag  is  made  of 
dark  red  cloth  with  a  few  stalks  of  flowers  embroidered 
on  to  look  as  if  they  were  topped  with  snow;  the  stalks 


and  leaves  are  worked  in  shades  of  brown  and  the  snow 
in  pearl  white,  E.  S.  W. 


Christmas  mottoes  for  wall  decorations  are  very  ap¬ 
propriately  and  prettily  made  by  cutting  the  letters 
from  several  thicknesses  of  cotton  batting  (make  them 
two  inches  thick)  tack  them  to  a  strip  of  dark  cloth 
just  large  enough  to  serve  as  a  background,  and  then 
cover  the  cloth  with  small  Cedar  branches,  and  at  a  little 
distance  the  letters  will  look  as  though  formed  of  snow, 
and  the  Cedar  background  helps  the  illusion. 


WINTER  WRAPS. 


The  ne\y  wraps  for  winter  wear  are  shown  in  two 
distinctive  styles,  viz. :  so  very  long  as  to  completely 
cover  the  dress,  or  else  so  short  as  to  come  but  a  trifle 
below  the  waist  line,  and  anything  between  these  two 
extremes  is  thought  to  be  lacking  in  style.  A  writer  in 
the  Bazar  in  describing  these  newly  imported  wraps, 
says: 

“The  newest  short  wraps  barely  reach  to  the  waist 
line  behind,  having  perhaps  two  loops  or  two  box  pleats 
like  those  of  a  basque  that  rest  upon  the  tournure  with¬ 
out  covering  it,  and  this  short  back  is  adjusted  closely 
to  the  waist  by  a  belt  underneath,  or  by  ribbon  strings 
that  are  sewed  to  the  middle  seam  and  tied  in  front. 
Worth’s  most  youthful-looking  mantles  have  the  short 
front  fitted  like  a  jacket  and  the  back  like  a  round  cape, 
while  the  sides  are  doubled  upward  from  below  for  the 
arms  to  pass  through  and  rest  upon.  These  little  wraps 
are  made  up  in  brown  velvet,  in  dark  red,  in  black,  or  in 
the  very  dark  gray  shade  called  elephant’s  gray,  and  are 
most  stylish  when  trimmed  with  black,  such  as  an  elabor¬ 
ate  jet  ornament  on  the  shoulders  in  front  and  back,  and 
with  two  black  watered  ribbon  bows  at  the  end  of  the 
back  forms.  There  is  no  trimming  needed  on  the  edge 
of  such  a  garment,  and  very  little  velvet  is  required  for 
making  them,  hence  they  are  inexpensive,  and  young 
ladies  are  having  one  made  to  match  each  costume  of 
fine  wool  or  of  velvet. 

“  The  popular  ulsters  or  traveling  cloaks  are  made  of 
plain  cloth, or  else  that  with  unpressed  figures,  stripes  or 
small  plaids.  In  shape  they  fit  the  back  of  the  waist  closely, 
and  have  fullness  added  for  the  skirt  on  the  tournure  in 
gauged  pleats  that  show  only  their  edges  when  sewed  on, 
or  else  in  two  box  pleats  that  are  laid  in  triple  folds;  the 
fronts  may  have  a  vest  that  fits  the  bust,  while  the 
material  outside  of  this  falls  open,  or  else  it  may  be 


loose  from  the  throat  down,  or  if  preferred  it  is  belted 
in.  Dark  brown  cloth  ulsters  with  red  collar,  cuffs  and 
pockets  are  among  the  novelties,  while  very  dark  blue 
and  red  stripped  cloths  are  used  for  the  loose  dolman¬ 
shaped  traveling  cloak;  brown  and  gray  alternate  stripes 
are  also  popular  in  these  cloth  wraps. 

“  The  more  dressy  redingotes  or  Newmarkets  are  not 
changed  in  shape  from  those  of  last  winter,  and  are 
still  seen  closed  from  the  neck  to  the  foot,  or  else  only 
as  far  as  the  waist;  the  back  invariably  falls  open  below 
the  tournure,  and  has  full  pleats.  These  are  made  of 
warm,  thick  cloth,  and  it  is  the  fancy  of  the  moment  to 
trim  them  with  natural  beaver  fur,  especially  down  the 
front  and  around  the  neck  and  sleeves.  Green  or  brown 
cloth  is  most  used  for  these  long  coats,  and  there  are 
many  graycloth  redingotes  trimmed  with  krimmer;  the 
black  Persian  lamb  or  Astrakhan  borders  are  very 
stylish  on  green  cloth  garments. 

“For  jackets,  the  short  jaunty  shape,  called  in  London 
the  gentlemen’s  jacket,  is  popular  with  young  ladies. 
This  fits  the  figure  smoothly  without  back  pleats,  curves 
out  plainly  over  the  tournure,  and  is  shorter  behind 
than  in  front.  A  full  trimming  of  some  kind  should 
edge  this  jacket  all  around,  such  as  a  fluffy  feather  bor¬ 
der  or  fur  of  full  thick  fleece.  When  braiding  is  used 
it  should  be  put  on  in  a  wide  pattern  of  close  figure  that 
really  forms  a  border,  such  as  close  parallel  and  length¬ 
wise  lines  sewed  on  one  edge,  to  stand  out  in  relief. 
Brown  cloth  jackets  with  gilt  braid  are  sent  out  by  the 
best  tailors;  gray  cloth  is  trimmed  with  black  braid, 
and  black  cloth  is  brightened  by  a  mixture  of  gilt  and 
black,  or  else  with  many  rows  of  silver  braid.  A  border 
of  beaver  fur  is  suitable  on  these  jackets  of  cloth  of  any 
color — green,  brown  or  blue.” 


HOUSEKEEPING. 


Old  Fashioned  Cider  Apple  Sauce. 

Who  does  not  remember  our  grandmothers’  cider- 
apple  sauce,  but  how  few  in  these  days  can  produce 
anything  that  tastes  as  that  used  to.  People  in  the  city 
imagine  there  is  some  mystery  about  it  that  can  only  be 


wrought  out  in  the  country,  and  many  young  house¬ 
keepers  in  the  country  who  have  failed  to  inform  them¬ 
selves  in  that  direction  while  there  was  opportunity,  do 
not  dare  to  attempt  making  it  simply  on  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  how  it  looked  and  tasted,  so  that  we  hope 
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both  classes  will  welcome  some  reliable  information  on 
the  subject. 

The  cider  must  be  boiled  while  it  is  fresh  and  has  not 
begun  to  ferment,  and  it  must  not  be  boiled  in  iron.  If 
there  is  a  large  quantity  of  cider  to  be  boiled,  a  new 
tin  wash-boiler  or  a  copper  one  that  has  not  the  tin  worn 
off  will  be  found  convenient.  Of  course  the  vessels 
must  remain  uncovered  as  the  cider  should  boil  away 
until  it  is  reduced  to  half  its  original  quantity.  It  will 
require  frequent  skimming.  When  it  is  boiled  enough 
it  can  be  put  into  crocks  or  jugs,  for  it  will  need  to  settle 
before  using. 

It  will  keep  a  long  time,  and  is  excellent  for  mince 
pies. 

Sweet  apples  are  best  for  cider  apple  sauce.  The  old 
fashioned  Winter  Sweets,  a  medium-sized  apple,  with  a 
yellow  skin  slightly  speckled  with  brown.  They  are  ten¬ 
der  and  not  very  juicy.  Pare, core  and  quarter  them,  and 
put  them  in  the  warming-oven  for  twenty-four  hours  to 
dry  a  little,  so  they  will  not  boil  to  pieces.  If  apples  that 
are  thoroughly  dried  are  used,  soak  them  over  night  in 
a  little  water.  When  the  apples  are  ready,  put  what 
cider  you  wish  to  use  in  a  granite-iron  or  porcelain 
kettle  and  heat  it  to  the  boiling  point;  then  put  in  what 
apples  you  think  will  be  required,  remembering  that 
they  will  swell  a  little.  As  they  begin  to  heat,  move 
them  about  occasionally  with  a  wooden  spoon  so  that 
those  on  the  top  will  change  places  with  the  bottom 
ones,  but  do  not  stir  them  so  they  will  break.  When 
the  whole  mass  is  hot,  set  them  where  they  will  only 
simmer  until  tender.  If  the  cider  was  made  wholly 
from  sour  apples,  the  sauce  will  require  the  addition  of 
some  brown  sugar.  There  should  always  be  some  cider 
in  reserve  to  add  should  more  juice  be  needed.  When 
done  put  in  crocks  or  wooden  vessels. 

Apple  Jelly. 

Greenings  make  nice  jelly,  but  any  sour,  juicy  apples 
will  answer.  Pare  and  core,  cutting  them  in 
quarters.  Cook  them  in  a  porcelain  or  granite-iron 
kettle  and  put  cold  water  on  them  in  the  proportion  of 
a  pint  to  four  pounds  of  apples.  Boil  till  perfectly  soft, 
stirring  occasionally  to  prevent  burning.  When  they 
are  done  put  them  into  a  jelly-bag  and  drain  but  do  not 
squeeze  them.  Measure  the  juice  and  allow  a  pound  of 


granulated  sugar  to  a  pint  of  juice.  Boil  for  twenty 
minutes,  then  cool  a  little  in  a  spoon,  and  if  it  will  jelly 
at  all  it  is  done;  if  it  will  not  jelly,  boil  a  little  longer 
and  pour  out  into  jelly  glasses  that  have  been  heated. 
When  perfectly  cold  put  white  papers,  cut  to  fit  the 
inside  of  the  glasses,  over  each  one;  wet  the  papers  with 
brandy  or  alcohol  and  paste  brown  paper  tightly  over 
the  top  and  set  them  in  a  cool,  dry  place.  The  apples 
that  remain  in  the  bag  can  be  used  for  sauce  by  adding 
sugar,  a  little  water  and  some  flavoring. 

Cranberry  jelly  is  best  if  made  but  a  short  time  before 
using,  as  it  loses  its  flavor  and  color  by  standing. 

Apple  Compote. 

Spitzenbergs  are  an  excellent  apple  for  this  purpose 
on  account  of  their  richness  and  flavor.  Select  medium 
sized  apples,  pare  and  core  them,  cutting  in  quarters  or 
halves.  Make  a  syrup  of  a  half  pint  of  cold  water,  the 
same  quantity  of  granulated  sugar  and  the  juice,  and  a 
little  of  grated  rind  of  a  fresh  lemon.  If  cinnamon 
flavor  is  liked  put  in  a  stick  and  remove  it  before  the 
apples  are  put  in.  Boil  the  syrup  in  a  preserving  kettle 
a  few  moments  to  dissolve  the  sugar  and  then  put  in  the 
apples  and  cover  the  kettle  closely.  Set  them  where 
they  will  not  boil,  only  simmer.  If  they  are  inclined  to 
stick  to  the  kettle  shake  it  occasionally.  When  they 
are  transparent  remove  with  a  skimmer  to  the  dish  in 
which  they  are  to  be  served  and  boil  the  juice  down  till 
there  is  just  enough  to  partially  cover  them,  then  pour 
it  over  and  set  it  away  to  cool. 

A  New  Way  to  Serve  Canned  Salmon. 

Open  the  can  and  drain  out  all  the  oil;  slip  the  fish  on 
a  platter,  remove  all  pieces  of  skin  and  loose  bones  and 
arrange  it  in  the  form  of  the  two  sides  of  a  fish.  With  a 
fork  carefully  mix  through  it  a  well-beaten  egg,  and 
then  smooth  over  the  surface  and  dredge  lightly  with 
flour.  Have  ready  a  hot  griddle  with  sufficient  fresh  suet 
to  fry  nicely,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  pancake  turner  and  a 
broad  knife,  lay  it  with  the  floured  side  down  on  the  grid¬ 
dle.  The  other  side  can  now  be  dredged,  a  nd  it  will  require 
but  a  few  moments’  cooking  before  it  will  be  ready  to 
turn.  The  fish  only  needs  to  be  cooked  enough  to  set 
the  egg  and  brown  it  slightly. 

Mrs.  C.  G.  Herbert. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


LOSSES  BY  MAIL. — We  have  received  several 
Complaints  concerning  remittances  made  which  failed 
to  reach  us.  We  desire  to  know  of  every  case  where 
money  sent  to  us  has  not  been  acknowledged,  together 
with  all  needful  particulars  as  to  dates,  etc.,  to  aid  us 
in  having  justice  done  to  all. 

*  *  * 

INDEX  FOR  1884. — We  have  prepared  an  Index 
with  Title  Page  for  the  current  volume  of  the  “Floral 
Cabinet”  and  will  mail  a  copy  free  upon  receipt  of  a 
request  from  any  Subscriber. 

* 

*  * 

Sports. — The  tendency  of  every  form  of  vegetable 
life  to  sport,  or  to  assume  some  new  form  of  leaf  or 
color  of  flower,  or,  as  has  been  frequently  noticed,  a 
branch  of  a  tree  or  shrub  will  monopolize  all  of  the 


vitality  of  the  plant,  making  an  enormous  growth  for  a 
season,  while  all  the  other  plants  remain  dormant,  or 
at  least  making  only  a  whorl  of  leaves  and  forming  a 
new  bud,  the  commencement  of  the  next  year’s  growth, 
lias  astonished  every  one  interested  in  the  phenomenon 
of  plant  life.  These  sports  are  of  great  importance  to  the 
nurserymen,  as  through  their  agency  very  many  of  our 
most  valued  plants,  used  in  the  decoration  of  the  con¬ 
servatory,  garden,  or  greenhouse,  are  produced.  The 
causes  that  are  constantly  at  work  producing  these 
very  strange,  and,  in  some  cases,  wonderful  variations, 
we  cannot  explain.  That  they  existed  for  a  very 
long  time  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  although  we 
have,  until  recently,  given  them  but  little  attention. 
Some  of  our  best  horticulturists  assert  color  sports  to  be 
the  result  of  a  diseased  condition  of  the  plant  producing 
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these  variations.  This  reason  must  certainly  be  for  the 
want  of  a  better  one,  for  many  of  our  most  rigorous 
and  healthy  plants  produce  variegated  foliage  or  flowers 
that  differ  materially  from  those  of  the  parent  plant. 
The  Chinese  Azaleas  are  proverbial  “sports;”  some¬ 
times  the  flowers  of  striped  varieties  are  all  white, 
sometimes  red,  and  at  other  times  parti-colored,  and 
many  of  our  varieties  are  perpetuations  of  these  sports, 
some  of  which  continue  true  and  others  go  back  to  the 
original.  The  probable  cause  of  “  sports  ”  in  flowers  is 
because  of  their  having  undergone  so  many  changes  by 
cross-fertilization,  and  a  natural  tendency  to  return  to 
the  original  form.  One  of  the  most  peculiar  “  sports  ” 
we  have  noticed  in  a  long  time,  was  pointed  out  to  us 
recently  by  John  Thorpe,  Esq.,  on  one  of  the  oldest 
Chrysanthemums,  Golden  Beverly,  a  fine  double  flower 
of  rich  golden  yellow  color.  One  of  the  flowers  on  this 
plant  was  pure  white,  others  half  white,  half  yellow, 
while  some  had  but  one  or  two  white  petals.  This  we 
believe  to  be  the  first  variation  in  color  of  this  particular 
variety,  and  it  has  been  many  years  under  cultivation. 
Can  it  be  possible  that  the  flower  is  changing  its  color, 
as  the  hairs  of  our  head  change  by  age  ? 

* 

*  * 

For  table  decoration  Ferns  are  extensively  used,  and 
for  that  purpose  there  are  no  plants,  because  of  their 
light,  graceful  habit,  better  adapted.  In  this  country, 
we  regret  to  say,  it  is  color  not  form  that-  is  desired  for 
decorative  purposes.  Masses  of  coarse  flowers  literally 
piled  up  in  heaps  is  too  often  considered  a  gorgeous 
display,  when  in  reality,  such  decoration  is  simply 
wretched  taste.  A  simple  Fern  that  does  not  offend  the 
eye  nor  obstruct  the  view,  is  far  more  appropriate  than 
high  banks  of  flowers.  An  “amateur.”  of  good  taste 
makes  the  following  excellent  remarks  in  the  Gardeners’ 
Magazine:  “One  of  the  very  best  Ferns  for  the  table  of 
the  sitting  and  drawing-room  is  Pteris  cretica,  of  which 
the  variegated  variety  is  so  widely  known.  In  collec¬ 
tions  the  form  with  variegated  fronds  is  useful  for  the 
contrast  it  presents  to  the  other  kinds,  but  for  in-door 
decorations,  whether  in  town  or  country,  the  species  is 
unquestionably  the  most  valuable.  In  style  of  growth 
and  elegance  of  appearance,  it  comes  very  near  to 
Pteris  serridata  major,  but  it  is  superior  to  that  elegant 
Fern,  as  the  fronds  have  a  smooth  shining  surface,  and 
the  dust  cannot  so  readily  settle  upon  them,  and  what 
does  settle  upon  them  can  be  readily  removed.  One  of 
the  examples  I  have  indoors, has  occupied  during  the  past 
three  years  a  place  in  a  sitting-room,  in  which  a  fire  is 
constantly  burning  during  the  autumn,  winter  and  spring 
and  it  is  now  as  bright  and  fresh  as  when.it  was  first  taken 
into  the  room.  It  has  been  repotted  once,  and  care  is 
taken  to  supply  it  with  a  sufficiency  of  water  and  to 
keep  the  fronds  free  from  dust.  During  the  winter  the 
fronds  are  carefully  sponged  with  tepid  water  about 
once  a  week,  and  in  the  summer  it  is  taken  outside 
twice  a  week  and  watered  overhead  with  a  can  to  which 
a  rather  coarse  rose  has  been  affixed.  By  this  very 
simple  course  of  procedure,  the  plant  has  been  main¬ 
tained  in  as  fresh  and  healthy  a  condition  as  could  be 
desired.  I  have  tried  a  good  many  Ferns  in  the  sitting- 
room,  but  have  not  found  one  to  equal  this  free-growing 
Pteris,  and  I  have,  therefore,  no  hesitation  in  recom¬ 
mending  it  to  those  who  are  partial  to  the  cultivation 
of  Ferns  in  indoor  apartments,  without  the  assistance 
of  cases  and  bell  glasses.” 


“Thou  Shalt  Not  Steal,”  is  one  of  the  command¬ 
ments  that  is  forgotten,  sometimes,  in  cases  of  strong 
temptation.  Natures  that  give  away  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  generally  regarded  as  weak  or  low.  In 
all  cases  a  thief  is  heartily  despised,  and  in  but  few  in¬ 
stances  do  they  receive  human  sympathy.  There  are 
instances  when  kindness  shown  the  culprit  has  been 
truly  a  blessing;  they  are,  however,  rare.  There  are 
numerous  cases  of  theft  where  the  individual  that  loses 
his  property  is  not  the  principal  loser.  We  have  one  in 
point.  In  looking  over  Messrs.  Hallock  &  Thorpe’s 
collection  of  Chrysanthemums,  a  few  days  since,  we 
noticed  some  of  their  seedlings,  remarkable  for  the  size, 
form  and  color  of  their  flowers,  properties  which  are, 
by  common  consent,  regarded  as  essential  to  entitle  the 
plant  to  consideration.  But  there  were  considerations  far 
beyond  these  that  claimed  our  attention,  viz. :  the  con¬ 
stant  and  steady  development  of  character,  that  the 
casual  observer  would  rarely  notice.  In  fact  the  ex¬ 
perienced  eye  would  get  bewildered  and  fail  to  notice 
the  remarkable  changes  that  were  constantly  going  on 
before  it,  unheeded .  But  of  the  plants  in  general  we  do 
not  now  wish  to  speak ;  but  rather  of  a  matter  quite 
foreign  to  this.  Our  attention  was  called  to  several 
plants  of  surpassing  beauty  and  loveliness.  “  Of  course 
we  shall  see  these  on  exhibition,  Mr.  Thrope?”  we  said. 
“No,”  he  replied,  “I  dare  not  take  these.”  Why?  we 
asked.  His  reply  was,  “because  the  visitors  rob  our 
plants  of  their  young  growth  for  the  purposes  of  pro- 
pogation.  This  was  done  last  year  to  an  alarming  ex¬ 
tent,  consequently  we  shall  not  exhibit  our  best  plants 
this  year.” 

It  is  not  generally  supposed  that  the  love  of  flowers 
begets  a  desire  to  steal,  but  it  is  an  astounding  fact  that 
there  are  more  petty  thieves  among  the  lovers  of 
flowers  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  class  of  the 
community.  We  have,  as  has  almost  every  plant 
grower,  seen  ladies  of  the  utmost  respectability,  ap¬ 
parently,  stealthily  break  off  “slips,”  when  asking  the 
price  of  plants,  quietly  put  the  same  in  pockets,  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  occasion,  and  then  go  off  without  making 
a  purchase,  saying  they  would  call  again ;  with  a  men¬ 
tal  reservation,  “if  the  stolen  cuttings  did  not  take 
root.” 

We  deeply  regret  the  circumstance  that  deprived  the 
lover  of  the  Chrysanthemum  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
some  forms  of  this  most  beautiful  flower  at  the  late  ex¬ 
hibition  at  the  New  York  Horticultural  Society’s 
rooms. 

* 

*  * 

“White  Plume”  Celery. — From  what  we  saw  of 
this  Celery  last  season,  we  were  not  particularly  well 
pleased  with  it,  as  we  did  not  think  the  ease  of  culture 
with  which  it  could  be  obtained,  and  its  remarkable 
beauty  would  compensate  for  what  we  considered  a 
lack  of  richness  and  tenderness,  the  essentials  of  good 
Celery.  Knowing  full  well  that  this,  like  all  other  vege¬ 
table  forms  was  capable  of  improvement  or  develop¬ 
ment,  and  should  not  be  too  hastily  condemned,  wegave 
it  a  fair  trial  this  season,  one  of  the  most  unfavorable 
for  the  growth  of  this  plant  we  have  had  within  our  re¬ 
membrance,  in  order  to  fully  test  its  qualities,  so  that 
that  we  might  give  it  a  good  name  if  deserving,  and  the 
reverse,  if,  in  our  experience,  it  was  not  worth  cultivat¬ 
ing.  The  result  has  been  most  gratifying,  and,  as  we 
regard  it  a  decided  acquisition,  we  cannot  too  strongly 
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urge  its  general  cultivation,  Not  that  we  expect  it  to 
take  the  place  of  other  well-known  varieties,  for  all 
purposes,  particularly,  for  late  keeping:  but  for  early 
use  it  by  far  surpasses  any  other  sort  we  have  ever  seen. 
At  this  time,  November  1st,  we  have  it  fully  as  large  as 
the  “half-dwarf,”  perfectly  white  to  the  tips,  and  of 
much  better  flavor  than  any  of  the  other  sorts  we  have 
growing. 

* 

*  * 

The  following,  from  one  of  our  foreign  exchanges, 
shows  the  esteem  in  which  one  of  our  native  Ferns  is 
held,  where  it  is  an  exotic.  There  is  nothing  like  going 
from  home  to  be  appreciated: 

“The  Pennsylvanian  Ostrich  Fern,  which  will  be 
found  in  the  books  and  catalogues  under  the  designa¬ 
tion  of  Struthiopteris  pennsylvanica,  is  without  question 
the  most  noble  of  all  the  hardy  Ferns,  not  even 
excepting  the  stately  Royal  Fern,  and  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  why  it  is  so  seldom  seen  in  either 
trade  or  private  collections.  I  am  fully  pursuaded  that 
few  cultivators  are  acquainted  with  it.  The  fronds, 
which  spring  from  an  erect  caudex,  attain  under  good 
cultivation  a  height  ranging  from  four  to  five  feet,  and 
standing  nearly  erect  produce  a  striking  effect.  They 
are  pinnate  and  about  six  inches  in  width,  and  bear  a 
very  close  resemblance  to  those  of  the  well-known 
Dicksonia  ant’rctica.  Indeed,  a  well-grown  specimen 
might  readily  be  mistaken  for  a  specimen  of  the  Dick¬ 
sonia  with  a  very  short  stem,  were  it  not  for  the  more 
erect  habit.  The  Ostrich  Ferns,  of  which  there  are  two 
in  commerce,  are  not  difficult  of  cultivation,  either  in 
pots  or  planted  out,  and  make  magnificent  exhibition 
specimens;  the  Pennsylvanian  form  being  the  largest 
in  growth  and  the  most  handsome  in  appearance. 
They  are  readily  increased  by  means  of  the  underground 
stems,  and  thrive  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  peat,  and 
sand.” 

■3fr 

*  * 

Dtj  Chaillu,  in  his  “Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun,” 
states  that  when  at  Lulea,  on  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia, 
over  65  deg.  north,  and  more  than  5  deg.  north  of  Cape 
Farewell  in  Greenland,  he  saw  in  gardens  on  the  20th  of 
August,  Raspberries  quite  ripe,  Strawberries  ripening, 
Currants  getting  red,  Gooseberries  and  Blackberries 
still  green;  Beets,  Turnips  and  Carrots  in  good  condi¬ 
tion;  Cabbages  not  yet  headed,  Spinach  and  Radishes  in 
plenty,  and  Peas  blossomed  and  podded.  Apples  and 
Cherries  do  not  grow  there.  Among  the  flowers  in  cul. 
tivation  were  Dahlias,  Asters,  Petunias,  Dicentra,  Lark¬ 
spurs,  Daisy,  Foxglove,  Violets,  Tulips,  Pseonias  and 
Lilies.  The  shortness  and  coolness  of  the  summers  may 
be  seen  from  the  late  progress  of  vegetation,  but  to  set¬ 
tlers  in  Northern  Minnesota  and  Dakota,  more  than  17  deg 
further  south,  this  success  will  suggest  what  may  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  selecting  such  fruits  as  are  adapted  to 
the  climate.  Three  degrees  further  south,  at  the  agri¬ 
cultural  school  of  Nordvik,  the  experimental  gardens 
contained  the  hardy  Russian  Apples,  the  fruit  of  which 
was  small,  and  some  of  the  trees  were  overloaded. 
There  were  also  ripe  Cherries  (August  28th),  ripe  Straw¬ 
berries  and  ripening  Gooseberries.  But  the  most  strik¬ 
ing  examples  of  growth  far  north,  and  several  degrees 
within  the  Arctic  Circle,  were  “thick  green  grass,  dot¬ 
ted  with  Buttercups  and  Dandelions,  Violets,  the  com¬ 
mon  Plantain,  and  dwarf  Birch  and  Willows.” 


Our  knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of  vegetable  pig¬ 
ments  is  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced,  for  which  reason 
the  effect  of  artificial  influence  upon  the  color-tone  of 
flowers  has  not  yet  received  its  merited  attention.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  most  views,  tannin  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
generation  of  vegetable  colors ;  it  is  found  in  almost 
every  plant,  the  petals  not  excepted,  and  by  the  action 
of  the  most  varying  reagents — alkalies,  earths,  metallic 
salts,  etc.,  it  assumes  the  most  manifold  hues  from  pale 
rose  to  deep  black.  A  darker  color,  therefore,  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  flowers  rich  in  tannin,  when  manured  with 
iron-salts,  since,  as  everybody  knows,  tannin  and  iron- 
salts  dye  black  and  produce  ink.  A  practical  use  has 
been  made  of  this  fact  in  the  raising  of  Horten  sias  and 
Dahlias.  The  former,  which  in  ordinary  soil  blossomed 
pale-red,  became  sky-blue  when  transplanted  into  soil 
heavily  manured  with  iron  ochre,  or  when  occasionally 
watered  with  a  dilute  alum  solution.  English  gardeners 
succeeded  in  growing  black  Dahlias  by  similar  manipu¬ 
lations.  It  is  well  known  to  every  florist  that  a  change 
of  location,  that  is,  a  change  of  light,  temperature,  and 
soil  (replanting),  occasionally  produces  new  colors, 
whence  it  may  be  deduced  that  an  interrupted  nutrition 
of  the  flowers  may,  under  circumstances,  effect  a 
change  of  color.  We  see  no  valid  reason  why  the  well 
authenticated  fact  of  the  change  of  color  produced  by 
manuring  with  iron  oxide,  thereby  changing  the  nutri¬ 
tion  of  the  plant,  should  not  be  practically  employed  by 
the  hot-house  gardener.  Another  very  singular  and 
successful  experiment,  in  producing  a  change  of  color 
in  a  bird,  has  recently  been  made.  A  breeder  of  canary 
birds  conceived  the  idea  of  feeding  a  young  bird  with  a 
mixture  of  steeped  bread  and  finely  pulverized  red  Cay¬ 
enne  pepper.  Without  injuring  the  bird,  the  pigment 
of  the  spice  passed  into  the  blood,  and  dyed  its  plumage 
deep  red.  The  celebrated  ornithologist  Russ  believes 
that  the  color  of  the  plumage  of  birds  might  be 
altered  according  to  desire  by  using,  appropriate  re¬ 
agents. 

* 

*  * 

The  Noble  Ladies’  Slipper.  Here  is  what  is  thought 
in  England  of  one  of  our  native  plants,  which  would  be 
hard  to  find  under  cultivation,  in  our  own  country. 

“  The  lovely  Cypripedium  Spectabile  has  been  flower¬ 
ing  very  finely  this  season,  and  we  have  had  abundant 
opportunities  of  seeing  what  a  capital  plant  it  makes 
for  rockeries  and  moist  places;  so,  also,  of  course,  in  a 
cut  state,  it  makes  a  pretty  subject  for  table  decorations. 
We  may  well  feel  proud  of  having  such  a  beauty,  rep¬ 
resenting  one  of  the  most  famous  race  of  plants  growing 
in  our  climate,  as  well  as  in  its  native  country.  It  is 
by  no  means  an  English  Orchid,  as  some  are  led  to 
think,  but  it  is  a  native  of  North  America.  However, 
it  has  for  sometime  been  a  worthy  occupant  of  our  soil, 
and  we  are  beginning  to  regard  it,  and  rightly  so,  as  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  the  hardy  garden.  TheLabellum, 
as  in  most  of  the  species,  is  the  striking  feature  of  the 
plant,  and  it  is  of  a  delicate  rose  color,  while  the  sepals 
and  petals  are  pure  white.  Some  of  the  Cypripediums  are 
well  worth  growing,  simply  for  their  foliage.  However, 
we  can  hardly  claim  the  hardy  species  as  a  foliage  plant, 
yet  the  broadly  egg-shaped  leaves,  clothed  with  rather, 
long  soft  hairs,  are  quite  as  graceful  as  some  of  the 
other  members  of  this  family.  It  likes  a  moist,  shady, 
and  well-drained  position,  so  it  will  not  be  advisable  to 
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plant  it  on  a  dry  sunny  bank,  for  in  such  a  position 
about  two  hours5  hot  sun  would  do  something  towards 
killing  it.  When  growing  it  likes  abundant  supplies  of 
water,  but  this  must  gradually  be  withheld,  as  the 


leaves  turn  yellow.  By  the  side  of  a  minature  stream 
in  the  rockery,  it  will  feel  quite  at  home,  and  look 
merry,  affording  pleasure  both  to  the  enthusiastic  plant- 
cultivator,  and  the  most  casual  observer.” 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Miss  Belle  Cobb,  Indian  Territory,  sends  the 
following  queries: 

1st.  I  have  several  spotted  leaved  Callas  that  have 
been  growing  in  a  pot  since  spring,  the  leaves  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  turn  yellow.  Shall  I  let  them  dry  out  and 
put  them  in  the  yard  next  spring  ?  Answer. — Let  them 
dry  and  remain  in  the  pot  until  April  next,  unless  they 
show  signs  of  growth  sooner.  Then  re-pot  in  rich  and 
moderately  heavy  soil.  Do  not  plant  them  in  the  gar¬ 
den,  as  they  will  require  more  water  than  the  elements 
usually  furnish,  and  they  will  not  be  likely  to  bloom  if 
the  soil  is  allowed  to  get  dry. 

2d.  Could  not  one  or  two  of  them  be  made  to  bloom 
in  the  winter  like  the  common  Calla?  Answer. — No. 
They  require  a  long  rest,  in  fact,  more  than  half  the 
season,  the  natural  time  for  which  is  the  winter. 

3d.  How  should  an  Amaryllis  a  year  and  a  half  old  be 
treated?  Answer. — That  depends  altogether  upon  the 
species.  Some  of  them  are  evergreen,  and  keep  grow¬ 
ing  at  all  times.  Conspicuous  is  this  class,  is  Aulica  and 
its  varieties.  Others  like  Johnsoni  and  Vittata,  require 
a  period  of  rest  annually.  If  you's  is  of  this  type, 
withold  water  for  the  winter,  and  repot  about  March  1st. 
See  article  on  Amaryllis  in  this  number. 

4th.  Is  Yinca  rosea  hardy  here?  Answer. — That  is 
difficult  for  us  to  say,  as  we  have  no  means  of  knowing 
how  low  your  temperature  is  in  winter.  This  Vinca 
will  endure  a  few  degrees  of  frost  without  injury. 

5th.  What  kind  of  Daisy  is  the  enclosed  sprig. 
Answer. — We  cannot  name  a  plant  from  the  leaf  only. 
We  should  think  it  Chrysanthemum  frutescens,  if  so,  it 
will  endure  as  much  frost  as  the  Vinca. 

6th.  Is  this  month  a  good  time  to  put  Lily  bulbs  in  the 
ground?  Answer. — Lilies  can  be  planted  at  almost  any 
season,  when  they  are  at  rest.  If  the  ground  is  in  con¬ 


dition  to  work,  this  is  as  suitable  as  any  other  season  for 
planting. 


Chrysanthemums. — Amateur. — Get  young  plants  in 
spring,  plant  in  the  vegetable  garden  and  work  them 
well  during  the  summer.  Pinch  back  and  train  to  any 
desired  shape.  Take  up  the  plants  about  the  first  of 
October,  and  pot  in  good  rich  soil,  use  large  pots,  and 
water  very  freely.  The  plants  will  then  be  ready  for 
the  conservatory,  where  they  should  have  full  sunlight 
and  plenty  of  air.  A  low  temperature,  providing  it  is 
above  the  freezing  point,  will  suit  them. 


Aquarium. — Fannie  G.  Wright,  N,  Y.—  Plants  are 
essential  in  an  aquarium,  as  they  feed  upon  what  the 
fishes  reject,  and  the  fish  feed  upon  what  the  plants 
reject.  In  fact,  they  feed  upon  each  other.  The  best 
plants  for  the  aquarium  for  winter  are  Callas,  Vales- 
neria  and  Cyperus.  E.  D.  Sturtevant,  Esq.,  Borden, 
town,  N.  J.,  makes  a  specialty  of  plants  for  this  purpose, 
and  we  should  advise  consulting  him. 


Anthurium  Schorzorianum. — Mrs.  Mollie  Childs. — 
This  plant  cannot  be  made  to  thrive  as  a  house  plant. 
It  wants  a  warm,  humid  atmosphere,  such  an  one  as 
can  only  be  obtained  in  a  stove-house.  It  will  not  suc¬ 
ceed  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse.  The  Tabernasmontana 
is  all  that  this  correspondent  claims  for  it,  a  plant  well 
adapted  for  house  culture.  Its  deep  green  foliage  con¬ 
trasts  finely  with  its  large,  pure  white  fragrant  flowers. 
It  has  one  enemy,  however,  viz :  the  mealy  bug,  the 
plants  should  be  closely  watched,  for  when  it  becomes 
covered  with  these  pests  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get 
rid  of  them. 


A  WORD  ABOUT  OUR  PREMIUMS. 


In  order  to  avoid  misunderstandings,  we  wish  it  dis¬ 
tinctly  understood  that  we  shall  commence  sending 
Premium  No.  1 — Flower  Seeds — on  February  1st,  1885. 
The  remainder  of  the  premiums  will  be  sent  as  soon  as 
we  think  the  weather  will  permit. 

To  our  subscribers  in  the  Southern  States,  we  will 
send  about  March  1st. 

To  those  in  the  Northern  States,  May  1st,  which  will 
be  ample  time  for  planting. 

We  would  say  further  that  the  Tigridius  and  Tuberoses 
should  not  be  planted  in  this  latitude  before  June  1st. 


Both  bulbs  require  the  same  treatment.  They  are  not 
hardy,  and  should  be  taken  up  soon  after  the  first  frost. 

Gladiolus  bulblets  should  be  planted  in  the  garden, 
in  the  same  manner  as  Peas.  Keep  the  ground  well 
■worked,  and  take  up  the  bulbs  upon  the  approach  of 
frost,  keep  cool  and  dry,  but  away  from  frost  during 
winter,  and  they  will  flower  the  second  year. 

Don’t  write  about  the  non-arrival  of  your  premium 
until  a  reasonable  time  afler  the  dates  named. 

We  supply  premiums  only  to  those  who  request  them 
at  the  time  they  order  the  magazine. 
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Our  Announcement  for  1885. 

All  of  our  readers  who  have  watched  the  contents 
of  the  Floral  Cabinet  during  this  year,  must  have 
been  gratified  to  see  the  large  amount  of  matter 
prepared  specially  for  its  pages,  which  welmvebeen 
enabled  to  give  from  writers  who  are  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  topics  they  discuss;  whose  sug¬ 
gestions  are  as  worthy  of  attention,  as  their  facts 
are  authentic. 

But  the  past  has  not  been  so  complete  but  room 
remains  for  improvement,  and  for  18S5,  we  hope  to 
attain  more  nearly  to  perfection  as  “  A  Magazine  of 
Floriculture  and  Domestic  Arts.” 

New  names  are  to  appear  among  the  contributors, 
the  number  of  illustrations  increased,  the  magazine 
made  more  and  more  valuable  as  experience  points 
out  the  channels  for  improvement,  and  the  growing 
business  warrants  the  additional  outlays. 

In  announcing  our  Premiums  for  1885,  we  would 
call  attention  to  the  unusual  variety  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  our  subscribers  to  select  from,  and  also 
to  the  decided  value  of  each  number. 

We  send,  post  free,  to  any  subscriber  who  re¬ 
quests  it  at  the  time  of  subscribing,  any  one 
of  the  premiums  enumerated  below.  Thus,  if  you 
want  the  ten  packets  of  Flower  seeds,  request  “Pre¬ 
mium  No.  1;”  if  you  want  the  beautiful  novelty, 
“  Tigridia  Grandiflora  Alba,”  request  “Premium  No. 
4,”  etc.,  etc. 

Premiums  for  1885. 

Flower  Seeds. 

Premium  No.  i. — New  Golden  Mignonette — Hya- 
cinthus  Candicans—New  Dwarf  Petunia— Prize 
Balsams — Prize  Asters — Improved  Zinnia — Gail- 
lardia  Picta  Lorenziana — Pansy — Fine  mixed 
Cannas — Delphinium. 

Bulbs. 

Premium  No.  2. — 50  Gladiolus  bulblets. — Which  will 
flower  the  second  year— all  from  fine  seedlings. 
Premium  No.  3. — 10  Summer  flowering  Oxalis.— 
Very  fine  border  plants. 

Premium  No.  4. — 1  Tigridia  Grandiflora  Alby. — 
Pure  white,  spotted  with  crimson  in  centre,  gold 
banded  petals.  This  is  one  of  the  most  showy  and 
beautiful  of  all  the  summer  flowering  bulbs. 
Premium  No.  5 — 1  Bulb  each  of  Tigridia  Grandi- 
flora  (red)  and  Tigridia  Conchiflora  (yellow). 
Premium  No.  6—3  Pearl  Tuberoses. — Flowering 
bulbs. 

Remittances  to  be  at  our  risk  must  be  in  post-office 
orders,  bank  drafts  or  registered  letter. 

To  Club  Raisers. 

THE  “FLORAL  KINGDOM”  ON  MORE  FAVORABLE  TERMS. 

During  several  months  we  made  an  offer  of  the 
sumptuous  volume  entitled  “  The  Floral  Kingdom,” 
for  clubs  of  Six  New  Yearly  Subscriptions,  at  Si .25 
each.  We  have  now  secured  a  limited  supply  of  that 
elegant  book  (which  was  published  at  SC. 50  per  copy) 
on  terms  more  favorable  than  previous  purchases, 
and  until  it  is  exhausted  by  purchasers  at  Five  Dol¬ 
lars  per  copy,  or  by  club-raisers,  we  will  deliver  (at 
our  office)  a  copy  for  a  club  of  FOUR  New  Names. 
The  express  charges  on  the  book,  to  points  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  average  35  cents. 


NEWSPAPER  WAIFS. 

- A  Milwaukee  druggist  advertises  that  the 

way  a  porous  plaster  acts  is  to  retain  the  back  firmly 
in  place,  while  the  pain  crawls  out  between  the 
holes. 

- The  eternal  fitness  of  things:  Shopkeeper — 

“  ’Arf  pound  o’  tea,  mem?  Which  will  you  have  to¬ 
day,  mem,  black  or  green?”  Female— “Black, 
please;  it’s  for  a  funeral.” — London  Fun. 


SURPRISING  RESULTS. 

About  the  first  of  last  May  a  lady  of  Port  Byron, 
Ill.',  applied  for  a  Treatment  of  Compound  Oxygen. 
Her  case  was  not  a  very  promising  one,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  extract  from  her  letter: 

“Unable  to  perform  my  daily  duties  as  house¬ 
keeper.  If  I  do  nothing  at  all  am  quite  comfortable, 
but  exertion,  either  mental  or  physical,  causes  pain 
and  rush  of  blood  to  the  head,  chest,  and  spine,  and 
if  continued  always  ends  in  great  prostration.  At 
times,  have  oppressed  or  asthmatic  respiration. 
Almost  constant  pain,  irritation,  or  uneasiness  in 
spine,  between  shoulders.  Using  arms  or  hands  or 
eyes  much  greatly  aggravates  and  sometimes  causes 
nausea.  Generally  sleep  well ;  appetite  good.  Tnis 
has  been  my  condition  for  ten  years.  First,  aggra¬ 
vated  symptoms  were  brought  on  by  a  severe  ner¬ 
vous  shock  twenty  ye  rs  ago,  followed  by  a  nervous 
fever,  which  hung  about  me  for  several  years.  Can¬ 
not  bear  the  least  stimulant.” 

A  Treatment  was  sent,  and  after  its  use  for  the 
short  .period  of  two  months,  she  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  report  of  the  great  change  wrought  in  her  con¬ 
dition: 

“  I  received  the  box  of  Compound  .Oxygen  the  first 
week  in  May ,  and  commenced  taking  it  imme¬ 
diately,  according  to  directions,  and  found  I  could 
not  follow  them  wholly  with  benefit.  Was  obliged 
to  take  less,  or  limit  to  one  inhalation  a  day  for  two 
weeks.  The  effect  of  the  full  dose  was  prosrcating, 
producing  profuse  perspiration  and  great  languor, 
with  nervous  tremulousness.  The  third  week,  I 
omitted  it  altogether,  and  then  commenced  again, 
according  to  directions,  and  so  continued  to  the  pres¬ 
ent,  with  occasional  interruptions. 

“  My  health  has  decidedly  improved  in  this  time. 
The  pain,  which  used  to  be  constant  in  all  my  frame 
on  the  least  exertion,  is  gone,  and  I  can  move  about 
and  work  lightly  without  any.  I  think  I  did  not 
mention  chills  in  my  letter  of  symptoms,  but  they 
were  apart  of  my  troubles;  they  seem  to  have  left 
me  entirely;  and  my  skin  which  used  to  be  dry  and 
burning,  often  causing  me  much  suffering,  obliging 
me  to  stay  in  out  of  the  sun  or  from  a  heated  room, 
is  now  soft  and  moist,  inclined  to  profuse  perspira¬ 
tion.  I  cannot  express  the  relief  this  affords. 

“  Then  the  pain  and  heat  in  the  spine  is  greatly 
relieved,  and  a  complete  relief  to  my  lungs  and 
heart,  so  that  drawing  a  long  breath  is  a  delight  and 
a  luxury. 

“  The  asthmatic  conditions  of  chest  all  gone,  and 
the  gasping  for  breath  on  lying  down  or  on  waking 
in  the  night  gone,  and  I  can  lie  with  only  one  pillow 
under  my  head  at  night,  which  also  is  a  comfort. 

“  My  limbs  have  lost  their  palsied  feeling  that 
made  me  unwieldy  in  going  up  and  down-stairs,  so 
that  I  feel  a  spring  again  as  1  used  in  time  of  health. 
My  arms  are  also  stronger  in  this  respect  And  now 
it  would  seem  as  if  this  was  enough,  as  if  it  is  all  I 
ought  to  ask  or  expect  of  any  remedy,  to  put  me  in 
a  condition  of  ease  after  pain;  but  I  want  more.  I 
want  strength  to  do  more. 

“  I  am  a  little  stronger,  but  strength  does  not  seem 
to  increase.  I  am  sure  that  if  anything  can  cure  me 
it  is  the  Compound  Oxygen,  but  do  you  think,  do  you 
know,  that  broken  or  shattered  nerves  can  be  cured? 
I  begin  to  think  I  must  be  content  with  a  small  meas¬ 
ure  of  strength. 

“  But  it  has  been  an  unspeakable  help  and  bless¬ 
ing  to  me.  I  thank  God  daily  for  His  grace  to  man 
in  placing  the  knowledge  of  such  a  remedy  for  many 
fleshly  ills  within  their  reach.  I  hope  you  will  not 


let  the  secret  die  with  you,  but  pass  it  onto  future 
generations. 

“  I  have  written  this  letter  without  suffering,  which 
would  have  been  impossible  before  taking  your 
remedy.  I  am  just  beginning  to  get  tired,  and  the 
heat  and  pain  have  begun  in  my  spine,  but  if  I  stop 
now  no  prostration  will  result,  and  with  rest  the  pain 
will  subside.” 

A  Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen  is  sent  free  of 
charge .  It  contains  a  history  of  the  discovery,  nature, 
and  action  of  this  new  remedy,  and  a  record  of  many 
of  the  remarkable  results  which  have  so  far  attended 
its  use. 

Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen, 

1109  Girard  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


G.  M.  D. 


A  MEDLEY,  A  MYSTERY,  A  MARYEL,  AND  A 
MIRACLE. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  DREAM. 

( l  ET  money  honestly  if  youcan,butgetmoney,” 
VT  was  a  foolish  father’s  advice  to  his  son.  Get 
money,  if  you  can  honestly,  makes  but  a  slight  alter¬ 
ation  in  the  order  of  the  words,  but  varies  the  senti¬ 
ment  considerably.  There  is  no  harm  in  making 
money.  It  answereth  all  things.  Used  rightly  it  is 
a  power  for  good,  and  there  is  money  enough  in  the 
world  to  form  a  lever  by  which  the  mass  of  h  umanity 
could  be  lifted  to  a  certain  extent,  out  of  its  depths 
of  sorrow  and  despair.  Money  we  must  have,  for 
money  makes  the  mare  go.  Some  can  make  money 
who  have  no  faculty  for  saving.  Would  you  save 
you  must  know  how  to  deny  those  who  borrow  and 
never  repay,  as  well  as  those  who  beg  simply  be¬ 
cause  they  are  too  lazy  to  work.  There  are  men 
who  never  want  to  see  you  except  to  ask  the  favor 
of  a  loan.  They  will  ask  for  just  one  word  with 
you,  and  that  one  word  is  sure  to  be  money.  An  im¬ 
pecunious  fellow  met  a  rich  acquaintance,  and  not 
liking  to  ask  directly  for  a  loan,  said, “Friend  Smith, 
if  you  had  ten  dollars  in  your  pocket,  and  I  was  to 
ask  you  for  the  loan  of  five,  how  many  would  re¬ 
main  in  your  pocket?”  “Ten  dollars,  to  be  sure,” 
replied  the  rich  man  without  a  moment’s  hesitation. 
He  had  gumption,  and.  knew  too  much  to  part  with 
his  money  by  any  such  rule  of  subtraction. 

I  see,  said  the  impecunious  man  thus  rebuffed. 
He  was  able  to  owe.  He  was  one  of  the  Micaw- 
ber  sort — always  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up. 
How  like  some  people  who  are  sick.  They  think 
to  get  well  by  letting  disease  take  care  of  itself. 
But  diseases  do  not  heal  themselves,  and  too  late 
their  victims  full  often  find  this  out  to  their  sorrow 
as  death  seizes  upon  them.  Had  they  been  wise  in 
time  they  might  have  added  many  years  to  their 
lease  of  life.  The  cure  was  nigh  them,  as  it  is  nigh 
to  all  who  read  this  medley.  These  paragraphs  tell 
the  story,  as  a  patient  perusal  will  prove.  Those  who 
have  keen  insight  and  can  read  between  the  lines 
may  solve  the  conundrum  the  sooner  for  it,  but 
upon  all,  light  will  dawn  ere  they  read  the  final  word 
of  our  story. 

ight  will  dawn,  we  said,  and  so  it  will,  light  of 
hope  and  help.  Light  is  what  a  certain  individual 
wanted.  Mr.  Jones  we  will  call  him.  He  was  very 
sick.  Consnmption  had  fastened  its  fangs  upon 
him.  He  had  long  neglected  catarrh,  and  laughed  at 
the  idea  of  taking  anything  for  it  when  advised  to 
do  so,  and  so  went  from  bad  to  worse.  His  lungs  be¬ 
came  diseased,  a  hacking,  churchyard  cough  racked 
him  almost  to  pieces,  and  he  was  fast  wasting  away. 
A  mere  shadow  of  his  former  self,  he  scarcely  slept 
at  all  at  night,  or  slept  only  to  dream  horrible 
dreams.  Talk  of  nightmare!  A  whole  circus  troupe, 
horses  and  all,  seemed  to  make  his  bed  the  arena  of 
their  wild  performances.  In  this  case  money  did 
not  make  the  mare  go,  for  he  spent  a  deal  of  money 
on  doctors  and  physics  and  was  nothing  bettered. 
He  ate  little,  and  was  fast  going  down  to  an  untimely 
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grave,  leaving  his  wife  a  widow  and  his  four  bright 
children  orphans,  when,  lo!  on  one  eventful  night  he 
dreamed  for  once  a  bright  and  happy  dream,  which 
our  next  paragraph  will  relate. 

Death,  the  black-visaged  monster,  had  unlil  then 
stared  him  in  the  face,  but  the  dream  brought 
him  hope.  He  saw  a  bright,  white-robed  angel  in 
his  dream,  who  said,  “I  come  to  bring  you  good 
news.  Here  is  your  cure — sure,  safe,  harmless, 
prompt  and  reliable.  Get  well  and  seek  to  take 
health  thereby  to  others.  Behold  the  cure  I”  With 
these  words  the  angel  was  gone,  but  ere  the  trail  of 
light  which  followed  him  had  vanished  the  dreamer- 
saw  glittering  in  the  light  three  golden  letters— G. 
M.  D.  “  What  can  it  mean  ?”  he  said  to  himself,  as 
he  awoke  from  his  slumber.  “I  have  had  a  Good 
Many  Dreams  before,  but  never  such  as  this.” 
Startled  and  surprised  he  aroused  his  wife,  and  to 
her  related  his  vision,  Alas,  she  could  not  solve  the 
problem.  Remembering  all  the  medical  advice  and 
the  physic  and  the  expense  involved  since  her  hus¬ 
band  became  sick,  she  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
letters  were  not  intended  to  suggest  that  a  Good 
Many  Doctors  must  yet  be  consulted  in  addition 
to  all  that  had  been  interviewed.  He  groaned 
in  reply,  and  remarked  that  if  he  had  to  consult 
any  more  there  would  have  to  be  a  Gold  Mine  Dis¬ 
covered  in  order  to  pay  them. 

Every  day  for  a  week  he  and  his  faithful  spcuse 
searched  diligently  for  a  key  to  the  problem.  In 
the  dictionary,  in  such  newspapers  as  they  happened 
to  have,  in  books,  on  placards  on  the  wall— every¬ 
where  they  sought— hoping  to  find  a  clue.  Letters 
stand  for  words,  and  they  hoped  to  light  upon  the 
words  that  should  suggest  the  cure.  They  Grieved 
Many  Days  over  their  lack  of  good  luck,  as  they  said, 
and  the  Good  Man  Dreamed  again  and  again,  but 
saw  no  more  angels.  Hope  deferred  maketh  the 
heart  sick.  “  Oh,  that  the  angel  had  Guided  Me 
Definitely  and  Given  More  Directions,”  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  again  and  again. 

Nearly  two  weeks  had  elapsed  since  the  night  of 
the  Great  Mysterious  Dream,  when  there  came 
to  the  house  a  pamphlet.  Tired  with  his  exhausting 
office  work,  which  he  still  pursued,  determining  if 
possible  to  die  in  the  harness,  Jores  was  about  to 
throw  the  pamphlet  in  the  fire  when  something 
prompted  him  to  examine  it.  Surely,  thought  he, 
here  can  be  nothing  that  w  ill  Fierce  this  Gloom  Most 
Distressing,  or  Give  Me,  Disheartened,  any  relief. 
Poor  man,  he  had  worked  letters  over  in  his  mind, 
and  made  so  many  combinations  with  them,  that 
they  occurred  in  almost  every  sentence  he  uttered. 
They  entered  even  into  his  prayers.  Heaven  Grant 
Me  Delivertnce,  he  would  say,  nor  let  disease  Grind 
Me  Down,  and  so  forth,  ad  infinitum ,  and  a  n  ile  or 
two  beyond. 

Mentally  tortured  and  suffering  in  every  fibre  of 
his  body,  whatjwonder  that  he  read  page  after 
page  of  the  pamphlet.  It  was  a  work  on  diseases, 
and  in  the  morbid  state  of  his  mind  its  contents 
seemed  to  suit  him.  It  spoke  of  almost  every 
disease  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  but,  oh,  joy !  as  he  read, 
a  Glimpse  Most  Delightful  of  light  stole  in  upon  him. 
“Eureka!  Eureka!”  he  cried.  “Wife,  I  have  it,  I 
have  it.” 

Everybody  in  the  house  heard  him  cry  eureka, 
and  rushed  to  the  room  to  hear  what  he  had 
found.  All  expected  to  see  some  Great  Miracle 
Done,  and  then  came  the  explanation.  Simple  of 
course,  but  why  had  he  not  thought  of  it  before  ? 
Oh  what  a  relevation!  Here  was  hope  for  him  and 
for  all  consumptives.  Here,  hope  for  suffering 
friends  and  neighbors.  That  night  he  scarce  could 
sleep,  but  when  he  did,  he  again  saw  a  bright  visicn 
of  golden  letters,  in  fact,  a  Glittering  Monogram 
Deciphered  readily,  and  reading  G.  M.  D.;  and  again 
P.  P.  P.,  and  yet  again  F.  P.,  and  one  huge  P.  around 
which  these  others  were  entwined,  and  then  W.  D. 
M.  A.  All  the  letters  blended,  yet  each  was  dit| 
tinct.  All  he  had  seen  in  the  book,  all  he  again  saw 
in'his.  vision.  \ 


Dream  Most  Glorious.  D.  M.  G. — G.  M.  D. — Again 
he  rang  the  changes;  backward,  forward,  every 
way.  Gold  Medal  Deserved.  M.  G.  D.— Misery’s 
Great  Deliverer,— till  time  would  fail  to  tell  them 
all.  P.  P.  P.  stood  for  Perfect  Peace  Promised  for 
sufferers,  and  sweet  release  from  Prostrating  Purga¬ 
torial  Pains.  And  again  F.  P.  was  Freedom  Prom¬ 
ised,  and  backward,  P.  F.  it  became  Pain  Flees. 
Now  he  could  get  well,  and  once  well,  he  would  be 
a  missionary,  a  Glad  Missionary  Devoted  to  the 
work  of  telling  others  how  they  might  get  deliver¬ 
ance.  He  went  through  the  list  of  diseases  among 
those  of  his  own  acquaintance,  from  John  Robinson, 
whose  torpid  liver  gave  him  constant  headache  and 
severe  bilious  attacks,  on  through  the  list  of  those 
suffering  from  ulcers,  coughs,  weak  and  diseased 

lungs,  to  his  friend,  General  B - ,  who  was  as  near 

the  grave  as  he.  And  for  all  these,  as  well  as  for 
himself,  the  Grave  May  Disappear  from  present 
vision,  ar.d  each  may  be  Given  More  Decades  of  life 
than  they  had  hoped  to  have  years.  Against  the 
milder  cases  he  marked  P.  P.  P.  Against  the  serious 
cases  he  marked  G.  M.  D.,  not  the  Grizzly  Monster 
Death,  which  he  so  long  had  dreaded,  but  some¬ 
thing— oh,  so  much  better,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 

In  a  short  while  our  hero  was  well,  and  went  every¬ 
where  among  his  friends  and  neighbors,  telling 
of  his  good  fortune  and  showing  the  sick  and  the 
suffering  how  they  might  be  healed.  Some  laughed 
and  continued  to  suffer,  refusing  to  be  healed.  More 
were  wise,  took  his  counsel  and  proved  his  vision  of 
the  night  as  he  had  done. 

“A  vision,  less  beguiling  far, 

Than  waking  dreams  by  daylight  are.” 

Can  anything  be  more  delightful  than  health  after 
sickness  ?  To  be  a  well  man,  to  feel  pure  blood 
coursing  through  your  veins,  to  know  that  lnngs, 
liver,  kidneys,  and  all  the  Grand  Machinery,  Does 
its  duty  perfectly  in  one’s  body;  to  carry  health’s 
ruddy  mark  on  the  cheeks.  Ah,  this  is  Good  Most 
Decidedly.  This  was  our  hero’s  case,  and  thousands 
can  tell  the  same  story.  The  good  angel  has  come 
to  them.  They  have  seen  the  letters  Gleam  Most 
Distinctly  before  their  eyes,  and  Going  Most  Defi¬ 
nitely  to  work  in  pursuing  the  instructions  given, 
they  have  recovered  that  great  blessing— Health.  G. 
M.  D.  has  been  to  them  a  channel  of  good,  Good 
Mysteriously  Done,  and  they  have  bid  their  sick 
friends  do  what  all  the  sick  should  do,  namely,  put 
themselves  in  communication  with  the  W.  D.  M.  A., 
Which  Done  Most  Assuredly  will  put  them  in  the 
Way  Desired  Most  Anxiously. 

Alas,  that  human  nature  is  so  slow  to  believe-^ 
alas,  that  men  and  women  are  bowed  down  w-ith 
the  burden  of  complaints,  of  which  they  might  be 
rid, — consumption,  bronchitis,  dyspepsia,  heart  dis¬ 
ease,  kidney  disease,  malarial  complaints,  scrofu¬ 
lous  diseases,  skin  diseases,  tumors,  ulcers,  and 
many  more.  It  would  seem  as  though  some  ill  deity 
had  given  every  letter  of  the  alphabet  as  many  dis¬ 
eases  as  it  could  possibly  desire,  thus  forming  an  al¬ 
phabet  of  sorrow,  suffering,  and  woe.  Happy  they 
who  the  Great  Mystery  Discerning,  have  escaped 
the  clutches  of  sad  diseases. 

Looking  back  upon  his  past  experience,  Mr.  Jones 
feels  Grateful  Most  Decidedly,  and  continues 
telling  the  old  story  of  his  sickness,  his  vision,  and 
his  restoration  to  health ;  for  all  the  sick  are  not  well 
yet.  But  he  has  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing,  as  he 
says,  Good  Miraculously  Done  to  hundreds  upon  his 
personal  recommendation. 

Dear  reader,  bear  with  us  awhile  if  light  has  not 
yet  dawned  on  your  mind.  The  mystery  will 
soon  be  revealed.  If  the  key  be  not  on  your  right 
hand  it  is  at  least  on  your  left,  in  letters  clear  as 
dajlight.  A  Good  Many  Delighted  have  discovered 
it  and  opened  the  portal  to  a  long  life  and  a  useful 
one. 

nitials  of  words  that  stand  for  all  that  is  sorrow¬ 
ful  and  sad,  letters,  the  self  same  letters,  are 
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often  initials  of  words  that  breathe  of  hope  and  ben¬ 
ediction. 

Search  but  awhile  and  you  will  find  the  boon,  the 
blessing  and  the  benefit.  The  mystery  of  the 
three  P’s.  of  the  F.  P.,  of  the  G.  M.  D.,  and  of 
the  W.  D.  M.  A.,  Will  Dawn  Most  Auspiciously  upon 
him. 

Columbus  discovered  America  and  won  high  honor 
and  immortal  fame,  and  they  who  have  learned 
the  secrets  of  the  wonder  before  your  eyes,  good 
reader,  Give  Most  Delightful  testimonials  of  their 
gratitude. 

Of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  and  pen,  the  saddest 
are  these— it  might  have  been— so  sayeth  the 
poet.  When  we  think  of  the  myriads  that  might 
have  been  saved  from  untimely  graves  had  they 
seen  Mr.  Jones’s  vision  and  sought  his  way  to  health, 
e  feel  sad.  Yet  we  cannot  but  rejoice  at  the  Great 
Many  Delivered  from  death’s  door  by  G.  M.  D.,  and 
that  Pain’s  Positive  Persecution  has  been  escaped 
again  and  again  by  P.  P  ,P. 

Virtues  unnumbered  serve  to  make  G.  M.  D.  the 
Grea  est  Mercy  Deigned  by  favoring  provi¬ 
dences  for  the  relief  of  sufferers,  and  its  discoverer 
feels  P.  P.  P.— Perfectly  Pardonable  Pride  in  telling 
of  the  Growing  Multitude  Delivered  from  the  Grasp 
Most  Dreadful  of  Greedy  Mournful  Death. 

Every  sick  person  is  interested  in  the  theme  before 
us,  and  every  well  person,  too,  for  who  does 
not  know  some  one  who  is  sick  and  needs,  therefore, 
the  goods  new  of  health  that  is  Given  Many  Daily. 

Reader,  mystified  reader,  we  will  detain  you  no 
longer.  Perhaps  you  have  Guessed  Most  Deftly 
the  hidden  meaning.  P.  P.  P.,  you  know,  stands  for 
Pleasent  Purgative  Pellets,  curing  constipation,  tor¬ 
pidity  of  the  liver,  headache,  and  many  other  com¬ 
plaints.  F.  P.,  of  course,  is  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite 
Prescription,  that  has  proved  such  a  P.  F.,  Prime 
Favorite  and  Precious  Friend  to  ladies;  safe,  easy  to 
take,  working  like  a  charm— curing  the  peculiar 
weakness  incident  to  their  sex.  The  letters  W.  D. 
M.  A.  stand  for  the  World’s  Dispensary  Medical 
Association,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  with  its  imposing 
structures,  its  army  of  medical  men,  specialists  all 
of  them,  and  its  president,  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce  (the  large 
and  central  P.  of  Mr.  Jones’s  second  vision),  all  at 
the  service  of  the  sick  and  suffering,  everywhere; 
while  G.  M.  D.  is— well,  read  the  initials  of  the  para¬ 
graphs  of  this  article  and  you  will  see  that  G. 
M.  D.  is  Golden  Medical  Discovery,  the  boon  of 
the  diseased.  This  wonderful  medicine  cures 
all  humors,  from  the  worst  scrofula  to  a  common 
blotch,  pimple,  or  eruption.  Erysipelas,  salt- 
rheum.  fever-sores,  scaly  or  rough  skin,  in 
short,  all  diseases  caused  by  bad  blood,  are 
conquered  by  this  powerful,  purifying,  and  invigor¬ 
ating  medicine.  Great  eating  ulcers  rapidly  heal 
under  its  benign  influences.  Especially  has  it  mani¬ 
fested  its  potency  in  curing  tetter,  boils,  carbuncles, 
scrofulous  sores  and  swellings,  white  swelling,  goitre 
or  thick  neck,  and  enlarged  glands.  Consumption, 
which  is  scrofulous  disease  of  the  lungs,  is  promptly 
and  positively  arrested  and  cured  by  this  sovereign 
and  God-given  remedy,  if  taken  before  the  last 
stages  are  reached.  For  weak  lungs,  spitting  of 
blood,  consumptive  night- sweats,  and  kindred  affec 
tions,  it  is  a  sovereign  remedy.  For  indigestion, 
dyspepsia,  and  torpid  liver,  or  “biliousness,”  Golden 
Medical  Discovery  has  no  equal,  as  it  affects  perfect 
and  radical  cures. 

You  will  do  well  if  afflicted  with  any  chronic  dis¬ 
ease  to  write  to  the  Association  for  advice,  de¬ 
scribing  your  malady  as  well  as  you  can.  Many 
cases  are  successfully  treated  through  correspond¬ 
ence  and  no  fees  are  charged  for  consultation.  For 
one  dollar  and  a  half  you  can  secure  a  copy  of  the 
“People’s  Common  Sense  Medical  Adviser,”  sent 
post-paid  to  your  address.  Its  purchase  will  repay 
you.  In  this  is  Given  More  Desirable  information 
than  you  can  find  in  any  other  work  of  a  similar 
nature. 
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Tlie  National  Standard  Dictionary  is  a  universal  Hand-Book  forready 
reference,  handsomely  illustrated,  neatly  printed  trom  new  plates,  with  plain 
type,  on  good  paper,  and  beautifully  bound  iD  .  /r%f> 

cloth,  with  ink  and  gold  designs,  i  cUUo 

This  book  contains  60S  pages,  and  is  a  pronouncing  lexicon 
of  the  English  language,  to  which  is  added  an  appendix 
iformation,  containing  a  compilation  of  facts  for  rere 


608  Pages. 

of  useful  and  valuable  information, 
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on  various  subjects,  being  an  epitome  of  matters  Historical,  Statistical, 
Biographical,  Political,  Geographical,  and  of  general  interest. 

This  Dictionary  contains  about  40,000  words.  Cor- 
‘fl/fVvU  1 3¥OrMb*  rectly  Spelled,  Properly  Pronounced, and 
Exactly  Defined,  this  number  being  all  the  words  needed  for  daily  use. 

Bill  ictrofinne  This  reference  book  contains  700  pictorial  illus- 
llillbirdliunba  trations,  representing  Birds,  Animals,  Fishes, 
Insects,  Plants,  Flowers,  Seeds,  Implements,  perfectly  showing  hundreds  of 
objects  found  in  Mechanics,  Mathematics,  Geometry,  Architecture,  Military, 
Naval,  Botany,  and  the  Animal, Vegetable  and  Mineral  kingdoms,  interspersed 
through  608  pages,  in  connection  with  the  word  and  definition,  showing  at  a  glance 
what  a  thing  is  and  means  far  better  than  the  best  word  definition. 

W  1  Besides  being  a  complete  Dictionary  with  700  illustra- 
BwJ  caiTA.  ■  ; 9  !  5  tions,  it  contains  Concise,  Important  and  Correct 

Articles  on  the  following  subjects,  viz.: — Abbreviations  in  common  use.  A  full 
table  of  Synonyms.  This  table  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  those  who  would  write 
and  speak  smoothly  and  correctly.  A  Biographical  Register,  containing  date  of 
birth  and  death  or  the  Famous  Personages  of  History,  Art,  Science,  Litera¬ 
ture,  Religion  and  Politics,  from  the  earliest  known  times  to  the  present.  This 
information  alone  is  worth  the  price  of  the  book.  Also,  Foreign  Words  and 
Phrases  :  American  Geographical  Names  ;  Sobriquets  * 

|iven  to  American  States,  etc.;  Tables  of  Weights  and 


Ieasures;  Tables  of  Metric  System;  Marks  and 
Rules  for  Punctuation;  Divisions  of  Time;  Simple 
Rules  for  Spelling  :  7"se  of  Capital  Letters  ;  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Rules  and  Usages  ;  Valuable  Information 
for  Business  Men;  Sizes  of  Books  and  Papers;  Geo¬ 
graphical  Statistics  ;  Census  of  Cities,  etc.;  Distance 
Tables:  Coinage  Tables;  and  various  other  information. 


This  hook  is  a  Ready  Ref¬ 
erence  Library,  for 


You  IMeed  It! 

Readers, Workers,  Thinkers,  Writers,  and  of  incalcula¬ 
ble  worth  to  every  class.  You  cannot  afford  to  be  without 
it.  It  is  superior  to  all  other  low-priced  Dictionaries.  If 
you  cannot  afford  to  pay  twelve  dollars  for  a  Webster,  you 
certainly  can  afford  one  dollar  for  a  book  to  take  the 
place  of  it. 


This  Elegant  Dictionary  and  Encyclopedia  of  Useful  Knowledge  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  for  .flO.  Five 
Books  for  OO.  Get  four  friends  to  buy  one  each,  and  thus  get  your  own  book  tree.  Agents  wanted.  Terms 
free.  Address,  - 

R.  HERBERT,  22  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 

“  This  Valuable  Dictionary  and  Encyclopedia  of  Useful  Knowledge  has  been  examined  by  the  Pub¬ 
lisher  of  this  periodical,  who  finds  it  to  be  a  New  Work,  Printed  from  New  Type,  Handsomely  illustrated 
with  700  Engravings,  Beautifully  Bound  in  Cloth,  entirely  unlike  Cheaply  gotten  up  Dictionaries  so  exten¬ 
sively  advertised. 
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